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INTRODUCTION 


^  Shirley'  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  two 
years  after  the  appearance  of  *  Jane  Eyre.'  No  book 
was  ever  written  under  more  pathetic,  more  torturing 
conditions.  It  was  begun  very  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  '  Jane  Eyre,'  amid  the  first  rushings  of  the  blast 
of  fame ;  it  was  continued  all  through  those  miserable 
and  humiliating  months  of  1848,  when  the  presence  of 
Branwell  at  the  parsonage  was  a  perpetual  shadow  on 
his  sisters'  lives,  when  they  never  knew  what  a  day 
might  bring  forth  and  would  lie  trembling  and  wake- 
ful at  night,  listening  for  sounds  from  their  father's 
room  where  Branwell  slept  —  Branwell  who  had  often 
threatened  them  in  the  delirium  of  an  opium-eater  and 
a  drunkard  that  either  his  father  or  he  would  be  dead 
by  the  morning. 

^Wuthering  Heights'  and  ^ Agnes  Grey'  had  ap- 
peared in  December  1847,  a  few  weeks  after  *Jane 
Ej'^re.'  During  1848  they  seem  to  have  been  generally 
regarded  as  earlier  efforts  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  of 
'Jane  Eyre';  and  it  was  this  misconception,  in  fact, 
which  led  to  the  first  hurried  visit  of  Charlotte  and 
Anne  to  London  in  July,  when  Charlotte  put  into  the 
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bands  of  her  astonished  publisher  the  letter  from  him- 
self, addressed  to  Carrer  Bell,  which  had  reached  Ha- 
worth  Parsonage  the  day  before,  and  so,  nine  months 
after  its  publication,  disclosed  the  secret  of  ^Jane 
Eyre.' 

In  these  first  interviews  with  her  publisher  —  thence- 
forward her  friend  also — she  was  able  to  tell  him  that 
'Shirley,'  her  second  story,  was  well  advanced.  The 
second  volume,  indeed,  was  nearly  finished  by  Septem- 
ber, when  Branwell  died.  The  end  of  the  year,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  should  have  seen  its  publication. 
The  poor  sisters  may  well  have  hoped,  now  that  Bran- 
welPs  vices  and  sufferings  distracted  them  no  more,  to 
pass  into  quieter  and  happier  hours,  hours  of  home  peace 
and  fruitful  work. 

Alas !  on&  needs  only  to  put  down  the  bare  dates  and 
facts  of  the  six  months  that  followed,  to  realise  the  havoc 
that  they  made  at  once  in  Charlotte's  heart,  and  in  the 
history  of  English  genius.  Emily,  the  strong,  indomi- 
table Emily — who  had  borne  with  Branwell  throughout 
more  patiently,  more  indulgently  than  the  other  two — 
developed  tuberculosis,  the  family  scourge,  at  the  very 
moment  of  Bran  well's  last  struggle,  and  she  left  the 
house  only  once  after  his  death.  The  tragic,  the  unbear- 
able story  of  those  three  months,  during  which  Emily 
fought  with  death  and  would  let  no  one  help  her,  has 
been  often  told.  The  memory  of  them  haunts  any  visitor 
to  the  little  parsonage  to-day.  As  one  mounts  the  stone 
staircase,  with  one's  hand  on  the  old  rail,  suddenly  ghosts 
are  there.  Emily  mounts  before  one,  clinging  to  the 
rail,  dragging  her  wasted  frame  from  step  to  step.  Th<? 
laboured  breath  sounds  once  more  through  the  small, 
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quiet  house,  and  the  sisters  in  the  dining-room  below 
turn  to  each  other  in  misery  as  they  hear  it.  For  it  is 
Emily's  spirit  that  still  holds  the  parsonage ;  amid  all 
the  memories  of  the  hoase*"— hers,  fierce,  passionate,  in- 
scrutable— is  still  pre-eminent.  For  she  is  the  mystery. 
The  others  *  abide  our  question.'  We  can  know  Charlotte 
and  understand  poor  Anne ;  we  shall  never  either  know 
or  understand  £mily. 

For  three  months  she  battled  for  her  life,  in  her  own 
cruel  way.  The  sisters,  vho  saw  her  perishing,  were 
helpless.  She  would  accept  nothing  at  their  hands,  and 
when  the  last  whisper  came — ^  If  you  send  for  a  doctor 
I  will  see  him  now' — it  was  too  late.  The  suffering  of 
the  elder  sister  has  left  many  piteous  traces  in  her  let- 
ters, and  in  'Shirley'  itself.  *  Moments  so  dark  as  these 
I  have  never  known,'  —  she  writes  on  the  very  morning 
of  Emily's  death  —  *I  think  Emily  seems  the  nearest 
thing  to  my  heart  in  the  world.'  And  when  Emily 
is  gone,  and  Anne  also  has  set  her  feet  upon  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  last  shadow,  Charlotte's  poor  heart  is 
crushed  between  longing  for  the  dead  and  fear  for  the 
living.  She  talks  in  March  1849  —  three  months  after 
Emily's  death,  two  months  before  Anne's  —  of  the 
intense  attachment'  with  which  *our  hearts  clung  to 
Emily,'  and  then  she  adds  :  '  she  was  scarce  buried  when 
Anne's  health  failed — her  decline  is  gradual  and  fluc- 
tuating, but  its  nature  is  not  doubtful.'  Yet  in  these 
spring  days,  between  the  two  deaths,  she  has  taken  up 
her  pen  again.  And  she  is  cheered  by  the  praise  given 
to  the  early  volumes  of  '  Shirley '  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Williams.  '  Oh !  if  Anne  were  well,'  she  cries,  '  if  the 
void  death  has  left  were  a  little  closed  up,  if  the  dreary 
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word  nevermore  would  cease  sounding  in  my  ears,  I  think 
I  could  yet  do  something.' 

But  May  comes,  and  Charlotte  takes  Anne  to  Scar- 
borough,  thinks  no  more  of  her  book  —  hangs  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  on  the  last  looks  and  words  of 
this  gentle  creature,  this  ardent  Christian,  who  yet  is  of 
tbe  indomitable  Bronte  clay  like  the  rest  of  them,  and 
leaves  behind  her  no  record  of  soft  and  pious  imagin- 
ings, but  a  warning  tale  of  drunkenness  and  profligacy, 
steadily  carried  out  through  all  its  bitter  truth.  By  the 
end  of  May,  Anne  is  in  her  grave,  and  Charlotte  stays 
on  a  while  by  the  sea,  waiting  for  the  mere  passage  of 
the  days  that  may  give  her  strength  to  go  home  and 
take  up  her  work  again. 

By  the  beginning  of  July,  however,  she  had  returned 
to  Haworth.  She  writes  to  her  friend  in  words  that 
paint  the  very  heart  of  grief : 

'  All  received  me  with  an  affection  that  should  have 
consoled.  The  dogs  were  in  strange  ecstasy.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  regarded  me  as  the  harbinger  of  others.  The 
duipb  creatures  thought  that  as  I  was  returned,  those 
who  had  been  so  long  absent  were  not  far  behind. 

'  I  left  papa  soon,  and  went  into  the  dining-room  : 
I  shut  the  door — I  tried  to  be  glad  that  I  was  come 
home.  .  .  But  ...  I  felt  that  the  house  was  all  silent 
— the  rooms  were  all  empty.  I  remembered  where  the 
three  were  laid — in  what  narrow  dark  dwellings — never 
more  to  reappear  on  earth.  .  .  .  The  agony  that  was  to  he 
undergone^  and  was  not  to  be  avoided,  came  on.  I  under- 
went it,  and  passed  a  dreary  evening  and  night,  and  a 
mournful  morrow.    To-day  I  am  better.' 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  she  resolutely  set 
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herself  to  finish  ^Shirley/  and  some  months  later  she 
bears  passionate  testimony  to  the  supporting,  stimulating 
power  of  her  great  gift.  *The  faculty  of  imagination,' 
she  says  to  Mr.  Williams,  ^  lifted  me  when  I  was  sinking, 
three  months  ago  {i.e.  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Anne);  its  active  exercise  has  kept  my  head  above  wa- 
ter since.' 

It  was  at  the  24th  chapter  of  her  story  that  she  began 
again ;  it  was  with  the  description  of  Caroline's  wrestle 
with  death,  Caroline's  discovery  of  her  mother,  Caroline's 
rescue  from  the  destroyer  at  the  hands  of  Tenderness 
and  Hope,  that  the  poor  forsaken  sister  filled  her  first 
lonely  hours,  cheating  her  grief  by  dreams,  by  '  making 
out,'  as  she  bad  often  consoled  the  physical  and  moral 
trouble  of  her  girlhood.  Mrs.  Pryor's  agony  of  nursing 
and  of  dread  is  Charlotte's. 

Not  always  do  those  who  dare  such  divine  conflict  prevail. 
Night  after  night  the  sweat  of  agony  may  burst  dark  on  the 
forehead ;  the  supplicant  may  cry  for  mercy  with  that  sound- 
less voice  the  soul  utters  when  its  appeal  is  to  the  Invisible. 
*  Spare  my  beloved/  it  may  implore.  'Heal  my  life's  life. 
Bend  not  from  me  what  long  affection  entwines  with  my 
whole  nature.  God  of  heaven — bend — bear — be  clement  1' 
And  after  this  cry  and  strife,  the  sun  may  rise  and  see  him 
worsted.  That  opening  morn  wbich  used  to  salute  him 
with  the  whisper  of  zephyrs,  the  carol  of  skylarks,  may 
breathe  as  its  first  accents,  from  the  dear  lips  which  colour 
and  heat  have  quitted — '  Oh  I  I  have  bad  a  suffering  night. 
This  morning  I  am  worse.  I  have  tried  to  rise.  I  cannot. 
Dreams  I  am  unused  to  have  troubled  me.' 

Then  the  watcher  approaches  the  patient's  pillow,  and 
sees  a  new  and  strange  moulding  of  the  familiar  features^ 
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feels  at  once  that  the  insafferable  moment  draws  nigh, 
knows  that  it  is  God's  will  his  idol  shall  be  broken^  and 
bends  his  head^  and  subdnes  his  soul  to  the  sentence  he 
cannot  averts  and  scarce  can  bear. 

Happy  Mrs.  Pryor !  She  was  still  praying,  unconscions 
that  the  sammer  sun  hung  above  the  hills,  when  her  child 
softly  woke  in  her  arms.  No  piteous  unconscious  moaning 
— sound  which  so  wastes  our  strength  that,  even  if  we  have 
sworn  to  be  firm,  a  rush  of  unconquerable  fears  sweeps  away 
the  oath, — preceded  her  waking.  No  space  of  deaf  apathy 
followed.  The  first  words  spoken  were  not  those  of  one 
becoming  estranged  from  this  world,  and  already  permitted 
to  stray  at  times  into  realms  foreign  to  the  living.  Caroline 
evidently  remembered  with  clearness  what  had  happened. 

Thus  did  poor  Charlotte,  dreaming  alone,  make  use  of 
her  own  pain  for  the  imagining  of  joy  ;  thus,  sitting  in 
her  ^  lonely  room — the  clock  ticking  loud  in  a  still  house,' 
did  she  comfort  her  own  desolation  by  this  exquisite  and 
tender  picture  of  mother  and  daughter  reunited,  made 
known  to  each  other,  after  years  of  separation  and  under 
the  shadow  of  death.  Caroline  Helstone  shall  not  be 
left  in  darkness  and  forlorn!  Charlotte  will  bring  her 
to  the  light — place  her  in  loving  shelter. 

Mrs.  Pryor  held  Caroline  to  her  bosom ;  she  cradled  her 
in  her  arms ;  she  rocked  her  softly,  as  if  lulling  a  young 
child  to  sleep. 

*My  mother  1  My  own  mother  !'  The  offspring  nestled 
to  the  parent :  that  parent,  feeling  the  endearment  and  hear- 
ing the  appeal,  gathered  her  closer  still.  She  covered  her 
with  noiseless  kisses :  she  murmured  love  over  her,  like  a 
cushat  fostering  its  young. 
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Then  from  the  ecstasy  of  mother  and  child,  the ' maker' 
passed  on  to  the  love-story  of  Shirley  and  Louis  Moore 
— Shirley  who  stood  in  Charlotte's  mind,  as  she  herself 
tells  us,  for  Emily.  Emily  lay  under  the  floor  of  the 
old  church,  a  stone's  throw  from  Charlotte,  as  she  wrote ; 
and  Charlotte,  looking  up  at  each  passing  sound,  would 
be  clutched  anew,  hour  after  hour,  by  the  thought  of 
Emily's  pain,  Emily's  death-anguish,  the  waste  of  Emily's 
genius.  But  as  the  small  writing  covered  the  advancing 
page,  Emily  lived  again — ^grown  rich,  beautiful,  happy. 
Her  dog,  old  Tartar,  rambled  beside  her ;  the  glow  of 
health  is  on  her  cheek ;  she  has  a  lover,  and  a  wedding- 
dress  ;  length  of  days  and  of  joy — both  are  secured  to 
her.  One  may  say  what  one  will  of  these  last  chapters 
of  'Shirley.'  Louis  Moore  is  no  favourit/e  with  any 
reader  of  the  Brontes ;  his  courting  of  Shirley  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  realities  either  of  love  or  of  the  male 
human  being;  his  very  creation  involves  a  certain  dull- 
ing and  weakening  of  Charlotte's  faculty  —  a  certain 
morbidness  also.  But  those  who  recall  the  circumstances 
of  *  Shirley's'  composition  will  for  ever  forgive  him; 
they  will  remember  how  tired  and  trembling  was  the 
hand  that  drew  him ;  how  he  stood  in  Charlotte's  sad 
fancy  for  protecting  strength,  and  passionate  homage, 
for  all  that  Emily  would  never  know,  and  all  that  the 
woman  in  Charlotte,  at  that  desolate  moment  of  her  life, 
most  yearned  to  know. 
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There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  *  Shirley,' 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  suffered  seriously  from  the 
tension  and  distraction  of  mind  amid  which  it  was  com- 
posed. It  was  neither  the  unity,  the  agreeable  old- 
fashioned  unity  of  'Jane  Eyre,'  nor,  as  a  whole,  the 
passionate  truth  of  '  Villette.'  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
book,  the  story  suddenly  gives  way.  The  love^tory  of 
Robert  and  Caroline  has  somehow  to  be  delayed ;  and 
one  divines  that  the  writer — for  whom  life  has  tem- 
porarily made  impossible  that  fiery  concentration  of  soul, 
in  which  a  year  or  two  later  she  wrote  '  Villette ' — hesi- 
tates as  to  the  love-story  of  Shirley  and  Louis.  She  does 
not  see  her  way ;  she  gropes  a  little ;  and  that  angel  of 
imagination,  to  which  she  pays  so  many  a  glowing  tribute 
in  the  course  of  her  work,  seems  to  droop  its  wing  beside 
her,  and  move  listlessly  through  two  or  three  chapters, 
which  do  little  more  than  mark  time  till  the  divine  breath 
returns.  These  are  the  chapters  headed  '  Shirley  seeks 
to  be  saved  by  works,' '  Whitsuntide,' '  The  School  Feast.' 
They  are  really  scene -shifting  chapters  while  the  new 
act  is  preparing ;  and  the  interval  is  long  and  the  ma- 
chinery a  little  clumsy.  '  Villette '  also  passes  from  one 
motive  to  another,  from  Lucy's  first  love  for  Graham 
Bretton,  to  her  second  love  for  Paul  Emanuel.  But  in 
'  Villette '  the  transition  is  made  with  admirable  swift- 
ness. As  Graham  Bretton  recedes,  parH  passuj  Paul 
Emanuel  advances.  The  two  themes  are  interwoven ; 
the  book  never  ceases  to  be  an  organism ;  there  is  no 
faltering  in  the  writer,  no  uncertainty  in  the  touch. 
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Invention  full  and  warm  flows  through  it  in  a^  "®^ 
slackening  tide  ;  there  are  few  or  none  of  the  oola  c 
superflooQS  passages  that  disfigure  the  middle  region  o. 
'  Shirley.' 

Signs  of  the  same  momentary  failure  in  the  artist's 
fasing  and  vivifying  power  are  numerous  also  in  the 
style  of  '  Shirley,'  as  compared  with  the  style  of  *  Vil- 
lette.'  Commonplaces  writ  large;  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce pages  of  'copy,' pages  that  any  'descriptive  report- 
er' could  do  as  well ;  an  Extravagance  which  is  not  power, 
but  rather  a  kind  of  womanish  violence;  and  a  humour 
also  that  sometimes  leaves  the  scene  on  which  it  is  turned 
colder  and  more  laboured  than  it  found  it  —  these  are 
some  of  the  faults  that  attach  especially  to  the  central 
scenes  of '  Shirley,'  to  the  many  pages  devoted  to  Shirley's 
charitable  plans,  to  the  school-treat,  to  the  curates,  to  the 
old  maids.  Take  these  sentences,  for  instance,  from  the 
account  of  Miss  Ainley :  '  Sincerity  is  never  ludicrous ;  it 
is  always  respectable.  Whether  truth — be  it  religious  or 
moral  truth  —  speak  eloquently  and  in  well -chosen  Ian- 
guage  or  not,  its  voice  should  be  heard  with  reverence. 
Let  those  who  cannot  nicely,  and  with  certainty,  discern 
the  diflference  between  those  of  hypocrisy  and  those  of 
sincerity,  never  presume  to  laugh  at  all,  lest  they  should 
have  the  miserable  misfortune  to  laugh  in  the  wrong 
place  and  commit  impiety  when  they  think  they  are 
achieving  wit.' 

A  great  creative  artist,  an  artist  capable  of  writing  a 
•  Villette'  does  not  drop  into  surplusage  of  this  kind,  un- 
less there  is  some  sterilising  and  hostile  influence  over- 
shadowing her.  In  her  happy  hour  she  will  fall  upon 
sentences  like  this  and  sweep  them  from  the  page,  or 
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•  she  will  never  conceive  them.    Humble  truth, 

^st  piety,  the  soorner  to  be  scorned  —  no  need  then 

^  talk  or  prate  about  them.    She  sees  them  in  act  as 

they  live,  and  move,  and  walk;  and  she  records  the 

^      vision — not  any  personal  opinion  about  them. 


Ill 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  argued,  and  with  truth,  that 
even  these  slacker  and  more  diffuse  chapters  of  the  story 
have  a  real  and  abiding  interest  for  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish manners  —  that  this  clerical,  middle-class,  country 
life  was  intimately  known  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  that 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  Helstone,  Cyril  Hall,  the  Curates, 
and  the  rest,  have  at  least  an  historical  interest.  And 
indeed  the  mattery  the  subject,  is  rich  enough ;  it  is 
the  matter  of  Jane  Austen,  of  'Middlemarch,'  and  the 
'Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,'  of  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
of  half  the  eminent  and  most  of  the  readable  novels  of 
English  life.  Charlotte  Bronte  presents  it  with  force 
and  knowledge,  often  with  bursts  of  poetic  or  satiric  ob- 
servation, but  without  either  the  humour  or  the  charm 
that  other  English  hands  have  been  able  to  give  it.  This 
country  and  clerical  life,  though  as  a  human  being  she 
was  part  of  it,  was  not  her  subject  in  literature ;  let  any- 
one compare  the  relative  failure  of  'Shirley'  with  the 
unwavering  power  and  mastery  of  *  Villette.'  It  was 
in  the  play  of  personal  passion,  set  amid  the  foreign 
scenes  of  'Villette'  —  scenes  that  stirred  her  curiosity, 
her  wrath,  her  fancy,  as  novelty  and  change  must  al- 
ways stir  the  poetic,  as  distinguished  from  the  critical 
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or  humorous  genius,  that  Charlotte  at  last  found  her 
best,  her  crowning  opportunity. 

The  men,  for  instance,  of  *  Shirley,'  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance roused  a  protest  among  readers  and  reviewers 
that  can  only  be  repeated  now.    Among  them  Mr.  Hel- 
stone  makes,  on  the  whole,  the  best  impression.    Miss 
Bronte  drew  him  from  experience,  or  at  least  from  a 
germ  of  reality  suflBcient  to  give  life  and  persuasiveness 
to  the  creation  that  sprang  from  it.    Mr.  Kobersou,  of 
Heald's  Hall,  the  indomitable  fighting  parson  of  the 
thirties,  who  was  the  original  of  Helstone,  little  knew 
to  whom  he  was  preaching,  when  at  the  consecration  of 
a  church  near  Haworth  in  1826  he  numbered  among  his 
hearers  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  small,  sharp-faced,  with 
bright  dreamy  eyes.     '  I  never  saw  him  but  that  once,' 
Miss  Bronte  said  later  to  Mr.  Williams.     But  he  was 
known  to  her  father;  his  character  and  exploits  made 
an  impression  in  her  neighbourhood  ;  she  heard  much  of 
him,  and  probably  his  truculent  Tory  virtues  raised  him 
to  hero -height  in  the  fancy  of  an  infant  worshipper  of 
Wellington  and  hater  of  Lord  Grey.    This  was  not  much 
foundation,  but  it  was  enough.     Helstone  has  life  and 
truth ;  his  hardness  or  violence,  his  courtesies  and  his 
scorns,  his  rare  tendernesses,  his  unconquerable  reserves, 
his  smaller  habits  and  gestures  are  finely  studied,  finely 
rendered.     But  he  alone — and  Martin  Torke — have  any 
convincing  veracious  quality  among  the  men  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Yorke  also  was  studied  from  life,  but  the  writer  has 
reproduced  only,  the  incongruities  and  oddities  of  the 
character,  not  the  unity  of  the  man.     Robert  Moore  is 
ingeniously  imagined  and  often  interesting.     But  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  book  the  cloud  of  sorrow  and  be- 
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wilderment  that  descended  on  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
dulling  nerve  and  vision,  blurs  him  also,  so  that  he  seems 
to  dissolve  and  break  up,  to  be  no  longer  a  man  and  an 
entity. 

And  Louis  Moore !  When  her  friendly  critics  in  Com- 
hill,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Taylor,  sent  her  during  the 
progress  of  the  book — which  they  were  allowed  to  see 
in  manuscript — some  'complaints'  of  her  heroes,  Char- 
lotte answered  in  much  depression,  that  her  critics  were 
probably  justified.  '  When  I  write  about  women  I  am 
sure  of  my  ground — in  the  other  case  I  am  not  so  sure.' 
And  once  or  twice,  in  meeting  criticisms  on  'Jane  Eyre' 
or  'Shirley,'  she  says  with  perfect  frankness  that  it  may 
all  be  very  true.  She  has  seen  too  little  of  society; 
known  too  little  of  men.  Yet  all  the  time  she  had  with- 
in her  that  store  of  passionate  and  complete  observation, 
whence,  later  on,  Paul  Emanuel  was  to  rise  and  have  his 
being.  And  she  was  by  no  means  meek  in  her  general 
estimate  of  the  power  of  women  to  describe  and  pene- 
trate men  in  fiction.  There  is  a  passage  in  '  Shirley ' 
where  Miss  Keeldar,  after  pouring  scorn  on  some  of 
the  well-known  heroines  of  men's  novels,  maintains, 
with  warmth,  that  in  fiction  women  read  men  more 
truly  than  men  are  able  to  read  women ;  and  one  hears 
through  her  animated  talk  the  voice  of  Charlotte  her- 
self. 

That  Charlotte  Bronte,  under  adequate  stimulus,  could 
draw  a  living  man  with  truth,  humour  and  variety,  Paul 
Emanuel  is  there  to  testify.  No  single  atom  of  true  ex- 
perience was  ever  lost  upon  her  genius.  But  her  shyness 
and  silence  allowed  her  too  little  of  this  experience,  and 
in  the  pure  play  of  imagination  she  was  inferior,  in  deal. 
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ing  with  character,  to  her  sister  Emily.  Emily  knew 
less  of  men  personally  than  Charlotte.  But  she  had  no 
illusions  about  them,  and  Charlotte  had  many.  Emily  is 
the  true  creator,  using  the  most  limited  material  in  the 
puissant,  detached  impersonal  way  that  belongs  only  to 
the  highest  gifts — the  way  of  Shakespeare.  Charlotte 
is  often  parochial,  womanish,  and  morbid  in  her  imagina- 
tion of  men  and  their  relation  to  women ;  Emily  who  has 
known  two  men  only,  her  father  and  her  brother,  and 
derives  all  other  knowledge  of  the  sex  from  books,  from 
Tabby's  talk  in  the  kitchen,  from  the  forms  and  features 
she  passes  in  the  village  street,  or  on  the  moors — Emily. 
can  create  a  Heathcliff,  a  Hareton  Earnshaw,  a  Joseph, 
an  Edgar  Linton,  with  equal  force,  passion,  and  indiffer- 
ence. All  of  them  up  to  a  certain  point,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  knows  nothing  of  certain  ground-truths  of 
Ufe,  are  equally  false ;  but  beyond  that  point  all  have 
the  same  magnificent,  careless  truth  of  imagination.  She 
never  bowed  before  her  creatures,  in  a  sort  of  personal 
subjection  to  them,  as  Charlotte  did. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  compare  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  conceptions  of  Rochester  and  the  two 
Moores,  her  painting  of  the  relations  between  these  heroes 
and  the  women  of  the  piece,  with  the  ideas  and  concep- 
tions of  George  Sand  in  almost  all  her  earlier  stories. 
To  Jane  Eyre,  Rochester  is  ^  my  master '  from  first  to 
last ;  Louis  Moore  is  the  tutor  and  the  tyrant  even  in 
love-making;  Paul  Emanuel,  for  all  his  foibles  and  tem- 
pers that  make  him  so  welcome  and  so  real,  is  still  in 
relation  to  the  woman  he  loves,  the  captor,  the  teacher, 
the  breaker-in.  And  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  Miss 
Bronte's  letters,  and  in  what  is  known  of  her  married  life, 
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to  show  that  this,  in  fact,  was  her  own  personal  ideal. 
She  had  battled  with  the  world,  and  she  dreamed  of 
rest ;  she  had  been  forced  to  exercise  her  own  will  with 
so  strong  and  unceasing  an  effort,  that  the  thought  of 
dropping  the  tension  for  ever,  of  handing  all  judgment? 
all  choice,  over  to  another's  will,  became  delight ;  and, 
last  and  most  important,  what  she  did  not  know  she 
glorified.  But  George  Sand,  alas!  knew  too  much,  and 
knew  too  well.  Ko  schoolroom  imaginations  are  possible 
to  her.  The  men  she  creates  are  handled  with  a  large 
indulgence,  half  maternal,  half  poetic,  that  may  turn  to 
irony  or  to  reproach,  never  to  the  mere  woman's  self- 
surrender.  In  general,  as  M.  Faguet  says,  'elle  aime  les 
types  de  femmes  6nergiques  et  d'hommes  faibles,'  and 
this  preference  is  the  unconscious  reflection  of  her  own 
personal  history.  In  her  various  love  affairs  she  had 
always  found  herself  in  the  end  the  better  man ;  she  had 
shaken  herself  free  from  fettering  claims  because  the 
artist  in  her  was  much  stronger  than  the  woman,  and 
the  man  of  the  present,  seen  in  his  actuality,  had  come 
to  seem  to  her  but  a  poor  creature.  She  dreamed  of  a 
man  of  the  future,  and  a  marriage  of  the  future.  Mean- 
while, the  men  she  imagines  and  describes  in  so  large  a 
number  of  her  novels,  the  relations  she  draws  between 
them  and  the  women  they  love,  betray  her  own  secret 
consciousness  of  power  and  ascendency.  Hence  Lelia 
and  Stenio,  Edm6  and  Mauprat,  Andr6,  Simon,  and 
many  more. 

The  personal  contrast,  indeed,  between  the  two  writers, 
the  two  women,  can  hardly  be  conceived  too  sharply.  We 
shall  realise  it  a  little,  perhaps,  if  we  try  to  imagine 
George  Sand,  after  her  early  successes,  and  in  the  first 
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glow  of  fame,  marrying  a  country  curate,  without  a  tinge 
of  letters,  who  encouraged  his  wife  to  give  up  the  prac- 
tice of  novel-writing,  and  in  return  *  often  found  a  little 
work  for  her  to  do '  in  his  study  or  the  parish ;  if  we 
endeavour  to  think  of  her  as  submitting  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  finding  in  the  quiet  happiness  of  the  simplest 
domestic  life  reward  enough  for  the  suppression  of  her 
gift  and  the  taming  of  her  soul. 


IV 

On  the  other  hand— in  compensation — could  George 
Sand  liave  imagined  or  drawn  a  Caroline  Helstone?    In 
all  her  work,  did  she  ever  penetrate  as  close  to  the '  very 
pulse  of  the  machine '  as  Charlotte  Bronte  has  done  in 
this  picture  of  Caroline?    I  think  not.   For  delicacy,  poe- 
try, divination,  charm,  Caroline  stands  supreme  among 
the  women  of  Miss  Bronte's  gallery.     She  is  as  true  as 
Lucy  Snowe,  but  infinitely  more  delightful ;  she  has  the 
same  flower-like  purity  and  fragrance  as  Frances  in  the 
'  Professor,'  but  she  is  more  tangible,  more  varied ;  she 
can  love  with  the  same  intensity  as  ^  Jane  Eyre,'  but  to 
intensity  she  adds  an  aBtherial  and  tender  grace  that 
Jane  must  do  without.    The  exquisite  quality  in  her  she 
shares  indeed  with  Paulina  in  *  Villette';  but  Paulina  is 
a  mere  sketch  compared  to  her.     From  the  moment  when 
in  her  *soft  bloom'  she  first  enters  the  Moores'  sitting- 
room,  to  the  final  scene  when  Robert  graciously  rewards 
her  faith  and  affection  with  a  heart  far  below  her  deserts, 
she  is  all  woman  and  all  love.    It  is  conceivable  that  she^ 
being  what  she  is,  should  have  felt  no  jealousy  of  Shirley ; 
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that  she  should  have  drooped  without  complaining ;  that 
she  should  have  preferred  rather  to  die  than  hate ;  to  slip 
out  of  the  struggle  rather  than  make  a  selfish  claim.  Yet 
she  is  no  mere  bundle  of  virtues;  hers  is  no  insipid  or 
eclectic  goodness  like  that  of  Thackeray's  Lauras  and 
Amelias.  What  fortitude  and  courage  even  in  her  despai r 
—  what  tenderness  in  her  relation  to  her  new-found 
mother — what  daring  in  the  dove,  when  the  heart  and 
its  rights  are  to  be  upheld  I 

'Love  a  crime  !  No,  Shirley:  love  is  a  divine  virtue — 
obtrnsiveness  is  a  crime  ;  forwardness  is  a  crime  ;  and  both 
disgust :  but  love  !  —  no  purest  angel  need  blush  to  love  ! 
And  when  I  see  or  hear  either  man  or  woman  couple  shame 
with  love,  I  know  their  minds  are  coarse,  their  associations 
debased.  .  .  .' 

'  You  sacrifice  three-fourths  of  the  world,  Caroline.' 

'  They  are  coM — they  are  cowardly — they  are  stupid,  on 
the  subject,  Shirley  !  They  never  loved— they  never  were 
loved  V 

'  Thou  art  right,  Lina  !  And  in  their  dense  ignorance 
they  blaspheme  living  fire,  seraph -brought  from  a  divine 
altar.' 

'  They  confound  it  with  sparks  mounting  from  Tophet !' 

Shirley  Keeldar,  too,  is  full  of  charm,  though,  as  a  con- 
ception, she  has  hardly  the  roundness,  the  full  and  deli- 
cate truth  of  Caroline.  But  the  two  complete  each  other, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte  has  expressed  in  the  picture  of 
Shirley  that  wilder  and  more  romantic  element  of  her 
own  being,  which  found  a  little  later  far  richer  and 
stronger  utterance  in  *  Villette.'  Caroline,  Shirley,  Mrs. 
Pry  or — delicacy,  wildness,  family  affection — these  in- 
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deed  are  the  three  aspects  of  Charlotte's  personality, 
Charlotte's  genius.  So  that  they  are  children  of  her 
own  heart's  blood,  spirits  born  of  her  own  essence,  and 
warm  with  her  own  life. 


Thus  again  we  return  once  more  to  the  central  claim, 
the  redeeming  spell  of  all  Charlotte  Bronte's  work  — 
which  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  thing  written,  to  speak 
in  paradoxes,  as  in  the  temper  and  heart  of  the  writer. 
If '  Shirley,'  wherever  the  women  of  the  story  are  chiefly 
concerned,  is  richer  even  than  '  Jane  Eyre'  in  poetry  and 
unexpectedness,  in  a  sort  of  fresh  and  sparkling  charm 
like  that  of  a  moor  in  sunshine,  it  is  because  Charlotte 
Bronte  herself  has  grown  and  mellowed  in  the  interval ; 
because  she  has  thought  more,  felt  more,  trembled  still 
more  deeply  under  the  pain  and  beauty  of  the  world. 
Untoward  circumstance   indeed   makes  'Shirley'  less 
than  a  masterpiece,  distracts  the  thinking  brain  and 
patient  hand,  is  the  parent  here  and  there  of  blurs  and 
inequalities.    But  this  is,  so  to  speak,  an  accident.    Grief 
and  weariness  of  spirit  dim  the  clear  eyes,  or  mar  the  ut- 
terance of  the  story-teller  from  time  to  time.    But  the 
steady  growth  of  genius  is  there  all  the  same.    '  Shirley ' 
is  not  so  good  a  story,  not  so  remarkable  an  achievement 
as  '  Jane  Eyre,'  but  it  contains  none  the  less  the  promise 
and  potency  of  higher  things  than  *  Jane  Eyre ' — of  the 
brilliant,  the  imperishable  '  Villette.' 

Maby  a.  Waed. 
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CHAPTEB  I 

LBVrnCAL 

Of  late  years,  an  abundant  shower  of  curates  has  fallen 
upon  the  north  of  England  :  they  lie  very  thick  on  the  hills ; 
every  parish  has  one  or  more  of  them ;  they  are  young  enough 
to  be  very  active,  and  ought  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
But  not  of  late  years  are  we  about  to  speak ;  we  are  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century :  late  years — present 
years  are  dusty,  sun-burnt,  hot,  arid;  we  will  evade  the 
noon,  forget  it  in  siesta,  pass  the  mid-day  in  slumber,  and 
dream  of  dawn. 

If  you  think,  from  this  prelude,  that  anything  like  a 
romance  is  preparing  for  you,  reader,  you  never  were  more 
mistaken.  Do  you  anticipate  sentiment,  and  poetry,  and 
reverie?  Do  you  expect  passion,  and  stimulus,  and  melo- 
drama ?  Calm  your  expectations ;  reduce  them  to  a  lowly 
standard.  Something  real,  cool,  and  solid,  lies  before  you ; 
something  imromantic  as  Monday  morning,  when  all  who 
have  work  wake  with  the  consciousness  that  they  must  rise 
and  betake  themselves  thereto.  It  is  not  positively  affirmed 
that  you  shall  not  have  a  taste  of  the  exciting,  perhaps 
towards  the  middle  and  close  of  the  meal,  but  it  is  resolved 
that  the  first  dish  set  upon  the  table  shall  be  one  that  a 
Catholic — ^ay,  even  an  Anglo-Catholic — might  eat  on  Good 
Friday  in  Passion  Week ;  it  shall  be  cold  lentils  and  vinegar 
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withont  oil ;  it  shall  be  unleavened  bread  with  bitter  herbs, 
and  no  roast  lamb. 

Of  late  years,  I  say,  an  abundant  shower  of  curates  has 
fallen  upon  the  north  of  England ;  but  in  eighteen-hundred- 
eleven-twelve  that  affluent  rain  had  not  descended :  curates 
were  scarce  then  :  there  was  no  Pastoral  Aid — no  Additional 
Curates'  Society  to  stretch  a  helping  hand  to  worn-out  old 
rectors  and  incumbents,  and  give  them  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  a  vigorous  young  colleague  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  present  successors  of  the  apostles,  disciples  of  Dr.  Pusey 
and  tools  of  the  Propaganda,  were  at  that  time  being  hatched 
imder  cradle-blankets,  or  imdergoing  regeneration  by  nursery- 
baptism  in  wash-hand-basins.  You  could  not  have  guessed 
by  looking  at  any  one  of  them  that  the  Italian-ironed  double 
frills  of  its  net-cap  surrounded  the  brows  of  a  pre-ordained, 
specially  sanctified  successor  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or 
St.  John ;  nor  could  you  have  foreseen  in  the  folds  of  its 
long  night-gown  the  white  surplice  in  which  it  was  hereafter 
cruelly  to  exercise  the  souls  of  its  parishioners,  and  strangely 
to  nonplus  its  old-fashioned  vicar  by  flourishing  aloft  in  a 
pulpit  the  shirt-like  raiment  which  had  never  before  waved 
higher  than  the  reading-desk. 

Yet  even  in  those  days  of  scarcity  there  were  curates : 
the  precious  plant  was  rare,  but  it  might  be  foimd.  A  certain 
favoured  district  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  could 
boast  three  rods  of  Aaron  blossoming  within  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles.  You  shall  see  them,  reader.  Step  into  this 
neat  garden-house  on  the  skirts  of  Whinbury,  walk  forward 
into  the  little  parlour — there  they  are  at  dinner.  Allow  me 
to  introduce  them  to  you : — Mr.  Donne,  curate  of  Whinbury ; 
Mr.  Malone,  curate  of  Briarfield;  Mr.  Sweeting,  curate  of 
Nunnely.  These  are  Mr.  Donne's  lodgings,  being  the 
habitation  of  one  John  Gale,  a  small  clothier.  Mr.  Donne 
has  kindly  invited  his  brethren  to  regale  with  him.  You  and 
I  will  join  the  party,  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  hear  what  is 
to  be  heard.  At  present,  however,  they  are  only  eating; 
and  while  they  eat  we  will  talk^side. 
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These  gentlemen  are  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  they  possess 
all  the  activity  of  that  interesting  age — an  activity  which 
their  moping  old  vicars  would  fain  turn  into  the  channel  of 
their  pastoral  duties,  often  expressing  a  wish  to  see  it  ex- 
pend^ in  a  diligent  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  in 
frequent  visits  to  the  sick  of  their  respective  parishes.  But 
the  youthful  Levites  feel  this  to  be  dull  work  ;  they  prefer 
lavishing  their  energies  on  a  course  of  proceeding,  which, 
though  to  other  eyes  it  appear  more  heavy  with  ennui,  more 
cursed  with  monotony,  than  the  toil  of  the  weaver  at  his 
loom,  seems  to  yield  them  an  unfailing  supply  of  enjoyment 
and  occupation. 

I  allude  to  a  rushing  backwards  and  forwards,  amongst 
themselves,  to  and  from  their  respective  lodgings :  not  a 
round— but  a  triangle  of  visits,  which  they  keep  up  all  the 
year  through,  in  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
Season  and  weather  make  no  difference ;  with  unintelligible 
zeal  they  dare  snow  and  hail,  wind  and  rain,  mire  and  dust, 
to  go  and  dine,  or  drink  tea,  or  sup  with  each  other.  What 
attracts  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  not  friend- 
ship; for  whenever  they  meet  they  quarrel.  It  is  not 
religion ;  the  thing  is  never  named  amongst  them  :  theology 
they  may  discuss  occasionally,  but  piety — never.  It  is  not 
the  love  of  eating  and  drinking ;  each  might  have  as  good  a 
joint  and  pudding,  tea  as  potent,  and  toast  as  succulent,  at 
his  own  lodgings,  as  is  served  to  him  at  his  brother's.  Mrs. 
Gale,  Mrs.  Hogg,  and  Mrs.  Whipp— their  respective  land- 
ladies—affirm that  *  it  is  just  for  nought  else  but  to  give  folk 
trouble.'  By  *  folk  *  the  good  ladies  of  course  mean  them- 
selves ;  for  indeed  they  are  kept  in  a  continual  *  fry  *  by  this 
system  of  mutual  invasion. 

Mr.  Donne  and  his  guests,  as  I  have  said,  are  at  dinner ; 
Mrs.  Gale  waits  on  them,  but  a  spark  of  the  hot  kitchen  fire 
is  in  her  eye.  She  considers  that  the  privilege  of  inviting  a 
friend  to  a  meal  occasionally,  without  additional  charge  (a 
privilege  included  in  the  terms  on  which  she  lets  her 
lodgings),  has  been  quite  sufficiently  exercised  of  late.     The 
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present  week  is  yet  but  at  Thursday,  and  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Malone,  the  curate  of  Briarfield,  came  to  breakfast  and 
stayed  dinner ;  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Sweeting 
of  Nunnely,  came  to  tea,  remained  to  supper,  occupied  the 
spare  bed,  and  favoured  her  with  their  company  to  breakbet  on 
Wednesday  morning ;  now,  on  Thursday,  they  are  both  here 
at  dinner,  and  she  is  ahnost  certain  they  will  stay  all  xnf^i. 
*  G'en  est  trop,'  she  would  say,  if  she  could  speak  Frenoh. 

Mr.  Sweeting  is  mincing  the  ^lice  of  roast-beef  on  his 
plate,  and  complaining  that  it  is  very  tough ; .  Mr.  Donne 
says  the  beer  is  flat.  Ay !  that  is  the  worst  of  it :  if  they 
would  only  be  civil,  Mrs.  Gale  wouldn't  mind  it  so  much ; 
if  they  would  only  seem  satisfied  with  what  they  get,  she 
wouldn't  care,  but  '  these  young  parsons  is  so  high  and  so 
scornful,  they  set  everybody  beneath  their  "  fit :  "  they  treat 
her  with  less  than  civility,  just  because  she  doesn't  keep  a 
servant,  but  does  the  work  of  the  house  herself,  as  her  mother 
did  afore  her :  then  they  are  always  speaking  against  York- 
shire ways  and  Yorkshire  folk,'  and  by  that  very  token  Mrs. 
Gale  does  not  believe  one  of  them  to  be  a  real  gentleman,  or 
come  of  gentle  kin.  *  The  old  parsons  is  worth  the  .whole 
lump  of  college  lads;  they  know  what  belangs  to  good 
manners,  and  is  kind  to  high  and  low.' 

'  More  bread ! '  cries  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  tone  which, 
though  prolonged  but  to  utter  two  syllables,  proclaims  him 
at  once  a  native  of  the  land  of  shamrocks  and  potatoes. 
Mrs.  Gale  hates  Mr.  Malone  more  than  either  of  the  other 
two  :  but  she  fears  him  also,  for  he  is  a  tall,  strongly-built 
personage,  with  real  Irish  legs  and  arms,  and  a  face  as 
genuinely  national :  not  the  Milesian  face — not  Daniel 
O'Connell's  style,  but  the  high-featured,  North-American- 
Indian  sort  of  visage,  which  belongs  to  a  certain  class  of  the 
Irish  gentry,  and  has  a  petrified  and  proud  look,  better  suited 
to  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  slaves,  than  to  the  landlord  of  a 
free  peasantry.  Mr.  Malone's  father  termed  himself  a 
gentleman :  he  was  poor  and  in  debt,  and  besottedly 
arrogant ;  and  his  son  was  like  him. 
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Mrs.  Gale  offered  the  loaf. 

'  Cut  it,  woman/  said  her  guest ;  and  the  '  woman '  cut 
it  accordingly.  Had  she  followed  her  inclinations,  she  would 
have  out  the  parson  also ;  her  Yorkshire  soul  revolted  abso- 
lutely from  his  manner  of  command. 

The  curates  had  good  appetites,  and  though  the  beef 
was  '  tough,'  they  ate  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  swallowed, 
too,  a  tolerable  allowance  of  the  *  flat  beer,'  while  a  dish  of 
Yorkshire  pudding,  and  two  tureens  of  vegetables,  disappeared 
like  leaves  before  locusts.  The  cheese,  too,  received  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  their  attention ;  and  a  '  spice-cake,' 
which  followed  by  way  of  dessert,  vanished  hke  a  vision, 
and  was  no  more  found.  Its  elegy  was  chanted  in  the 
kitchen  by  Abraham,  Mrs.  Gale's  son  and  heir,  a  youth  of 
six  summers ;  he  had  reckoned  upon  the  reversion  thereof, 
and  when  his  mother  brought  down  the  empty  platter,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  sore. 

The  curates,  meantime,  sat  and  sipped  their  wine;  a 
liquor  of  unpretending  vintage,  moderately  enjoyed.  Mr. 
Malone,  indeed,  would  much  rather  have  had  whisky  ;  but 
Mr.  Donne,  being  an  Enghshman,  did  not  keep  the  beverage. 
While  they  sipped,  they  argued ;  not  on  pohtics,  nor  on 
philosophy,  nor  on  literature — these  topics  were  now  as  ever 
totally  without  interest  for  them — not  even  on  theology, 
practical  or  doctrinal ;  but  on  minute  points  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  frivolities  which  seemed  empty  as  bubbles  to  all 
save  themselves.  Mr.  Malone,  who  contrived  to  secure  two 
glasses  of  wine,  when  his  brethren  contented  themselves 
with  one,  waxed  by  degrees  hilarious  after  his  fashion ;  that 
is,  he  grew  a  little  insolent,  said  rude  things  in  a  hectoring 
tone,  and  laughed  clamorously  at  his  own  brilliancy. 

Each  of  his  companions  became  in  turn  his  butt.  Malone 
had  a  stock  of  jokes  at  their  service,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  serve  out  regularly  on  convivial  occasions  Hke  the 
present,  seldom  varying  his  wit ;  for  which,  indeed,  there 
was  no  necessity,  as  he  never  appeared  to  consider  himself 
monotonous,  and  did  not  at  all  care  what  others  thought. 
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Mr.  Donne,  he  favoured  with  hints  about  his  extreme  meagre- 
ness,  allusions  to  his  tumed-up  nose,  cutting  sarcasms  on  a 
certain  threadbare  chocolate  surtout,  which  that  gentleman 
was  accustomed  to  sport  whenever  it  rained,  or  seemed 
likely  to  rain,  and  criticisms  on  a  choice  set  of  cockney 
phrases,  and  modes  of  pronunciation,  Mr.  Donne's  own 
property,  and  certainly  deserving  of  remark  for  the  elegance 
and  finish  they  communicated  to  his  style. 

Mr.  Sweeting  was  bantered  about  his  stature — he  was  a 
little  man,  a  mere  boy  in  height  and  breadth  compared  with 
the  athletic  Malone — rallied  on  his  musical  accomplish- 
ments— he  played  the  flute  and  sang  hymns  like  a  seraph 
(some  yoxmg  ladies  of  his  parish  thought),  sneered  at  as 
'  the  lady's  pet,'  teased  about  his  mamma  and  sisters ;  for 
whom  poor  Mr.  Sweeting  had  some  lingering  regard,  and  of 
whom  he  was  foolish  enough  now  and  then  to  speak  in  the 
presence  of  the  priestly  Paddy,  from  whose  anatomy  the 
bowels  of  natural  affection  had  somehow  been  omitted. 

The  victims  met  these  attacks  each  in  his  own  way :  Mr. 
Donne  with  a  stilted  self-complacency,  and  half-sullen 
phlegm,  the  sole  props  of  his  otherwise  somewhat  rickety 
dignity ;  Mr.  Sweeting  with  the  indifference  of  a  light,  easy 
disposition,  which  never  professed  to  have  any  dignity  to 
maintain. 

When  Malone's  raillery  became  rather  too  offensive, 
which  it  soon  did,  they  joined  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
tables  on  him,  by  asking  him  how  many  boys  had  shouted 
*  Irish  Peter  ! '  after  him  as  he  came  along  the  road  that  day 
(Malone's  name  was  Peter — the  Rev.  Peter  Augustus 
Malone) ;  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  it  was  the 
mode  in  Ireland  for  clergymen  to  carry  loaded  pistols  in 
their  pockets,  and  a  shillelagh  in  their  hands,  when  they 
made  pastoral  visits;  inquiring  the  signification  of  such 
words  as  vele,  firrum,  helium,  stomim  (so  Mr.  Malone  in- 
variably pronounced  veil,  firm,  helm,  storm),  and  employing 
such  other  methods  of  retaliation  as  the  innate  refinement 
of  their  minds  suggester* 
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This,  of  course,  would  not  do.  Malone,  being  neither 
good-natured  nor  phlegmatic,  was  presently  in  a  towering 
passion.  He  vociferated,  gesticulated :  Donne  and  Sweeting 
I&ughed.  He  reviled  them  as  Saxons  and  snobs  at  the  very 
top  pitch  of  his  high  Celtic  voice ;  they  taunted  him  with 
bcdng  the  native  of  a  conquered  land.  He  menaced  rebellion 
in  the  name  of  his  *  counthry,'  vented  bitter  hatred  against 
English  rule ;  they  spoke  of  rags,  beggary,  and  pestilence. 
The  little  parlour  was  in  an  uproar ;  you  would  have  thought 
a  duel  must  follow  such  virulent  abuse ;  it  seemed  a  wonder 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gk^le  did  not  take  alarm  at  the  noise,  and 
send  for  a  constable  to  keep  the  peace.  But  they  were 
accustomed  to  such  demonstrations;  they  well  knew  that 
the  curates  never  dined  or  took  tea  together  without  a  little 
exercise  of  the  sort,  and  were  quite  easy  as  to  consequences ; 
knowing  that  these  clerical  quarrels  were  as  harmless  as 
they  were  noisy ;  that  they  resulted  in  nothing ;  and  that, 
on  whatever  terms  the  curates  might  part  to-night,  they 
would  be  sure  to  meet  the  best  friends  in  the  world  to-morrow 
morning. 

As  the  worthy  pair  were  sitting  by  their  kitchen  fire, 
listening  to  the  repeated  and  sonorous  contact  of  Malone's 
fist  with  the  mahogany  plane  of  the  parlour-table,  and  to  the 
consequent  start  and  jingle  of  decanters  and  glasses  following 
6wh  assault,  to  the  mocking  laughter  of  the  allied  English 
disputants,  and  the  stuttering  declamation  of  the  isolated 
Hibernian, — as  they  thus  sat,  a  foot  was  heard  on  the  outer 
^r-8tep,  and  the  knocker  quivered  to  a  sharp  appeal. 

Mr.  Gale  went  and  opened. 

'Whom  have  you  up-stairs  in  the  parlour?'  asked  a 
voice ;  a  rather  remarkable  voice,  nasal  in  tone,  abrupt  in 
otteranoe. 

'Oh!  Mr.  Helstone,  is  it  you,  sir?  I  could  hardly  see 
you  for  the  darkness ;  it  is  so  soon  dark  now.  Will  you 
walk  in,  sir  ?  * 

*  I  want  to  know  first  whether  it  is  worth  my  while  walk- 
ing in.    Whom  have  you  up-stairs  ?  * 
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*  The  curates,  sir  1 ' 
'What!  all  of  them  1' 

*  Yes,  sir/ 

*  Been  dining  here  ?  * 

*  Yes,  sir/ 

'  That  will  do/ 

With  these  words  a  person  entered — a  middle-aged 
man,  in  black.  He  walked  straight  across  the  kitchen  to 
an  inner  door,  opened  it,  inclined  his  head  forward,  and 
stood  listening.  There  was  something  to  listen  to,  for  the 
noise  above  was  just  then  louder  than  ever. 

'  Hey  1 '  he  ejaculated  to  himself ;  then  turning  to  Mr. 
Gale — *  Have  you  often  this  sort  of  work  ?  * 

Mr.  Gale  had  been  a  churchwarden,  and  was  indulgent 
to  the  clergy. 

*  They're  young,  you  know,  sir — they're  young,*  said  he, 
deprecatingly. 

*  Young  1  They  want  caning.  Bad  boys— bad  boys  I  and 
if  you  were  a  Dissenter,  John  Gale,  instead  of  being  a  good 
Churchman,  they'd  do  the  like — they'd  expose  themselves : 
but  I'U ' 

By  way  of  finish  to  this  sentence,  he  passed  through 
the  inner  door,  drew  it  after  him,  and  mounted  the  stair. 
Again  he  listened  a  few  minutes  when  he  arrived  at  the 
upper  room.  Making  entrance  without  warning,  he  stood 
before  the  curates. 

And  they  were  silent ;  they  were  transfixed  ;  and  so  was 
the  invader.  He — a  personage  short  of  stature,  but  straight 
of  port,  and  bearing  on  broad  shoulders  a  hawk's  head,  beak, 
and  eye,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  Rehoboam,  or  shovel- 
hat,  which  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  Hft  or 
remove  before  the  presence  in  which  he  then  stood — he  folded 
his  arms  on  his  chest  and  surveyed  his  young  friends — if 
friends  they  were — much  at  his  leisure. 

*  What !  *  he  began,  delivering  his  words  in  a  voice  no 
longer  nasal,  but  deep— more  than  deep — a  voice  made  pur- 
posely hollow  and  cavernous :  *  What  1  has  the  miracle  of 
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Pentecost  been  renewed  ?  Have  the  cloven  tongues  come 
down  again  ?  Where  are  they  ?  The  sound  filled  the  whole 
house  just  now.  I  heard  the  seventeen  languages  in  full 
action :  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judaea,  and  Gappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and 
Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Gyrene,  strangers  of  Eome,  Jews  and  prosel3rtes, 
Cretes  and  Arabians ;  every  one  of  these  must  have  had  its 
representative  in  this  room  two  minutes  since.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Helstone,'  began  Mr.  Donne; 
'take  a  seat,  pray,  sir.    Have  a  glass  of  wine  ? ' 

His  civiHties  received  no  answer :  the  falcon  in  the  black 
coat  proceeded : — *  What  do  I  talk  about  the  gift  of  tongues  ? 
Gift,  indeed  !  I  mistook  the  chapter,  and  book,  and  testament : 
Gospel  for  law.  Acts  for  Genesis,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for 
the  plain  of  Shinar.  It  was  no  gift,  but  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which  has  gabbled  me  deaf  as  a  post.  YoUy  apostles  ? 
What  I  you  three  ?  Gertainly  not :  three  presumptuous 
Babylonish  masons — neither  more  nor  less  ! ' 

'I  assure  you,  sir,  we  were  only  having  a  little  chat 
together  over  a  glass  of  wine  after  a  friendly  dinner :  settling 
the  Dissenters ! ' 

'Ohl  settHng  the  Dissenters — were  you?  Was  Malone 
settling  the  Dissenters?  It  sounded  to  me  much  more  Uke 
settling  his  co-apostles.  You  were  quarrelling  together; 
making  almost  as  much  noise — you  three  alone — as  Moses 
Barraclough,  the  preaching  tailor,  and  all  his  hearers,  are 
making  in  the  Methodist  chapel  down  yonder,  where  they 
are  in  the  thick  of  a  revival.  I  know  whose  fault  it  is — it  is 
yours,  Malone.' 
'Mine  I  sir?' 

*  Yours,  sir.  Donne  and  Sweeting  were  quiet  before  you 
came,  and  would  be  quiet  if  you  were  gone.  I  wish  when 
you  crossed  the  Ghannel  you  had  left  your  Irish  habits 
behmd  you.  Dublin  student  ways  won't  do  here :  the  pro- 
ceedings which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  a  wild  bog  and 
mountain  district  in  Gonnaught  will,  in  a  decent  English 
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parish,  bring  disgrace  on  those  who  indulge  in  them,  and, 
what  is  far  worse,  on  the  sacred  institution  of  which  they  are 
merely  the  himible  appendages.' 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  the  little  elderly  gentle- 
man's manner  of  rebuking  these  youths ;  though  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  quite  the  dignity  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Helstone — standing  straight  as  a  ramrod — looking  keen 
as  a  kite,  presented,  despite  his  clerical  hat,  black  coat,  and 
gaiters,  more  the  air  of  a  veteran  officer  chiding  his  sub- 
alterns, than  of  a  venerable  priest  exhorting  his  sons  in  the 
faith.  Gospel  mildness — apostolic  benignity,  never  seemed 
to  have  breathed  their  influence  over  that  keen  brown  visage; 
but  firmness  had  fixed  the  features,  and  sagacity  had  carved 
her  own  lines  about  them. 

*I  met  Supplehough,'  he  continued,  'plodding  through 
the  mud  this  wet  night,  going  to  preach  at  MiUdean  opposi- 
tion shop.  As  I  told  you,  I  heard  Barraclough  bellowing  in 
the  midst  of  a  conventicle  like  a  possessed  bull ;  and  I  find 
yoUy  gentlemen,  tarrying  over  your  half -pint  of  muddy  port- 
wine,  and  scolding  like  angry  old  women.  No  wonder 
Supplehough  should  have  dipped  sixteen  adult  converts  in  a 
day — which  he  did  a  fortnight  since ;  no  wonder  Barra- 
clough, scamp  and  hypocrite  as  he  is,  should  attract  all  the 
weaver-girls  in  their  flowers  and  ribbons,  to  witness  how 
much  harder  are  his  knuckles  than  the  wooden  brim  of  his 
tub ;  as  little  wonder  that  you,  when  you  are  left  to  your- 
selves, without  your  rectors— myself,  and  Hall,  and  Boultby 
— to  back  you,  should  too  often  perform  the  holy  service  of 
our  church  to  bare  walls,  and  read  your  bit  of  a  dry  discourse 
to  the  clerk,  and  the  organist,  and  the  beadle.  But  enough 
of  the  subject :  I  came  to  see  Malone — I  have  an  errand 
unto  thee,  0  captain  1  * 

*  What  is  it  ?  *  inquired  Malone,  discontentedly ;  *  there 
can  be  no  funeral  to  take  at  this  time  of  day.' 

*  Have  you  any  arms  about  you  ?  ' 

'  Arms,  sir  ? — yes,  and  legs  : '  and  he  advanced  the 
mighty  members. 
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'  Bah  1  weapons,  I  mean.' 

'  I  have  the  pistols  you  gave  me  yourself ;  I  never  part 
with  them  :  I  lay  them  ready  cocked  on  a  chahr  by  my  bed- 
side at  night.    I  have  my  blackthorn/ 

*  Very  good.    Will  you  go  to  Hollow's-mill  ? ' 

'What  is  stirring  at  Hollow's-mill ? * 

'Nothing  as  yet,  nor  perhaps  will  be ;  but  Moore  is  alone 
there :  he  has  sent  all  the  workmen  he  can  trust  to  Stilbro' ; 
there  are  only  two  women  left  about  the  place.  It  would  be 
a  nice  opportunity  for  any  of  his  well-wishers  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  if  they  knew  how  straight  the  path  was  made  before 
them.' 

'I  am  none  of  his  well-wishers,  sir:  I  don't  care  for 
him.' 

'Soh  !  Malone,  you  are  afraid.' 

'You  know  me  better  than  that.  If  I  really  thought 
there  was  a  chance  of  a  row,  I  would  go :  but  Moore  is  a 
strange,  shy  man,  whom  I  never  pretend  to  understand ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  sweet  company  only,  I  would  not  stir 
a  step.' 

'  But  there  is  a  chance  of  a  row  ;  if  a  positive  riot  does 
not  take  place — of  which,  indeed,  I  see  no  signs — yet  it  is 
nnlikely  this  night  will  pass  quite  tranquilly.  You  know 
Moore  has  resolved  to  have  the  new  machinery,  and  he 
expects  two  waggon-loads  of  frames  and  shears  from  Stilbro' 
Ais  evening.  Scott,  the  overlooker,  and  a  few  picked  men, 
are  gone  to  fetch  them.' 

'They  will  bring  them  in  safely  and  quietly  enough, 
sir.' 

'  Moore  says  so,  and  afl&rms.he  wants  nobody :  some  one, 
however,  he  must  have,  if  it  were  only  to  bear  evidence  in 
case  anything  should  happen.  I  call  him  very  careless. 
He  sits  in  the  counting-house  with  the  shutters  unclosed ; 
he  goes  out  here  and  there  after  dark,  wanders  right  up  the 
hollow,  down  Fieldhead-lane,  among  the  plantations,  just  as 
if  he  were  the  darling  of  the  neighbourhood,  or — being,  as 
he  is,  its  detestation — bore  a  "charmed  life"  as  they  say  in 
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talebooks.  He  takes  no  warning  from  the  fate  of  Pearson, 
nor  from  that  of  Armitage — shot,  one  in  his  own  house  and 
the  other  on  the  moor.' 

'  But  he  should  take  warning,  sir,  and  use  precautions 
too,'  interposed  Mr.  Sweeting ;  *  and  I  think  he  would  if  he 
heard  what  I  heard  the  other  day.* 

*  What  did  yoa  hear,  Davy  ? ' 

'  You  know  Mike  Hartley,  sir  ?  * 

*  The  Antinomian  weaver.    Yes.' 

*  When  Mike  has  been  drinking  for  a  few  weeks  together, 
he  generally  winds  up  by  a  visit  to  Nunnely  vicarage,  to  tell 
Mr.  Hall^  piece  of  his  mind  about  his  sermons,  to  denounce 
the  horrible  tendency  of  his  doctrine  of  works,  and  warn  him 
that  he  and  all  his  hearers  are  sitting  in  outer  darkness.' 

*  Well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Moore.' 

'  Besides  being  an  Antinomian,  he  is  a  violent  Jacobin 
and  Leveller,  sir.' 

*  I  know.  When  he  is  very  drunk,  his  mind  is  always 
running  on  regicide.  Mike  is  not  unacquainted  with  history, 
and  it  is  rich  to  hear  him  going  over  the  hst  of  tyrants  of 
whom,  as  he  says,  "  the  revenger  of  blood  has  obtained  satis- 
faction." The  fellow  exults  strangely  in  murder  done  on 
crowned  heads,  or  on  any  head  for  political  reasons.  I  have 
already  heard  it  hinted  that  he  seems  to  have  a  queer 
hankering  after  Moore:  is  that  what  you  allude  to. 
Sweeting  ? ' 

*  You  use  the  proper  term,  sir.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  Mike 
has  no  personal  hatred  of  Moore ;  Mike  says  he  even  likes 
to  talk  to  him,  and  run  after  him,  but  he  has  a  hankering 
that  Moore  should  be  made  an  example  of :  he  was  extolling 
him  to  Mr.  Hall  the  other  day  as  the  mill-owner  with  the 
most  brains  in  Yorkshire,  and  for  that  reason  he  affirms 
Moore  should  be  chosen  as  a  sacrifice,  an  oblation  of  a  sweet 
savour.  Is  Mike  Hartley  in  his  right  mind,  do  you  think, 
sir  ?  *  inquired  Sweeting,  simply. 

*  Can't  tell,  Davy  :  he  may  be  crazed  or  he  may  be  only 
crafty — or,  perhaps,  a  little  of  both.' 
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'  He  talks  of  seeing  visions,  sir/ 

'  Ay !  He  is  a  very  Ezekiel  or  Daniel  for  visions.  He 
came  just  when  I  was  going  to  bed,  last  Friday  night,  to 
describe  one  that  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Nunnely  Park 
that  very  afternoon/ 

*  Tell  it,  sir — what  was  it  ?  '  urged  Sweeting. 

*  Davy,  thou  hast  an  enormous  organ  of  Wonder  in  thy 
cranium ;  Malone,  you  see,  has  none ;  neither  murders  nor 
visions  interest  him  :  see  what  a  big  vacant  Saph  he  looks  at 
this  moment/ 

*  Saph  !    Who  was  Saph,  sir  ?  * 

*  I  thought  you  would  not  know  :  you  may  find'  it  out ;  it 
is  biblical.  I  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  his  name  and 
race ;  but  from  a  boy  upwards,  I  have  always  attached  8 
personality  to  Saph.  Depend  on  it  he  was  honest,  heavy 
and  luckless;  he  met  his  end  at  Gob,  by  the  hand  of 
Sibbechai/ 

*  But  the  vision,  sir  ? ' 

'Davy,  thou  shalt  hear.     Doime  is  biting  his  nails,  and 
Malone  yawning ;  so  I  will  tell  it  but  to  thee.     Mike  is  out 
of  work,  like  many  others,  ud fortunately ;  Mr.  Grame,  Sir 
Philip  Nunnely's  steward,  gave  him  a  job  about  the  priory : 
according  to  his  account,  Mike  was  busy  hedging  rather  late 
in  the  afternoon,  but  before  dark,  when  he  heard  what  he 
thought  was  a  band  at  a  distance,  bugles,  fifes,  and   the 
sound  of  a  trumpet;  it  came  from  the  forest,  and  he  wondered 
that  there  should  be  music  there.    He  looked  up :  all  amongst 
the  trees  he  saw  moving  objects,  red,  like  poppies,  or  white, 
like  May-blossom  ;  the  wood  was  full  of  them,  they  poured 
out  and   filled  the  park.     He   then  perceived   they  were 
soldiers — thousands  and  tens  of  thousands ;  but  they  made 
no  more  noise  than  a  swarm  of  midges  on  a  summer  even- 
ing.   They  formed  in  order,  he  affirmed,  and  marched,  regi- 
ment after  regiment,  across  the  park :  he  followed  them  to 
Nunnely  Conmion ;  the  music  still  played  soft  and  distant. 
On  the  common  he  watched  them  go  through  a  number  of 
evolutions,  a  man  clothed  in  scarlet  stood  in  the  centre  and 
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directed  them ;  they  extended,  he  declared,  over  fifty  acres; 
they  were  in  sight  half  an  hour ;  then  they  marched  away 
quite  silently:  the  whole  time  he  heard  neither  voice  nor 
tread — nothing  but  the  faint  music  playing  a  solemn 
march.' 

*  Where  did  they  go,  sir  ?  * 

*  Towards  Briarfield.  Mike  followed  them ;  they  seemed 
passing  Fieldhead,  when  a  column  of  smoke,  such  as  might 
be  vomited  by  a  park  of  artillery,  spread  noiseless  over  the 
fields,  the  road,  the  common,  and  rolled,  he  said,  blue  and 
dim,  to  his  very  feet.  As  it  cleared  away  he  looked  again 
for  the  soldiers,  but  they  were  vanished ;  he  saw  them  no 
more.  Mike,  Hke  a  wise  Daniel  as  he  is,  not  only  rehearsed 
the  vision,  but  gave  the  interpretation  thereof :  it  signifies,  he 
intimated,  bloodshed  and  civil  conflict.' 

*  Do  you  credit  it,  sir  ?  *  asked  Sweeting. 

*  Do  you,  Davy  ?  But  come,  Malone,  why  are  you  not 
ofif? 

*  I  am  rather  surprised,  sir,  you  did  not  stay  with  Moore 
yourself :  you  like  this  kind  of  thing.' 

'  So  I  should  have  done,  had  I  not  unfortunately  happened 
to  engage  Boultby  to  sup  with  me  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Bible  Society  meeting  at  Nunnely.  I  promised  to  send  you 
as  my  substitute;  for  which,  by-the-by,  he  did  not  thank 
me :  he  would  much  rather  have  had  me  than  you,  Peter. 
Should  there  be  any  real  need  of  help,  I  shall  join  you  :  the 
mill-bell  will  give  warning.  Meantime,  go ;  unless  (turning 
suddenly  to  Messrs.  Sweeting  and  Donne) — unless  Davy 
Sweeting  or  Joseph  Donne  prefers  going.  What  do  you  say, 
gentlemen?  The  commission  is  an  honourable  one,  not 
without  the  seasoning  of  a  little  real  peril ;  for  the  country 
is  in  a  queer  state,  as  you  all  know,  and  Moore  and  his  mill, 
and  his  machinery,  are  held  in  sufficient  odium.  There  are 
chivalric  sentiments,  there  is  high-beating  courage  under 
those  waistcoats  of  yours,  I  doubt  not.  Perhaps  I  am  too 
partial  to  my  favourite,  Peter;  little  David  shall  be  the 
champion,  or  spotless  Joseph.    Malone,  you  are  but  a  great 
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floandering  Saul  after  all,  good  only  to  lend  your  armour : 
oat  wiih  your  fire-arms  fetch  your  shillelagh ;  it  is  there — ^in 
the  comer.' 

With  a  signifioant  grin,  Malone  produced  his  pistols, 
offoring  one  to  each  of  his  brethren.  They  were  not  readily 
seized  on :  with  graceful  modesty,  each  gentleman  retired  a 
step  from  the  presented  weapon. 

'  I  never  touch  them :  I  never  did  touch  anything  of  the 
kind,'  said  Mr.  Donne. 

'I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Moore,'  murmured 
Sweeting. 

'  If  you  never  touched  a  pistol,  try  the  feel  of  it  now,  great 
satrap  of  Egypt.  As  to  the  little  minstrel,  he  probably  prefers 
encountering  the  Philistines  with  no  other  weapon  than  his 
flute.    Get  their  hats,  Peter ;  they'll  both  of  'em  go.' 

'  No,  sir ;  no,  Mr.  Helstone ;  my  mother  wouldn't  like  it,* 
pleaded  Sweeting. 

'And  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  get  mixed  up  in  affairs  of 
the  kind,'  observed  Donne. 

Helstone  smiled  sardonically ;  Malone  laughed  a  horse- 
laugL  He  then  replaced  his  arms,  took  his  hat  and  cudgel, 
and  saying  that  *  he  never  felt  more  in  time  for  a  shindy  in 
his  life,  and  that  he  wished  a  score  of  greasy  cloth-dressers 
might  beat  up  Moore's  quarters  that  night,'  he  made  his  exit ; 
clearing  the  stairs  at  a  stride  or  two,  and  making  the  house 
shake  with  the  bang  of  the  front-door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  WAGGONS 

The  evening  was  pitch-dark :  star  and  moon  were  qnenohed 
in  grey  rain-clouds — gray  they  would  have  been  by  day,  by 
night  they  looked  sable.  Malone  was  not  a  man  given  to 
close  observation  of  Nature ;  her  changes  passed,  for  the 
most  part,  unnoticed  by  him :  he  could  walk  miles  on  the 
most  varying  April  day,  and  never  see  the  beautiful  dallying 
of  earth  and  heaven ;  never  mark  when  a  sunbeam  kissed 
the  hill-tops,  making  them  smile  clear  in  green  hght,  or 
when  a  shower  wept  over  them,  hiding  their  crests  with  the 
low-hanging,  dishevelled  tresses  of  a  cloud.  He  did  not> 
therefore,  care  to  contrast  the  sky  as  it  now  appeared — a 
muffled,  streaming  vault,  all  black,  save  where,  towards  the 
east,  the  furnaces  of  Stilbro'  ironworks  threw  a  tremulous 
lurid  shimmer  on  the  horizon — with  the  same  sky  on  an 
unclouded  frosty  night.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  ask 
where  the  constellations  and  the  planets  were  gone,  or  to 
regret  the  *  black-blue '  serenity  of  the  air-ocean  which  those 
white  islets  stud ;  and  which  another  ocean,  of  heavier  and 
denser  element,  now  rolled  below  and  concealed.  He  just 
doggedly  pursued  his  way,  leaning  a  Httle  forward  as  he  walked, 
and  wearing  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  as  his  Irish 
manner  was.  *  Tramp,  tramp,'  he  went  along  the  causeway, 
where  the  road  boasted  the  privilege  of  such  an  accommo- 
dation; 'splash,  splash,'  through  the  mire-filled  cart-ruts, 
where  the  flags  were  exchanged  for  soft  mud.  He  looked 
but  for  certain  land-marks :  the  spire  of  Briarfield  church  ; 
further  on,  the  lights  of  '  Eedhouse.'    This  was  an  inn ;  and 
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when  he  reached  it,  the  glow  of  a  fire  through  a  half  ;curtamed 
window,  a  vision  of  glasses  on  a  round  table,  and  of  revellers 
on  an  oaken  settle,  had  nearly  drawn  aside  the  curate  from 
his  course.  He  thought  longingly  of  a  tumbler  of  whisky- 
and-water:  in  a  strange  place,  he  would  instantly  have 
realized  the  dream ;  but  the  company  assembled  in  that 
kitchen  were  Mr.  Helstone's  own  parishioners;  they  all 
knew  him.    He  sighed,  and  passed  on. 

The  high-road  was  now  to  be  quitted,  as  the  remaining 
distance  to  HoUow's-mill  might  be  considerably  reduced  by  a 
short  cut  across  fields.  These  fields  were  level  and  monoto- 
nous; Malone  took  a  direct  course  through  them,  jumping 
hedge  and  wall.  He  passed  but  one  building  here,  and  that 
seemed  large  and  hall-like,  though  irregular :  you  could  see 
a  high  gable,  then  a  long  front,  then  a  low  gable,  then  a  thick, 
lofty  stack  of  chimneys :  there  were  some  trees  behind  it. 
It  was  dark ;  not  a  candle  shone  from  any  window ;  it  was 
absolutely  still :  the  rain  running  from  the  eaves,  and  the 
rather  wild,  but  very  low  whistle  of  the  wind  round  the 
chimneys  and  through  the  boughs,  were  the  sole  sounds  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

This  building  passed,  the  fields,  hitherto  flat,  declined  in 
a  rapid  descent :  evidently  a  vale  lay  below,  through  which 
you  could  hear  the  water  run.  One  Ught  glimmered  in  the 
depth :  for  that  beacon  Malone  steered. 

He  came  to  a  httle  white  house — you  could  see  it  was 
white  even  through  this  dense  darkness — and  knocked  at  the 
door.  A  fresh-faced  servant  opened  it ;  by  the  candle  she 
held  was  revealed  a  narrow  passage,  terminating  in  a  narrow 
stair.  Two  doors  covered  with  crimson  baize,  a  strip  of 
crimson  carpet  down  the  steps,  contrasted  with  light-coloured 
Wails  and  white  floor,  made  the  little  interior  look  clear  and 
fresh. 

*  Mr.  Moore  is  at  home,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  but  he  is  not  in.' 

'  Not  in  1    Where  is  he  then  ? ' 
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*  At  the  mill — in  the  counting-house.* 
Here  one  of  the  crimson  doors  opened. 

*  Are  the  waggons  come,  Sarah?'  asked  a  female  voice, 
and  a  female  head  at  the  same  time  was  apparent.  It  might 
not  be  the  head  of  a  goddess — indeed  a  screw  of  curl-paper 
on  each  side  the  temples  quite  forbade  that  supposition — but 
neither  was  it  the  head  of  a  Gorgon ;  yet  Malone  seemed  to 
take  it  in  the  latter  light.  Big  as  he  was,  he  shrank  bashfully 
back  into  the  rain  at  the  view  thereof ;  and  saying,  *  I'll  go 
to  him,'  hurried  in  seeming  trepidation  down  a  short  lane, 
across  an  obscure  yard,  towards  a  huge  black  mill. 

The  work-hours  were  over  ;  the  '  hands '  were  gone ;  the 
machinery  was  at  rest ;  the  mill  shut  up.  Malone  walked 
round  it ;  somewhere  in  its  great  sooty  flank  he  found  ajiother 
chink  of  hght ;  he  knocked  at  another  door,  using  for  the 
purpose  the  thick  end  of  his  shillelagh,  with  which  he  beat 
a  rousing  tattoo.     A  key  turned  ;  the  door  unclosed. 

*  Is  it  Joe  Scott  ?    What  news  of  the  waggons,  Joe  ? ' 

*  No — it's  myself.     Mr.  Helstone  would  send  me.' 

*  Oh !  Mr.  Malone.'  The  voice  in  uttering  this  name  had 
the  sHghtest  possible  cadence  of  disappointment.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  it  continued,  pohtely,  but  a  little  formally : 
— *  I  beg  you  will  come  in,  Mr.  Malone.  I  regret  extremely 
Mr.  Helstone  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
so  far ;  there  was  no  necessity : — I  told  him  so  ; — and  on 
such  a  night — but  walk  forwards.' 

Through  a  dark  apartment,  of  aspect  imdistinguishable, 
Malone  followed  the  speaker  into  a  light  and  bright  room 
within :  very  hght  and  bright  indeed  it  seemed  to  eyes  which, 
for  the  last  hour,  had  been  striving  to  penetrate  the  double 
darkness  of  night  and  fog  ;  but  except  for  its  excellent  fire, 
and  for  a  lamp  of  elegant  design  and  vivid  lustre  burning  on 
a  table,  it  was  a  very  plain  place.  The  boarded  floor  was 
carpetless ;  the  three  or  four  stifif-backed  green-painted 
chairs  seemed  once  to  have  furnished  the  kitchen  of  some 
farm-house;  a  desk  of  strong,  solid  formation,  the  table 
aforesaid,  and  some  framed  sheets  on  the  stone-coloured 
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walls,  bearing  plans  for  building,  for  gardening,  designs  of 
machinery,  &o.,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  place. 

Plain  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  satisfy  Malone ;  who,  when 
he  had  removed  and  hung  up  his  wet  surtout  and  hat,  drew 
one  of  the  rheiunatic-looking  chairs  to  the  hearth,  and  set 
his  knees  almost  within  the  bars  of  the  red  grate. 

'Comfortable  quarters  you  have  here,  Mr.  Moore ;  and  all 
snug  to  yourself.' 

'Yes;  but  my  sister  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  you 
would  prefer  stepping  into  the  house.* 

'Oh,  no !  the  ladies  are  best  alone.  I  never  was  a  lady's 
man.  You  don't  mistake  me  for  my  friend  Sweeting,  do  you, 
Mr.  Moore  ? ' 

'  Sweeting  1 — ^whioh  of  them  is  that  ?  The  gentleman  in 
the  chocolate  overcoat,  or  the  little  gentleman  ? ' 

'"The  Uttle  one ; — he  of  Nunnely ;  the  cavalier  of  the 
Misses  Sykes,  with  the  whole  six  of  whom  he  is  in  love — ha, 
ha!' 

'Better  be  generally  in  love  with  all  than  specially  with 
one,  I  should  think  in  that  quarter.' 

'  But  he  is  specially  in  love  with  one  besides,  for  when  I 
and  Donne  urged  him  to  make  a  choice  amongst  the  fair  bevy, 
he  named — which  do  you  think  ? ' 

With  a  queer,  quiet  smile,  Mr.  Moore  rephed,  *  Dora,  of 
course,  or  Harriet.' 

'Hal  ha!  you've  made  an  excellent  guess;  but  what 
niade  you  hit  on  those  two  ? ' 

'Because  they  are  the  tallest,  the  handsomest ;  and  Dora, 
at  least,  is  the  stoutest ;  and  as  your  friend  Mr.  Sweeting  is 
but  a  little,  slight  figure,  I  concluded  that,  according  to  a 
frequent  rule  in  such  cases,  he  preferred  his  contrast.' 

'  You  are  right ;  Dora  it  is  :  but  he  has  no  chance,  has 
he,  Moore  ? ' 

'What  has  Mr.  Sweeting,  besides  his  curacy?' 

This  question  seemed  to  tickle  Malone  amazingly;  he 
laughed  for  full  three  minutes  before  he  answered  it. 

'What  has  Sweeting?    Why,  David  has  his  harp,  or 
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flute,  whioh  comes  to  the  same  thing.  He  has  a  sort  of 
pinchbeck  watch ;  ditto,  ring  ;  ditto,  eye-glass  :  that's  what 
he  has/ 

*  How  would  he  propose  to  keep  Miss  Sykes  in  gowns 
only?' 

'  Ha !  ha  1  Excellent  I  I'll  ask  him  that  next  time  I  see 
him.  I'll  roast  him  for  his  presumption :  but  no  doubt  he 
expects  old  Christopher  Sykes  would  do  something  handsome. 
He  is  rich,  is  he  not  ?    They  live  in  a  large  house.* 

*  Sykes  carries  on  an  extensive  concern.' 
'  Therefore  he  must  be  wealthy,  eh  ? ' 

'  Therefore  he  must  have  plenty  to  do  with  his  wealth ; 
and  in  these  times  would  be  about  as  likely  to  think  of 
drawing  money  from  the  business  to  give  dowries  to  his 
daughters  as  I  should  be  to  dream  of  pulling  down  the 
cottage  there,  and  constructing  on  its  ruins  a  house  as  large 
as  Fieldhead.' 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  heard,  Moore,  the  other  day? ' 

'  No :  perhaps  that  I  was  about  to  effect  some  such 
change.  Your  Briarfield  gossips  are  capable  of  saying  that 
or  sillier  things.' 

'That  you  were  going  to  take  Fieldhead  on  a  lease^I 
thought  it  looked  a  dismal  place,  by-the-by,  to-night,  as  I 
passed  it — and  that  it  was  your  intention  to  settle  a  Miss 
Sykes  there  as  mistress :  to  be  married,  in  short,  ha !  ha  1 
Now,  which  is  it  ?  Dora — I  am  sure  :  you  said  she  was  the 
handsomest.'  i 

'  I  wonder  how  often  it  has  been  settled  that  I  was  to  be 
married  since  I  came  to  Briarfield  I  They  have  assigned  me 
every  marriageable  single  woman  by  turns  in  the  district.  Now 
it  was  the  two  Misses  Wynns — first  the  dark,  then  the  light 
one.  Now  the  red-haired  Miss  Armitage,'  then  the  mature 
Ann  Pearson ;  at  present  you  throw  on  my  shoulders  all  the 
tribe  of  the  Misses  Sykes.  On  what  grounds  this  gossip  rests, 
God  knows.  I  visit  nowhere — I  seek  female  society  about 
as  assiduously  as  you  do,  Mr.  Melone.  If  ever  I  go  to 
Whinbury,  it  is  only  to  give  Sykes  or  Pearson  a  call  in  their 
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counting-house ;  where  our  discussions  run  on  other  topics 
than  matrimony,  and  our  thoughts  are  ocoupied  with  other 
things  than  courtships,  establishments,  dowries  ;^the  cloth  we 
o&n*t  sell,  the  hands  we  can't  employ,  the  mills  we  can't  run, 
the  perverse  course  of  events  generally,  which  we  cannot 
alter,  fill  our  hearts,  I  take  it,  pretty  well  at  present,  to  the 
tolerably  complete  exclusion  of  such  figments  as  love- 
making,  &c.' 

'  I  go  along  with  you  completely,  Moore.  If  there  is  one 
notion  I  hate  more  than  another,  it  is  that  of  marriage :  I 
mean  marriage  in  the  vulgar  weak  sense,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  sentiment ;  two  beggarly  fools  agreeing  to  unite  their 
indigence  by  some  fantastic  tie  of  feeling — humbug  I  But 
an  advantageous  connection,  such  as  can  be  formed  in  con- 
sonance with  dignity  of  views,  and  permanency  of  solid 
interests,  is  not  so  bad — eh  ? ' 

'  No,'  responded  Moore,  in  an  absent  manner ;  the  subject 
seemed  to  have  no  interest  for  him :  he  did  not  pursue  it. 
After  sitting  for  some  time  gazing  at  the  fire  with  a  pre- 
occupied air,  he  suddenly  turned  his  head. 
'  Hark  I '  said  he  :  *  did  you  hear  wheels  ?  ' 
Bising,  he  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  listened. 
He  soon  closed  it.  '  It  is  only  the  sound  of  the  wind  rising,' 
he  remarked,  *  and  the  rivulet  a  Httle  swollen,  rushing  down 
the  hollow.  I  expected  those  waggons  at  six ;  it  is  near  nine 
now.' 

'  Seriously,  do  you  suppose  that  the  putting  up  of  this 
new  machinery  will  bring  you  into  danger  ? '  inquired  Malone. 
*  Helstone  seems  to  think  it  will.' 

*  I  only  wish  the  machines — the  frames  were  safe  here, 
and  lodged  within  the  walls  of  this  mill.  Once  put  up,  I  defy 
the  frame-breakers  :  let  them  only  pay  me  a  visit,  and  take 
the  consequences  ;  my  mill  is  my  castle.' 

'  One  despises  such  low  scoundrels,'  observed  Malone,  in 
a  profound  vein  of  reflection.  *  I  almost  wish  a  party  would 
call  upon  you  to-night ;  but  the  road  seemed  extremely  quiet 
as  I  came  along :  I  saw  nothing  astir.' 
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*  You  came  by  the  Bedhouse  ? ' 
'Yes/ 

'  There  would  be  nothing  on  that  road :  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Stilbro*  the  risk  lies/ 

*  And  you  think  there  is  risk  ? ' 

'  What  these  fellows  have  done  to  others,  they  may  do  to 
me.  There  is  only  this  difference:  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers seem  paralyzed  when  they  are  attacked.  Sykes, 
for  instance,  when  his  dressing-shop  was  set  on  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  when  the  cloth  was  torn  from  his 
tenters  and  left  in  shreds  in  the  field,  took  no  steps  to  dis- 
cover or  punish  the  miscreants  :  he  gave  up  as  tamely  as  a 
rabbit  under  the  jaws  of  a  ferret.  Now  I,  if  I  know  myself, 
should  stand  by  my  trade,  my  mill,  and  my  machinery.' 

'  Helstone  says  these  three  are  your  gods ;  that  the 
"Orders  in  Council"  are  with  you  another  name  for  the 
seven^  deadly  sins  ;  that  Castlereagh  is  your  Antichrist,  and 
the  war-party  his  legions.' 

*  Yes ;  I  abhor  all  these  things  because  they  ruin  me : 
they  stand  in  my  way :  I  cannot  get  on.  I  cannot  execute 
my  plans  because  of  them  :  I  see  myself  bafiSed  at  every  turn 
by  their  untoward  effects.* 

*  But  you  are  rich  and  thriving,  Moore  ? ' 

*  I  am  very  rich  in  cloth  I  cannot  sell :  you  should  step 
into  my  warehouse  yonder,  and  observe  how  it  is  piled  to  the 
roof  with  pieces.  Roakes  and  Pearson  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition :  America  used  to  be  their  market,  but  the  "  Orders  in 
Council "  have  cut  that  off.' 

Malone  did  not  seem  prepared  to  carry  on  briskly  a  con- 
versation of  this  sort ;  he  began  to  knock  the  heels  of  his 
boots  together,  and  to  yawn. 

*  And  then  to  think,'  continued  Mr.  Moore,  who  seemed 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts  to 
note  the  symptoms  of  his  guest's  ennui, — '  to  think  that 
these  ridiculous  gossips  of  Whinbury  and  Briarfield  will 
keep  pestering  one  about  being  married !  As  if  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  in  life  but  to  "  pay  attention,"  as  they 
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say,  to  some  young  lady,  and  then  to  go  to  chorch  with  her, 
and  then  to  start  on  a  bridal  tour,  and  then  to  run  through  a 
round  of  yisits,  and  then,  I  suppose,  to  be  ''  having  a  family." 
—Oh,  que  le  diable  emporte  1 ' — He  broke  off  the  aspiration 
into  which  he  was  launching  with  a  certain  energy,  and 
added,  more  calmly — '  I  believe  women  talk  and  think  only 
of  these  things,  and  they  naturally  fancy  men's  minds 
similarly  occupied.' 

*0f  course — of  course,'  assented  Malone;  'but  never 
mind  them.'  And  he  whistled,  looked  impatiently  round, 
and  seemed  to  feel  a  great  want  of  something.  This  time 
Moore  caught,  and,  it  appeared,  comprehended  his  demonstra- 
tions. 

'  Mr.  Malone,'  said  he,  '  you  must  require  refreshment 
after  your  wet  walk  :  I  forgefe  hospitahty.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  rejoined  Malone ;  but  he  looked  as  if  the 
right  nail  was  at  last  hit  on  the  head,  nevertheless.  Moore 
rose  and  opened  a  cupboard. 

'It  is  my  fancy,'  said  he,  *  to  have  every  convenience 
within  myself,  and  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  feminity  in 
the  cottage  yonder  for  every  mouthful  I  eat  or  every  drop  I 
drink.  I  often  spend  the  evening  and  sup  here  alone,  and 
sleep  with  Joe  Scott  in  the  mill.  Sometimes  I  am  my  own 
watchman  ;  I  require  little  sleep,  and  it  pleases  me  on  a  fine 
night  to  wander  for  an  hour  or  two  with  my  musket  about 
the  hollow.     Mr.  Malone,  can  you  cook  a  mutton-chop  ?  ' 

'Try  me  :  I've  done  it  hundreds  of  times  at  college.' 

'There's  a  dishful,  then,  and  there's  the  gridiron.  Turn 
them  quickly;  you  know  the  secret  of  keeping  the  juices 
in?' 

*  Never  fear  me — you  shall  see.  Hand  a  knife  and  fork, 
please.' 

The  curate  turned  up  his  coat-cuffs,  and  applied  himself 
to  the  cookery  with  vigour.  The  manufacturer  placed  on 
the  table  plates,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  black  bottle,  and  two 
tumblers.  He  then  produced  a  small  copper  kettle— still 
from  the  same  well-stored  recess,  his  cupboard — filled  it  with 
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water  from  a  large  stone  jar  in  a  comer,  set  it  on  the  fire 
beside  the  hissing  gridiron,  got  lemons,  sugar,  and  a  small 
china  punch-bowl ;  but  while  he  was  brewing  the  punch,  a 
tap  at  the  door  called  him  away. 
'  Is  it  you,  Sarah  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.    Will  you  come  to  supper,  please,  su:  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  shall  not  be  in  to-night :  I  shall  sleep  in  the  mill 
So  lock  the  doors,  and  tell  your  mistress  to  go  to  bed.'  He 
returned. 

'  You  have  your  household  in  proper  order,*  observed 
Malone  approvingly,  as,  with  his  fine  face  ruddy  as  the 
embers  over  which  he  bent,  he  assiduously  turned  the 
mutton-chops.  'You  are  not  under  petticoat  government, 
like  poor  Sweeting ;  a  man — whew  I — how  the  fat  spits  I — ^it 
has  burnt  my  hand — destined  to  be  ruled  by  women.  Now 
you  and  I,  Moore — there's  a  fine  brown  one  for  you,  and  full 
of  gravy — you  and  I  will  have  no  gray  mares  in  our  staUes 
when  we  marry.* 

*  I  don't  know — I  never  think  about  it :  if  the  gray  mare 
is  handsome  and  tractable,  why  not  ? ' 

*  The  chops  are  done :  is  the  punch  brewed? ' 

'  There  is  a  glassful :  taste  it.  When  Joe  Scott  and  his 
minions  return  they  shall  have  a  share  of  this,  provided  they 
bring  home  the  frames  intact.' 

Malone  waxed  very  exultant  over  the  supper :  he  laughed 
aloud  at  trifles ;  made  bad  jokes  and  applauded  them  him- 
self ;  and,  in  short,  grew  unmeaningly  noisy.  His  host,  on 
the  contrary,  remained  quiet  as  before.  It  is  time,  reader, 
that  you  should  have  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this 
same  host :  I  must  endeavour  to  sketch  him  as  he  sits  at 
table. 

He  is  what  you  would  probably  call,  at  first  view,  rather 
a  strange-looking  man ;  for  he  is  thin,  dark,  sallow ;  very 
foreign  of  aspect,  with  shadowy  hair  carelessly  streaking  hiis 
forehead :  it  appears  that  he  spends  but  Uttle  time  at  his 
toilette,  or  he  would  arrange  it  with  more  taste.  He  seems 
unconscious  that  his  features  are  fine,  that  they  have  a  southern 
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symmetry,  clearness,  regularity  in  their  chiselling ;  nor  does 
a  spectator  become  aware  of  this  advantage  till  he  has  ex- 
amined Him  well,  for  an  anxious  countenance,  and  a  hollow, 
somewhat  haggard,  outline  of  face  disturb  the  idea  of  beauty 
with  one  of  care.  His  eyes  are  large,  and  grave,  and  gray ; 
their  expression  is  intent  and  meditative,  rather  searching 
than  soft,  rather  thoughtful  than  genial.  When  he  parts  his 
lips  in  a  smile,  his  physiognomy  is  agreeable — not  that  it  is 
frank  or  cheerful  even  then,  but  you  feel  the  influence  of  a 
certain  sedate  charm,  suggestive,  whether  truly  or  delusively, 
of  a  considerate,  perhaps  a  kind  nature ;  of  feelings  that  may 
wear  well  at  home ;  patient,  forbearing,  possibly  faithful 
feelings.  He  is  stiU  young — not  more  than  thirty;  his 
stature  is  tall,  his  figure  slender.  His  manner  of  speaking 
displeases:  he  has  an  outlandish  accent,  which,  notwith- 
standing a  studied  carelessness  of  pronunciation  and  diction, 
grates  on  a  British,  and  especially  on  a  Yorkshire  ear. 

Mr.  Moore,  indeed,  was  but  half  a  Briton,  and  scarcely 
that.    He  came  of  a  foreign  ancestry  by  the  mother's  side, 
and  was  hijmself  bom  and  partly  reared  on  a  foreign  soil. 
A  hybrid  in  nature,  it  is  probable  he  had  a  hybrid's  feeling 
on  many  points — patriotism  for  one ;  it  is  Ukely  that  he  was 
luiapt  to  attach  himself  to  parties,  to  sects,  even  to  climes 
and  customs  ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  a  tendency  to 
isolate  his  individual  person  from  any  community  amidst 
which  his  lot  might  temporarily  happen  to  be  thrown,  and 
fckt  he  felt  it  to  be  his  best  wisdom  to  push  the  interests  of 
Bobert  G6rard  Moore,  to  the  exclusion  of  philanthropic  con- 
sideration for  general  interests  :  with  which  he  regarded  the 
said  66rard   Moore  as  in   a   great  measure  disconnected. 
Trade  was  Mr.  Moore's  hereditary  calling :  the  G6rards  of 
Antwerp  had  been  merchants  for  two  centuries  back.     Once 
they  had  been  wealthy  merchants ;  but  the  uncertainties,  the 
involvements  of  business  had  come  upon  them  ;  disastrous 
speculations  had  loosened  by  degrees   the   foundations  of 
their  credit ;  the  house  had  stood  on  a  tottering  base  for  a 
dozen  years ;  and  at  last,  in  the  shock  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
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tion,  it  had  rushed  down  a  total  ruin.  In  its  faU  was 
involved  the  English  and  Yorkshire  firm  of  Moore,  closely 
connected  with  the  Antwerp  house  ;  and  of  which  one  of  the 
partners,  resident  in  Antwerp,  Robert  Moore,  had  married 
Hortense  G6rard,  with  the  prospect  of  his  bride  inheriting 
her  father  Constantine  Gerard's  share  in  the  business.  She 
inherited,  as  we  have  seen,  but  his  share  in  the  habilities  of 
the  firm ;  and  these  liabiUties,  though  duly  set  aside  by  a 
composition  with  creditors,  some  said  her  son  Robert 
accepted,  in  his  turn,  as  a  legacy ;  and  that  he  aspired  one 
day  to  discharge  them,  and  to  rebuild  the  fallen .  house  of 
Gerard  and  Moore  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  its  former 
greatness.  It  was  even  supposed  that  he  took  by-past  cir- 
cumstances much  to  heart ;  and  if  a  childhood  passed  at  the 
side  of  a  saturnine  mother,  under  foreboding  of  coming  evil, 
and  a  manhood  drenched  and  bhghted  by  the  pitiless  descent 
of  the  storm,  could  painfully  impress  the  mind,  his  probably 
was  impressed  in  no  golden  characters. 

If,  however,  he  had  a  great  end  of  restoration  in  view, 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  employ  great  means  for  its  attain- 
ment ;  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  day  of  small 
things.  When  he  came  to  Yorkshire,  he — whose  ancestors 
had  owned  warehouses  in  this  seaport,  and  factories  in  that 
inland  town,  had  possessed  their  town-house  and  their 
country-seat — saw  no  way  open  to  him  but  to  rent  a  cloth- 
mill,  in  an  out-of-the-way  nook  of  an  out-of-the-way  district ; 
to  take  a  cottage  adjoining  it  for  his  residence,  and  to  add 
to  his  possessions,  as  pasture  for  his  horse,  and  space  for  his 
cloth-tenters,  a  few  acres  of  the  steep  rugged  land  that  lined 
the  hollow  through  which  his  mill-stream  brawled.  All  this 
he  held  at  a  somewhat  high  rent  (for  these  war  times  were 
hard,  and  everjrthing  was  dear),  of  the  trustees  of  the  Field- 
head  estate,  then  the  property  of  a  minor. 

At  the  time  this  history  commences,  Robert  Moore  had 
lived  but  two  years  in  the  district ;  during  which  period  he 
had  at  least  proved  himself  possessed  of  the  quality  of 
activity.     The  dingy    cottage  was  converted  into  a  neat 
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tasteful  residence.    Of  part  of  the  rough  land  he  had  made 
garden-ground,  which  he  cultivated  with  singular,  even  with 
Flemish,  exactness  and  care.    As  to  the  mill,  which  was  an 
old  structure,  and  fitted  up  with  old  machinery,  now  become 
inefficient  and  out  of  date,  he  had  from  the  first  evinced  the 
strongest  contempt  for  all  its  arrangements  and  appoint- 
ments :  his  aim  had  been  to  efifect  a  radical  reform,  which 
he  had  executed  as  fast  as  his  very  limited  capital  would 
allow ;  and  the  narrowness  of  that  capital,  and  consequent 
check  on  his  progress,  was  a  restraint  which  galled  his 
spirit  sorely.     Moore  ever  wanted  to  push  on  :  *  Forward  * 
was  the  device  stamped  upon  his  soul ;  but  poverty  curbed 
him :  sometimes  (figuratively)  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  when 
the  reins  were  drawn  very  tight. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  deliberate  much  as  to  whether  his  advance  was  or 
was  not  prejudicial  to  others.  Not  being  a  native,  nor  for 
any  length  of  time  a  resident  of  the  neighbourhood,  he 
did  not  sufficiently  care  when  the  new  inventions  threw  the 
old  work-people  out  of  employ:  he  never  asked  himself 
where  those  to  whom  he  no  longer  paid  weekly  wages  found 
daily  bread ;  and  in  this  negligence  he  only  resembled 
thousands  besides,  on  whom  the  starving  poor  of  Yorkshire 
seemed  to  have  a  closer  claim. 

The  period  of  which  I  write  was  an  overshadowed  one  in 
British  history,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the  northern 
provinces.  War  was  then  at  its  height.  Europe  was  all  in- 
volved therein.  England,  if  not  weary,  was  worn  with  long 
resistance  :  yes,  and  half  her  people  were  weary  too,  and  cried 
,out  for  peace  on  any  terms.  National  honour  was  become 
a  mere  empty  name,  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  many,  because 
Aeir  sight  was  dim  with  famine  ;  and  for  a  morsel  of  meat 
they  would  have  sold  their  birthright. 

The  '  Orders  in  Council,'  provoked  by  Napoleon's  Milan 
and  Berlin  decrees,  and  forbidding  neutral  powers  to  trade 
with  France,  had,  by  offending  America,  cut  off  the  princi- 
pal market  of  the  Yorkshire  woollen  trade,  and  brought  it 
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consequently  to  the  verge  of  ruin.   Minor  foreign  markets  were  ; 
glutted,  and  would  receive  no  more :  the  Brazils,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  were  all  overstocked  by  nearly  two  years*  consump- 
tion.   At  this  crisis,  certain  inventions  in  machinery  were  ; 
introduced  into  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  north,  which, 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of    hands    necessary  to    be 
employed,   threw  thousands  out  of   work,  and  left  them 
without  legitimate  means  of  sustaining  life.    A  bad  harvest  | 
supervened.      Distress    reached    its    climax.      Endurance,  . 
overgoaded,  stretched  the  hand  of  fraternity  to  sedition.  , 
The  throes  of  a  sort  of  moral  earthquake  were  felt  heaving 
under  the  hills  of  the  northern  counties.    But,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  nobody  took  much  notice.    When  a  food-riot 
broke  out  in  a  manufacturing  town,  when  a  gig-mill   was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  or  a  manufacturer's  house  was  attacked, 
the  furniture  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  the  family  forced 
to  flee  for  their  lives,  some  local  measures  were  or  were  not 
taken  by  the  local  magistracy  ;  a  ringleader  was  detected,  or 
more  frequently  suffered   to  elude    detection;    newspaper 
paragraphs  were  written  on  the  subject,  and  there  the  thing 
stopped.    As  to  the  sufferers,  whose  sole  inheritance  was 
labour,  and  who  had  lost  that  inheritance— who  could  not 
get  work,  and  consequently  could  not  get  wages,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  get  bread — they  were  left  to  suffer  on ;  per- 
haps inevitably  left  :  it  would  not  do  to  stop  the  progress  of 
invention,  to  damage  science  by  discouraging  its  improvements;  / 
the  war  could  not  be  terminated,  efficient  relief  could  not  be 
raised :  there  was  no  help  then ;  so  the  unemployed  underwent  / 
their  destiny— ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  waters  of  affliction. ; 
Misery  generates  hate :  these  sufferers  hated  the  machines  i 
which  they  believed  took  their  bread  from  them  :  they  hated  "^ 
the  buildings  which  contained  those  machines ;  they  hated  , 
the  manufacturers  who    owned    those  buildings.    In  the 
parish  of  Priarfield,  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do, 
Hollow's-mill  was  the  place  held  most  abominable  ;  Gerard 
Moore,    in    his    double    character    of    semi-foreigner    and 
thorough-going  progressist,  the  man  most  abominated.    And 
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it  perhaps  rather  agreed  with  Moore's  temperament  than 
otbrwise  to  be  generally  hated ;  especially  when  he  believed 
the  thmg  for  which  he  was  hated  a  right  and  an  expedient  y 
thing ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  warlike  excitement  he,  on 
this  night,  sat  in  his  counting-house  waiting  the  arrival  of 
his  frame-laden  waggons.  Malone's  coming  and  company 
were,  it  may  be,  most  unwelcome  to  him :  he  would  have 
preferred  sitting  alone ;  for  he  liked  a  silent,  sombre,  unsafe 
solitade :  his  watchman's  musket  would  have  been  company 
enough  for  him ;  the  full-flowing  beck  in  the  den  would 
have  delivered  continuously  the  discourse  most  genial  to 
hisear.  

With  the  queerest  look  in  the  world,  had  the  manu- 
facturer for  some  ten  minutes  been  watching  the  Irish 
curate,  as  the  latter  made  free  with  the  punch;  when 
suddenly  that  steady  gray  eye  changed,  as  if  another  vision 
came  between  it  and  Malone.    Moore  raised  his  hand. 

'  Chut ! '  he  said,  in  his  French  fashion,  as  Malone  made 
ft  noise  with  his  glass.  He  listened  a  moment,  then  rose, 
put  his  hat  on,  and  went  out  at  the  counting-house  door. 

The  night  was  still,  dark,  and  stagnant ;  the  water  yet 
nished  on  full  and  fast :  its  flow  almost  seemed  a  flood  in 
the  utter  silence.  Moore's  ear,  however,  caught  another 
sound— very  distant,  but  yet  dissimilar — broken  and  rugged  : 
in  short,  a  sound  of  heavy  wheels  cnmching  a  stony  road. 
He  returned  to  the  counting-house  and  lit  a  lantern,  with 
which  he  walked  down  the  mill-yard,  and  proceeded  to  open 
the  gates.  The  big  waggons  were  coming  on ;  the  dray- 
horses'  huge  hoofs  were  heard  splashing  in  the  Ihud  and 
water.    Moore  hailed  them. 

'  Hey,  Joe  Scott !    Is  all  right  ? ' 

Probably  Joe  Scott  was  yet  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear 
the  mquiry ;  he  did  not  answer  it. 

'Is  all  right,  I  say?'  again  asked  Moore  when  the 
elephant-like  leader's  nose  almost  touched  his. 

Some  one  jumped  out  from  the  foremost  waggon  into  the 
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road  ;  a  voice  cried  aloud,  *  Ay,  ay,  divil,  all's  raight  I  We've 
smashed  'em.' 

And  there  was  a  run.  The  waggons  stood  still:  they 
were  now  deserted. 

'Joe  Scott r  No  Joe  Scott  answered.  'Murgatroydl 
Pighills  !  Sykes  1  *  No  reply.  Mr.  Moore  lifted  his  lantern, 
and  looked  into  the  vehicles;  there  was  neither  man  nor 
machinery :  they  were  empty  and  abandoned. 

Now  Mr.  Moore  loved  his  machinery  :  he  had  risked  the 
last  of  his  capital  on  the  pmrchase  of  these  frames  and  shears 
which  to-night  had  been  expected ;  speculations  most  impor- 
tant to  his  interests  depended  on  the  results  to  be  wrought 
by  them  :  where  were  they  ? 

The  words  *  We've  smashed  'em !  *  rang  in  his  ears.  How 
did  the  catastrophe  affect  him  ?  By  the  light  of  the  lantern 
he  held,  were  his  features  visible,  relaxing  to  a  singular 
smile :  the  smile  the  man  of  determined  spirit  wears  when  he 
reaches  a  juncture  in  his  life  where  this  determined  spirit  is 
to  feel  a  demand  on  its  strength  :  when  the  strain  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  faculty  must  bear  or  break.  Yet  he  remained 
silent,  and  even  motionless ;  for  at  the  instant  he  neither 
knew  what  to  say  nor  what  to  do.  He  placed  the  lantern  on 
the  ground,  and  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  down  and 
reflecting. 

An  impatient  trampling  of  one  of  the  horses  made  him 
presently  look  up ;  his  eye  in  the  moment  caught  the  gleam 
of  something  white  attached  to  a  part  of  the  harness. 
Examined  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  this  proved  to  be  a 
folded  paper — a  billet.  It  bore  no  address  without ;  VTithin 
was  the  superscription : — '  To  the  Divil  of  Hollow's-miln.' 

We  will  not  copy  the  rest  of  the  orthography,  which  was 
very  peculiar,  but  translate  it  into  legible  English.  It  ran 
thus:  'Your  helhsh  machinery  is  shivered  to  smash  on 
Stilbro'  Moor,  and  your  men  are  lying  bound  hand  and  foot 
in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside.  Take  this  as  a  warning  from  men 
that  are  starving,  and  have  starving  wives  and  children  to  go 
home  to  when  they  have  done  this  deed.    If  you  get  new 
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machines,  or  if  you  otherwise  go  on  as  you  have  done,  you 
shall  hear  from  us  again.    Beware ! ' 

•Hear  from  you  again?  Yes  ;  I'll  hear  from  you  again, 
and  you  shall  hear  from  me.  I'll  speak  to  you  directly :  on 
Slilbio'  Moor  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  moment.' 

Having  led  the  waggons  within  the  gates,  he  hastened 
towards  the  cottage.  Opening  the  door,  he  spoke  a  few 
words  quickly  but  quietly  to  two  females  who  ran  to  meet 
him  in  the  passage.  He  calmed  the  seeming  alarm  of  one 
by  a  brief  palliative  account  of  what  had  taken  place ;  to 
the  other  he  said,  '  Go  into  the  mill,  Sarah — there  is  the  key 
--and  ring  the  mill-bell  as  loud  as  you  can :  afterwards  you 
will  get  another  lantern  and  help  me  to  light  up  the  front.' 

Betuming  to  his  horses,  he  unharnessed,  fed,  and  stabled 
them  with  equal  speed  and  care,  pausing  occasionally,  while 
80  occupied,  as  if  to  listen  for  the  mill-bell.  It  clanged  out 
presently,  with  irregular  but  loud  and  alarming  din :  the 
hurried  agitated  peal  seemed  more  urgent  than  if  the  sum- 
moDs  had  been  steadily  given  by  a  practised  hand.  On  that 
still  night,  at  that  unusual  hour,  it  was  heard  a  long  way 
round :  the  guests  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Bedhouse  were 
startled  by  the  clangour ;  and,  declaring  that  *  there  must  be 
summat  more  nor  common  to  do  at  Hollow's-miln,'  they 
called  for  lanterns,  and  hurried  to  the  spot  in  a  body.  And 
scarcely  had  they  thronged  into  the  yard  with  their  gleaming 
lights,  when  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard,  and  a  little  man 
in  a  shovel  hat,  sitting  erect  on  the  back  of  a  shaggy  pony, 
*rode  lightly  in,'  followed  by  an  aide-de-camp  mounted  on  a 
larger  steed. 

Mr.  Moore,  meantime,  after  stabling  his  dray-horses,  had 
saddled  his  hackney ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Sarah,  the  servant, 
lit  up  his  mill ;  whose  wide  and  long  front  now  glared  one 
great  illumination,  throwing  a  suflBcient  light  on  the  yard  to 
obviate  all  fear  of  confusion  arising  from  obscurity.  Already 
a  deep  hum  of  voices  became  audible.  Mr.  Malone  had  at 
length  issued  from  the  counting-house,  previously  taking  the 
precaution  to  dip  his  head  and  face  in  the  stone  water-jar ; 
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and  this  precaution,  together  with  the  sudden  alarm,  had 
nearly  restored  to  him  the  possession  of  those  senses  which 
the  pimch  had  partially  scattered.  He  stood  with  his  hat  on 
the  hack  of  his  head,  and  his  shillelagh  grasped  in  his  dexter 
fist,  answering  much  at  random  the  questions  of  the  newly- 
arrived  party  from  the  Bedhouse.  Mr.  Moore  now  appeared, 
and  was  immediately  confronted  hy  the  shovel  hat  and  the 
shaggy  pony. 

*  Well,  Moore,  what  is  your  business  with  us  ?  I  thought 
you  would  want  us  to-night :  me  and  the  hetman  here 
(patting  his  pony's  neck),  and  Tom  and  his  charger.  When 
I  heard  your  mill-bell,  I  could  sit  still  no  longer,  so  I  left 
Boultby  to  finish  his  supper  alone  :  but  where  is  the  enemy? 
I  do  not  see  a  mask  or  a  smutted  face  present ;  and  there 
is  not  a  pane  of  glass  broken  in  your  windows.  Have  you 
had  an  attack,  or  do  you  expect  one  ? ' 

'  Oh,  not  at  all !  I  have  neither  had  one  nor  expect  one,' 
answered  Moore,  coolly.  '  I  only  ordered  the  bell  to  be 
rung  because  I  want  two  or  three  neighbours  to  stay  here 
in  the  Hollow  while  I  and  a  couple  or  so  more  go  over  to 
Stilbro'  Moor.' 

'To  Stilbro'  Moor!  What  to  do?  To  meet  the  wag- 
gons?* 

*  The  waggons  are  come  home  an  hour  ago.' 

*  Then  all's  right.     What  more  would  you  have  ? ' 

*  They  came  home  empty ;  and  Joe  Scott  and  Company  are 
left  on  the  moor,  and  so  are  the  frames.    Bead  that  scrawl.' 

Mr.  Helstone  received  and  perused  the  document  of 
which  the  contents  have  before  been  given. 

*  Hum  !  They've  only  served  you  as  they  serve  others. 
But,  however,  the  poor  fellows  in  the  ditch  will  be  expecting 
help  with  some  impatience :  this  is  a  wet  night  for  such  a 
berth.  I  and  Tom  will  go  with  you;  Malone  may  stay 
behind  and  take  care  of  the  mill :  what  is  the  matter  with 
him  ?    His  eyes  seem  starting  out  of  his  head.' 

*  He  has  been  eating  a  mutton-chop.' 

*  Indeed !    Peter  Augustus,  be  on  your  guard.    Eat  no 
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more  mutton-ohops  to-night.  You  are  left  here  in  command 
of  these  premises  :  an  honourable  post ! ' 

*  Is  anybody  to  stay  with  me  ? ' 

'  As  many  of  the  present  assemblage  as  choose.  My  lads^ 
how  many  of  you  will  remain  here,  and  how  many  will  go 
a  little  way  with  me  and  Mr.  Moore  on  the  Stilbro*-road,  to 
meet  some  men  who  have  been  waylaid  and  assaulted  by 
frame-breakers?' 

The  small  number  of  three  volunteered  to  go ;  the  rest 
preferred  staying  behind.  As  Mr.  Moore  mounted  his  horse, 
the  Bector  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  whether  he  had  locked 
up  the  mutton-chops,  so  that  Peter  Augustus  could  not  get 
at  them  ?  The  manufacturer  nodded  an  affirmative,  and  the 
leacoe-party  set  out. 


CHAPTER  III 

MB.   YOBKE 

Cheerfulness,  it  would  appear,  is  a  matter  which  depends 
fully  as  muoh  on  the  state  of  things  within,  as  on  the  state 
of  things  without  and  around  us.  I  make  this  trite  remarki 
because  I  happen  to  know  that  Messrs.  Helstone  and  Moore 
trotted  forth  from  the  mill-yard  gates,  at  the  head  of  their 
very  small  company,  in  the  best  possible  spirits.  When  a 
ray  from  a  lantern  (the  three  pedestrians  of  the  party  carried 
each  one)  fell  on  Mr.  Moore's  face,  you  could  see  an  unusual, 
because  a  lively,  spark  dancing  in  his  eyes,  and  a  new-found 
vivacity  mantling  on  his  dark  physiognomy ;  and  when  the 
Bector's  visage  was  illuminated,  his  hard  features  were 
revealed  all  agrin  and  ashine  with  glee.  Yet  a  drizzling 
night,  a  somewhat  perilous  expedition,  you  would  think  were 
not  circumstances  calculated  to  enliven  those  exposed  to  the 
wet  and  engaged  in  the  adventure.  If  any  member  or 
members  of  the  crew  who  had  been  at  work  on  Stilbro'  Moor 
had  caught  a  view  of  this  party,  they  would  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  shooting  either  of  the  leaders  from  behind  a  wall : 
and  the  leaders  knew  this ;  and,  the  fact  is,  being  both  men 
of  steely  nerves  and  steady-beating  hearts,  were  elate  with 
the  knowledge. 

I  am  aware,  reader,  and  you  need  not  remind  me,  that  it 
is  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  parson  to  be  warlike :  I  am  aware 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  peace.  I  have  some  faint  outline 
of  an  idea  of  what  a  clergyman's  mission  is  amongst  man- 
kind, and  I  remember  distinctly  whose  servant  he  is ;  whose 
message  he  delivers,  whose  example  he  should  follow ;  yet, 
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with  all  this,  if  you  are  a  parson-hater,  you  need  not  expect  / 
me  to  go  along  with  you  every  step  of  your  dismal,  down-  j 
ward-tending  unchristian  road ;  you  need  not  expect  me  to  1 
join  in  your  deep  anathemas,  at  once  so  narrow  and  so  sweep- 
ing— in  your  poisonous  rancour,  so  intense  and  so  absurd, 
against  *  the  cloth ;'  to  lift  up  my  eyes  and  hands  with  a 
Supplehough,  or  to  inflate  my  lungs  with  a  Barraclough,  in 
horror  and  denunciation  of  the  diabolical  Eector  of  Briarfield. 
He  was  not  diabolical  at  all.    The  evil  simply  was — he 
had  missed  his  vocation :  he  should  have  been  a  soldier, 
and  circumstances  had  made  him  a  priest.    For  the  rest,  he 
was  a  conscientious,  hard-headed,  hard-handed,  brave,  stern, 
implacable,  faithful  little  man :  a  man  almost  without  sym- 
pathy, ungentle,  prejudiced,  and  rigid :  but  a  man  true  to 
principle — ^honourable,  sagacious,  and  sincere.    It  seems  to 
nie,  reader,  that  you  cannot  always  cut  out  men  to  fit  their 
profession,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  curse  them  because 
that  profession  sometimes  hangs  on  them  ungracefully  :  nor 
will  I  curse  Helstone,  clerical  Cossack  as  he  was.    Yet  he 
was  cursed,  and  by  many  of  his  own  parishioners,  as  by 
others  he  was  adored :  which  is  the  frequent  fate  of  men 
who  show  partiahty  in  friendship  and  bitterness  in  enmity ; 
who  are  equally  attached  to  principles  and  adherent   to 
prejudices. 

Helstone  and  Moore,  being  both  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
united  for  the  present  in  one  cause,  you  would  expect  that, 
as  they  rode  side  by  side,  they  would  converse  amicably. 
Oh,  no !  These  two  men,  of  hard  bilious  natures  both, 
rarely  came  into  contact  but  they  chafed  each  other's  moods. 
Their  frequent  bone  of  contention  was  the  war,  Helstone 
was  a  high  Tory  (there  were  Tories  in  those  days),  and 
Moore  was  a  bitter  Whig — a  Whig,  at  least,  as  far  as  oppo- 
sition to  the  war-party  was  concerned :  that  being  the  question 
which  affected  his  own  interest ;  and  only  on  that  question 
did  he  profess  any  British  poHtics  at  all.  He  hked  to  in- 
furiate Helstone  by  declaring  his  belief  in  the  invincibihty 
of  Bonaparte;  by  taunting  England  and  Europe  with  the 
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impotence  of  their  efforts  to  withstand  him  ;  and  by  coolly 
advancing  the  opinion  that  it  was  as  well  to  yield  to  him 
soon  as  late,  since  he  must  m  the  end  crush  every  antagonist, 
and  reign  supreme. 

Helstone  could  not  bear  these  sentiments :  it  was  only 
on  the  consideration  of  Moore  being  a  sort  of  outcast  and 
alien,  and  having  but  half  measure  of  British  blood  to  temper 
the  foreign  gall  which  corroded  his  veins,  that  he  brought 
himself  to  listen  to  them  without  indulging  the  wish  he  felt 
to  cane  the  speaker.  Another  thing,  too,  somewhat  allayed 
his  disgust ;  namely,  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  dogged  tone 
with  which  these  opinions  were  asserted,  and  a  respect  for 
the  consistency  of  Moore's  crabbed  contumacy. 

As  the  party  turned  into  the  Stilbro'-road,  they  met  what 
little  wind  there  was ;  the  rain  dashed  in  their  faces.  Moore 
had  been  fretting  his  companion  previously,  and  now,  braced 
up  by  the  raw  breeze,  and  perhaps  irritated  by  the  sharp 
drizzle,  he  began  to  goad  him. 

'Does  your  Peninsular  news  please  you  still?'  he 
asked. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  was  the  surly  demand  of  the 
Eector. 

'  I  mean  have  you  still  faith  in  that  Baal  of  a  Lord 
Wellington  ? ' 

*  And  what  do  you  mean  now  ? ' 

*  Do  you  still  believe  that  this  wooden-faced  and  pebble- 
hearted  idol  of  England  has  power  to  call  fire  down  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  French  holocaust  you  want  to  offer 
up?' 

'I  believe  Wellington  will  flog  Bonaparte's  marshals 
into  the  sea  the  day  it  pleases  him  to  lift  his  arm.' 

*  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  can't  be  serious  in  what  you  say. 
Bonaparte's  marshals  are  great  men,  who  act  under  the 
guidance  of  an  omnipotent  master-spirit;  your  Wellington 
is  the  most  humdrum  of  common-place  martinets,  whose 
slow  mechanical  movements  are  further  cramped  by  an 
ignorant  home-government.' 
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'Wellington  is  the  sonl  of  England.  Wellington  is  the 
right  champion  of  a  good  cause ;  the  fit  representative  of  a 
powerful,  a  resolute,  a  sensible,  and  an  honest  nation.' 

'Your  good  cause,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply 
the  restoration  of  that  filthy,  feeble  Ferdinand,  to  a  throne 
which  he  disgraced ;  your  fit  representative  of  an  honest 
people  is  a  dull-witted  drover,  acting  for  a  duUer-witted 
farmer ;  and  against  these  are  arrayed  victorious  supremacy 
and  invincible  genius.* 

'  Against  legitimacy  is  arrayed  usurpation ;  against 
modest,  single-minded,  righteous,  and  brave  resistance  to 
encroachment,  is  arrayed  boastful,  double-tongued,  selfish, 
and  treacherous  ambition  to  possess.    God  defend  the  right ! ' 

'  God  often  defends  the  powerful.' 

'  What !  I  suppose  the  handful  of  Israelites  standing 
dry-shod  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  more 
powerful  than  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  drawn  up  on  the 
African  side?  Were  they  more  numerous?  Were  they 
better  appointed  ?  Were  they  more  mighty,  in  a  word — eh  ? 
Don't  speak,  or  you'll  tell  a  lie,  Moore ;  you  know  you  will. 
They  were  a  poor  over- wrought  band  of  bondsmen.  Tyrants 
had  oppressed  them  through  four  hundred  years ;  a  feeble 
niixture  of  women  and  children  diluted  their  thin  ranks  ; 
their  masters,  who  roared  to  follow  them  through  the 
divided  flood,  were  a  set  of  pampered  Ethiops,  about  as 
strong  and  brutal  as  the  lions  of  Libya.  They  were  armed, 
^rsed,  and  charioted,  the  poor  Hebrew  wanderers  were 
afoot;  few  of  them,  it  is  Hkely,  had  better  weapons  than 
their  shepherds'  crooks,  or  their  masons'  building-tools  ; 
Aeir  meek  and  mighty  leader  himself  had  only  his  rod. 
But  bethink  you,  Robert  Moore,  right  was  with  them ;  the 
God  of  battles  was  on  their  side.  Crime  and  the  lost  arch- 
angel generalled  the  ranks  of  Pharaoh,  and  which  triumphed  ? 
We  know  that  well :  "  The  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians 
dead  upon  the  sea-shore  ;  "  yea,  "  the  depths  covered  them, 
they  sank  to  the  bottom  as  a  stone."    The  right  hand  of  the 
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Lord  became  glorious  in  power ;  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy ! ' 

*  You  are  all  right ;  only  you  forget  the  true  parallel : 
France  is  Israel,  and  Napoleon  is  Moses.  Europe,  with  her 
old  over-gorged  empires  and  rotten  dynasties,  is  corrapt 
Egypt ;  gallant  France  is  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  her  fresh 
and  vigorous  Usurper  the  Shepherd  of  Horeb.* 

*  I  scorn  to  answer  you/ 

Moore  accordingly  answered  Himself;  at  least  he  sub- 
joined to  what  he  had  just  said  an  additional  observation  in 
a  lower  voice. 

*  Oh,  in  Italy  he  was  as  great  as  any  Moses  I  He  was 
the  right  thing  there  ;  fit  to  head  and  organise  measures  for 
the  regeneration  of  nations.  It  puzzles  me  to  this  day  how 
the  conqueror  of  Lodi  should  have  condescended  to  become 
an  emperor — a  vulgar,  a  stupid  humbug;  and  still  more 
how  a  people,  who  had  once  called  themselves  republicans, 
should  have  sunk  again  to  the  grade  of  mere  slaves.  I 
despise  France  I  If  England  had  gone  as  far  on  the  march 
of  civilisation  as  France  did,  she  would  hardly  have  retreated 
so  shamelessly.* 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  besotted  imperial  France 
is  any  worse  than  bloody  republican  France?'  demanded 
Helstone  fiercely. 

'  I  mean  to  say  nothing  :  but  I  can  think  what  I  please, 
you  know,  Mr.  Helstone,  both  about  France  and  England ; 
and  about  revolutions,  and  regicides,  and  restorations  in 
general ;  and  about  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  you  often 
stickle  for  in  your  sermons,  and  the  duty  of  non-resistance, 
and  the  sanity  of  war,  and * 

Mr.  Moore's  sentence  was  here  cut  short  by  the  rapid 
rolling  up  of  a  gig,  and  its  sudden  stoppage  in  the  middle 
of  the  road ;  both  he  and  the  Hector  had  been  too  much 
occupied  with  their  discourse  to  notice  its  approach  till  it 
was  close  upon  them. 

*  Nah,  maister,  did  th*  waggons  hit  home  ? '  demanded  a 
voice  from  the  vehicle. 
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'  Can  that  be  Joe  Scott  ? ' 

*  Ay,  ay  ! '  returned  another  voice  ;  for  the  gig  contained 
two  persons,  as  was  seen  by  the  glimmer  of  its  lamp :  the 
men  with  the  lanterns  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear,  or 
rather,  the  equestrians  of  the  rescue-party  had  outridden  the 
pedestrians.  '  Ay,  Mr.  Moore,  it's  Joe  Scott.  I'm  bringing 
him  back  to  you  in  a  bonny  pickle.  I  fand  him  on  the  top 
of  the  moor  yonder,  him  and  three  others.  What  will  you 
give  me  for  restoring  him  to  you  ? ' 

'Why,  my  thanks,  I  believe;  for  I  could  better  have 
afforded  to  lose  a  better  man.  That  is  you,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Yorke,  by  your  voice? ' 

'Ay,  lad,  it's  me.    I  was  coming  home  from   Stilbro* 

market,  and  just  as  I  got  to  the  middle  of  the  moor, 

and  was  whipping  on  as  swift  as  the  wind  (for  these,  they 

say,  are  not  safe  times,  thanks  to  a  bad  government !)  I 

heard  a  groan.     I  pulled  up:   some  would  have  whipt  on 

faster;  but  I've  naught  to  fear,  that  I  know  of.     I  don't 

believe  there's  a  lad  in  these  parts  would  harm  me :  at  least 

I'd  give  them  as  good  as  I  got  if  they  ofifered  to  do  it.     I 

said,  "  Is  there  aught  wrong  anywhere  ?  " — "  'Deed  is  there," 

somebody  says,  speaking  out  of  the  ground,  like.     "  What's 

to  do  ?  be  sharp,  and  tell  me,"  I  ordered. — "  Nobbut  four 

on  us  hgging  in  a  ditch,"  says  Joe,  as  quiet  as  could  be.     I 

tell'd  'em,  more  shame  to  'em,  and  bid  them  get  up  and 

move  on,  or  I'd  lend  them  a  lick  of  the  gig- whip ;  for  my 

notion  was,  they  were  all  fresh. — "  We'd  ha'  done  that  an 

hour  sin' ;  but  we're  teed  wi'  a  bit  o'  band,"  says  Joe.   So  in  a 

while  I  got  down  and  loosed  'em  wi'  my  penknife  :  and  Scott 

would  ride  wi'  me,  to  tell  me  all  how  it  happened ;  and  t* 

others  are  coming  on  as  fast  as  their  feet  will  bring  them.* 

'Well,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Yorke.' 

*Are  you,  my  lad?   you  know  you're  not.     However, 

here  are  the  rest  approaching.     And  here,  by  the  Lord  !  is 

another  set  with  lights  in  their  pitchers,  like  the  army  of 

Gideon ;  and  as  we've  th'  parson  wi'  us — good  evening,  Mr, 

H^lstone — we'se  do,* 
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Mr.  Helstone  returned  the  salutation  of  the  individual  in 
the  gig  very  stiffly  indeed.  That  individual  proceeded: — 
'We're  eleven  strong  men,  and  there's  both  horses  and 
chariots  amang  us.  If  we  could  only  fall  in  wi*  some  of 
these  starved  ragamuffins  of  frame-breakers,  we  could  win 
a  grand  victory  ;  we  could  iv'ry  one  be  a  Wellington — that 
would  please  ye,  Mr.  Helstone ;  and  sich  paragraphs  as  we 
could  contrive  for  t'  papers !  Briarfield  suld  be  famous : 
but  we'se  hev  a  column  and  a  half  i'  th*  Stilbro*  Courier 
ower  this  job,  as  it  is,  I  daresay  :  I'se  expect  no  less.' 

*  And  I'll  promise  you  no  less,  Mr.  Yorke,  for  I'll  write 
the  article  myself,'  returned  the  Rector. 

*  To  be  sure  1  sartainly  !  And  mind  ye  recommend  weel 
that  them  'at  brake  t'  bits  o'  frames,  and  teed  Joe  Scott's 
legs  wi'  band,  suld  be  hung  without  benefit  o'  clergy.  It's  a 
hanging  matter,  or  suld  be  ;  no  doubt  o'  that.' 

'  If  I  judged  them,  I'd  give  them  short  shrift ! '  cried 
Moore ;  *  but  I  mean  to  let  them  quite  alone  this  bout,  to 
give  them  rope  enough,  certain  that  in  the  end  they  will 
hang  themselves.' 

*Let  them  alone,  will  ye,  Moore?  Do  you  promise 
that?' 

*  Promise  ?  No.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  I  shall  give  my- 
self no  particular  trouble  to  catch  them ;  but  if  one  falls  in 
my  way * 

*  You'll  snap  him  up,  of  course :  only  you  would  rather 
they  would  do  something  worse  than  merely  stop  a  waggon 
before  you  reckon  with  them.  Well,  we'll  say  no  more  on 
the  subject  at  present.  Here  we  are  at  my  door,  gentlemen, 
and  I  hope  you  and  the  men  will  step  in  :  you  will  none  of 
you  be  the  worse  of  a  little  refreshment.' 

Moore  and  Helstone  opposed  this  proposition  as  un- 
necessary ;  it  was,  however,  pressed  on  them  so  courteously, 
and  the  night,  besides,  was  so  inclement,  and  the  gleam  from 
the  muslin-curtained  windows  of  the  house  before  which 
they  had  halted,  looked  so  inviting,  that  at  length  they 
yielded.    Mr.  Yorke,  after  having  alighted  from  his  gig 
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which  he  left  in  charge  of  a  man  who  issued  from  an  out- 
building on  his  arrival,  led  the  way  in. 

It  ^dll  have  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Yorke  varied  a  little 
in  his  phraseology ;  now  he  spoke  broad  Yorkshire,  and 
aDon  he  expressed  himself  in  very  pure  English.  His 
manner  seemed  liable  to  equal  alternations;  he  could  be 
polite  and  afiEable,  and  he  could  be  blunt  and  rough.  His 
station  then  you  could  not  easily  determine  by  his  speech  or 
demeanour ;  perhaps  the  appearance  of  his  residence  may 
decide  it. 

The  men  he  recommended  to  take  the  kitchen  way, 
saying  that  he  would  '  see  them  served  wi'  summat  to  taste 
presently.'  The  gentlemen  were  ushered  in  at  the  front 
entrance.  They  found  themselves  in  a  matted  hall,  lined 
aknost  to  the  ceiling  with  pictures ;  through  this  they  were 
conducted  to  a  large  parlour,  with  a  magnificent  fire  in  the 
grate ;  the  most  cheerful  of  rooms  it  appeared  as  a  whole, 
and  when  you  came  to  examine  details,  the  enlivening  effect 
was  not  diminished.  There  was  no  splendour,  but  there  was 
taste  everywhere, — imusual  taste, — the  taste,  you  would  have 
said,  of  a  travelled  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  A 
series  of  Italian  views  decked  the  walls ;  each  of  these  was 
a  specimen  of  true  art ;  a  connoisseur  had  selected  them  : 
they  were  genuine  and  valuable.  Even  by  candlelight,  the 
bright  clear  skies,  the  soft  distances,  with  blue  air  quivering 
between  the  eye  and  the  hills,  the  fresh  tints,  and  well 
massed  lights  and  shadows,  charmed  the  view.  The  subjects 
were  all  pastoral,  the  scenes  were  all  sunny.  There  was  a 
guitar  and  some  music  on  a  sofa;  there  were  cameos, 
beautiful  miniatures ;  a  set  of  Grecian-looking  vases  on  the 
mantelpiece ;  there  were  books  well  arranged  in  two  elegant 
bookcases. 

Mr.  Yorke  bade  his  guests  be  seated :  he  then  rang  for 
wine;  to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  gave  hospitable 
orders  for  the  refreshment  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen.  The 
Bector  remained  standing ;  he  seemed  not  to  like  his 
quarters ;  he  would  not  touch  the  wine  his  host  offered  him. 
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*  E'en  as  you  will/  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  *  I  reckon 
you're  thinking  of  Eastern  customs,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  you'll 
not  eat  nor  drink  under  my  roof,  feared  we  suld  be  forced  to 
be  friends ;  but  I'm  not  so  particular  or  superstitious.  You 
might  sup  the  contents  of  that  decanter,  and  you  might  give 
me  a  bottle  of  the  best  in  your  own  cellar,  and  I'd  hold 
myself  free  to  oppose  you  at  every  turn  still, — in  every 
vestry-meeting  and  justice-meeting  where  we  encountered 
one  another.' 

*  It  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  you,  Mr.  Yorke.* 

*  Does  it  agree  wi'  ye  now,  Mr.  Helstone,  to  be  riding 
out  after  rioters,  of  a  wet  night,  at  your  age  ?  * 

'  It  always  agrees  with  me  to  be  doing  my  duty ;  and  in 
this  case  my  duty  is  a  thorough  pleasure.  To  hunt  down 
vermin  is  a  noble  occupation, — fit  for  an  archbishop.' 

*  Fit  for  ye,  at  ony  rate  :  but  where's  t'  curate  ?  He*& 
happen  gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird,  or  he's 
happen  hunting  down  vermin  in  another  direction.' 

*  He  is  doing  garrison-duty  at  Hollow's-mill.' 

*  You  left  him  a  sup  o'  wine,  I  hope.  Bob '  (turning  to 
Mr.  Moore),  *  to  keep  his  courage  up  ? ' 

He  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  continued,  quickly 
— still  addressing  Moore,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  an 
old-fashioned  chair  by  the  fireside, — *  Move  it,  Eobert  I  Get 
up,  my  lad  1  That  place  is  mine.  Take  the  sofa,  or  three 
other  chairs,  if  you  will,  but  not  this ;  it  belangs  to  me,  and 
nob'dy  else.' 

*  Why  are  you  so  particular  to  that  chair,  Mr.  Yorke  ?  * 
asked  Moore,  lazily  vacating  the  place,  in  obedience  to 
orders. 

*  My  father  war  afore  me,  and  that's  all  t*  answer  I  sail 
gie  thee ;  and  it's  as  good  a  reason  as  Mr.  Helstone  can  give 
for  the  main  feck  o'  his  notions.' 

'  Moore,  are  you  ready  to  go  ? '  inquired  the  Eector. 

*  Nay  ;  Eobert's  not  ready ;  or  rather  I'm  not  ready  to 
part  wi'  him  :  he's  an  ill  lad,  and  wants  correcting.' 

*  Why,  sir  ?    What  have  I  done  ? ' 
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^Made  thyself  enemies  on  every  hand.' 

'What  do  I  care  for  that?  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  me  whether  your  Yorkshire  louts  hate  me  or  like 
me?' 

'Ay,  there  it  is.  The  lad  is  a  mak'  of  an  alien  amang 
ns:  his  father  would  never  have  talked  i*  that  way.  Go 
back  to  Antwerp,  where  you  were  born  and  bred,  mauvaise 

'  Mauvaise  t6te  vous-m6me ;  je  ne  fais  que  mon  devoir : 
quant  k  vos  lourdauds  de  paysans,  je  m*en  moque  I ' 

'  En  revanche,  mon  garfon,  nos  lourdauds  de  paysans  se 
moqtieront  de  toi ;  sois  en  certain,*  replied  Yorke,  speaking 
with  nearly  as  pure  a  French  accent  as  G6rard  Moore. 

'  C'est  bon  !  c'est  bon  I  Et  puisque  cela  m'est  6gal,  que 
mes  amis  ne  s'en  inqui^tent  pas.' 

'  Tes  amis !     OiCi  sont-ils,  tes  amis  ? ' 

'  Je  fais  ^ho,  o^  sont-ils  ?  et  je  suis  fort  aise  que  I'^cho 
seul  y  repond.  Au  diable  les  amis !  Je  me  souviens  encore 
du  moment  o^  mon  p6re  et  mes  oncles  Gerard  appell6rent 
autour  d'eux  leurs  amis,  et  Dieu  sait  si  les  amis  se  sont 
empresses  d'accourir  &  leur  secours!  Tenez,  M.  Yorke,  ce 
mot,  ami,  m'irrite  trop  ;  ne  m'en  parlez  plus.' 

'Comme  tu  voudras.' 

And  here  Mr.  Yorke  held  his  peace ;  and  while  he  sits 
leaning  back  in  his  three-cornered,  carved  oak  chair,  I  will 
snatch  my  opportunity  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  this  French- 
speaking  Yorkshire  gentleman. 
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MR.  YOBEE    (continued) 

A  ToBKSHiRE  gentleman  he  was,  par  excellence,  in  every 
point.  About  fifty-five  years  old,  but  looking  at  first  sight 
still  older,  for  his  hair  was  silver  white.  His  forehead  was 
broad,  not  high ;  his  face  fresh  and  hale  ;  the  harshness  of 
the  north  was  seen  in  his  features,  as  it  was  heard  in  his 
voice ;  every  trait  was  thoroughly  English,  not  a  Nonnan 
line  anywhere ;  it  was  an  inelegant,  unclassic,  unaristo- 
cratic  mould  of  visage.  Fine  people  would  perhaps  have 
called  it  vulgar ;  sensible  people  would  have  termed  it 
characteristic ;  shrewd  people  would  have  delighted  in  it  for 
the  pith,  sagacity,  intelligence — the  rude,  yet  real  originality 
marked  in  every  lineament,  latent  in  every  furrow.  But  it 
was  an  indocile,  a  scornful,  and  a  sarcastic  face ;  the  face 
of  a  man  difficult  to  lead,  and  impossible  to  drive.  His 
stature  was  rather  tall,  and  he  was  well-made  and  wiry,  and 
had  a  stately  integrity  of  port ;  there  was  not  a  suspicion  of 
the  clown  about  him  anywhere. 

I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  sketch  Mr.  Yorke's  person,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  indicate  his  mind.  If  you  expect  to  be 
treated  to  a  Perfection,  reader,  or  even  to  a  benevolent,  philan- 
thropic old  gentleman  in  him,  you  are  mistaken.  He  has 
spoken  with  some  sense,  and  with  some  good  feeling,  to  Mr. 
Moore  ;  but  you  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  he  always 
spoke  and  thought  justly  and  kindly. 

Mr.  Yorke,  in  the  first  place,  was  without  the  organ  of 
Veneration — a  great  want,  and  which  throws  a  man  wrong 
on  every  point  where  veneration  is  required.    Secondly,  he 
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was  without  the  organ  of  Comparison — a  deficiency  which 
strips  a  man  of  sympathy ;  and,  thirdly,  he  had  too  little  of 
the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Ideality,  which  took  the  glory 
and  softness  from  his  nature,  and  for  him  diminished  those 
divine  qualities  throughout  the  universe. 

The  want  of  veneration  made  him  intolerant  to  those 
above  him :  kings  and  nobles  and  priests,  dynasties  and 
parliaments  and  establishments,  with  all  their  doings,  most 
of  their  enactments,  their  forms,  their  rights,  their  claims, 
were  to  him  an  abomination — all  rubbish ;  he  found  no  use 
or  pleasure  in  them,  and  believed  it  would  be  clear  gain,  and 
no  damage  to  the  world,  if  its  high  places  were  razed,  and 
their  occupants  crushed  in  the  fall.  The  want  of  veneration, 
too,  made  him  dead  at  heart  to  the  electric  delight  of  admir- 
ing what  is  admirable ;  it  dried  up  a  thousand  pure  sources 
of  enjoyment ;  it  withered  a  thousand  vivid  pleasures.  He 
was  not  irreligious,  though  a  member  of  no  sect ;  but  his 
religion  could  not  be  that  of  one  who  knows  how  to  venerate. 
He  believed  in  God  and  heaven ;  but  his  God  and  heaven 
were  those  of  a  man  in  whom  awe,  imagination,  and  tender- 
ness lack. 

The  weakness  of  his  powers  of  comparison  made  him 
inconsistent;  while  he  professed  some  excellent  general 
doctrines  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance,  he  cherished 
towards  certain  classes  a  bigoted  antipathy:  he  spoke  of 
'parsons '  and  all  who  belonged  to  parsons,  of  *  lords  '  and 
tile  appendages  of  lords,  with  a  harshness,  sometimes  an 
insolence,  as  unjust  as  it  was  insufferable.  He  could  not 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  those  ho  vituperated  :  he 
could  not  compare  their  errors  with  their  temptations,  their 
defects  with  their  disadvantages ;  he  could  not  realise  the 
effect  of  such  and  such  circumstances  on  himself  similarly 
situated,  and  he  would  often  express  the  most  ferocious  and 
tyrannical  wishes  regarding  those  who  had  acted,  as  ho 
thought,  ferociously  and  tyrannically.  To  judge  by  his 
threats,  he  would  have  employed  arbitrary,  even  cruel, 
means  to  advance  the  cause    of    freedom  and    equality, 
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Equality— yes,  Mr.  Yorke  talked  about  equality,  but  at 
heart  he  was  a  proud  man  :  very  friendly  to  his  workpeople, 
very  good  to  all  who  were  beneath  him,  and  submitted 
quietly  to  be  beneath  him,  but  haughty  as  Beelzebub  to 
whomsoever  the  world  deemed  (for  he  deemed  no  man) 
his  superior.  Eevolt  was  in  his  blood  :  he  could  not  bear 
control ;  his  father,  his  grandfather  before  him,  could  not 
bear  it,  and  his  children  after  him  never  could. 

The  want  of  general  benevolence  made  him  very  impatient 
of  imbecility,  and  of  all  faults  which  grated  on  his  strong, 
shrewd  nature  :  it  left  no  check  to  his  cutting  sarcasm.  As 
he  was  not  merciful,  he  would  sometimes  wound  and  wound 
again,  without  noticing  how  much  he  hurt,  or  caring  how 
deep  he  thrust. 

As  to  the  paucity  of  ideality  in  his  mind,  that  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  fault :  a  fine  ear  for  music,  a  correct  eye  for 
colour  and  form,  left  him  the  quality  of  taste ;  and  who 
cares  for  imagination?  Who  does  not  think  it  a  rather 
dangerous,  senseless  attribute — akin  to  weakness — perhaps 
partaking  of  frenzy— a  disease  rather  than  a  gift  of  the 
mind? 

Probably  all  think  it  so,  but  those  who  possess — or  fancy 
they  possess — it.  To  hear  them  speak  you  would  believe 
that  their  hearts  would  be  cold  if  that  elixir  did  not  flow 
about  them ;  that  their  eyes  would  be  dim  if  that  flame  did 
not  refine  their  vision ;  that  they  would  be  lonely  if  this 
strange  companion  abandoned  them.  You  would  suppose 
that  it  imparted  some  glad  hope  to  spring,  some  fine  charm 
to  summer,  some  tranquil  joy  to  autumn,  some  consolation 
to  winter,  which  you  do  not  feel.  An  illusion,  of  course ; 
but  the  fanatics  cUng  to  their  dream,  and  would  not  give  it 
for  gold. 

As  Mr.  Yorke  did  not  possess  poetic  imagination  him- 
self, he  considered  it  a  most  superfluous  quality  in  others. 
Painters  and  musicians  he  could  tolerate,  and  even  en- 
courage, because  he  could  relish  the  results  of  their  art ;  he 
could  see  the  charm  of  a  fine  picture  and  feel  the  pleasure  of 
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good  musio ;  but  a  quiet  poet — whatever  force  struggled, 
whatever  fire  glowed,  in  his  breast — if  he  could  not  have 
played  the  man  in  the  counting-house,  or  the  tradesman  in 
ihe  Piece  Hall,  might  have  Hved  despised,  and  died  scorned, 
under  the  eyes  of  Hiram  Yorke. 

And  as  there  are  many  Hiram  Yorkes  in  the  world,  it  is 
well  that  the  true  poet,  quiet  externally  though  he  may  be, 
has  often  a  truculent  spirit  under  his  placidity,  and  is  full  of 
shrewdness  in  his  meekness,  and  can  measure  the  whole 
stature  of  those  who  look  down  on  him,  and  correctly  ascer- 
tain the  weight  and  value  of  the  pursuits  they  disdain  him 
for  not  having  followed.  It  is  happy  that  he  can  have  his 
own  bliss,  his  own  society  with  his  great  friend  and  goddess. 
Nature,  quite  independent  of  those  who  find  little  pleasure 
in  him,  and  in  whom  he  finds  no  pleasure  at  all.  It  is  just, 
that  while  the  world  and  circumstances  often  turn  a  dark, 
cold  side  to  him — ^and  properly,  too,  because  he  first  turns  a 
dark,  cold,  careless  side  to  them — he  should  be  able  to  main- 
^  a  festal  brightness  and  cherishing  glow  in  his  bosom, 
which  makes  all  bright  and  genial  for  him  ;  while  strangers, 
perhaps,  deem  his  existence  a  Polar  winter  never  gladdened 
by  a  sua.  The  true  poet  is  not  one  whit  to  be  pitied  ;  and 
be  is  apt  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve,  when  any  misguided  sym- 
pathizer whines  over  his  wrongs.  Even  when  utiHtarians 
8it  in  judgment  on  him,  and  pronounce  him  and  his  art 
^less,  he  hears  the  sentence  with  such  a  hard  derision,  such 
a  broad,  deep,  comprehensive,  and  merciless  contempt  of  the 
^"Aappy  Pharisees  who  pronounce  it,  that  he  is  rather  to  be 
^dden  than  condoled  with.  These,  however,  are  not  Mr. 
Yorke's  reflections ;  and  it  is  with  Mr.  Yorke  we  have  at 
present  to  do. 

I  have  told  you  some  of  his  faults,  reader ;  as  to  his 
8ood  points,  he  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  capable 
^en  in  Yorkshire  :  even  those  who  disHked  him  were  forced 
*o  respect  him.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  poor,  because 
be  was  thoroughly  kind  and  very  fatherly  to  them.  To  his 
Workmen  he  was  considerate  and  cordial :  when  he  dismissed 
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them  from  an  occupation,  he  would  try  to  set  them  on  to 
something  else ;  or,  if  that  was  impossible,  help  them  to 
remove  with  their  families  to  a  district  where  work  might 
possibly  be  had.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  if,  as  some- 
times chanced,  any  individual  amongst  his  '  hands '  showed 
signs  of  insubordination,  Yorke — who,  like  many  who  abhor 
being  controlled,  knew  how  to  control  with  vigour — had  the 
secret  of  crushing  rebellion  in  the  germ,  of  eradicating  it  like 
a  bad  weed,  so  that  it  never  spread  or  developed  within  the 
sphere  of  his  authority.  Such  being  the  happy  state  of  his 
own  affairs,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  speak  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  those  who  were  differently  situated ;  to 
ascribe  whatever  was  unpleasant  in  their  position  entirely  to 
their  own  fault,  to  sever  himself  from  the  masters,  and 
advocate  freely  the  cause  of  the  operatives. 

Mr.  Yorke's  family  was  the  first  and  oldest  in  the  district ; 
and  he,  though  not  the  wealthiest,  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  men.  His  education  had  been  good :  in  his  youth, 
before  the  French  Revolution,  he  had  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent :  he  was  an  adept  in  the  French  and  ItaUan  languages. 
During  a  two  years*  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  had  collected  many 
good  paintings  and  tasteful  rarities,  with  which  his  residence 
was  now  adorned.  His  manners,  when  he  liked,  were  those 
of  a  finished  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  his  conversation! 
when  he  was  disposed  to  please,  was  singularly  interesting 
and  original;  and  if  he  usually  expressed  himself  in  the 
Yorkshire  dialect,  it  was  because  he  chose  to  do  so,  preferring 
his  native  Doric  to  a  more  refined  vocabulary.  *  A  Yorkshire 
burr,'  he  afl&rmed,  *  was  as  much  better  than  a  cockney's  lisp, 
as  a  bull's  bellow  than  a  ratton's  squeak.' 

Mr.  Yorke  knew  every  one,  and  was  known  by  every  one 
for  miles  round ;  yet  his  intimate  acquaintances  were  very 
few.  Himself  thoroughly  original,  he  had  no  taste  for  what 
was  ordinary:  a  racy,  rough  character,  high  or  low,  ever 
found  acceptance  with  him ;  a  refined,  insipid  personage, 
however  exalted  in  station,  was  his  aversion.  He  would 
spend  an  hour  any  time  in  talking  freely  with  a   shrewd 
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workman  of  his  own,  or  with  some  queer  sagacious  old  woman 
amongst  his  cottagers,  when  he  would  have  grudged  a  moment 
to  a  common-place  fine  gentleman,  or  to  the  most  fashionable 
and  elegant,  if  frivolous,  lady.    His  preferences  on  these 
points  he  carried  to  an  extreme,  forgetting  that  there  may 
be  amiable  and  even  admirable  characters  amongst  those  who 
cannot  be  original.    Yet  he  made  exceptions  to  his  own  rule : 
there  was  a  certain  order  of  mind,  plain,  ingenuous,  neglect- 
ing refinement,  almost  devoid  of  intellectuality,  and  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  what  was  intellectual  in  him  ;  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  never  felt  disgust  at  his  rudeness, 
was  not  easily  wounded  by  his   sarcasm,  did  not   closely 
analyze  his   sayings,   doings,  or  opinions ;   with  which  he 
was  peculiarly  at  ease,  and,  consequently,  which  he  peculiarly 
preferred.     He  was  lord  amongst  such  characters.     They, 
while  submitting  implicitly  to  his  influence,  never  acknow- 
ledged, because  they  never  reflected  on,,  his  superiority  ;  they 
were  quite  tractable,  therefore,  without  running  the  smallest 
danger  of  being  servile ;  and  their  unthinking,  easy,  artless 
insensibility  was  as  acceptable,  because  as  convenient,  to  Mr. 
Yorke,  as  that  of  the  chair  he  sat  on,  or  of  the  floor  he  trod. 
It  will  have  been  observed  that  he  was  not  quite  uncordial 
with  Mr.  Moore ;  he  had  two  or  three  reasons  for  entertaining 
a  faint  partiahty  to  that  gentleman.     It  may  sound  odd,  but 
the  first  of  these  was  that  Moore  spoke  English  with  a  foreign, 
and  French  with  a  perfectly  pure  accent ;  and  that  his  dark, 
thin  face,  with  its  fine  though  rather  wasted  lines,  had  a 
most   anti-British   and  anti- Yorkshire  look.     These  points 
seem  frivolous,  unlikely  to  influence  a  character  like  Yorke's : 
but,  the  fact  is,  they  recalled  old,  perhaps  pleasurable  associa- 
tions :  they  brought  back  his  travelling,  his  youthful  days.  He 
had  seen,  amidst  Italian  cities  and  scenes,  faces  like  Moore's  ; 
he  had  heard,  in  Parisian  caf6s  and   theatres,  voices  like 
his  ;  he  was  young  then,  and  when  he  looked  at  and  listened 
to  the  alien,  he  seemed  young  again. 

Secondly,  he  had  known  Moore's  father,  and  had  had 
dealings  with  him :  that  was  a  more  substantial,  though  by 
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DO  means  a  more  agreeable  tie ;  for,  as  his  firm  had  been 
connected  with  Moore's  in  business,  it  had  also,  in  some 
measure,  been  implicated  in  its  losses. 

Thirdly,  he  had  found  Robert  himself  a  sharp  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  saw  reason  to  anticipate  that  he  would  in  the  end,  by 
one  means  or  another,  make  money ;  and  he  respected  both 
his  resolution  and  acuteness  ;  perhaps,  also,  his  hardness. 
A  fourth  circumstance  which  drew  them  together  was  that 
of  Mr.  Yorke  being  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  minor  on 
whose  estate  Hollow's-mill  was  situated;  consequently 
Moore,  in  the  course  of  his  alterations  and  improvements} 
had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  him. 

As  to  the  other  guest  now  present  in  Mr.  Yorke's  parlour, 
Mr.  Helstone,  between  him  and  his  host  there  existed  a 
double  antipathy :  the  antipathy  of  nature  and  that  of  circum- 
stances. The  free-thinker  hated  the  formahst ;  the  lover  of 
liberty  detested  the  disciplinarian  :  besides,  it  was  said  that 
in  former  years  they  had  been  rival  suitors  of  the  same  lady. 

Mr.  Yorke,  as  a  general  rule,  was,  when  young,  noted  for 
his  preference  of  sprightly  and  dashing  women :  a  showy 
shape  and  air,  a  lively  wit,  a  ready  tongue,  chiefly  seemed 
to  attract  him.  He  never,  however,  proposed  to  any  of  these 
brilliant  belles  whose  society  he  sought ;  and  all  at  once  he 
seriously  fell  in  love  with,  and  eagerly  wooed  a  girl  who 
presented  a  complete  contrast  to  those  he  had  hitherto 
noticed :  a  girl  with  the  face  of  a  Madonna ;  a  girl  of  living 
marble ;  stillness  personified.  No  matter  that,  when  he  spoke 
to  her,  she  only  answered  him  in  monosyllables ;  no  matter  that 
his  sighs  seemed  unheard,  that  his  glances  were  unretumed, 
that  she  never  responded  to  his  opinions,  rarely  smiled  at  his 
jests,  paid  him  no  respect  and  no  attention ;  no  matter  that 
she  seemed  the  opposite  of  everything  feminine  he  had  ever, 
in  his  whole  hfe  been  known  to  admire  :  for  him  Mary  Gave 
was  perfect,  because  somehow,  for  some  reason — no  doubt  he 
had  a  reason — he  loved  her. 

Mr.  Helstone,  at  that  time  curate  of  Briarfield,  loved 
Mary  too ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  fancied  her.     Several  others 
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admired  her,  for  she  was  beautiful  as  a  monumental  angel ; 
but  the  clergyman  was  preferred  for  his  office'  sake :  that 
office  probably  investing  him  with  some  of  the  illusion 
Deoessary  to  allure  to  the  commission  of  matrimony,  and 
which  Miss  Cave  did  not  find  in  any  of  the  young  wool- 
staplers,  her  other  adorers.  Mr.  Helstone  neither  had,  nor 
professed  to  have,  Mr.  Yorke's  absorbing  passion  for  her: 
he  had  none  of  the  humble  reverence  which  seemed  to  subdue 
most  of  her  suitors ;  he  saw  her  more  as  she  really  was  than 
the  rest  did ;  he  was,  consequently,  more  master  of  her  and 
himself.  She  accepted  him  at  the  first  offer,  and  they  were 
married. 

Nature  never  intended  Mr.  Helstone  to  make  a  very  good 
husband,  especially  to  a  quiet  wife.  He  thought,  so  long 
&8  a  woman  was  silent,  nothing  ailed  her,  and  she  wanted 
nothing.  If  she  did  not  complain  of  solitude,  solitude, 
however  continued,  could  not  be  irksome  to  her.  If  she  did 
not  talk  and  put  herself  forward,  express  a  partiality  for  this, 
an  aversion  to  that,  she  had  no  partialities  or  aversions,  and 
it  was  useless  to  consult  her  tastes.  He  made  no  pretence 
of  comprehending  women,  or  comparing  them  with  men : 
they  were  a  different,  probably  a  very  inferior  order  of 
existence ;  a  wife  could  not  be  her  husband's  companion, 
much  less  his  confidant,  much  less  his  stay.  His  wife,  after 
a  year  or  two,  was  of  no  great  importance  to  him  in  any 
shape;  and  when  she  one  day,  as  he  thought,  suddenly — 
for  he  had  scarcely  noticed  her  decline — but,  as  others 
thought,  gradually,  took  her  leave  of  him  and  of  life,  and 
there  was  only  a  still  beautiful-featured  mould  of  clay  left, 
cold  and  white,  in  the  conjugal  couch,  he  felt  his  bereave- 
ment—who shall  say  how  little  ?  Yet,  perhaps,  more  than 
be  seemed  to  feel  it ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  from  whom  grief 
easily  wrung  tears. 

His  dry-eyed  and  sober  mourning  scandalised  an  old 
i^onsekeeper,  and  likewise  a  female  attendant,  who  had 
waited  upon  Mrs.  Helstone  in  her  sickness:  and  who, 
perhaps,  had  had  opportunities  of  learning  more  of  the 
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deceased  lady's  nature,  of  her  capacity  for  feeling  and  loving, 
than  her  husband  knew:  they  gossiped  together  over  the 
corpse,  related  anecdotes,  with  embellishments  of  her  lingering 
decline,  and  its  real  or  supposed  cause ;  in  short,  they  worked 
each  other  up  to  some  indignation  against  the  austere  little 
man,  who  sat  examining  papers  in  an  adjoining  room,  un- 
conscious of  what  opprobrium  he  was  the  object. 

Mrs.  Helstone  was  hardly  under  the  sod  when  rumours 
began  to  be  rife  in  the  neighbourhood  that  she  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart ;  these  magnified  quickly  into  reports  of  hard 
usage,  and,  finally,  details  of  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of 
her  husband  :  reports  grossly  untrue,  but  not  the  less  eagerly 
received  on  that  account.  Mr.  Yorke  heard  them,  partly 
believed  them.  Already,  of  course,  he  had  no  friendly- 
feeling  to  his  successful  rival;  though  himself  a  married 
man  now,  and  united  to  a  woman  who  seemed  a  complete 
contrast  to  Mary  Cave  in  all  respects,  he  could  not  forget 
the  great  disappointment  of  his  life ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  what  would  have  been  so  precious  to  him  had  been 
neglected,  perhaps  abused  by  another,  ho  conceived  for  that 
other  a  rooted  and  bitter  animosity. 

Of  the  nature  and  strength  of  this  animosity,  Mr. 
Helstone  was  but  half  aware :  he  neither  knew  how  much 
Yorke  had  loved  Mary  Cave,  what  he  had  felt  on  losing  her, 
nor  was  he  conscious  of  the  calumnies  concerning  his  treat- 
ment of  her,  familiar  to  every  ear  in  the  neighbourhood  but 
his  own.  He  believed  political  and  religious  dififerenoes 
alone  separated  him  and  Mr.  Yorke ;  had  he  known  how  the 
case  really  stood,  he  would  hardly  have  been  induced  by  any 
persuasion  to  cross  his  former  rival's  threshold. 

Mr.  Yorke  did  not  resume  his  lecture  of  Robert  Moore ; 
the  conversation  ere  long  recommenced  in  a  more  general 
form,  though  still  in  a  somewhat  disputative  tone.  The  un- 
quiet state  of  the  country,  the  various  depredations  lately 
committed  on  mill-property  in  the  district,  supplied  abimdani 
matter  for  disagreement;  especially  as  each  of  the  thieeis 
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gentlemen  present  differed  more  or  less  in  his  views  on  these 
subjects.  Mr.  Helstone  thought  the  masters  aggrieved,  the  , 
workpeople  unreasonable :  he  condemned  sweepingly  the 
wide-spread  spirit  of  disaffection  against  constituted  authori-| 
ties,  the  growing  indisposition  to  bear  with  patience  evils 
h  regarded  as  inevitable:  the  cures  he  prescribed  were 
vigorous  government  interference,  strict  magisterial  vigilance; 
when  necessary,  prompt  military  coercion. 

Mr.  Yorke  wished  to  know  whether  this  interference, 
vigilance,  and  coercion  would  feed  those  who  were  hungry, 
give  work  to  those  who  wanted  work,  and  whom  no  man 
would  hire.    He  scouted  the  idea  of  inevitable  evils ;  he  said  F 
public  patience  was  a  camel,  on  whose  back  the  last  atom  • 
that  could  be  borne  had  already  been  laid,  and  that  resistance  • 
was  now  a  duty :  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  disaffection  against 
constituted  authorities  he  regarded  as  the  most  promising  j 
sign  of  the   times ;   the  masters,   he  allowed,   were  truly  ■ 
aggrieved,  but   their  main  grievances  had  been  heaped  on 
them  by  a  *  corrupt,  base,  and  bloody '  government  (these 
were  Mr.  Yorke's  epithets).     Madmen  like  Pitt,  demons  hke 
Castlereagh,    mischievous    idiots    like   Perceval,   were   the 
tyrants,  the  curses  of  the  country,  the  destroyers  of  her  trade, 
ft  was  their  infatuated  perseverance  in  an  unjustifiable,  a 
hopeless,  a  ruinous  war,  which  had  brought  the  nation  to  its 
present  pass.     It  was  their  monstrously  oppressive  taxation, 
it  was  the  infamous  *  Orders  in  Council,'  the  originators  of 
which  deserved  impeachment  and  the  scaffold,  if  ever  pubhc 
Dien  did — that  hung  a  millstone  about  England's  neck. 

'But  where  was  the  use  of  talking?'  he  demanded,/ 
'What  chance  was  there  of  reason  being  heard  in  a  land/ 
^t  was  king-ridden,  priest-ridden,  peer-ridden — where  a/ 
^'iiiatic  was  the  nominal  monarch,  an  unprincipled  debauchee 
^6  real  ruler ;  where  such  an  insult  to  common  sense  as 
'hereditary  legislators  was  tolerated — where  such  a  humbug 
^  ^  bench  of  bishops — such  an  arrogant  abuse  as  a  pampered, 
Pej^'Secuting  established  Church  was  endured  and  venerated 
"^Where  a  standing  army  was  maintained,  and  a  host  of 
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lazy  parsons  and  their  pauper  families  were  kept  on  the  fat 
of  the  land  ?  * 

Mr.  Helstone,  rising  up  and  putting  on  his  shovel-hat, 
observed  in  reply,  *  That  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  met 
with  two  or  three  instances  where  sentiments  of  this  sort 
had  been  very  bravely  maintained  so  long  as  health,  strength, 
and  worldly  prosperity  had  been  the  allies  of  him  who  pro- 
fessed them  ;  but  there  came  a  time,'  he  said,  '  to  all  men, 
"  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  should  tremble ;  when  they 
should  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fear  should  be  in 
the  way ; "  and  that  time  was  the  test  of  the  advocate  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  the  enemy  of  religion  and  order.  Ere 
now,'  he  affirmed,  '  he  had  been  called  upon  to  read  those 
prayers  our  Church  has  provided  for  the  sick,  by  the  miserable 
dying-bed  of  one  of  her  most  rancorous  foes ;  he  had  seen 
such  a  one  stricken  with  remorse,  sohcitous  to  discover  a 
place  for  repentance,  and  unable  to  find  any,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  He  must  forewarn  Mr.  Yorke, 
that  blasphemy  against  God  and  the  king  was  a  deadly  sin, 
and  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  "  judgment  to  come."  * 

Mr.  Yorke  *  believed  fully  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
judgment  to  come.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  diificult 
to  imagine  how  all  the  scoundrels  who  seemed  triumphant 
in  this  world,  who  broke  innocent  hearts  with  impunity, 
abused  unmerited  privileges,  were  a  scandal  to  honourable 
calHngs,  took  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  brow- 
beat the  humble,  and  truckled  meanly  to  the  rich  and  proud 
— were  to  be  properly  paid  off,  in  such  coin  as  they  had 
earned.  But,'  he  added,  *  whenever  he  got  low-spirited  about 
such  like  goings-on,  and  their  seeming  success  in  this  mucky 
lump  of  a  planet,  he  just  reached  down  t*  owd  book  *  (pointing 
to  a  great  Bible  in  the  bookcase),  '  opened  it  like  at  a  chance, 
and  he  was  sure  to  light  of  a  verse  blazing  wi*  a  blue  brim- 
stone low  that  set  all  straight.  He  knew,'  he  said,  *  where 
some  folk  war  bound  for,  just  as  weel  as  if  an  angel  wi'  great 
white  wings  had  come  in  ower  t'  door-stone  and  told  him.* 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Helstone,  collecting  all  his  dignity,  *  Sir — 
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the  great  knowledge  of  man  is  to  know  himself,  and  the 
bourne  whither  his  own  steps  tend/ 

'  Ay,  ay !  you'll  recollect,  Mr.  Helstone,  that  Ignorance 
was  carried  away  from  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  borne 
through  the  air,  and  thrust  in  at  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
which  led  down  to  hell.' 

'  Nor  have  I  forgotten,  Mr.  Yorke,  that  Vain-Confidence, 
not  seeing  the  way  before  him,  fell  into  a  deep  pit,  which 
was  on  purpose  there  made  by  the  prince  of  the  grounds,  to 
catch  vain-glorious  fools  withal,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces 
with  his  fall.' 

*Now,'  interposed  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  hitherto  sat  a 
sHeni  bat  amused  spectator  of  this  wordy  combat,  and  whose 
indifference  to  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  the 
gossip  of  the  neighbourhood,  made  him  an  impartial,  if 
apathetic,  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  an  encoimter — '  you 
have  both  sufficiently  black-balled  each  other,  and  proved 
how  cordially  you  detest  each  other,  and  how  wicked  you 
think  each  other.     For  my  part,  my  hate  is  still  running  in 
such  a  strong  current  against  the  fellows  who  have  broken 
my  frames,  tiiat  I  have  none  to  spare  for  my  private  ac- 
quaintance, and  still  less  for  such  a  vague  thing  as  a  sect  or 
a  government :  but  really,  gentlemen,  you  both  seem  very 
had,  by  your  own  showing ;  worse  than  ever  I  suspected  you 
to  be.     I  dare  not  stay  all  night  with  a  rebel  and  blasphemer, 
Uke  you,  Yorke ;  and  I  hardly  dare  ride  home  with  a  cruel 
and  tyrannical  ecclesiastic,  like  Mr.  Helstone.' 

*  I  am  going,  however,  Mr.  Moore,'  said  the  Rector  sternly  : 
'  come  with  me  or  not,  as  you  please.' 

*  Nay,  he  shall  not  have  the  choice — he  sJiall  go  with 
you,'  responded  Yorke.  *  It's  midnight,  and  past ;  and  I'll 
have  nob'dy  staying  up  i'  my  house  any  longer.  Ye  mun 
aUgo.' 

He  rang  the  bell. 

'Deb,'  said  he  to  the  servant  who  answered  it,  'clear 
them  folk  out  o'  t'  kitchen,  and  lock  t'  doors,  and  be  off  to 
bed.      Here  is  your  way,  gentlemen,'  he  continued  to  his 
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guests ;  and,  lighting  them  through  the  passage,  he  fairly 
put  them  out  at  his  front-door. 

They  met  their  party  hurrjdng  out  pell-mell  by  the  back 
way ;  their  horses  stood  at  the  gate ;  they  mounted,  and 
rode  off — Moore  laughing  at  their  abrupt  dismissal,  Helstone 
deeply  indignant  thereat. 
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CHAPTER  V 
hollow's  cottage 

Moobe's  good  spirits  were  still  with  him  when  he  rose  next 
morning.  He  and  Joe  Scott  had  both  spent  the  night  in  the 
inill,  availing  themselves  of  certain  sleeping  accommodations 
producible  from  recesses  in  the  front  and  back  counting- 
liouses :  the  master,  always  an  early  riser,  was  up  somewhat 
sooner  even  than  usual :  he  awoke  his  man  by  singing  a 
French  song  as  he  made  his  toilet. 

'Ye're  not  custen  dahm,  then,  maister?'  cried  Joe. 

'Not  a  stiver,  mon  gar<jon— which  moans,  my  lad — get 
^p,  and  we'll  take  a  turn  through  the  mill  before  the  hands 
come  in,  and  I'll  explain  my  future  plans.  We'll  have  the 
machinery  yet,  Joseph ;  you  never  heard  of  Bruce,  perhaps  ?  ' 

'  And  th'  arrand  (spider)  ?  Yes,  but  I  hev :  I've  read 
th'  history  o'  Scotland,  and  happen  knaw  as  mich  on't  as  ye  ; 
*nd  I  understand  ye  to  mean  to  say  ye'll  persevere.' 

'I  do.' 

*  Is  there  mony  o'  your  mak'  i'  your  country  ? '  inquired 
Joe,  as  he  folded  up  his  temporary  bed,  and  put  it  away. 

'In  my  country  !     Which  is  my  country  ?  ' 

'Why,  France— isn't  it  ? ' 

'Not  it,  indeed  I  The  circumstance  of  the  French  having 
seized  Antwerp,  where  I  was  bom,  does  not  make  me  a 
Frenchman.' 

'Holland,  then?' 

*I  am  not  a  Dutchman  :  now  you  are  confounding 
Antwerp  with  Amsterdam.' 

'FUnders?' 
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*  I  scorn  the  insinuation,  Joe  !  I,  a  Flamand  !  Have  I 
a  Flemish  face  ? — the  clumsy  nose  standing  out — the  mean 
forehead  falling  back — the  pale  blue  eyes  "  k  fleur  de  t6te  "  ? 
Am  I  all  body  and  no  legs,  like  a  Flamand  ?  But  you  don't 
know  what  they  are  like — those  Netherlanders.  Joe,  I'm  an 
Anversois  :  my  mother  was  an  Anversoise,  though  she  came 
of  French  lineage,  which  is  the  reason  I  speak  French.' 

*  But  your  father  war  Yorkshire,  which  maks  ye  a  bit 
Yorkshire  too ;  and  onybody  may  see  ye're  akin  to  us,  ye're 
so  keen  o'  making  brass,  and  getting  forrards.' 

*Joe,  you're  an  impudent  dog;  but  I've  always  been 
accustomed  to  a  boorish  sort  of  insolence  from  my  youth 
up  :  the  "  classe  ouvri^re  " — that  is,  the  working  people  in 
Belgium — bear  themselves  brutally  towards  their  employers ; 
and  by  brutally,  Joe,  I  mean  bmtalement — which,  perhaps, 
when  properly  translated,  should  be  roughly,* 

*  We  alius  speak  our  minds  i*  this  country ;  and  them 
young  parsons  and  grand  folk  fro'  London  is  shocked  at  wer 
"  incivility*'  and  we  Hke  weel  enough  to  gi'e  'em  summat  to 
be  shocked  at,  'cause  it's  sport  to  us  to  watch  'em  turn  up 
the  whites  o'  their  een,  and  spreed  out  their  bits  o'  hands, 
like  as  they're  flayed  wi'  bogards,  and  then  to  hear  'em  say, 
nipping  off  their  words  short  like — **  Dear !  dear  I  Whet 
seveges  !     How  very  corse  I  "  ' 

'  You  are  savages,  Joe ;  you  don't  suppose  you're  civilized, 
do  you  ? ' 

'Middling,  middling,  maister.  I  reckon  'at  us  manu- 
facturing lads  i'  th'  north  is  a  deal  more  intelligent,  and 
knaws  a  deal  more  nor  th'  farming  folk  i'  th'  south.  Trade 
sharpens  wer  wits ;  and  them  that's  mechanics,  like  me,  is 
forced  to  think.  Ye  know,  what  wi'  looking  after  machinery 
and  sich  hke,  I've  getten  into  that  way  that  when  I  see  an 
effect,  I  look  straight  out  for  a  cause,  and  I  oft  hg  hold  on't 
to  purpose ;  and  then  I  hke  reading,  and  I'm  curious  to  knaw 
what  them  that  reckons  to  govern  us  aims  to  do  for  us  and 
\vi'  us :  and  there's  many  'cuter  nor  me ;  there's  many  a  one 
amang  them  greasy  chaps  'at  smells  o'  oil,  and  amang  them 
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dyers  wi'  blue  and  black  skins,  that  has  a  long  head,  and  that 
can  tell  what  a  fooil  of  a  law  is,  as  well  as  ye  or  old  Yorke, 
and  a  deal  better  nor  soft  uns  like  Christopher  Sykes  o' 
Whinbury,  and  greet  hectoring  nowts  like  yond'  Irish  Peter, 
Helstone's  curate/ 

*  You  think  yourself  a  clever  fellow,  I  know,  Scott/ 
'  Ay  1  I'm  fairish ;  I  can  tell  cheese  fro'  chalk,  and  I'm 
varry  weel  aware  that  I've  improved  sich  opportimities  as  I 
have  had,  a  deal  better  nor  some  'at  reckons  to  be  aboon  me ; 
but  there's  thousands  i'  Yorkshire  thaf  s  as  good  as  me,  and 
a  two-three  that's  better.' 

*  You're  a  great  man — you're  a  sublime  fellow:  but 
you're  a  prig,  a  conceited  noodle  with  it  all,  Joe  !  You  need 
not  to  think  that  because  you've  picked  up  a  Httle  knowledge 
of  practical  mathematics,  and  because  you  have  found  some 
scantling  of  the  elements  of  chemistry  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dying  vat,  that  therefore  you're  a  neglected  man  of  science ; 
and  you  need  not  to  suppose  that  because  the  course  of  trade 
does  not  always  run  smooth,  and  you,  and  such  as  you,  are 
sometimes  short  of  work  and  of  bread,  that  therefore  your 
class  are  martyrs,  and  that  the  whole  form  of  government 
under  which  you  hve  is  wrong.  And,  moreover,  you  need 
not  for  a  moment  to  insinuate  that  the  virtues  have  taken 
refuge  in  cottages  and  wholly  abandoned  slated  houses.  Let 
me  tell  you,  I  particularly  abominate  that  sort  of  trash, 
because  I  know  so  well  that  human  nature  is  human  nature 
everywhere,  whether  under  tile  or  thatch,  and  that  in  every 
specimen  of  human  nature  that  breathes,  vice  and  virtue  are 
ever  found  blended,  in  smaller  or  greater  proportions,  and 
that  the  proportion  is  not  determined  by  station.  I  have 
seen  villains  who  were  rich,  and  I  have  seen  villains  who 
were  poor,  and  I  have  seen  villains  who  were  neither  rich 
iw)r  poor,  but  who  had  realised  Agar's  wish,  and  lived  in  fair 
and  modest  competency.  The  clock  is  going  to  strike  six  • 
away  with  you,  Joe,  and  ring  the  mill  bell.' 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February ;  by  six 
o'clock,  therefore,  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  steal  on  night, 
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to  penetrate  with  ca  pale  ray  its  brown  obbcurity,  and  f^ive  a 
demi-translucence  to  its  opaque  shadows.  Pale  enough  that 
ray  was  on  this  particular  morning;  no  colour  tinged  the 
east,  no  flush  warmed  it.  To  see  what  a  heavy  lid  day  slowly 
lifted,  what  a  wan  glance  she  flung  along  the  hills,  you  would 
have  thought  the  sun's  fire  quenched  in  last  night's  floods. 
The  breath  of  this  morning  was  chill  as  its  aspect ;  a  raw 
wind  stirred  the  mass  of  night-cloud,  and  showed,  as  it  slowly 
rose — leaving  a  colourless,  silver-gleaming  ring  all  round  the 
horizon' — not  blue  sky,  but  a  stratum  of  paler  vapour  beyond. 
It  had  ceased  to  rain,  but  the  earth  was  sodden,  and  the  pools 
and  rivulets  were  full. 

The  mill-windows  were  alight,  the  bell  still  rang  loud, 
and  now  the  little  children  came  running  in,  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  let  us  hope,  to  feel  very  much  nipped  by  the  inclement 
air ;  and,  indeed,  by  contrast,  perhaps  the  morning  appeared 
rather  favourable  to  them  than  otherwise ;  for  they  had  often 
come  to  their  work  that  winter  through  snow-storms,  through 
heavy  rain,  through  hard  frost. 

Mr.  Moore  stood  at  the  entrance  to  watch  them  pass :  he 
counted  them  as  they  went  by ;  bo  those  who  came  rather 
late  he  said  a  word  of  reprimand,  which  was  a  little  more 
sharply  repeated  by  Joe  Scott  when  the  lingerers  reached  the 
work-rooms.  Neither  master  nor  overlooker  spoke  savagely ; 
they  were  not  savage  men  either  of  them,  though  it  appeared 
both  were  rigid,  for  they  fined  a  delinquent  who  came  con- 
siderably too  late  :  Mr.  Moore  made  him  pay  his  penny  down 
ere  he  entered,  and  informed  him  that  the  next  repetition  of 
the  fault  would  cost  him  twopence. 

Rules,  no  doubt,  are  necessary  in  such  cases,  and  coarse 
and  cruel  masters  will  make  coarse  and  cruel  rules,  which,  at 
the  time  we  treat  of  at  least,  they  used  sometimes  to  enforce 
tyrannically :  but,  though  I  describe  imperfect  characters 
(every  character  in  this  book  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less 
imperfect,  my  pen  refusing  to  draw  anything  in  the  model 
line,)  I  have  not  undertaken  to  handle  degraded  or  utterly 
infamous  ones.    Child-torturers,  slave  masters  and  drivers, 
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I  consign  to  t»he  hands  of  jailers ;  the  novelist  may  be  excused 
from  sullying  his  page  with  the  record  of  their  deeds. 

Instead,  then,  of  harrowing  up  my  reader's  soul,  and 
delighting  his  organ  of  Wonder  with  effective  descriptions 
of  stripes  and  scourgings,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
bim  that  neither  Mr.  Moore  nor  his  overlooker  ever  struck  a 
child  in  their  mill.  Joe  had,  indeed,  once  very  severely 
flogged  a  son  of  his  own  for  telling  a  lie  and  persisting  in 
it;  but,  like  his  employer,  he  was  too  phlegmatic,  too  calm, 
as  well  as  too  reasonable  a  man,  to  make  corporal  chastise- 
ment other  than  the  exception  to  his  treatment  of  the 
young. 

Mr.  Moore  haunted  his  mill,  his  mill-yard,  his  dye-house, 
and  his  warehouse,  till  the  sickly  dawn  strengthened  into 
day.   The  sun  even  rose, — at  least  a  white  disk,   clear, 
tintless,  and  almost  chill-looking  as  ice, — peeped  over  the 
dark  crest  of  a  hill,  changed  to  silver  the  Hvid  edge  of  the 
cloud  above  it,  and  looked  solemnly  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  den,  or  narrow  dale,  to  whose  strait  bounds  we  are  at 
present  Hmited.     It  was  eight  o'clock ;  the  mill  hghts  were 
all  extinguished ;  the  signal  was  given  for  breakfast ;  the 
children,  released  for  half  an  hour  from  toil,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  httle  tin  cans  which  held  their  coffee,  and  to 
the  small  baskets  which  contained  their  allowance  of  bread. 
Let  us  hope  they  had  enough  to  eat ;  it  would  be  a  pity  were 
it  otherwise. 

And  now,  at  last,  Mr.  Moore  quitted  the  mill-yard,  and 
bent  his  steps  to  his  dwelhng-house.  It  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  factory,  but  the  hedge  and  high  bank  on 
each  side  of  the  lane  which  conducted  to  it  seemed  to  ^ve 
it  something  of  the  appearance  and  feehng  of  seclusion.  It 
was  a  small  white- washed  place,  with  a  green  porch  over  the 
door ;  scanty  brown  stalks  showed  in  the  garden  soil  near 
this  porch,  and  likewise  beneath  the  windows, — stalks 
budless  and  flowerless  now,  but  giving  dim  prediction  of 
trained  and  blooming  creepers  for  summer  days.  A  grass 
plat  and  borders  fronted  the  cottage ;  the  borders  presented 
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only  black  mould  yet,  except  where,  in  sheltered  nook>,  th(==^ 
first  shoots  of  snowdrop  or  crocus  peeped,  green  as  emerald 
from  the  earth.    The  spring  was  late ;  it  had  been  a  severezz 

and  prolonged  winter  ;  the  last  deep  snow  had  but  just  dis 

appeared  before  yesterday's  rains ;  on  the  hills,  indeed,  whites 

remnants  of  it  yet  gleamed,  flecking  the  hollows  and  orown 

ing  the  peaks :  the  lawn  was  not  verdant,  but  bleached,  a^3 
was  the  grass  on  the  bank,  and  under  the  hedge  in  the  lane^ 
Three  trees,  gracefully  grouped,  rose  beside  the  cottage ;  the^^ 
were  not  lofty,  but  having  no  rivals  near,  they  looked  weLl 
and  imposing  where  they  grew.    Such  was  Mr.  Moore's 
home ;  a  snug  nest  for  content  and  contemplation,  but  one 
within  which  the  wings  of  action  and  ambition  could  not 
long  He  folded. 

Its  air  of  modest  comfort  seemed  to  possess  no  particular 
attraction  for  its  owner;  instead  of  entering  the  bouse  at 
once,  he  fetched  a  spade  from  a  Httle  shed,  and  began  to 
work  in  the  garden.  For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  dug 
on  uninterrupted :  at  length,  however,  a  window  opened,  and 
a  female  voice  called  to  him  :— *  Eh,  bien !  Tu  ne  d^jeunes 
pas  ce  matin  ? ' 

The  answer,  and  the  rest  of  the  conversation,  was  in 
French ;  but,  as  this  is  an  English  book,  I  shall  translate  it 
into  EngUsh. 

*  Is  breakfast  ready,  Hortense  ? ' 

*  Certainly  ;  it  has  been  ready  half-an-hour.* 

*  Then  I  am  ready,  too :  I  have  a  canine  hunger.' 

He  threw  down  his  spade  and  entered  the  house:  the 
narrow  passage  conducted  him  to  a  small  parlour,  where  a 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  with  the  somewhat 
un-English  accompaniment  of  stewed  pears,  was  spread  on 
the  table.  Over  these  viands  presided  the  lady  who  had 
spoken  from  the  window.  I  must  describe  her  before  I  go 
any  further. 

She  seemed  a  little  older  than  Mr.  Moore,  perhaps  she 
was  thirty-five,  tall,  and  proportionately  stout ;  she  had  very 
black  hair,  for  the  present  twisted  up  in  curl-papers ;  a  high 
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colour  in  her  cheeks,  a  small  nose,  a  pair  of  little  black  eyes. 
The  lower  part  of  her  face  was  large  in  proportion  to  the 
upper ;  her  forehead  was  small  and  rather  corrugated ;  she  had 
a  fretful,  though  not  an  ill-natured  expression  of  countenance  ; 
there  was  something  in  her  whole  appearance  one  felt  inchned 
to  be  half  provoked  with,  and  half  amused  at.  The  strangest 
pomt  was  her  dress  :  a  stufif  petticoat  and  a  striped  cotton 
camisole.  The  petticoat  was  short,  displaying  well  a  pair 
of  feet  and  ankles  which  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
article  of  symmetry. 

You  will  think  I  have  depicted  a  remarkable  slattern, 
reader ;— not  at  all.  Hortense  Moore  (she  was  Mr.  Moore's 
sister)  was  a  very  orderly,  economical  person ;  the  petticoat, 
camisole,  and  curl-papers  were  her  morning  costume,  in  which, 
of  forenoons,  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  '  go  her 
household  ways  '  in  her  own  country.  She  did  not  choose 
to  adopt  English  fashions  because  she  was  obliged  to  live 
in  England ;  she  adhered  to  her  old  Belgian  modes,  quite 
satisfied  that  there  was  a  merit  in  so  doing. 

Mademoiselle  had   an  excellent  opinion   of   herself,  an 
opinion  not  wholly  undeserved,  for  she  possessed  some  good 
and  sterUng  quahties;   but  she  rather  over-estimated   the 
kind  and  degree  of  these  qualities,  and  quite  left  out  of  the 
account  sundry  Httle  defects  which  accompanied  them.     You 
could  never  have  persuaded  her  that  she  was  a  prejudiced 
and  narrow-minded  person,  that  she  was  too  susceptible  on 
the  subject  of  her  own  dignity  and  importance,  and  too  apt 
to  take  offence  about  trifles ;  yet  all  this  was  true.     How- 
ever, where  her  claims  to  distinction  were  not  opposed,  and 
where  her  prejudices  were  not  offended,  she  could  be  kind 
and  friendly  enough.     To  her  two  brothers  (for  there  was 
another  Gerard  Moore  besides  Robert)  she  was  very  much 
attached.     As  the  sole   remaiiiing  representatives  of  their 
decayed  family,  the  persons  of  both  were  almost  sacred  in  her 
eyes  :  of  Louis,  however,  she  knew  less  than  of  Robert ;  he 
had   been   sent  to   England  when  a   mere   boy,  and   had 
received  his  education  at  an  Enghsh  school.    His  education 
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not  being  such  as  to  adapt  him  for  trade,  perhaps,  too,  his 
natuial  bent  not  inclining  him  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he 
had,  when  the  bhght  of  hereditary  prospects  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  push  his  own  fortune,  adopted  the  very 
arduous  and  very  modest  career  of  a  teacher ;  he  had  been 
usher  in  a  school,  and  was  said  now  to  be  tutor  in  a  private 
family.  Hortense,  when  she  mentioned  Louis,  described 
him  as  having  what  she  called  '  desmoyens,'  but  as  being  too 
backward  and  quiet :  her  praise  of  Bobert  was  in  a  different 
strain,  less  qualified;  she  was  very  proud  of  him;  she 
regarded  him  as  the  greatest  man  in  Europe ;  all  he  said 
and  did  was  remarkable  in  her  eyes,  and  she  expected  others 
to  behold  him  from  the  same  point  of  view ;  nothing  could 
be  more  irrational,  monstrous,  and  infamous,  than  opposition 
from  any  quarter  to  Bobert,  unless  it  were  opposition  to 
herself. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  said  Bobert  was  seated  at 
the  breakfast  table,  and  she  had  helped  him  to  a  portion  of 
stewed  pears,  and  cut  him  a  good-sized  Belgian  tartine,  she 
began  to  poiu:  out  a  flood  of  amazement  and  horror  at  the 
transaction  of  last  night,  the  destruction  of  the  frames. 

*  Quelle  id6e  !  to  destroy  them.  Quelle  action  honteuse ! 
On  voyait  bien  que  les  ouvriers  de  ce  pays  ^taient  k  la  fois 
b^tes  et  m^chants.  G'^tait  absolument  comme  les  domestiques 
Anglais,  les  servantes  surtout :  rien  d'insupportable  comme 
cette  Sara,  par  exemple ! ' 

'  She  looks  clean  and  industrious,'  Mr.  Moore  remarked. 

'  Looks  1  I  don't  know  how  she  looks  ;  and  I  do  not  say 
that  she  is  altogether  dirty  or  idle :  mais  elle  est  d'une 
insolence !  She  disputed  with  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
yesterday  about  the  cooking  of  the  beef ;  she  said  I  boiled  it 
to  rags,  that  English  people  would  never  be  able  to  eat  such 
a  dish  as  our  bouilli,  that  the  bouillon  was  no  better  than 
greasy  warm  water,  and  as  to  the  choucroute,  she  affirms 
she  cannot  touch  it  I  That  barrel  we  have  in  the  cellar — 
delightfully  prepared  by  my  own  hands — she  termed  a  tub 
of  hog-wash,  which  means  food  for  pigs.    I  am  harassed  with 
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li  and  yet  I  cannot  part  with  her  lest  I  should  get  a 
worse.  You  are  in  the  same  position  with  yoiu:  workmen, — 
pauvre  cher  f  r6re ! ' 

'I  am  afraid  you  are    not  very  happy   in    England, 
Hortense.* 

'It  is  my  duty  to  be  happy  where  you  are,  brother ;  but 
otherwise,  there  are  certainly  a  thousand  things   which 
make  me  regret  our  native  town.     All  the  world    here 
appears  to  me  ill-bred  (mal-^lev6).    I  find  my  habits  con- 
sidered ridiculous :  if  a  girl  out  of  your  mill  chances  to  come 
into  the  kitchen  and  find  me  in    my  jupon  and  camisole 
preparing  dinner  (for  you  know  I  cannot  trust  Sarah  to  cook 
a  single  dish),  she  sneers.    If  I  accept  an  invitation  out  to 
tea,  which  I  have  done  once  or  twice,  I  perceive  I  am  put 
qmte  into  the  background ;  I  have  not  that  attention  paid 
me  which  decidedly  is  my  due.    Of  what  an  excellent  family 
are  the  G6rards,  as  we  know,  and  the  Moores  also  !     They 
have  a  right  to  claim  a  certain  respect,  and  to  feel  wounded 
when  it  is  withheld  from  them.     In  Antwerp,  I  was  always 
treated  with  distinction ;  here,  one  would  think  that  when 
I  open  my  lips  in  company,  I  speak  EngHsh  with  a  ridiculous 
accent,  whereas  I  am  quite  assured  that  I  pronounce  it 
perfectly.' 

*  Hortense,  in  Antwerp  we  were  known  rich ;  in  England 
we  were  never  known  but  poor.' 

'Precisely,  and  thus  mercenary  are  mankind.  Again, 
dear  brother,  last  Sunday,  if  you  recollect,  was  very  wet ; 
accordingly,  I  went  to  church  in  my  neat  black  sabots, 
objects  one  would  not  indeed  wear  in  a  fashionable  city ; 
but  which  in  the  country  I  have  ever  been  accustomed  to 
use  for  walking  in  dirty  roads.  Beheve  me,  as  I  paced  up 
the  sdsle,  composed  and  tranquil,  as  I  am  always,  four  ladies, 
and  as  many  gentlemen,  laughed  and  hid  their  faces  behind 
their  prayer-books.' 

*  Well,  well !  don't  put  on  the  sabots  again.  I  told  you 
before  I  thought  they  were  not  quite  the  thing  for  this 
country.' 
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'  But,  brother,  they  are  not  common  sabots,  such  as  the 
peasantry  wear.  I  tell  you,  they  are  sabots  noirs,  tr^ 
propres,  tr6s  convenables.  At  Mons  and  Leuze — cities  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  elegant  capital  of  Brussels — ^it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  respectable  people  wear  anything  else 
for  walking  in  winter.  Let  any  one  try  to  wade  the  mud  of 
the  Flemish  chauss6es  in  a  pair  of  Paris  brodequins,  on  m'en 
dirait  des  nouvelles  ! ' 

'Never  mind  Mons  and  Leuze,  and  the  Flemish 
chauss6es ;  do  at  Eome  as  the  Bomans  do ;  and  as  to  the 
camisole  and  jupon,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  them  either. 
I  never  see  an  English  lady  dressed  in  such  garments.  Ask 
Caroline  Helstone.' 

*  Caroline !  I  ask  Caroline  ?  I  consult  her  about  my 
dress  ?  It  is  she  who  on  all  points  should  consult  me  ;  she 
is  a  child.' 

*  She  is  eighteen,  or  at  the  least  seventeen  ;  old  enough 
to  know  all  about  gowns,  petticoats,  and  chaussures.' 

*  Do  not  spoil  Caroline,  I  entreat  you,  brother ;  do  not 
make  her  of  more  consequence  than  she  ought  to  be. 
At  present  she  is  modest  and  unassuming :  let  us  keep 
her  so.* 

*  With  all  my  heart.     Is  she  coming  this  morning  ? ' 

'  She  will  come  at  ten,  as  usual,  to  take  her  French 
lesson.' 

'  You  don't  iSnd  that  she  sneers  at  you,  do  you  ? ' 
'  She  does  not,  she  appreciates  me  better  than  any  one 
else  here ;  but  then  she  has  more  intimate  opportunities  oi 
knowing  me ;  she  sees  that  I  have  education,  intelligence, 
manner,  principles  ;  all,  in  short,  which  belongs  to  a  persoi 
well  bom  and  well  bred.' 

*  Are  you  at  all  fond  of  her  ?  * 

*  For  foTid — I  cannot  say :  I  am  not  one  who  is  prone  tc 
take  violent  fancies,  and,  consequently,  my  friendship  is  the 
more  to  be  depended  on.  I  have  a  regard  for  her  as  mj 
relative  ;  her  position  also  inspires  interest,  and  her  oondud 
as  my  pupil  has  hitherto  been  such  as  rather  to  enhance 
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^^  diminish  the  attachment    that    springs    from    other 

'She  behaves  pretty  well  at  lessons  ? ' 

'  To  me  she  behaves  very  well ;  but  you  are  conscious, 

brother,  that  I  have  a  manner  calculated  to  repel  over- 

&im]iarity,  to  wm  esteem,  and  to  command  respect.     Yet, 

possessed  of  penetration,  I  perceive  clearly  that  Caroline  is 

not  perfect ;  that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  her/ 

'  Give  me  a  last  cup  of  coffee,  and  while  I  am  drinking  it 
amuse  me  with  an  account  of  her  faults.' 

'  Dear  brother,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  eat  your  breakfast 
with  rehsh,  after  the  fatiguing  night  you  have  passed. 
Caroline,  then,  is  defective ;  but,  with  my  forming  hand  and 
almost  motherly  care,  she  may  improve.  There  is  about  her 
an  occasional  something — a  reserve,  I  think — which  I  do 
not  quite  like,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  girlish  and  sub- 
missive ;  and  there  are  glimpses  of  an  unsettled  hurry  in  her 
nature,  which  put  me  out.  Yet  she  is  usually  most  tranquil, 
too  dejected  and  thoughtful  indeed  sometimes.  In  time,  I 
doubt  not,  I  shall  make  her  uniformly  sedate  and  decorous, 
without  being  unaccountably  pensive.  I  ever  disapprove 
what  is  not  intelligible.' 

*  I  don't  understand  your  account  in  the  least ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  "  imsettled  hurries,"  for  instance  ? ' 

*An  example  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation.  I  sometimes,  you  are  aware,  make  her  read 
French  poetry  by  way  of  practice  in  pronunciation.  She 
has,  in  the  course  of  her  lessons,  gone  through  much  cf 
Comeille  and  Racine,  in  a  very  steady,  sober  spirit,  such  as 
I  approve.  Occasionally  she  showed,  indeed,  a  degree  of 
languor  in  the  perusal  of  those  esteemed  authors,  partaking 
rather  of  apathy  than  sobriety,  and  apathy  is  what  I  cannot 
tolerate  in  those  who  have  the  benefit  of  my  instructions  ; 
Wdes,  one  should  not  be  apathetic  in  studying  standard 
works.  The  other  day  I  put  into  her  hands  a  volimie  of 
s^ort  fugitive  pieces.  I  sent  her  to  the  window  to  learn  one 
^y  heart,  and  when  I  looked  up  I  saw  her  turning  the  leaves 
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over  impatiently,  and  curling  her  lip,  absolutely  with  scorn 
as  she  surveyed  the  little  poems  cursorily.  I  chid  her. 
*  Ma  cousine,'  said  she,  *  tout  cela  m'ennuie  &  la  mort.'  I 
told  her  this  was  improper  language. — *  Dieu !  *  she  ex- 
claimed. *  II  n'y  a  done  pas  deux  lignes  de  po^sie  dans 
toute  la  litt^rature  f ran^aise  ? '  I  inquired  what  she  meant. 
She  begged  my  pardon  with  proper  submission.  Erelong 
she  was  still ;  I  saw  her  smiling  to  herself  over  the  book ; 
she  began  to  learn  assiduously.  In  half  an  hour  she  came 
and  stood  before  me,  presented  the  volume,  folded  her  hands, 
as  I  always  require  her  to  do,  and  commenced  the  repetition 
of  that  short  thing  by  Ch6nier,  "  La  Jeune  Captive."  If  you 
had  heard  the  manner  in  which  she  went  through  this,  and 
in  which  she  uttered  a  few  incoherent  comments  when  she 
had  done,  you  would  have  known  what  I  meant  by  the 
phrase  "unsettled  hurry."  One  would  have  thought  Gh6nier 
was  more  moving  than  all  Eacine  and  all  Comeille.  You, 
brother,  who  have  so  much  sagacity,  will  discern  that  this 
disproportionate  preference  argues  an  ill-regulated  mind; 
but  she  is  fortunate  in  a  preceptress,  t  will  give  her  a 
system,  a  method  of  thought,  a  set  of  opinions ;  I  will  give 
her  the  perfect  control  and  guidance  of  her  feelings.* 

'  Be  sure  you  do,  Hortense :  here  she  come^.  That  was 
her  shadow  passed  the  window,  I  believe.* 

*  Ah  I  truly.  She  is  too  early — half  an  hour  before  her 
time. — My  child,  what  brings  you  here  before  I  have  break- 
fasted?' 

This  question  was  addressed  to  an  individual  who  now 
entered  the  room,  a  young  girl,  wrapped  in  a  winter  mantle, 
the  folds  of  which  were  gathered  with  some  grace  round  an 
apparently  slender  figure. 

'  I  came  in  haste  to  see  how  you  were,  Hortense,  and 
how  Eobert  was,  too.  I  was  sure  you  would  be  both  grieved 
by  what  happened  last  night.  I  did  not  hear  till  this  morn- 
ing :  my  uncle  told  me  at  breakfast.' 

*  Ah !  it  is  unspeakable.  You  sympathize  with  us  ? 
Your  uncle  sympathizes  with  us  ?  ' 
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'My  tincle  is  very  angry;  but  he  was  with  Bobert,  I 
l^lieve :  was  he  not  ?  Did  he  not  go  with  you  to  Stilbro' 
Moor?' 

*Yes:  we  set  out  in  very  martial  style,  Caroline:  but 
the  prisoners  we  went  to  rescue  met  us  half-way.' 

'Of  course,  nobody  was  hurt  ? ' 

'  Why,  no ;  only  Joe  Scott's  wrists  were  a  Uttle  galled 
with  being  pinioned  too  tightly  behind  his  back.' 

*  You  were  not  there  ?  You  were  not  with  the  waggons 
when  they  were  attacked  ? ' 

'  No  :  one  seldom  has  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  occur- 
rences at  which  one  would  particularly  wish  to  assist.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  this  morning  ?  I  saw  Murgatroyd 
saddling  your  horse  in  the  yard.' 

*  To  Whinbury :  it  is  market  day.' 

*  Mr.  Yorke  is  going  too :  I  met  him  in  his  gig.  Come 
home  with  him.' 

'Why?' 

'  Two  are  better  than  one,  and  nobody  dislikes  Mr. 
Yorke ;  at  least,  poor  people  do  not  dislike  him.' 

'  Therefore  he  would  be  a  protection  to  me,  who  am 
hated?' 

'  Who  are  mmuiderstood :  that,  probably,  is  the  word. 
Shall  you  be  late  ? — Will  he  be  late,  cousin  Hortense  ?  ' 

*  It  is  too  probable :  he  has  often  much  business  to 
transact  at  Whinbury.  Have  you  brought  your  exercise- 
book,  child?' 

'  Yes.     What  time  will  you  return,  Robert  ? ' 

'  I  generally  return  at  seven.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  at 
home  earher  ? ' 

'  Try  rather  to  be  back  by  six.  It  is  not  absolutely  dark 
at  six  now  ;  but  by  seven  dayhght  is  quite  gone.' 

'  And  what  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  CaroHne,  when 
dayhght  is  gone  ?  What  peril  do  you  conceive  comes  as  the 
companion  of  darkness  for  me  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  define  my  fears ;  but  we  all 
have  a  certain  anxiety  at  present  about  our  friends.     My 
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uncle  calls  these  times  dangerous :  he  says,  too,  that  mill- 
owners  are  unpopular.' 

'  And  I  one  of  the  most  unpopular  ?  Is  not  that  the 
fact  ?  You  are  reluctant  to  speak  out  plainly,  but  at  heart 
you  think  me  liable  to  Pearson's  fate,  who  was  shot  at — 
not,  indeed,  from  behind  a  hedge,  but  in  his  own  house, 
through  his  staircase-window,  as  he  was  going  to  bed/ 

*  Anne  Pearson  showed  me  the  bullet  in  the  chamber- 
door,'  remarked  Caroline,  gravely,  as  she  folded  her  mantle, 
and  arranged  it  and  her  mufif  on  a  side-table.  *  You  know,' 
she  continued,  '  there  is  a  hedge  all  the  way  along  the  road 
from  here  to  Whinbury,  and  there  are  the  Fieldhead  planta- 
tions to  pass  ;  but  you  will  be  back  by  six — or  before  ?  ' 

*  Certainly  he  will,'  afl&rmed  Hortense.  *  And  now,  my 
child,  prepare  your  lessons  for  repetition,  while  I  put  the 
peas  to  soak  for  the  pur^e  at  dinner.' 

With  this  direction,  she  left  the  room. 

'  You  suspect  I  have  many  enemies,  then,  Carohne,*  said 
Mr.  Moore  ;  *  and,  doubtless,  you  know  me  to  be  destitute  of 
friends  ? ' 

*Not  destitute,  Robert.  There  is  your  sister,  your 
brother  Louis — whom  I  have  never  seen — there  is  Mr. 
Yorke,  and  there  is  my  uncle ;  besides,  of  course,  many 
more.* 

Robert  smiled.  *  You  would  be  puzzled  to  name  your 
"  many  more,"  *  said  he.  *  But  show  me  your  exercise-book. 
What  extreme  pains  you  take  vnth  the  writing !  My  sister, 
I  suppose,  exacts  this  care :  she  wants  to  form  you  in  all 
things  after  the  model  of  a  Flemish  school-girl.  What  life 
are  you  destined  for,  Caroline  ?  What  will  you  do  with  your 
French,  drawing,  and  other  accomplishments  when  they  are 
acquired  ? ' 

*  You  may  well  say,  when  they  are  acquired ;  for,  as  you 
are  aware,  till  Hortense  began  to  teach  me,  I  knew  precious 
little.  As  to  the  life  I  am  destined  for,  I  cannot  tell :  I 
suppose,  to  keep  my  uncle's  house,  till '  she  hesitated. 

*  Till  what?    Till  he  dies?' 
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*  No.  How  harsh  to  say  that !  I  never  think  of  his 
d>'ing:  he  is  only  fifty-five.  But  till — in  short,  till  events 
oCtoT  other  occupations  for  me.' 

•  A  remarkably  vague  prospect  I    Are  you  content  with 
it?' 

*I  used  to  be,  formerly.  Children,  you  know,  have 
Utile  reflection,  or  rather  their  reflections  run  on  ideal 
tihemes.  There  are  moments  now  when  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied.' 

'Why?' 

'  I  am  making  no  money — earning  nothing.' 

'  You  come  to  the  point,  Lina ;  you,  too,  then  wish  to 
make  money  ? ' 

'  I  do :  I  should  like  an  occupation ;  and  if  I  were  a  boy, 
it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  find  one.  I  see  such  an  easy, 
pleasant  way  of  learning  a  business,  and  making  my  way  in 
life; 

'  Go  on  :  let  us  hear  what  way  ? ' 

'I  could  be  apprenticed  to  your  trade — the  cloth- trade: 
I  could  learn  it  of  you,  as  we  are  distant  relatfons.  I  would 
do  the  counting-house  work,  keep  the  books,  and  write  the 
letters,  while  you  went  to  market.  I  know  you  greatly 
desire  to  be  rich,  in  order  to  pay  your  father's  debts ;  per- 
haps I  could  help  you  to  get  rich.' 

'Help  W6?    You  should  think  of  yourself.' 

'  I  do  think  of  myself ;  but  must  one  for  ever  think  only 
of  oneself  ? ' 

*  Of  whom  else  do  I  think  ?  Of  whom  else  dare  I  think  ? 
I^e  poor  ought  to  have  no  large  sympathies ;  it  is  their  duty 
to  be  narrow.' 

'No,  Robert ' 

'Yes,  Caroline.  Poverty  is  necessarily  selfish,  contracted, 
grovelling,  anxious.  Now  and  then  a  poor  man's  heart, 
^hen  certain  beams  and  dews  visit  it,  may  swell  like  the 
budding  vegetation  in  yonder  garden  on  this  spring-day,  may 
feel  ripe  to  evolve  in  foliage — perhaps  blossom  ;  but  he  must 
Dot  encourage    the    pleasant    impulse ;    he    must    invoke 
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Prudence  to  check  it,  with  that  frosty  breath  of  hers,  which 
is  as  nipping  as  any  north  wind.* 

*  No  cottage  would  be  happy  then.* 

*  When  I  speak  of  poverty,  I  do  not  so  much  mean  the 
piatural,  habitual  poverty  of  the  working-man,  as  the  em- 
barrassed penury  of  the  man  in  debt;  my  grub-worm  is 
always  a  straitened,  struggling,  care-worn  tradesman.' 

'  Cherish  hope,  not  anxiety.  Certain  ideas  have  become 
too  fixed  in  your  mind,  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  say  it,  but 
I  have  the  impression  th&t  there  is  something  wrong  in  your 
notions  of  the  best  means  of  attaining  happiness :  as  there  is 
in '     Second  hesitation. 

*  I  am  all  ear,  CaroHne.' 

'  In — (courage  I  let  me  speak  the  truth) — ^in  your  manner 
— mind,  I  say  only  manner — to  these  Yorkshire  workpeople.* 

*  You  have  often  wanted  to  tell  me  that,  have  you  not  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  often — very  often.* 

*  The  faults  of  my  manner  are,  I  think,  only  negative.  I 
am  not  proud ;  what  has  a  man  in  my  position  to  be  proud  of  ? 
I  am  only  taciturn,  phlegmatic,  and  joyless.* 

*  As  if  your  living  cloth-dressers  were  all  machines  like 
your  frames  and  shears:  in  your  own  house  you  seem 
di£ferent.* 

*  To  those  in  my  own  house  I  am  no  alien,  which  I  am  to 
these  English  clowns.  I  might  act  the  benevolent  with  them, 
but  acting  is  not  my  fartc.  I  find  them  irrational,  perverse ; 
they  hinder  me  when  I  long  to  hurry  forward.  In  treating 
them  justly,  I  fulfil  my  whole  duty  towards  them.' 

■  "^  You  don*t  expect  them  to  love  you,  of  course?  * 

*  Nor  wish  it.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  monitress,  shaking  her  head,  and  heaving 
a  deep  sigh.  With  this  ejaculation,  indicative  that  she 
perceived  a  screw  to  be  loose  somewhere,  but  that  it  was  out 
of  her  reach  to  set  it  right,  she  bent  over  her  grammar,  and 
sought  the  rule  and  exercise  for  the  day. 

'  I  suppose  I  am  not  an  affectionate  man,  Caroline ;  the 
attachment  of  a  very  few  suflices  me.' 
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'If  you  please,  Robert,  will  you  mend  me  a  pen  or  two 
before  you  go  ?  * 

'  First  let  me  rule  your  book,  for  you  always  contrive  to 
draw  the  Hues  aslant.  .  .  .  There  now.  .  .  .  And 
now  for  the  pens :  you  like  a  fine  one,  I  think  ?  * 

•  Such  as  you  generally  make  for  me  and  Hortense  ;  not 
your  own  broad  points.' 

'If  I  were  of  Louis's  calling,  I  might  stay  at  home  and 
dedicate  this  morning  to  you  and  your  studies :  whereas  I 
must  spend  it  in  Sykes'  wool- warehouse.* 

'  You  will  be  making  money.* 

'  More  likely  losing  it.* 

As  he  fini^ed  mending  the  pens,  a  horse,  saddled  and 
bridled,  was  brought  up  to  the  garden-gate. 

'  There,  Fred  is  ready  for  me ;  I  must  go.  I'll  take  one 
look  to  see  what  the  spring  has  done  in  the  south  border,  too, 
first.' 

He  quitted  the  room  and  went  out  into  the  garden-ground 
behind  the  mill.  A  sweet  fringe  of  yoimg  verdure  and  opening 
flowers — snowdrop,  crocus,  even  primrose — bloomed  in  the 
sunshine  under  the  hot  wall  of  the  factory.  Moore  plucked 
here  and  there  a  blossom  and  leaf,  till  he  had  collected  a 
little  bouquet ;  he  returned  to  the  parlour,  pilfered  a  thread 
of  silk  from  his  sister's  work-basket,  tied  the  flowers,  and  laid 
them  on  CaroHne's  desk. 

'Now,  good  morning.' 

'Thank  you,  Robert :  it  is  pretty ;  it  looks,  as  it  lies  there, 
like  sparkles  of  sunshine  and  blue  sky :  good-morning.' 

He  went  to  the  door — stopped — opened  his  Ups  as  if  to 
8peak— said  nothing,  and  moved  on.  He  passed  through  the 
wicket,  and  mounted  his  horse :  in  a  second  he  had  flung 
^naself  from  the  saddle  again,  transferred  the  reins  to 
Murgatroyd,  and  re-entered  the  cottage. 

*  I  forgot  my  gloves,'  he  said,  appearing  to  take  some- 
thing from  the  side-table  ;  then,  as  an  impromptu  thought,  he 
remarked, '  You  have  no  binding  engagement  at  home  perhaps, 
Caroline  ? ' 
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*  I  never  have :  some  childred's  socks,  which  Mrs— 
Eamsden  has  ordered,  to  knit  for  the  Jew-basket :  but  the^ 
will  keep/ 

'  Jew-basket  be  sold !     Never  was  utensil  better 

named.     Anything  more  Jewish  than  it — ^its  contents,  an^ 
their  prices — cannot  be  conceived  :  but  I  see  something,  a  very 
tiny  curl,  at  the  corners  of  your  lip,  which  tells  me  that  you 
know  its  merits  as  well  as  I  do.    Forget  the  Jew-basket,  then, 
and  spend  the  day  here  as  a  change.    Your  uncle   won't 
break  his  heart  at  your  absence  ? ' 

She  smiled. 

'No.' 

*  The  old  Cossack !     I  daresay  not,'  muttered  Moore. 

*  Then  stay  and  dine  with  Hortense ;  she  will  be  glad  of  your 
company ;  I  shall  return  in  good  time.  We  will  have  a  little 
reading  in  the  evening:  the  moon  rises  at  half -past  eight, 
and  I  will  walk  up  to  the  Eectory  with  you  at  nine.  Do  you 
agree  ? ' 

She  nodded  her  head ;  and  her  eyes  lit  up. 

Moore  hngered  yet  two  minutes  :  he  bent  over  Caroline's 
desk  and  glanced  at  her  grammar,  he  fingered  her  pen,  he 
hf ted  her  bouquet  and  played  with  it ;  his  horse  stamped  im- 
patient ;  Fred  Murgatroyd  hemmed  and  coughed  at  the  gate, 
as  if  he  wondered  what  in  the  world  his  master  was  doing. 

*  Good  morning,'  again  said  Moore,  and  finally  vanished. 

Hortense,  coming  in  ten  minutes  after,  found,  to  her 
surprise,  that  Caroline  had  not  yet  conmienced  her  exercise. 
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OOBIOLANUS 

MademoibeUjE  Moorb  had  that  morning  a  somewhat  absent- 
minded  pupil.  Caroline  forgot,  again  and  again,  the  explana- 
tions which  were  given  to  her ;  however,  she  still  bore  with 
^clouded  mood  the  chidings  her  inattention  brought  upon 
ber.  Sitting  in  the  sunshine,  near  the  window,  she  seemed 
to  receive  with  its  warmth  a  kind  influence,  which  made  her 
both  happy  and  good.  Thus  disposed,  she  looked  her  best, 
and  her  best  was  a  pleasing  vision. 

To  her  had  not  been  denied  the  gift  of  beauty ;  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  her  in  order  to  like  her  ;  she 
was  fair  enough  to  please,  even  at  the  first  view.  Her  shape 
suited  her  age,  it  was  girhsh,  Hght,  and  pliant ;  every  curve 
was  neat,  every  hmb  proportionate :  her  face  was  expressive 
and  gentle ;  her  eyes  were  handsome,  and  gifted  at  times  with 
a  winning  beam  that  stole  into  the  heart,  with  a  language 
that  spoke  softly  to  the  affections.  Her  mouth  was  very 
pretty ;  she  had  a  dehcate  skin,  and  a  fine  flow  of  brown  hair, 
which  she  knew  how  to  arrange  with  taste  ;  curls  became  her 
and  she  possessed  them  in  picturesque  profusion.  Her  style 
of  dress  announced  taste  in  the  wearer  ;  very  unobtrusive  in 
fashion,  far  from  costly  in  material,  but  suitable  in  colour  to 
tbe  fair  complexion  with  which  it  contrasted,  and  in  make  to 
"16  slight  form  which  it  draped.  Her  present  winter  garb 
^  of  merino,  the  same  soft  shade  of  brown  as  her  hair ;  the 
"ttle  collar  round  her  neck  lay  over  a  pink  ribbon,  and  was 
^tened  with  a  pink  knot :  she  wore  no  other  decoration. 

So  much  for  Caroline  Helstone's  appearance ;  as  to  her 
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character  or  intellect,  if  she  had  any,  they  musfe  speak  for 
themselves  in  due  time. 

Her  connections  are  soon  explained.  She  was  the  child 
of  parents  separated  soon  after  her  birth,  in  consequence  of 
disagreement  of  disposition.  Her  mother  was  the  half-sister 
of  Mr.  Moore*8  father  ;  thus — though  there  was  no  mixture 
of  blood — she  was,  in  a  distant  sense,  the  cousin  of  Robert, 
Louis,  and  Hortense.  Her  father  was  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Helstone— a  man  of  the  character  friends  desire  not  to  recall, 
after  ddath  has  once  settled  all  earthly  accounts.  He  had 
rendered  his  wife  unhappy :  the  reports  which  were  known 
to  be  true  concerning  him,  had  given  an  air  of  probability  to 
those  which  were  falsely  circulated  respecting  his  better- 
principled  brother.  Caroline  had  never  known  her  mother, 
as  she  was  taken  from  her  in  infancy,  and  had  not  since 
seen  her;  her  father  died  comparatively  young,  and  her 
uncle,  the  Rector,  had  for  some  years  been  her  sole  guardian. 
He  was  not,  as  we  are  aware,  much  adapted,  either  by 
nature  or  habits,  to  have  the  charge  of  a  young  girl :  he  had 
taken  little  trouble  about  her  education ;  probably,  he  would 
have  taken  none  if  she,  finding  herself  neglected,  had  not 
grown  anxious  on  her  own  account,  and  asked,  every  now 
and  then,  for  a  little  attention,  and  for  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing such  amount  of  knowledge  as  could  not  be  dispensed 
vdth.  Still,  she  had  a  depressing  feeling  that  she  was 
inferior,  that  her  attainments  were  fewer  than  were  usually 
possessed  by  girls  of  her  age  and  station;  and  very  glad 
was  she  to  avail  herself  of  the  kind  offer  made  by  her  cousin 
Hortense,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Hollow's- 
mill,  to  teach  her  French  and  fine  needlework.  Mdlle. 
Moore,  for  her  part,  delighted  in  the  task,  because  it  gave 
her  importance  ;  she  liked  to  lord  it  a  little  over  a  docile  yet 
quick  pupil.  She  took  CaroHne  precisely  at  her  ovni 
estimate,  as  an  irregularly-taught,  even  ignorant  girl ;  and 
when  she  found  that  she  made  rapid  and  eager  progress,  it 
was  to  no  talent,  no  application  in  the  scholar,  she  ascribed 
the  improvement,  but  entirely  to  her  own  superior  method  of 
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teaching;  when  she  found  that  Caroline,  unskilled  in 
routine,  had  a  knowledge  of  her  own — desultory  but  varied, 
the  discovery  caused  her  no  surprise,  for  she  still  imagined 
that  from  her  conversation  had  the  girl  unawares  gleaned 
these  treasures:  she  thought  it  even  when  forced  to  feel 
that  her  pupil  knew  much  on  subjects  whereof  she  knew 
little :  the  idea  was  not  logical,  but  Hortense  had  perfect 
faith  in  it. 

Mademoiselle,  who  prided  herself  on  possessing  'un 
espit  positif,'  and  on  entertaining  a  decided  preference  for 
dry  studies,  kept  her  young  cousin  to  the  same  as  closely  as 
she  could.  She  worked  her  unrelentingly  at  the  grammar 
of  the  French  language,  assigning  her,  as  the  most  im- 
proving exercise  she  could  devise,  interminable  'analyses 
logiques.'  These  'analyses'  were  by  no  means  a  source 
of  particular  pleasure  to  Caroline ;  she  thought  she  could 
have  learned  French  just  as  well  without  them,  and  grudged 
excessively  the  time  spent  in  pondering  over  *  propositions 
principales  et  incidentes ;  *  in  deciding  the  *  incidente  deter- 
minative,' and  the  *  incidente  applicative ; '  in  examining 
whether  the  proposition  was  'pleino,'  '  elliptique,'  or 
'  implicite.'  Sometimes  she  lost  herself  in  the  maze,  and 
when  so  lost,  she  would,  now  and  then  (while  Hortense  was 
rummaging  her  drawers  up-stairs, — an  unaccountable 
occupation  in  which  she  spent  a  large  portion  of  each  day, 
arranging,  disarranging,  re-arranging  and  counter-arranging) 
— carry  her  book  to  Robert  in  the  counting-house,  and  get 
the  rough  place  made  smooth  by  his  aid.  JMr.  Moore 
possessed  a  clear,  tranquil  brain  of  his  own ;  almost  as  soon 
as  he  looked  at  Caroline's  little  difficulties  they  seemed  to 
dissolve  beneath  his  eye :  in  two  minutes  he  would  explain 
all — in  two  words  give  the  key  to  the  puzzle.  She  thought 
if  Hortense  could  only  teach  like  him,  how  much  faster  she 
might  learn !  Repaying  him  by  an  admiring  and  grateful 
smile,  rather  shed  at  his  feet  than  lifted  to  his  face,  she 
would  leave  the  mill  reluctantly  to  go  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  then,  while  she  completed  the  exercise,  or  worked  out 
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the  sum  (for  Mdlle.  Moore  taught  her  arithmetic,  too),  she 
would  wish  nature  had  made  her  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl, 
that  she  might  ask  Bobert  to  let  her  be  his  clerk,  and  sit 
with  him  in  the  counting-house,  instead  of  sitting  with 
Hortense  in  the  parlour. 

Occasionally — but  this  happened  very  rarely — she  spent 
the  evening  at  Hollow's  cottage.  Sometimes  during  these 
visits,  Moore  was  away,  attending  a  market;  sometimes 
he  was  gone  to  Mr.  Yorke's  ;  often  he  was  engaged  with  a 
male  visitor  in  another  room ;  but  sometimes,  too,  he  was 
at  home,  disengaged,  free  to  talk  with  Caroline.  When  this 
was  the  case,  the  evening  hours  passed  on  wings  of  light ; 
they  were  gone  before  they  were  counted.  There  was  no 
room  in  England  so  pleasant  as  that  small  parlour  when  the 
three  cousins  occupied  it.  Hortense,  when  she  was  not 
teaching,  or  scolding,  or  cooking,  was  far  from  ill-humoured ; 
it  was  her  custom  to  relax  towards  evening,  and  to  be  kind 
to  her  young  English  kinswoman.  There  was  a  means,  too, 
of  rendering  her  delightful,  by  inducing  her  to  take  her 
guitar  and  sing  and  play;  she  then  became  quite  good- 
natured  ;  and  as  she  played  with  skill,  and  had  a  well-toned 
voice,  it  was  not  disagreeable  to  listen  to  her  :  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  agreeable,  except  that  her  formal  and  self- 
important  character  modulated  her  strains,  as  it  impressed 
her  manners  and  moulded  her  countenance. 

Mr.  Moore,  released  from  the  business-yoke,  was,  if  not 
lively  himself,  a  willing  spectator  of  Caroline's  livehness,  a 
complacent  listener  to  her  talk,  a  ready  respondent  to  her 
questions.  He  was  something  agreeable  to  sit  near,  to 
hover  round,  to  address  and  look  at.  Sometimes  he  was 
better  than  this, — almost  animated,  quite  gentle  and 
friendly. 

The  drawback  was,  that  by  the  next  morning  he  was 
sure  to  be  frozen  up  again ;  and  however  much  he  seemed, 
in  his  quiet  way,  to  enjoy  these  social  evenings,  he  rarely 
contrived  their  recurrence.  This  circumstance  puzzled  the 
inexperienced  head  of  his  cousin.    'If  I  had  a  means   of 
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happiness  at  my  command/  she  thought, '  I  would  employ 
that  means  often  ;  I  would  keep  it  bright  with  use,  and  not 
let  it  lie  for  weeks  aside,  till  it  gets  rusty.' 

Yet  she  was  careful  not  to  put  in  practice  her  own  theory. 
Much  as  she  liked  an  evening  visit  to  the  cottage,  she  never 
paid  one  unasked.  Often,  indeed,  when  pressed  by  Hortense 
to  come,  she  would  refuse,  because  Robert  did  not  second,  or 
but  slightly  seconded  the  request.  This  morning  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever,  of  his  own  unprompted  will,  given 
her  an  invitation ;  and  then  he  had  spoken  so  kindly,  that 
in  hearing  him  she  had  received  a  sense  of  happiness 
sufficient  to  keep  her  glad  for  the  whole  day. 

The  morning  passed  as  usual.  Mademoiselle,  ever 
breathlessly  busy,  spent  it  in  bustling  from  kitchen  to 
parlour — ^now  scolding  Sarah,  now  looking  over  Caroline's 
exercise  or  hearing  her  repetition-lesson.  However  fault- 
lessly these  tasks  were  achieved,  Mademoiselle  never  com- 
mended :  it  was  a  maxim  with  her  that  praise  is  inconsistent 
with  a  teacher's  dignity,  and  that  blame,  in  more  or  less 
unquaUfied  measure,  is  indispensable  to  it.  She  thought 
incessant  reprimand,  severe  or  sHght,  quite  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  authority ;  and  if  no  possible  error  was 
to  be  found  in  the  lesson,  it  was  the  pupil's  carriage,  or  air, 
or  dress,  or  mien,  which  required  correction. 

The  usual  afray  took  place  about  the  dinner,  which  meal, 
when  Sarah  at  last  brought  it  into  the  room,  she  almost  flung 
upon  the  table,  with  a  look  that  expressed  quite  plainly — '  I 
never  dished  such  stuff  i'  my  life  afore ;  it's  not  fit  for  dogs.* 
Notwithstanding  Sarah's  scorn,  it  was  a  savoury  repast 
enough.  The  soup  was  a  sort  of  pur6e  of  dried  peas,  which 
Mademoiselle  had  prepared  amidst  bitter  lamentations  that 
in  this  desolate  country  of  England  no  haricot  beans  were  to 
be  had.  Then  came  a  dish  of  meat— nature  unknown,  but 
supposed  to  be  miscellaneous — singularly  chopped  up  with 
crombs  of  bread,  seasoned  uniquely  though  not  unpleasantly, 
and  baked  in  a  mould ;  a  queer,  but  by  no  means  unpala- 
table dish.    Greens,  oddly  bruised,  formed  the  accompanying 
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vegetable;  and  a  p&t^  of  fruit,  conserved  after  a  receip 
devised  by  Madame  G6rard  Moore's  '  grand'm^re/  and  f roo 
the  taste  of  which  it  appeared  probable  that '  mdlasse '  hat 
been  substituted  for  sugar,  completed  the  dinner. 

Caroline  had  no  objection  to  this  Belgian  cookery 
indeed,  she  rather  hked  it  for  a  change,  and  it  was  well  sh( 
did  so,  for  had  she  evinced  any  disrelish  thereof,  sucl 
manifestation  would  have  injured  her  in  Mademoiselle'^ 
good  graces  for  ever;  a  positive  crime  might  have  beer 
more  easily  pardoned  than  a  symptom  of  distaste  for  the 
foreign  comestibles. 

Soon  after  dinner  Caroline  coaxed  her  govemess-cousii 
up'Stairs  to  dress:  this  manoeuvre  required  management 
To  have  hinted  tfifei.t  the  jupon,  camisole,  and  curl-papen 
were  odious  objects,  or  indeed  other  than  quite  meritorious 
points,  would  have  been  a  felony.  Any  premature  attempt 
to  urge  their  disappearance  was  therefore  unwise,  and  would 
be  Hkely  to  issue  in  the  persevering  wear  of  them  during  the 
whole  day.  Carefully  avoiding  rocks  and  quicksands,  how- 
ever, the  pupil,  on  pretence  of  requiring  a  change  of  scene, 
contrived  to  get  the  teacher  aloft,  and,  once  in  the  bed-room, 
she  persuaded  her  that  it  was  not  worth  while  returning 
thither,  and  that  she  might  as  well  make  her  toilette  now ; 
and  while  Mademoiselle  delivered  a  solemn  homily  on  hei 
own  surpassing  merit  in  disregarding  all  frivolities  ol 
fashion,  Caroline  denuded  her  of  the  camisole,  invested  her 
with  a  decent  gown,  arranged  her  collar,  hair,  &c.,  and 
made  her  quite  presentable.  But  Hortense  would  put  the 
finishing  touches  herself,  and  these  finishing  touches  con- 
sisted in  a  thick  handkerchief  tied  round  the  throat,  and  a 
large,  servant-hke  black  apron,  which  spoiled  everything. 
On  no  account  would  Mademoiselle  have  appeared  in  her 
own  house  without  the  thick  handkerchief  and  the  volu- 
minous apron  :  the  first  was  a  positive  matter  of  morality — 
it  was  quite  improper  not  to  wear  a  fichu  ;  the  second  was 
the  ensign  of  a  good  housewife — she  appeared  to  think  that 
by  means  of  it  she  somehow  effected  a  large  saving  in  her 
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brother's  income.  She  had,  with  her  own  hands,  made  and 
presented  to  Caroline  similar  equipments;  and  the  only 
serious  quarrel  they  had  ever  had,  and  which  still  left  a 
soreness  in  the  elder  cousin's  soul,  had  arisen  from  the 
refusal  of  the  younger  one  to  accept  of  and  profit  by  these 
elegant  presents. 

'I  wear  a  high  dress  and  a  collar,'  said  Caroline,  '  and  I 
should  feel  suffocated  with  a  handkerchief  in  addition  ;  and 
my  short  aprons  do  quite  as  well  as  that  very  long  one :  I 
would  rather  make  no  change.' 

Yet  Hortense,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  would  probably 
have  compelled  her  to  make  a  change,  had  not  Mr.  Moore 
chanced  to  overhear  a  dispute  on  the  subject,  and  decided 
that  Caroline's  little  aprons  would  suffice,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  as  she  was  still  but  a  child,  she  might  for  the 
present  dispense  vnth  the  fichu,  especially  as  her  curls  were 
long,  and  almost  touched  her  shoulders. 

There  was  no  appeal  against  Eobert's  opinion,  therefore 
his  sister  was  compelled  to  yield ;  but  she  disapproved 
entirely  of  the  piquant  neatness  of  Caroline's  costmne,  and 
the  ladylike  grace  of  her  appearance  :  something  more  solid 
and  homely,  she  would  have  considered  *  beaucoup  plus 
convenable.' 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sowing.  Mademoiselle, 
like  most  Belgian  ladies,  was  specially  skilful  with  her 
needle.  She  by  no  means  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  devote 
unnumbered  hours  to  fine  embroidery,  sight-destroying  lace- 
^ork,  marvellous  netting  and  knitting,  and,  above  all,  to 
niost  elaborate  stocking-mending.  She  would  give  a  day  to 
the  mending  of  two  holes  in  a  stocking  any  time,  and  think 
^er '  mission '  nobly  fulfilled  when  she  had  accomplished  it. 
^t  Was  another  of  Caroline's  troubles  to  be  condemned  to 
learn  this  foreign  style  of  darning,  which  was  done  stitch  by 
stitch,  so  as  exactly  to  imitate  the  fabric  of  the  stocking 
Itself;  a  wearifu'  process,  but  considered  by  Hortense 
^6rard,  and  by  her  ancestresses  before  her  for  long  genera- 
tions back,  as  one  of  the  first  *  duties  of  woman.'     She  her- 
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self  had  had  a  needle,  ootton,  and  a  fearfully  torn  stocking 
put  into  her  hand  while  she  yet  wore  a  child's  coif  on  her 
Uttle  hlack  head :  her  '  hauts  f aits '  in  the  darning  line  had 
been  exhibited  to  company  ere  she  was  six  years  old,  and 
when  she  first  discovered  that  Caroline  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  this  most  essential  of  attainments,  she  could 
have  wept  with  pity  over  her  miserably  neglected  youth. 

No  time  did  she  lose  in  seeking  up  a  hopeless  pair  of  hose, 
of  which  the  heels  were  entirely  gone,  and  in  setting  the 
ignorant  English  girl  to  repair  the  deficiency :  this  task  had 
been  commenced  two  years  ago,  and  CaroUne  had  the  stock- 
ings in  her  work-bag  yet.  She  did  a  few  rows  every  day,  by 
way  of  penance  for  the  expiation  of  her  sins :  they  were  a 
grievous  burden  to  her ;  she  would  much  have  liked  to  put 
them  in  the  fire ;  and  once  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  observed 
her  sitting  and  sighing  over  them,  had  proposed  a  private 
incremation  in  the  counting-house,  but  to  this  proposal 
Caroline  knew  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  accede — the 
result  could  only  be  a  fresh  pair  of  hose,  probably  in  worse 
condition  :  she  adhered,  therefore,  to  the  ills  she  knew. 

All  the  afternoon  the  two  ladies  sat  and  sewed,  till  the 
eyes  and  fingers,  and  even  the  spirits  of  one  of  them  were 
weary.  The  sky  since  dinner  had  darkened  ;  it  had  begun 
to  rain  again,  to  pour  fast ;  secret  fears  began  to  steal  on 
Caroline  that  Robert  would  be  persuaded  by  Mr.  Sykes  or 
Mr.  Yorke  to  remain  at  Whinbury  till  it  cleared,  and  of  that 
there  appeared  no  present  chance.  Five  o'clock  struck,  and 
time  stole  on ;  still  the  clouds  streamed :  a  sighing  wind 
whispered  in  the  roof-trees  of  the  cottage;  day  seemed 
already  closing  ;  the  parlour-fire  shed  on  the  clear  hearth  a 
glow  ruddy  as  at  twilight. 

'  It  will  not  be  fair  till  the  moon  rises,*  pronounced 
Mademoiselle  Moore  ;  '  consequently,  I  feel  assured  that  my 
brother  will  not  return  till  then :  indeed,  I  should  be  sorry 
if  he  did.  We  will  have  coffee  :  it  would  be  vain  to  wait  for 
him.' 

*  I  am  tired — may  I  leave  my  work  now,  cousin  ?  * 
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'  Tou  may,  since  it  grows  too  dark  to  see  to  do  it  well. 
Fold  it  up ;  put  it  carefully  in  your  bag ;  then  step  into  the 
kitchen,  and  desire  Sarah  to  bring  in  the  gottter,  or  tea,  as 
you  call  it.' 

'But  it  has  not  yet  struck  six :  he  may  still  come.' 

'  He  will  not,  I  tell  you.  I  can  calculate  his  movements. 
I  understand  my  brother.* 

Suspense  is  irksome,  disappointment  bitter.  All  the 
world  has,  some  time  or  other,  felt  that.  Caroline,  obedient 
to  orders,  passed  into  the  kitchen.  Sarah  was  making  a 
dress  for  herself  at  the  table. 

'You  are  to  bring  in  coffee,'  said  the  yoimg  lady,  in  a 
spiritless  tone ;  and  then  she  leaned  her  arm  and  head 
ftgainst  the  kitchen  mantelpiece,  and  hung  listlessly  over  the 
fire. 

'  How  low  you  seem,  miss  I  But  it's  all  because  your 
cousin  keeps  you  so  close  to  work.    It's  a  shame  I  * 

'Nothing  of  the  kind,  Sarah,'  was  the  brief  reply. 

*Ohl  but  I  know  it  is.  You're  fit  to  cry  just  this 
nainute,  for  nothing  else  but  because  you've  sat  still  the 
whole  day.     It  would  make  a  kitten  dull  to  be  mewed  up  so.' 

'Sarah,  does  your  master  often  come  home  early  from 
market  when  it  is  wet  ? ' 

'  Never,  hardly ;  but  just  to-day,  for  some  reason,  he  hus 
niade  a  difference.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  He  is  come  :  I  am  certain  I  saw  Murgatroyd  lead  his 
torse  into  the  yard  by  the  back-way,  when  I  went  to  get 
some  water  at  the  pump  five  minutes  since.  He  was  in  the 
counting-house  with  Joe  Scott,  I  believe.' 

'You  are  mistaken.' 

'What  should  I  be  mistaken  for?  I  know  his  horse 
surely?' 

*  But  you  did  not  see  himself  ?  * 

'I  heard  him  speak,  though.  He  was  saying  something 
to  Joe  Scott  about  having  settled  all  concerning  ways  and 
Queans,  and  that  there  would  be  a  new  set  of  frames  in  the 
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mill  before  another  week  passed;  and  that  this  time  be 
would  get  four  soldiers  from  Stilbro'  barraoks  to  guard  the 
waggon.' 

*  Sarah,  are  you  making  a  gown  ?  * 
'  Yes  :  is  it  a  handsome  one  ?  * 

'  Beautiful !  Get  the  coffee  ready.  I'll  finish  cutting 
out  that  sleeve  for  you ;  and  I'll  give  you  some  trimming 
for  it.  I  have  some  narrow  satin  ribbon  of  a  colour  that 
will  just  match.' 

'  You're  very  kind,  miss.' 

*  Be  quick,  there's  a  good  girl ;  but  first  put  your  master's 
shoes  on  the  hearth:  he  will  take  his  boots  off  when  he 
comes  in.    I  hear  him — he  is  coming.' 

'  Miss  !  you're  cutting  the  stuff  wrong.* 

*  So  I  am ;  but  it  is  only  a  snip  :  there  is  no  harm  done.* 
The  kitchen-door  opened ;  Mr.  Moore  entered,  very  wet 

and  cold.  Caroline  half-turned  from  her  dressmaking  occu- 
pation, but  renewed  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  gain  a  minute's 
time  for  some  purpose.  Bent  over  the  dress,  her  face  was 
hidden  ;  there  was  an  attempt  to  settle  her  features  and  veil 
their  expression,  which  failed :  when  she  at  last  met  Mr. 
Moore,  her  countenance  beamed. 

'  We  had  ceased  to  expect  you :  they  asserted  you  would 
not  come,'  she  said. 

*  But  I  promised  to  return  soon :  you  expected  me,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

*  No,  Robert :  I  dared  not  when  it  rained  so  fast.  And 
you  are  wet  and  chilled — change  everything:  if  you  took 
cold,  I  should — we  should  blame  ourselves  in  some  measure.' 

*  I  am  not  wet  through :  my  riding-coat  is  water-proof. 
Dry  shoes  are  all  I  require. — There  ....  the  fire  is  pleasant 
after  facing  the  cold  wind  and  rain  for  a  few  miles.' 

He  stood  on  the  kitchen-hearth ;  Caroline  stood  beside 
him.  Mr.  Moore,  while  enjoying  the  genial  glow,  kept  his 
eyes  directed  towards  the  glittering  brasses  on  the  shell 
above.  Chancing  for  an  instant  to  look  down,  his  glance 
rested  on  an  uplifted  face,  flushed,  smiling,  happy,  shaded 
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with  silky  curls,  lit  with  fine  eyes.  Sarah  was  gone  into  the 
parlour  with  the  tray :  a  lecture  from  her  mistress  detained 
her  there.  Moore  placed  his  hand  a  moment  on  his  young 
cousin's  shoulder,  stooped,  and  left  a  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

'Ohr  said  she,  as  if  the  action  had  unsealed  her  lips, 
'I  was  miserable  when  I  thought  you  would  not  come:  I 
am  almost  too  happy  now  1  Are  you  happy,  Bobert  ?  Do 
you  like  to  come  home  ? ' 

'I  think  I  do ;  to-night,  at  least.' 

'Are  you  certain  you  are  not  fretting  about  your  frames, 
and  your  business,  and  the  war  ? ' 

'  Not  just  now.* 

•Are  you  positive  you  don't  feel  Hollow's  cottage  too 
1  for  you,  and  narrow  and  dismal  ? ' 

'  At  this  moment,  no.' 

'  Can  you  affirm  that  you  are  not  bitter  at  heart  because 
rich  and  great  people  forget  you  ?  ' 

'  No  more  questions.  You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  I 
wn  anxious  to  curry  favour  with  rich  and  great  people.  I 
only  want  means — a  position— a  career.' 

'Which  your  own  talent  and  goodness  shall  win  you. 
You  were  made  to  be  great— you  shall  be  great' 

'  I  wonder  now,  if  you  spoke  honestly  out  of  your  heart, 
what  receipt  you  would  give  me  for  acquiring  this  same 
greatness  ;  but  I  know  it— better  than  you  know  it  yourself. 
Would  it  be  efficacious?  would  it  work?  Yes — poverty, 
'^ry,  bankruptcy.  Oh!  life  is  not  what  you  think  it, 
Linal' 

'  But  you  are  what  I  think  you.' 

'lam  not.' 

'You  are  better,  then  ? ' 

'  Far  worse.' 

'No ;  far  better.    I  know  you  are  good.' 

'  How  do  you  know  it  ? ' 

'  You  look  so ;  and  I  feel  you  are  so.' 

'Where  do  you  feel  it ? ' 

*  In  my  heart.' 
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'  Ah  1  you  judge  me  with  your  heart,  lina :  you  should 
judge  me  with  your  head.* 

'  I  do ;  and  then  I  am  quite  proud  of  you.  Bobert,  you 
cannot  tell  all  my  thoughts  about  you/ 

Mr.  Moore's  dark  face  mustered  colour ;  his  lips  smiled, 
and  yet  were  compressed;  his  eyes  laughed,  and  yet  he 
resolutely  knit  his  brow. 

*  Think  meanly  of  me,  Lina/  said  he.  '  Men,  in  general, 
are  a  sort  of  scum,  very  different  to  anything  of  which  you 
have  an  idea ;  I  make  no  pretension  to  be  better  than  my 
fellows.' 

*If  you  did,  I  should  not  esteem  you  so  much;  it  is 
because  you  are  modest  that  I  have  such  confidence  in  your 
merit.'  ^ 

*  Are  you  flattering  me  ?  '  he  demanded,  turning  sharply 
upon  her,  and  searching  her  face  with  an  eye  of  acute  pene- 
tration. 

*  No,'  she  said,  softly,  laughing  at  his  sudden  quickness. 
She  seemed  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  proffer  any  eager 
disavowal  of  the  charge. 

*  You  don't  care  whether  I  think  you  flatter  me  or 
not?' 

*No.' 

*  You  are  so  secure  of  your  own  intentions  ?  * 

*  I  suppose  so.' 

*  What  are  they,  Caroline  ? ' 

'  Only  to  ease  my  mind  by  expressing  for  once  part  of 
what  I  think ;  and  then  to  make  you  better  satisfied  with 
yourself.' 

'By  assuring  me  that  my  kinswoman  is  my  sincere 
friend  ? ' 

*  Just  so  ;  I  am  your  sincere  friend,  Eobert.' 

'And  I  am — what  chance  and  change  shall  make  me, 
Lina.' 

*  Not  my  enemy,  however? ' 

The  answer  was  cut  short  by  Sarah  and  her  mistress 
entering  the  kitchen  together  in  some  commotion.    They 
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had  been  improving  the  time  which  Mr.  Moore  and  Miss 
Helstone  had  spent  in  dialogue  by  a  short  dispute  on  the 
subject  of  '  cafd  au  lait/  whioh  Sarah  said  was  the  queerest 
mess  she  ever  saw,  and  a  waste  of  God's  good  gifts,  as  it  was 
'the  nature  of  coffee  to  be  boiled  in  water;'  and  whioh 
Mademoiselle  affirmed  to  be  '  un  breuvage  royal/  a  thousand 
times  too  good  for  the  mean  person  who  objected  to  it. 

The  former  occupants  of  the  kitchen  now  withdrew  into 
the  parlour.  Before  Hortense  followed  them  thither, 
Caroline  had  only  time  again  to  question,  '  Not  my  enemy, 
Bobert  ?  *  And  Moore,  quaker-like,  had  replied  with  another 
query,  '  Could  I  be  ? '  and  then,  seating  himself  at  the  table, 
had  settled  Caroline  at  his  side. 

Caroline  scarcely  heard  Mademoiselle's  explosion  of 
^^th  when  she  rejoined  them ;  the  long  declamation  about 
^he '  conduite  indigne  de  cette  m^chante  cr^ture,'  sounded 
in  her  ear  as  confusedly  as  the  agitated  rattling  of  the  china. 
Bobert  laughed  a  little  at  it,  in  very  subdued  sort,  and  then, 
politely  and  calmly  entreating  his  sister  to  be  tranquil, 
wsured  her  that  if  it  would  yield  her  any  satisfaction,  she 
should  have  her  choice  of  an  attendant  amongst  all  the  girls 
in  his  mill ;  only  he  feared  they  would  scarcely  suit  her,  as 
they  were  most  of  them,  he  was  informed,  completely 
ignorant  of  household  work :  and  pert  and  self-willed  as 
Sarah  was,  she  was,  perhaps,  no  worse  than  the  majority  of 
the  women  of  her  class. 

Mademoiselle  admitted  the  truth  of  this  conjecture : 
according  to  her,  *  ces  paysannes  Anglaises  6taient  tout  in- 
supportables.'  What  would  she  not  give  for  some  '  bonne 
cuisin^re  Anversoise,'  with  the  high  cap,  short  petticoat, 
^d  decent  sabots  proper  to  her  class :  something  better, 
"ideed,  than  an  insolent  coquette  in  a  flounced  gown,  and 
absolutely  without  cap  I  (for  Sarah,  it  appears,  did  not  par- 
^e  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul,  that  *  it  is  a  shame  for  a  woman 
^  go  with  her  head  uncovered ; '  but,  holding  rather  a 
contrary  doctrine,  resolutely  refused  to  imprison  in  hnen  or 
nauslin  the  plentiful  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair,  which  it  was 
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her  wont  to  fasten  up  smartly  with  a  comb  behind,  and  on 
Sundays  to  wear  curled  in  front). 

*  Shall  I  try  and  get  you  an  Antwerp  girl  ?  *  asked  Mr. 
Moore,  who — stem  in  public  —was  on  the  whole  very  kind 
in  private. 

*  Merci  du  cadeau ! '  was  the  answer.  *  An  Antwerp  girl 
would  not  stay  here  ten  days,  sneered  at  as  she  would  be  by 
all  the  young  coquines  in  your  factory ; '  then  softening, 
*  You  are  very  good,  dear  brother — excuse  my  petulance — 
but,  truly  my  domestic  trials  are  severe,  yet  they  are  pro- 
bably my  destiny ;  for  I  recollect  that  our  revered  mother 
experienced  similar  sufferings,  though  she  had  the  choice  of 
all  the  best  servants  in  Antwerp ;  domestics  are  in  all  countries 
a  spoiled  and  unruly  set.' 

Mr.  Moore  had  also  certain  reminiscences  about  the 
trials  of  his  revered  mother.  A  good  mother  she  had  been 
to  him,  and  he  honoured  her  memory,  but  he  recollected 
that  she  kept  a  hot  kitchen  of  it  in  Antwerp,  just  as  his 
faithful  sister  did  here  in  England.  Thus,  therefore, 
he  let  the  subject  drop,  and  when  the  coffee  service  was 
removed,  proceeded  to  console  Hortense  by  fetching  her 
music-book  and  guitar ;  and  having  arranged  the  ribbon  of 
the  instrument  round  her  neck  with  a  quiet  fraternal  kindness 
he  knew  to  be  all-powerful  in  soothing  her  most  ruffled 
moods,  he  asked  her  to  give  him  some  of  their  mother's 
favourite  songs. 

Nothing  refines  like  affection.  Family  jarring  vulgarizes 
— family  union  elevates.  Hortense,  pleased  with  her  brother, 
and  grateful  to  him,  looked,  as  she  touched  her  guitar,  almost 
graceful,  almost  handsome  ;  her  every-day  fretful  look  was 
gone  for  a  moment,  and  was  replaced  by  a  *  sourire  plein  de 
bont^.'  She  sang  the  songs  he  asked  for,  with  feeling ;  they 
reminded  her  of  a  parent  to  whom  she  had  been  truly 
attached;  they  reminded  her  of  her  young  days.  She 
observed,  too,  that  Caroline  listened  with  naive  interest; 
this  augmented  her  good-humour;  and 'the  exclamation  at 
the  close  of  the  song,  '  I  wish  I  could  sing  and  play  like 
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Hortense  t '  achieved  the  business,  and  rendered  her  charm- 
ing for  the  evening. 

Il  is  true,  a  little  lecture  to  Caroline  followed,  on  the 
vanity  of  wishing  and  the  duty  of  trying,  *  As  Eome/  it 
was  suggested, '  had  not  been  built  in  a  day,  so  neither  had 
Mademoiselle  Gerard  Moore's  education  been  completed  in  a 
week,  or  by  merely  wishing  to  be  clever.  It  was  effort  that 
liad  accomplished  that  great  work  :  she  was  ever  remarkable 
for  her  perseverance,  for  her  industry;  her  masters  had 
remarked  that  it  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  uncommon  to 
find  80  much  talent  united  with  so  much  solidity,  and  so 
on.'  Once  on  the  theme  of  her  own  merits,  Mademoiselle 
was  fluent. 

Cradled  at  last  in  blissful  self-complacency,  she  took  her 
knitting,  and  sat  down  tranquil.  Drawn  curtains,  a  clear 
fire,  a  softly  shining  lamp,  gave  now  to  the  little  parlour  its 
best— its  evening  charm.  It  is  probable  that  the  three  there 
present  felt  this  charm :  they  all  looked  happy. 

'  What  shall  we  do  now,  Caroline  ?  *  asked  Mr.  Moore, 
feiuming  to  his  seat  beside  his  cousin. 

'What  shall  we  do,  Bobert?'  repeated  she  plajrfuUy. 
'You  decide.' 

'  Not  play  at  chess  ? ' 

'No.' 

*  Nor  draughts,  nor  backgammon  ?  ' 

*  No — no  ;  we  both  hate  silent  games  that  only  keep  one's 
^ds  employed,  don't  we  ? ' 

'I  believe  we  do ;  then,  shall  we  talk  scandal  ? ' 

*  About  whom  ?  Are  we  sufficiently  interested  in  any- 
Wy  to  take  a  pleasure  in  pulling  their  character  to  pieces  ? ' 

*A  question  that  comes  to  the  point.  For  my  part — 
^amiable  as  it  sounds — I  must  say,  no.' 

'And  I,  too.  But  it  is  strange — though  we  want  no 
third— fourth,  I  mean  (she  hastily  and  with  contrition 
glanced  at  Hortense),  living  person  among  us — so  selfish 
we  are  in  our  happiness — though  we  don't  want  to  think  of 
^e  present  existing  world,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  go  back 
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to  the  past ;  to  hear  people  that  have  slept  for  generations 
in  graves  that  are  perhaps  no  longer  graves  now,  but  gardens 
and  fields,  speak  to  us  and  tell  us  their  thoughts,  and  impart 
their  ideas.' 

*  Who  shall  be  the  speaker  ?  What  language  shall  he 
utter?    French?' 

*  Your  French  forefathers  don't  speak  so  sweetly,  nor  so 
solemnly,  nor  so  impressively  as  your  EngUsh  ancestors, 
Bobert.  To-night  you  shall  be  entirely  English :  you  shall 
read  an  EngHsh  book.' 

*  An  old  English  book  ? ' 

*  Yes,  an  old  English  book,  one  that  you  Uke ;  and  I  will 
choose  a  part  of  it  that  is  toned  quite  in  harmony  vnth  some- 
thing in  you.  It  shall  waken  your  nature,  fill  your  mind 
with  music  ;  it  shall  pass  like  a  skilful  hand  over  your  heart, 
and  make  its  strings  sound.  Your  heart  is  a  lyre,  Bobert ; 
but  the  lot  of  your  life  has  not  been  a  minstrel  to  sweep  it, 
and  it  is  often  silent.  Let  glorious  William  come  near  and 
touch  it :  you  will  see  how  he  will  draw  the  English  power 
and  melody  out  of  its  chords.' 

*  I  must  read  Shakspeare  ? ' 

'  You  must  have  his  spirit  before  you  :  you  must  ear  his 
voice  with  your  mind's  ear ;  you  must  take  some  of  his  souJ 
into  yours.' 

*  With  a  view  to  making  me  better ;  is  it  to  operate  like  a 
sermon  ?  * 

*  It  is  to  stir  you ;  to  give  you  new  sensations.  It  is  to 
make  you  feel  your  life  strongly,  not  only  your  virtues,  but 
your  vicious,  perverse  points.' 

*  Dieu  !  que  dit-elle  ? '  cried  Hortense,  who  hitherto  had 
been  counting  stitches  in  her  knitting,  and  had  not  much 
attended  to  what  was  said,  but  whose  ear  these  two  strong 
words  caught  with  a  tweak. 

*  Never  mind  her,  sister :  let  her  talk ;  now  just  let  her 
say  anything  she  pleases  to-night.  She  hkes  to  come  down 
hard  upon  your  brother  sometimes  ;  it  amuses  me,  so  let  her 
alone.' 
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Caroline,  who,  mounted  on  a  chair,  had  been  rummaging 
the  book-case,  returned  with  a  book. 

'Here's  Shakspeare,'  she  said,  'and  there's  Coriolanus. 
Now  read,  and  discover  by  the  feelings  the  reading  will  give 
yon  at  once  how  low  and  how  high  you  are.' 

'Come  then,  sit  near  me,  and  correct  when  I  mispro- 
QOTmce.' 

'  I  am  to  be  the  teacher  then,  and  you  my  pupil  ? ' 

'Ainsi  soit-il  I ' 

'And  Shakspeare  is  our  science,  since  we  are  going  to 


'It  appears  so.' 

'And  you  are  not  going  to  be  French,  and  sceptical,  and 
soeering  ?  You  are  not  going  to  think  it  a  sign  of  wisdom  to 
refuse  to  admire  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.* 

'  If  you  do,  Robert,  I'll  take  Shakspeare  away ;  and  I'll 
slirivel  up  within  myself,  and  put  on  my  bonnet  and  go 
borne.' 

'Sit  down ;  here  I  begin.' 

'  One  minute,  if  you  please,  brother,*  interrupted  Made- 
Qioiselle :  '  when  the  gentleman  of  a  family  reads,  the  ladies 
should  always  sew.  CaroUne,  dear  child,  take  your  em  broidery ; 
you  may  get  three  sprigs  done  to-night.* 

Caroline  looked  dismayed.  '  I  can't  see  by  lamp-Ught ; 
niy  eyes  are  tired,  and  I  can't  do  two  things  well  at  once. 
If  I  sew,  I  cannot  listen ;  if  I  listen,  I  cannot  sew.' 

'  K,  done  I  Quel  enfantillage  1 '  began  Hortense.  Mr. 
iJoore,  as  usual,  suavely  interposed. 

'Permit  her  to  neglect  the  embroidery  for  this  evening. 
1  ^sh  her  whole  attention  to  be  fixed  on  my  accent,  and  to 
ensure  this,  she  must  follow  the  reading  with  her  eyes ;  she 
niust  look  at  the  book.' 

He  placed  it  between  them,  reposed  his  arm  on  the  back 
of  Caroline's  chair,  and  thus  began  to  read. 

The  very  first  scene  in  'Coriolanus'  came  with  smart 
'^^  to  bis  intellectual  palate,  and  still  as  he  read  he 
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warmed.  He  delivered  the  haughty  speech  of  Caius  Marcius 
to  the  starving  citizens  with  unction ;  he  did  not  say  he 
thought  his  irrational  pride  right,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  it  so. 
Caroline  looked  up  at  him  with  a  singular  smile. 

'There's  a  vicious  point  hit  already/  she  said;  'you 
sympathize  with  that  proud  patrician  who  does  not  sym- 
pathize with  his  famished  fellow-men,  and  insults  them: 
there,  go  on.'  He  proceeded.  The  warlike  portions  did  not 
rouse  him  much ;  he  said  all  that  was  out  of  date,  or  should 
be ;  the  spirit  displayed  was  barbarous,  yet  the  encounter 
single-handed  between  Marcius  and  Tullus  Aufidius,  he 
delighted  in.  As  he  advanced,  he  forgot  to  criticise ;  it  was 
evident  he  appreciated  the  power,  the  truth  of  each  portion  ; 
and,  stepping  out  of  the  narrow  line  of  private  prejudices, 
began  to  revel  in  the  large  picture  of  human  nature,  to  feel 
fhe  reality  stamped  upon  the  characters  who  were  speaking 
from  that  page  before  him. 

He  did  not  read  the  comic  scenes  well,  and  Caroline, 
taking  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  read  these  parts  for  him. 
From  her  he  seemed  to  enjoy  them,  and  indeed  she  gave 
them  with  a  spirit  no  one  could  have  expected  of  her,  with  a 
pithy  expression  with  which  she  seemed  gifted  on  the  spot,  and 
for  that  brief  moment  only.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  the  general  character  of  her  conversation  that  evening, 
whether  serious  or  sprightly,  grave  or  gay,  was  as  of  some- 
thing untaught,  unstudied,  intuitive,  fitful ;  when  once  gone, 
no  more  to  be  reproduced  as  it  had  been,  than  the  glancing 
ray  of  the  meteor,  than  the  tints  of  the  dew-gem,  than  the 
colour  or  form  of  the  sun -set  cloud,  than  the  fleeting  and 
glittering  ripple  varying  the  flow  of  a  rivulet. 

Coriolanus  in  glory ;  Coriolanus  in  disaster ;  Coriolanus 
banished,  followed  like  giant-shades  one  after  the  other. 
Before  the  vision  of  the  banished  man,  Moore's  spirit  seemed 
to  pause.  He  stood  on  the  hearth  of  Aufidius's  hall,  facing 
the  image  of  greatness  fallen,  but  greater  than  ever  in  that 
low  estate.  He  saw  '  the  grim  appearance,'  the  dark  face 
'  bearing  command  in  it,' '  the  noble  vessel  with  its  tackle 
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torn/  With  the  revenge  of  Caius  Marcius,  Moore  perfectly 
sympathized ;  he  was  not  scandalized  by  it ;  and  again 
Caroline  whispered,  '  There  I  see  another  glimpse  of  brother- 
hood in  error.' 

The  march  on  Borne,  the  mother's  supplication,  the  long 
ie»8tance,  the  final  yielding  of  bad  passions  to  good,  which 
eTer  must  be  the  case  in  a  nature  worthy  the  epithet  of  noble, 
ihe  rage  of  Aufidius  at  what  he  considered  his  ally's  weak- 
ness, the  death  of  Goriolanus,  the  final  sorrow  of  his  great 
enemy ;  all  scenes  made  of  condensed  truth  and  strength,  came 
on  in  succession,  and  carried  with  them  in  their  deep,  fast 
fiow,  the  heart  and  mind  of  reader  and  listener. 

'  Now,  have  you  felt  Shakspeare  ? '  asked  Caroline,  some 
ten  minutes  after  her  cousin  had  closed  the  book. 

•  I  think  so.' 

'  And  have  you  felt  anything  in  Goriolanus  like  you  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  I  have.' 

'  Was  he  not  faulty  as  well  as  great  ? ' 

Moore  nodded. 

'  And  what  was  his  fault  ?  What  made  him  hated  by  the 
citizens?  What  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  coimtry- 
men?* 

'  What  do  you  think  it  was  ? ' 

'  1  ask  again — 

Whether  'twas  pride, 
Which  oat  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
\  The  happy  man  ?  whether  defect  of  judgment, 

To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of  ?  or  whether  nature. 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  conmianding  peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controlled  the  war  ? ' 

*  Well,  answer  yourself,  Sphinx.' 

'It  was  a  spice  of  all :  and  you  must  not  be  proud  to 
your  workpeople ;  you  must  not  neglect  chances  of  soothing 
^^,  and  you  must  not  be  of  an  inflexible  nature,  uttering 
ft  request  as  austerely  as  if  it  were  a  command.' 
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'  That  is  the  moral  you  tack  to  the  play.  What  puts  such 
notions  into  your  head? ' 

*  A  wish  for  your  good,  a  care  for  your  safety,  dear  Robert, 
and  a  fear  caused  by  many  things  which  I  have  heard  lately, 
that  you  will  come  to  harm/ 

*  Who  tells  you  these  things  ?  * 

'  I  hear  my  uncle  talk  about  you  :  he  praises  your  hard 
spirit,  your  determined  cast  of  mind,  your  scorn  of  low 
enemies,  your  resolution  not  "  to  truckle  to  the  mob,"  as  he 
says.' 

'  And  would  you  have  me  truckle  to  them  ? 

*  No,  not  for  the  world :  I  never  wish  you  to  lower  your- 
self ;  but  somehow,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  unjust  to  include 
all  poor  working  people  under  the  general  and  insulting 
name  of  **  the  mob,"  and  continually  to  think  of  them  and 
treat  them  haughtily.' 

*  You  are  a  little  democrat,  Caroline  :  if  your  uncle  knew, 
what  would  he  say  ?  * 

*  I  rarely  talk  to  my  uncle,  as  you  know,  and  never 
about  such  things :  he  thinks  everything  but  sewing  and 
cooking  above  women's  comprehension,  and  out  of  their 
line.' 

'And  do  you  fancy  you  comprehend  the  subjects  on 
which  you  advise  me  ? ' 

'  As  far  as  they  concern  you,  I  comprehend  them.  I  know 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  loved  by  your  workpeople  than 
to  be  hated  by  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  kindness  is  more  likely 
to  win  their  regard  than  pride.  If  you  were  proud  and  cold 
to  me  and  Hortense,  should  we  love  you  ?  When  you  are 
cold  to  me,  as  you  are  sometimes,  can  I  venture  to  be  affec 
tionate  in  return  ? ' 

'  Now,  Lina,  I've  had  my  lesson  both  in  languages  and 
ethics,  with  a  touch  on  politics ;  it  is  your  turn.  Hortense 
tells  me  you  were  much  taken  by  a  little  piece  of  poetry  you 
learned  the  other  day,  a  piece  by  poor  Andr6  Chfinier — "  La 
Jeune  Captive  ; "  do  you  remember  it  still  ? ' 

'  I  think  so.' 
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*  Repeat  it,  then.  Take  your  time  and  mind  your  accent ; 
especially  let's  have  no  English  u's/ 

Caroline,  beginning  in  a  low,  rather  tremulous  voice,  but 
guning  courage  as  she  proceeded,  repeated  the  sweet  verses 
of  GhSnier ;  the  last  three  stanzas  she  rehearsed  well : 

Mon  bean  voyage  encore  est  si  loin  de  sa  fin  I 
Je  pars,  et  des  ormeaaz  qai  bordent  le  chemin 

J'ai  pass^  les  premiers  k  peine. 
An  banquet  de  la  vie  ik  peine  commeno6, 
Un  instant  seolement  mes  l^vres  ont  press^ 

La  conpe  en  mes  mains  encor  pleine. 

Je  ne  sois  qu'an  printemps — je  veox  voir  la  moisson ; 
Et  comme  le  soleil,  de  saison  en  saison, 

Je  veox  achever  mon  ann6e. 
Brillante  sur  ma  tige  et  Thonnear  du  jardin, 
Je  n'ai  vu  luire  encor  que  les  feuz  du  matin — 

Je  Yeux  achever  ma  joum^  ! 

Moore  listened  at  first  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  but  soon 
^e  furtively  raised  them :  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  could 
^tch  Caroline  without  her  perceiving  where  his  gaze  was 
fixed.  Her  cheek  had  a  colour,  her  eyes  a  light,  her  counten- 
ancean  expression,  this  evening,  which  would  have  made  even 
plain  features  striking ;  but  there  was  not  the  grievous  defect 
of  plainness  to  pardon  in  her  case.  The  sunshine  was  not 
^  on  rough  barrenness ;  it  fell  on  soft  bloom.  Each  linea- 
nwnt  was  turned  with  grace  ;  the  whole  aspect  was  pleasing. 
At  the  present  moment— animated,  interested,  touched — she 
"light  be  called  beautiful.  Such  a  face  was  calculated  to 
awaken  not  only  the  calm  sentiment  of  esteem,  the  distant 
one  of  admiration ;  but  some  feeling  more  tender,  genial, 
intimate  :  friendship,  perhaps — affection,  interest.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  turned  to  Moore  and  met  his  eye. 

*l8  that  pretty  well  repeated  ? '  she  inquired,  smiling  like 
any  happy,  docile  child. 

'I  really  don't  know.* 

'  Why  don't  you  know  ?     Have  you  not  listened  ? ' 
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*  Yes — and  looked.    You  are  fond  of  poetry,  lina  ? ' 
--^'  When  I  meet  with  real  poetry,  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have 
learned  it  hy  heart,  and  so  made  it  partly  mine/ 

Mr.  Moore  now  sat  silent  for  several  minutes.  It  struck 
nine  o'clock :  Sarah  entered,  and  said  that  Mr.  Helstone's 
servant  was  come  for  Miss  Caroline. 

'  Then  the  evening  is  gone  already,*  she  observed  ;  '  and 
it  will  be  long,  I  suppose,  before  I  pass  another  here.' 

Hortense  had  been  for  some  time  nodding  over  her 
knitting ;  falling  into  a  doze  now,  she  made  no  response  to 
the  remark. 

*  You  would  have  no  objection  to  come  here  of tener  of  an 
evening  ?  '  inquired  Bobert,  as  he  took  her  folded  mantle  from 
the  side-table,  where  it  still  lay,  and  carefully  WTapped  it 
roxmd  her. 

*  I  like  to  come  here :  but  I  have  no  desire  to  be  intrusive. 
I  am  not  hinting  to  be  asked  :  you  must  understand  that.' 

'  Oh  !  I  xmderstand  thee,  child.  You  sometimes  lecture 
me  for  wishing  to  be  rich,  Lina ;  but  if  I  were  rich,  yoa 
should  live  here  always :  at  any  rate,  you  should  live  with 
me  wherever  my  habitation  might  be.' 

*  That  would  be  pleasant ;  and  if  you  were  poor — ever  so 
poor — it  would  still  be  pleasant.     Good-night,  Robert.' 

*  I  promised  to  walk  with  you  up  to  the  Rectory.' 

'  I  know  you  did ;  but  I  thought  you  had  forgotten,  and 
I  hardly  knew  how  to  remind  you,  though  I  wished  to  do  it. 
But  would  you  like  to  go  ?  It  is  a  cold  night ;  and,  as  Fanny 
is  come,  there  is  no  necessity ' 

*  Here  is  your  muff — don't  wake  Hortense— come.' 

The  half-mile  to  the  Rectory  was  soon  traversed.  They 
parted  in  the  garden  without  kiss,  scarcely  \vith  a  pressura 
of  hands  :  yet  Robert  sent  his  cousin  in  excited  and  joyously 
troubled.  He  had  been  singularly  kind  to  her  that  day  :  not 
in  phrase,  compliment,  profession ;  but  in  manner,  in  look, 
and  in  soft  and  friendly  tones. 

For  himself  he  came  home  grave,  almost  morose.  As  he 
stood  leaning  on  his  own  yard-gate,  musing  in  the  watery 
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moonli^t,  all  alone — ^the  hushed,  dark  mill  before  him,  the 
hill-environed  hollow  round — he  exclaimed,  abruptly  :  *  This 
won't  do  I  There's  weakness — there's  downright  ruin  in  all 
this.  However,'  he  added,  dropping  his  voice, '  the  frenzy 
is  quite  temporary.  I  know  it  very  well :  I  have  had  it 
before.    It  will  be  gone  to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THE   CURATES   AT  TEA 

Gaboline  Helstone  was  just  eighteen  years  old ;  and  at 
eighteen  the  true  narrative  of  life  is  yet  to  be  commenced. 
Before  that  time  we  sit  listening  to  a  tale,  a  marvellous 
fiction;  delightful  sometimes,  and  sad  sometimes;  almost 
always  imieal.  Before  that  time,  our  world  is  heroic ;  its 
inhabitants  half -divine  or  semi-demon ;  its  scenes  are  dream 
scenes:  darker  woods  and  stranger  hiUs;  brighter  skies, 
more  dangerous  waters;  sweeter  flowers,  more  tempting 
fruits  ;  wider  plains,  drearier  deserts,  sunnier  fields  than  are 
found  in  nature,  overspread  our  enchanted  globe.  What  a 
moon  we  gaze  on  before  that  time  I  How  the  trembling  of 
our  hearts  at  her  aspect  bears  witness  to  its  unutterable 
beauty !  As  to  our  sun,  it  is  a  burning  heaven — the  world 
of  gods. 

At  that  time — at  eighteen,  drawing  near  the  confines  of 
illusive,  void  dreams.  Elf-land  hes  behind  us,  the  shores  of 
Reality  rise  in  front.  These  shores  are  yet  distant :  they 
look  so  blue,  soft,  gentle,  we  long  to  reach  them.  In  sun- 
shine we  see  a  greenness  beneath  the  azure,  as  of  spring 
meadows ;  we  catch  glimpses  of  silver  lines,  and  imagine 
the  roll  of  Hving  waters.  Could  we  but  reach  this  land,  we 
think  to  hunger  and  thirst  no  more;  whereas  many  a 
wilderness,  and  often  the  flood  of  Death,  or  some  stream  of 
sorrow  as  cold  and  almost  as  black  as  Death,  is  to  be  crossed 
ere  true  bliss  can  be  tasted.  Every  joy  that  life  gives  must 
be  earned  ere  it  is  secured ;  and  how  hardly  earned,  those 
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Q^y  know  who  have  wrestled  for  great  prizes.  The  heart's 
Mood  must  gem  with  red  beads  the  brow  of -the  combatant, 
V)efore  the  wreath  of  victory  rustles  over  it. 

At  eighteen,  we  are  not  aware  of  this.    Hope,  when  she 

smiles  on  us,  and  promises  happiness  to-morrow,  is  implicitly 

believed ; — Love,  when  he  comes  wandering  like  a  lost  angel 

to  our  door,  is  at  once  admitted,  welcomed,  embraced  :  his 

qniyer  is  not  seen ;  if  his  arrows  penetrate,  their  wound  is 

like  a  thrill  of  new  life :  there  are  no  fears  of  poison,  none 

of  the  barb  which  no  leech's  hand  can  extract :  that  perilous 

passion — an  agony  ever  in  some  of  its  phases ;  with  many, 

ui  agony  throughout — is  believed  to  be  an  unquahfied  good : 

in  short,  at  eighteen,  the  school  of  Experience  is  to  be 

entered,  and  her  humbling,  crushing,  grinding,  but    yet 

pniifying  and  invigorating  lessons  are  yet  to  be  learnt. 

Alas,  Experience  1  No  other  mentor  has  so  wasted  and 
frozen  a  face  as  yours :  none  wears  a  robe  so  black,  none 
bears  a  rod  so  heavy,  none  with  hand  so  inexorable  draws 
^e  novice  so  sternly  to  his  task,  and  forces  him  with 
authority  so  resistless  to  its  acquirement.  It  is  by  your 
instructions  alone  that  man  or  woman  can  ever  find  a  safe 
*WM5k  through  Hfe's  wilds :  without  it,  how  they  stumble, 
W  they  stray !  On  what  forbidden  grounds  do  they 
intrude,  down  what  dread  declivities  are  they  hurled  ! 

Caroline,  having  been  convoyed  home  by  Robert,  had  no 
^sh  to  pass  what  remained  of  the  evening  with  her  uncle : 
^  room  in  which  he  sat  was  very  sacred  groimd  to  her ; 
B^  seldom  intruded  on  it,  and  to-night  she  kept  aloof  till 
^  bell  rang  for  prayers.  Part  of  the  evening  church 
sei^oe  was  the  form  of  worship  observed  in  Mr.  Helstone's 
household :  he  read  it  in  his  usual  nasal  voice,  clear,  loud, 
and  monotonous.  The  rite  over,  his  niece,  according  to  her 
^ont,  stepped  up  to  him. 
'Good-night,  uncle.* 
'Hey!  You've  been  gadding  abroad  all  day— visiting, 

;  out,  and  what  not  1 ' 
'  Only  at  the  cottage.' 
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'  And  have  you  learnt  your  lessons  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'And  made  a  shirt?  ' 

*  Only  part  of  one.* 

'Well,  that  will  do:  stick  to  the  needle — learn  shirt- 
maldng  and  gown-making,  and  pie-cmst-making,  and  you'll 
be  a  clever  woman  some  day.  60  to  bed  now ;  I'm  busy 
with  a  pamphlet  here.' 

Presently  the  niece  was  enclosed  in  her  small  bed-room ; 
the  door  bolted,  her  white  dressing-gown  assumed,  her 
long  hair  loosened  and  falling  thick,  soft,  and  wavy  to  her 
waist ;  and  as,  resting  from  the  task  of  combing  it  out,  she 
leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
carpet,  before  her  rose,  and  close  around  her  drew,  the 
visions  we  see  at  eighteen  years. 

Her    thoughts    were    speaking    with    her:     speaking 
pleasantly,  as  it  seemed,  for  she  smiled  as  she  Hstened.     She 
looked  pretty,  meditating  thus :  but  a  brighter  thing  than 
she  was  in  that  apartment — the  spirit  of  youthful  Hope. 
According  to  this  flattering  prophet,  she  was  to  know  disap- 
pointment, to  feel  chill  no  more :  she  had  entered  on  the 
dawn  of  a  summer  day — no  false  dawn,  but  the  true  spring 
of  morning — and  her  sun  would  quickly  rise.    Impossible 
for  her  now  to  suspect  that  she  was  the  sport  of  delusion : 
her  expectations  seemed  warranted,  the  foundation  on  which 
they  rested  appeared  solid. 

*  When  people  love,  the  next  step  is  they  marry,'  was 
her  argument.  *  Now,  I  love  Robert,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
Robert  loves  me  :  I  have  thought  so  many  a  time  before ; 
to-day  I  felt  it.  When  I  looked  up  at  him  after  repeating 
Ch6nier's  poem,  his  eyes  (what  handsome  eyes  he  has  1)  sent 
the  truth  through  my  heart.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  to 
speak  to  him,  lest  I  should  be  too  frank,  lest  I  should  seem 
forward:  for  I  have  more  than  once  regretted  bitterly, 
overflowing,  superfluous  words,  and  feared  I  had  said  more 
than  he  expected  me  to  say,  and  that  he  would  disapprove 
what  he  might  deem  my  indiscretion ;  now,  to-night,  I  could 
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a>^Nre  yentored  to  express  any  thought,  he  was  so  indulgent. 

lo^^  kind  he  was,  as  we  walked  up  the  lane  1     He  does  not 

ia-titer  or  say  foolish  things ;  his  love-making  (friendship,  I 

caean :  of  course  I  don't  yet  account  him  my  lover,  but  I 

hope  he  will  be  so  some  day)  is  not  like  what  we  read  of  in 

books — it  is  far  better — original,  quiet,  manly,  sincere.    I  do 

\ilce  him :  I  would  be  an  excellent  wife  to  him  if  he  did 

marry  me  :  I  would  tell  him  of  his  faults  (for  he  has  a  few 

faults),  but  I  would  study  his  comfort,  and  cherish  him,  and 

do  my  best  to  make  him  happy.     Now,  I  am  sure  he  will 

not  be  cold  to-morrow  :  I  feel  almost  certain  that  to-morrow 

evening  he  will  either  come  here,  or  ask  me  to  go  there.' 

She  recommenced  combings  her  hair,  long  as  a  mermaid's ; 
^timing  her  head,  as  she  arranged  it,  she  saw  her  own  face 
and  form  in  the  glass.  Such  reflections  are  soberizing  to 
plain  people :  their  own  eyes  are  not  enchanted  with  the 
inaage ;  they  are  confident  then  that  the  eyes  of  others  can 
see  in  it  no  fascination ;  but  the  fair  must  naturally  draw 
other  conclusions :  the  picture  is  charming,  and  must  charm. 
Caroline  saw  a  shape,  a  head  that,  daguerreotyped  in  that 
attitude  and  with  that  expression,  would  have  been  lovely : 
she  could  not  choose  but  derive  from  the  spectacle  confirma- 
tion to  her  hopes :  it  was  then  in  undiminished  gladness  she 
sought  her  couch. 

And  in  undiminished  gladness  she  rose  the  next  day :  as 
she  entered  her  uncle's  breakfast-room,  and  with  soft  cheer- 
Wness  wished  him  good  morning,  even  that  Uttle  man  of 
bronze  himself  thought,  for  an  instant,  his  niece  was  growing 
*  a  fine  girl.'  Generally  she  was  quiet  and  timid  with  liim  : 
very  docile,  but  not  communicative ;  this  morning,  however, 
8he  found  many  things  to  say.  Slight  topics  alone  might 
^discussed  between  them;  for  with  a  woman — a  girl — 
^r-  Helstone  would  touch  on  no  other.  She  had  taken  an 
^riy  walk  in  the  garden,  and  she  told  him  what  flowers 
^^e  beginning  to  spring  there ;  she  inquired  when  the 
gardener  was  to  come  and  trim  the  borders ;  she  informed 
him  that  certain  starUngs  were  beginning  to  build  their 
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nests  in  the  church-tower  (Briarfield  church  was  close  to 
Briarfield  rectory) ;  she  wondered  the  tolling  of  the  bells  in 
the  belfry  did  not  scare  them. 

Mr.  Helstone  opined  that  *  they  were  like  other  fools  who 
had  just  paired;  insensible  to  inconvenience  just  for  the 
moment.'  Caroline,  made  perhaps  a  little  too  courageous 
by  her  temporary  good  spirits,  here  hazarded  a  remark  of  a 
kind  she  had  never  before  ventured  to  make  on  observations 
dropped  by  her  revered  relative. 

*  Uncle,'  said  she,  *  whenever  you  speak  of  marriage,  you 
speak  of  it  scornfully :  do  you  think  people  shouldn't 
marry?' 

'  It  is  decidedly  the  wisest  plan  to  remain  single,  especially 
for  women.' 

'  Are  all  marriages  unhappy  ? ' 

*  Millions  of  marriages  are  unhappy :  if  everybody  con- 
fessed the  truth,  perhaps  all  are  more  or  less  so.' 

'  You  are  always  vexed  when  you  are  asked  to  come  and 
marry  a  couple — why  ? ' 

*  Becaiise  one  does  not  Uke  to  act  as  accessory  to  the 
commission  of  a  piece  of  pure  folly.' 

Mr.  Helstone  spoke  so  readily,  he  seemed  rather  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  give  bis  niece  a  piece  of  his  mind  on  this 
point.  Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which  had  hitherto 
attended  her  questions,  she  went  a  little  further. 

'But  why,'  said  she,  'should  it  be  pure  folly?  If  two 
people  like  each  other,  why  shouldn't  they  consent  to  live 
together  ? ' 

*  They  tire  of  each  other — they  tire  of  each  other  in  a 
month.  A  yokefellow  is  not  a  companion  ;  he  or  she  is  a 
fellow-suflferer.' 

It  was  by  no  means  naive  simplicity  which  inspired 
Caroline's  next  remark  :  it  was  a  sense  of  antipathy  to  such 
opinions,  and  of  displeasure  at  him  who  held  them. 

*  One  would  think  you  had  never  been  married,  uncle : 
one  would  think  you  were  an  old  bachelor.' 

*  Practically,  I  am  so.' 
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'Bat  yon  have  been  married.    Why  were  you  so  inoon- 
aistent  as  to  marry  ? ' 

'Every  man  is  mad  onoe  or  twice  in  his  life.' 
'So  yon  tired  of  my  annt,  and  my  aunt  of  you,  and  yon 
'^ere  miserable  together  ? ' 

Mr.  Helstone  pushed  out  his  cynical  lip,  wrinkled  his 
brown  forehead,  and  gave  an  inarticulate  grunt. 

'Did  she  not  suit  you?  Was  she  not  good-tempered? 
^d  you  not  get  used  to  her  ?  Were  you  not  sorry  when  she 
died!' 

'  Caroline,'  said  Mr.  Helstone,  bringing  his  hand  slowly 
do^wn  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  table,  and  then  smiting 
It  suddenly  on  the  mahogany, '  understand  this  :  it  is  vulgar 
*^cl  puerile  to  confound  generals  with  particulars :  in  every 
<*Be,  there  is  the  rule,  and  there  are  the  exceptions.  Your 
^^^stions  are  stupid  and  babyish.  Bing  the  bell,  if  you  have 
dor^e  breakfast.' 

The  breakfast  was  taken  away,  and  that  meal  over,  it  was 

*t^^  general  custom  of  uncle  and  niece  to  separate,  and  not 

^  meet  again  till  dinner ;  but  to-day  the  niece,  instead  of 

^'^itting  the  room,  went  to  the  window-seat,  and  sat  down 

*^^re.    Mr.  Helstone  looked  round  uneasily  once  or  twice, 

^^  if  he  wished  her  away,  but  she  was  gazing  from  the  window, 

^^d  did  not  seem  to  mind  him ;  so  he  continued  the  perusal 

^^    his  morning  paper — a  particularly  interesting  one    it 

^l^anced  to  be,  as  new  movements  had  just  taken  place  in 

^^Xe  Peninsula,  and  certain  columns  of  the  journal  were  rich 

^^  long  despatches  from  General  Lord  Wellington.    He  little 

*^ew,  meantime,  what  thoughts  were  busy  in  his  niece's 

^tiiiid — thoughts  the  conversation  of  the  past  half-hour  had 

^vived,  but  not  generated ;  tumultuous  were  they  now,  as 

^sturbed  bees  in  a  hive,  but  it  was  years  since  they  had  first 

made  their  cells  in  her  brain. 

She  was  reviewing  his  character,  his  disposition,  repeat- 
ing his  sentiments  on  marriage.  Many  a  time  had  she 
reviewed  them  before,  and  sounded  the  gulf  between  her  own 
mind  and  his ;  and  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wide  and 
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deep  ohasm,  ghe  had  seen,  and  she  now  saw,  another  fi| 
standing  beiide  her  uncle's — a  stmnge  shape :  dim,  sinii 
scarcely  earthly ;    the  hali-remeiiibered  image  of  her  own 
father,  James  Helstone,  Matthewson  Hektone's  brother. 

Rumours  had  reached  her  ear  of  what  that  father's 
oharactdf  was ;  old  servaats  had  dropped  bints :  she  knew^ 
too,  that  he  was  not  a  good  man,  and  that  be  was  never 
kind  to  her.  She  recollected — a  dark  recollection  it  was — 
some  weeks  that  she  had  spent  with  him  in  a  great  town 
Bomewherep  when  she  bad  bad  no  maid  to  dress  her  or  take 
oare  of  her ;  when  she  had  been  shut  up,  day  and  night,  in  a 
high  garret-room,  without  a  carpet^  with  a  bare  aocurtained 
bed,  and  soaroely  any  other  furniture ;  when  he  went  out 
early  evei-y  morning,  and  often  forgot  lo  return  and  give  her 
her  dinner  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  when  he  came  back, 
was  like  a  madman,  furious,  terrible  ;  or*-still  more  painful 
— like  an  idiot,  iml>ecile,  senseless.  She  knew  she  had 
fallen  ill  in  this  place,  and  that  one  night  when  sba  was 
very  sick,  ha  had  come  raving  into  the  room,  and  said  he 
%vould  kil]  her,  for  she  was  a  burden  to  him  -  her  soraams 
had  brought  aid,  and  from  tlie  moment  she  was  then  rescued  , 
from  him  she  had  never  seen  him,  except  as  a  dead  man  u^| 
hid  ooffin.  Wl^ 

That  was  her  father :  also  she  had  a  mother ;  though 
Mr.  Helstone  never  spoke  to  her  of  that  mother;  though 
she  could  not  remember  having  seen  her :  but  that  she  waa 
alive  she  knew*    This  mother  was  then  the  dmnkard  s  wifel" 
what  had  thck  marriage  been?    Carobne,  turning  from  Ihfl 
latticso  whence  she  bad  been  watching  the  starlings  (thougb 
without  seeiiJg  them),  in  a  low  voice»  and  \^*ith  a  sad  hitter" 
tone,   thus   broke   the   silence    of    the   room  >-' You   ter 
marnag^  mist^rahle,  I  suppose,  from  what  you  saw  of  m| 
father  and  mother's.     If  my  mother  sufiFered  what  I  aufi 
when  I  was  with  papa,  she  must  have  had  a  dreadful  life/ 

Mr,  Helstone,  thoa  addressed,  wheeled  about  in  his  ohairJ 
and  looked  over  hisapeotacks  at  his  niece :  ho  was  taken  aback^ 

Her  father  and  mother  I    What  had  put  it  into  her  head 
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to  mention  her  father  and  mother,  of  whom  he  had  never, 
during  the  twelve  years  she  had  lived  with  him,  spoken  to  her  ? 
That  the  thoughts  were  self -matured  ;  that  she  had  any  recol- 
lections or  speculations  about  her  parents,  he  could  not  fancy. 

'  Your  father  and  mother  ?  Who  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  them  ? ' 

'  Nobody ;  but  I  remember  something  of  what  papa  was, 
and  I  pity  mamma.    Where  is  she  ? ' 

This  'Where  is  she?'  had  been  on  Caroline's  lips 
hundreds  of  times  before ;  but  till  now  she  had  never 
littered  it. 

*I  hardly  know,'  returned  Mr.  Helstone;  *I  was  little 
acquainted  with  her.  I  have  not  heard  from  her  for  years : 
but  wherever  she  is,  she  thinks  nothing  of  you ;  she  never 
inquires  about  you ;  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  does  not 
^sh  to  see  you.  Come,  it  is  schooltime :  you  go  to  your 
cousin  at  ten,  don't  you  ?    The  clock  has  struck.* 

Perhaps  Caroline  would  have  said  more ;  but  Fanny 
coming  in,  informed  her  master  that  the  churchwardens 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  in  the  vestry.  He  hastened  to  join 
them,  and  his  niece  presently  set  out  for  the  cottage. 

The  road  from  the  Rectory  to  Hollow's -mill  inclined 
downwards ;  she  ran,  therefore,  almost  all  the  way.  Exercise, 
Refresh  air,  the  thought  of  seeing  Robert,  at  least  of  being  on 
uis  premises,  in  his  vicinage,  revived  her  somewhat  depressed 
spirits  quickly.  Arriving  in  sight  of  the  white  house,  and 
^thin  hearing  of  the  thundering  mill  and  its  rushing  water- 
course, the  first  thing  she  saw  was  Moore  at  his  garden-gate, 
^ere  he  stood ;  in  his  belted  Holland  blouse,  a  light  cap 
coveringlhis  head,  which  undress  costume  suited  him:  he 
^8  looking  down  the  lane,  not  in  the  direction  of  his  cousin's 
approach.  She  stopped,  withdrawing  a  little  behind  a  willow, 
and  studied  his  appearance. 

*He  has  not  his  peer,'  she  thought ;  '  he  is  as  handsome 
^he  is  intelligent.  What  a  keen  eye  he  has  !  What  clearly 
cut,  spirited  features — thin  and  serious,  but  graceful !  I  do  like 
bis  face— I  do  like  his  aspect — I  do  Uke  him  so  much !  Better 
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than  any  of  ihom  sbnffling  curates,  for  instance — bett 
anybody :  bonnia  Bobert  I  * 

She  sought  'bonnie  Eobert's*  presence  speedily.  Fi 
his  part,  when  she  challenged  his  sight,  I  believe  he  won] 
have  passed  from  before  her  eyes  like  a  phantom,  if  he  could 
but  being  a  taU  faet,  and  no  fiction,  ha  was  obliged  to  stand 
the  greeting.  He  made  it  brief :  it  v^ras  cousin-like,  brother- 
like,  friand-Iike,  anything  but  lover-like.  The  nameless 
charm  of  last  nigbt  bad  left  his  manner :  he  was  no  lodger 
the  same  man ;  or,  at  any  rat©,  the  same  heart  did  not  beat 
in  his  breast.  Eude  disappointment  I  sharp  cross  i  At  first 
the  eager  girl  would  not  believe  in  'the  change,  though  she 
saw  and  felt  it.  It  was  difficult  to  withdraw  her  hand  from 
his,  till  he  had  bestowed  at  least  something  like  a  kii 
pressure  ;  it  was  difficult  to  tnm  her  eyes  (rom  his  eyes,  ti] 
his  looks  had  ejcpressed  something  more  and  fonder 
that  cool  welcome. 

A  lover  masculine  so  disappointed  can  speak  and 
explanation  ■  a  lover  feminine  can  say  nothing  ;  ii  she  did, 
the  result  would  be  shame  and  anguish^  inward  remorse  for 
self'treachery*  Nature  would  brand  sueh  detnonstration  as 
a  rebellion  against  her  instincts,  and  would  vindictively 
repay  it  afterwards  by  the  thunderbolt  of  self -contempt 
smiting  suddenly  in  secret.  Take  the  matter  as  you  find  it : 
ask  no  questiona ;  utter  no  remonstrances :  it  is  your  best 
wisdom.  You  expected  bread,  and  you  have  got  a  stone; 
break  your  teeth  on  it,  and  don*t  shriek  because  the  nerves 
are  martyrised :  do  not  doubt  that  your  mental  stomach — ^l 
you  have  such  a  thing—is  strong  as  an  ostrich's— the  stoi 
will  digest.  You  held  out  your  hand  for  an  egg,  and  fal 
put  into  it  a  scorpion.  Show  no  constematiQn ;  close  your 
fingers  firmly  upon  the  gift ;  let  it  sting  through  your  palm. 
Never  mind  :  in  time,  after  your  hand  and  arm  have  swelled 
and  quivered  long  with  torture,  the  squeezed  scorpion  will 
dje.  and  you  will  have  learned  the  great  lesson  how  to 
endure  without  a  sob.  For  the  whole  remnant  of  your  life* 
if  you  survive  the  test — some,  it  is  said,  die  under  it — you 
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will  be  stronger,  wiser,  less  sensitive.  This  you  are  not  aware 
of,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  and  so  cannot  borrow  courage  of 
that  hope.  Nature,  however,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  an 
excellent  friend  in  such  cases ;  seaHng  the  lips,  interdicting 
utterance,  conmianding  a  placid  dissimulation  :  a  dissimu- 
lation often  wearing  an  easy  and  gay  mien  at  first,  settling 
down  to  sorrow  and  paleness  in  time,  then  passing  away, 
and  leaving  a  convenient  stoicism,  not  the  less  fortifying 
because  it  is  half-bitter. 

Half-bitter  !  Is  that  wrong  ?  No — it  should  be  bitter  : 
bitterness  is  strength — it  is  a  tonic.  Sweet  mild  force 
following  acute  suffering,  you  find  nowhere :  to  talk  of  it  is 
delusion.  There  may  be  apathetic  exhaustion  after  the  rack ; 
if  energy  remains,  it  will  be  rather  a  dangerous  energy- 
deadly  when  confronted  with  injustice. 

Who  has  read  the  ballad  of  *  Puir  Mary  Lee '  ? — that  old 
Scotch  ballad,  written  I  know  not  in  what  generation  nor 
by  what  hand.  Mary  had  been  ill  used — probably  in  being 
Diade  to  believe  that  truth  which  was  falsehood  :  she  is  not 
complaining,  but  she  is  sitting  alone  in  the  snow-storm,  and 
you  hear  her  thoughts.  They  are  not  the  thoughts  of  a 
niodel  heroine  under  her  circumstances,  but  they  are  those 
of  a  deeply-feehng,  strongly-resentful  peasant-girl.  Anguish 
has  driven  her  from  the  ingle-nook  of  home,  to  the  white- 
shrouded  and  icy  hills  :  crouched  under  the  '  cauld  drift,'  she 
recalls  every  image  of  horror, — *  the  yellow- wymed  ask,' 
'  ^e  hair}^  adder,'  *  the  auld  moon-bowing  tyke,'  '  the  ghaist 
a^  e'en/  •  the  sour  bullister,'  '  the  milk  on  the  taed's  back  : ' 
sbe  hat^  these,  but  *  waur  she  hates  Eobin-a-Eee  1 ' 

Oh  I  ance  I  lived  happily  by  yon  bonny  burn — 

The  warld  was  in  love  wi'  me  ; 
But  now  I  maun  sit  'neath  the  cauld  drift  and  mourn, 

And  curse  black  Robin-a-Bee ! 

Then  whndder  awa'  thou  bitter  biting  blast, 

And  sough  through  the  scrunty  tree, 
And  smoor  me  up  in  the  snaw  fu'  fast, 

And  ne'er  let  the  sun  me  see  ! 
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Oh,  never  meh  ««m*  thoa  vresth  o'  hmw, 

Tbas'i  Mft  kind  in  gi&Tiag  me; 
Bat  hide  me  fiae  the  eeom  «ad  gaSMm 

O*  Tflkins  like  Bofain-»-Bee ! 

But  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  page  or  two  is  not 
germane  to  Caroline  Helstone*s  feelings,  or  to  the  state  of 
things  between  ber  and  Bobert  Moore.  Bobert  had  done 
her  no  wrong  :  he  had  told  her  no  lie  ;  it  was  she  that  was 
to  blame,  if  any  one  was  :  what  bitterness  her  mind  distilled 
shoold  and  would  be  poured  on  her  own  head.  She  had 
loved  without  being  asked  to  lore, — a  natural,  sometimes  an 
inevitable  chance,  but  big  with  misery. 

Bobert,  indeed,  had  sometimes  seemed  to  be  fond  of  her 
— but  why  ?  Because  she  had  made  herself  so  pleasing  to 
him,  he  could  not,  in  spite  of  aU  his  efforts,  help  testifying  a 
state  of  feehng  his  judgment  did  not  approve,  nor  his  will, 
sanction.  He  was  about  to  withdraw  decidedly  from 
intimate  communication  with  her,  because  he  did  not  choose 
to  have  his  affections  inextricably  entangled,  nor  to  be 
drawn,  despite  his  reason,  into  a  marriage  he  believed 
imprudent.  Now,  what  was  she  to  do  ? — to  give  way  to  her 
feelings,  or  to  vanquish  them  ?  To  pursue  him,  or  to  turn 
upon  herself?  If  she  is  weak,  she  will  try  the  first  ex- 
pedient,— will  lose  his  esteem  and  win  his  aversion  :  if  she 
has  sense,  she  will  be  her  own  governor,  and  resolve  to 
subdue  and  bring  under  guidance  the  disturbed  realm  of  her 
emotions.  She  will  determine  to  look  on  hfe  steadily,  as  it 
is ;  to  begin  to  learn  its  severe  truths  seriously,  and  to  study 
its  knotty  problems  closely,  conscientiously. 

It  appeared  she  had  a  little  sense,  for  she  quitted  Bobert 
quietly,  >\4thout  complaint  or  question — without  the  alteration 
of  a  muscle  or  the  shedding  of  a  tear— betook  herself  to  her 
studies  under  Hortense  as  usual,  and  at  dinner-time  went 
home  without  lingering. 

When  she  had  dined,  and  found  herself  in  the  Bectory 
drawing-room  alone,  having  left  her  uncle  over  his  tem- 
perate glass  of  port  wine,  the  di£5culty  that  occurred  to 
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and  embarrassed  her,  was — 'How  am  I  to  get  through 
this  day  ? ' 

Last  night  she  had  hoped  it  would  be  spent  as  yesterday 
W&8,— that  the  evening  would  be  again  passed  with  Happiness 
iwnd  Bobert :  she  had  learned  her  mistake  this  morning,  and 
yet  she  could  not  settle  down,  convinced  that  no  chance 
would  occur  to  recall  her  to  Hollow's  cottage,  or  to  bring 
Moore  again  into  her  society. 

He  had  walked  up  after  tea,  more  than  once,  to  pass  an 
hoTir  with  her  uncle :  the  door-bell  had  rung,  his  voice  had 
been  heard  in  the  passage  just  at  twilight,  when  she  little 
expected  such  a  pleasure ;  and  this  had  happened  twice  after 
he  had  treated  her  with  peculiar  reserve ;  and,  though  he 
T&rely  talked  to  her  in  her  uncle's  presence,  he  had  looked 
at  her  relentingly,  as  he  sat  opposite  her  work-table  during 
his  stay :  the  few  words  he  had  spoken  to  her  were  com- 
forting ;  his  manner  on  bidding  her  good-night  was  genial. 
Now,  he  might  come  this  evening,  said  False  Hope:  she 
almost  knew  it  was  False  Hope  which  breathed  the  whisper, 
and  yet  she  Ustened. 

She  tried  to  read — her  thoughts  wandered ;  she  tried  to 
sew— ^very  stitch  she  put  in  was  an  ennui,  the  occupation 
^as  insufferably  tedious  ;  she  opened  her  desk,  and  attempted 
to  write  a  French  composition — she   wrote   nothing  but 


Suddenly  the  door-bell  sharply  rang — her  heart  leaped — 
she  sprang  to  the  drawing-room  door,  opened  it  softly, 
peeped  through  the  aperture :  Fanny  was  admitting  a  visitor 
-^a  gentleman — a  tall  man — just  the  height  of  Bobert — for 
ene  second  she  thought  it  was  Kobert — for  one  second  she 
exulted ;  but  the  voice  asking  for  Mr.  Helstone  undeceived 
l^er :  that  voice  was  an  Irish  voice,  consequently  not  Moore's 
b^t  the  curate's — Malone's.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
toig-room,  where,  doubtless,  he  speedily  helped  his  Hector 
to  empty  the  decanters. 

It  was  a  fact  to  be  noted,  that  at  whatever  house  in 
Briarfield,  Whinbury,  or  Nunnely,  one  curate  dropped  in  to 
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a  meal — dinner  or  tea,  as  the  case  might  be — another 
presently  followed ;  often  two  more.  Not  that  they  gave 
each  other  the  rendezvous,  but  they  were  usually  all  on  the 
run  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when  Donne,  for  instance,  sought 
Malone  at  his  lodgings  and  found  him  not,  he  inquired 
whither  he  had  posted,  and  having  learned  of  the  landlady 
his  destination,  hastened  with  all  speed  after  him  ;  the  same 
causes  operated  in  the  same  way  with  Sweeting.  Thus  it 
chanced  on  that  afternoon  that  Caroline's  ears  were  three 
times  tortured  with  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  the  advent 
of  undesired  guests :  for  Donne  followed  Malone,  and 
Sweeting  followed  Donne ;  and  more  wine  was  ordered  up 
from  the  cellar  into  the  dining-room  (for  though  old  Helstone 
chid  the  inferior  priesthood  when  he  found  them  *  carousing,' 
as  he  called  it,  in  their  own  tents,  yet  at  his  hierarchical  table 
he  ever  liked  to  treat  them  to  a  glass  of  his  best),  and  through 
the  closed  doors  Caroline  heard  their  boyish  laughter,  and 
the  vacant  cackle  of  their  voices.  Her  fear  was  lest  they 
should  stay  to  tea ;  for  she  had  no  pleasure  in  making  tea 
for  that  particular  trio.  What  distinctions  people  draw! 
These  three  were  men — young  men — educated  men,  like 
Moore :  yet,  for  her,  how  great  the  difference  I  Their  society 
was  a  bore — his  a  delight. 

Not  only  was  she  destined  to  be  favoured  with  their 
clerical  company,  but  Fortune  was  at  this  moment  bringing 
her  four  other  guests — lady-guests,  all  packed  in  a  pony- 
phaeton  now  rolling  somewhat  heavily  along  the  road  from 
Whinbury :  an  elderly  lady,  and  three  of  her  buxom 
daughters,  were  coming  to  see  her  '  in  a  friendly  way,'  as 
the  custom  of  that  neighbourhood  was.  Yes,  a  fourth  time 
the  bell  clanged :  Fanny  brought  the  present  announcement 
to  the  drawing-room — '  Mrs.  Sykes  and  the  three  Misses 
Sykes.' 

When  Caroline  was  going  to  receive  company,  her  habit 
was  to  wring  iior  hands  very  nervously,  to  flush  a  little,  and 
come  forward  hmriedly  yet  hesitatingly,  wishing  herself 
meantime   at   Jericho.      She  was,  at   such   crises,  sadly 
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dLefident  in  finished  manner,  though  she  had  once  been  at 
scliool  a  year.  Accordingly,  on  this  occasion,  her  small 
^vliite  hands  sadly  maltreated  each  other,  while  she  stood  up, 
^'adting  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Sykes. 

In  stalked  that  lady,  a  tall  bilious  gentlewoman,  who 

made  an  ample  and  not  altogether  insincere  profession  of 

piety,  and  was  greatly  given  to  hospitality  towards  the 

clergy ;  in  sailed  her  three  daughters,  a  showy  trio,  being  all 

three  well  grown,  and  more  or  less  handsome. 

In  English  country  ladies  there  is  this  point  to  be 
remarked.  Whether  young  or  old,  pretty  or  plain,  dull  or 
sprightly,  they  all  (or  almost  all)  have  a  certain  expression 
stamped  on  their  features,  which  seems  to  say,  *  I  know — I 
do  not  boast  of  it — but  I  know  that  I  am  the  standard  of 
what  is  proper ;  let  every  one  therefore  whom  I  approach, 
or  who  approaches  me,  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  for  wherein 
they  differ  from  me — be  the  same  in  dress,  manner,  opinion, 
principle,  or  practice — therein  they  are  wrong/ 

Mrs.  and  Misses  Sykes,  far  from  being  exceptions  to  this 
observation,  were  pointed  illustrations  of  its  truth.  Miss 
Mary—a  well-looked,  well-meant,  and,  on  the  whole,  well- 
^ispositioned  girl — wore  her  complacency  with  some  state, 
^ough  without  harshness ;  Miss  Harriet — a  beauty — carried 
it  more  overbearingly :  she  looked  high  and  cold ;  Miss 
Hannah,  who  was  conceited,  dashing,  pushing,  flourished 
hers  consciously  and  openly ;  the  mother  evinced  it  with  the 
g^vity  proper  to  her  age  and  religious  fame. 

The  reception  was  got  through  somehow.  Caroline  *  was 
glad  to  see  them '  (an  unmitigated  fib),  hoped  they  were 
^ell,  hoped  Mrs.  Sykes's  cough  was  better  (Mrs.  Sykes  had 
^  a  cough  for  the  last  twenty  years),  hoped  the  Misses 
Sykes  had  left  their  sisters  at  home  well ;  to  which  inquiry, 
the  Misses  Sykes,  sitting  on  three  chairs  opposite  the  music- 
stool,  whereon  Caroline  had  imdesignedly  come  to  anchor, 
after  wavering  for  some  seconds  between  it  and  a  large  arm- 
chair, into  which  she  at  length  recollected  she  ought  to 
induct  Mrs.  Sykes:    and  indeed  that  lady  saved  her  the 
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trouble  by  depositing  herself  therein; — the  Misses  Sykes 
replied  to  Caroline  by  one  simultaneous  bow,  very  majestic 
and  mighty  awful.  A  pause  followed :  this  bow  was  of  a 
character  to  ensure  silence  for  the  next  five  minutes,  and  it 
did.  Mrs.  Sykes  then  inquired  after  Mr.  Helstone,  and 
whether  he  had  had  any  return  of  rheumatism,  and  whether^ 
preaching  twice  on  a  Sunday  fatigued  him,  and  if  he  was 
capable  of  taking  a  full  service  now ;  and  on  being  assured 
he  was,  she  and  all  her  daughters,  combining  in  chorus, 
expressed  their  opinion  that  he  was  '  a  wonderful  man  of  his 
years.' 

Pause  second. 

Miss  Mary,  getting  up  the  steam  in  her  turn,  asked 
whether  Caroline  had  attended  the  Bible  Society  meeting 
which  had  been  held  at  Nunnely  last  Thursday  night :  the 
negative  answer  which  truth  compelled  Caroline  to  utter — 
for  last  Thursday  evening  she  had  been  sitting  at  home, 
reading  a  novel  which  Robert  had  lent  her — elicited  a 
simultaneous  expression  of  surprise  from  the  lips  of  the  four 
ladies. 

'We  were  all  there,' said  Miss  Mary;  'mamma  and  all 
of  us ;  we  even  persuaded  papa  to  go :  Hannah  would  insist 
upon  it ;  but  he  fell  asleep  while  Mr.  Langweilig,  the  (German 
Moravian  minister,  was  speaking :  I  felt  quite  ashamed,  he 
nodded  so.' 

'  And  there  was  Dr.  Broadbent,'  cried  Hannah,  *  such  a 
beautiful  speaker !  You  couldn't  expect  it  of  him,  for  he  is 
almost  a  vulgar-looking  man.' 

*  But  such  a  dear  man,'  interrupted  Mary. 

'  And  such  a  good  man,  such  a  useful  man,'  added  her 
mother. 

'  Only  like  a  butcher  in  appearance,'  interposed  the  fair 
proud  Harriet.  '  I  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  him  :  I  listened 
with  my  eyes  shut.' 

Miss  Helstone  felt  her  ignorance  and  incompetency ;  not 
having  seen  Dr.  Broadbent,  she  could  not  give  her  opinion. 
Pause  third  came  on.    During  its  continuance,  Caroline  was 
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feeling  at  her  heart's  core  what  a  dreaming  fool  she  was ; 

^lut  an  unpractical  life  she  led ;  how  little  fitness  there  was 

in    her  for  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  world. 

Slxe  was  feeling  how  exclusively  she  had  attached  herself  to 

iHe  white  cottage  in  the  Hollow ;  how  in  the  existence  of  one 

Inmate  of  that  cottage  she  had  pent  all  her  universe :  she 

was  sensible  that  this  would  not  do,  and  that  some  day  she 

would  be  forced  to  make  an  alteration :  it  could  not  be  said 

that  she  exactly  wished  to  resemble  the  ladies  before  her, 

hut  she  wished  to  become  superior  to  her  present  self,  so  as 

to  feel  less  scared  by  their  dignity. 

The  sole  means  she  found  of  reviving  the  flagging  dis- 
course was  by  asking  them  if  they  would  all  stay  to  tea ; 
&nd  a  cruel  struggle  it  cost  her  to  perform  this  piece  of 
civility.    Mrs.  Sykes  had  begun — *  We  are  much  obUged  to 

you,  but '  when  in  came  Fanny  once  more. 

'  The  gentlemen  will  stay  the  evening,  ma'am,'  was  the 
Q^sage  she  brought  from  Mr.  Helstone. 

'  What  gentlemen  have  you  ? '  now  inquired  Mrs.  Sykes. 
^eir  names  were  specified;  she  and  her  daughters  inter- 
changed glances :  the  curates  were  not  to  them  what  they 
were  to  Carohne.  Mr.  Sweeting  was  quite  a  favourite  with 
^em ;  even  Mr.  Malone  rather  so,  because  he  was  a  clergy- 
°^n.  *  Eeally,  since  you  have  company  already,  I  think  we 
^  stay,'  remarked  Mrs.  Sykes.  'We  shall  be  quite  a 
pleasant  little  party  :  I  always  like  to  meet  the  clergy.' 

And  now  Caroline  had  to  usher  them  upstairs,  to  help 
uiem  to  unshawl,  smooth  their  hair,  and  make  themselves 
^art ;  to  re-conduct  them  to  the  drawing-room,  to  distri- 
"^te  amongst  them  books  of  engravings,  or  odd  things 
P^chased  from  the  Jew-basket:  she  was  obliged  to  be  a 
Purchaser,  though  she  was  but  a  slack  contributor :  and  if 
she  had  possessed  plenty  of  money,  she  would  rather,  when 
^'  was  brought  to  the  Rectory — an  awful  incubus ! — have 
purchased  the  whole  stock,  than  contributed  a  single  pin- 
ctishion. 
It  ought  perhaps  to  be  explained  in  passing,  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  who  are  not '  au  fait  *  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
'  Jew-basket '  and  '  Missionary-basket/  that  these  '  meubles ' 
are  willow-repositories,  of  the  capacity  of  a  good-sized  family 
clothes-basket,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  conveying  from 
house  to  house  a  monster  collection  of  pincushions,  needle- 
books,  card-racks,  work-bags,  articles  of  infant  wear,  Ac.  Ac. 
Ac.,  made  by  the  willing  or  reluctant  hands  of  the  Christian 
ladies  of  a  parish,  and  sold  perforce  to  the  heathenish 
gentlemen  thereof,  at  prices  unblushingly  exorbitant.  The 
proceeds  of  such  compulsory  sales  are  applied  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews,  the  seeking  out  of  the  ten  missing  tribes, 
or  to  the  regeneration  of  the  interesting  coloured  population 
of  the  globe.  Each  lady-contributor  takes  it  in  her  turn  to 
keep  the  basket  a  month,  to  sew  for  it,  and  to  foist  off  its 
contents  on  a  shrinking  male  public.  An  exciting  time  it  b 
when  that  turn  comes  round :  some  active-minded  women 
with  a  good  tr&iding  spirit  like  it,  and  enjoy  exceedingly  the 
fun  of  making  hard-handed  worsted-spinners  cash  up,  to  the 
tune  of  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  above  cost  price,  for 
articles  quite  useless  to  them  ;  other — feebler  souls  object  to 
it,  and  would  rather  see  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself  at 
their  door  any  morning  than  that  phantom-basket,  brought 
with  '  Mrs.  Rouse's  comphments,  and  please,  ma'am,  she 
says  it's  your  turn  now.' 

Miss  Helstone's  duties  of  hostess  performed,  more 
anxiously  than  cheerily,  she  betook  herself  to  the  kitchen^ 
to  hold  a  brief  privy -council  with  Fanny  and  Eliza  about 
the  tea. 

'  What  a  lot  on  'em  1 '  cried  EHza,  who  was  cook.  '  And 
I  put  off  the  baking  to-day  because  I  thought  there  would 
be  bread  plenty  to  fit  while  morning :  we  shall  never  have 
enow.' 

'  Are  there  any  tea-cakes  ? '  asked  the  yoimg  mistress. 

'  Only  three  and  a  loaf.  I  wish  these  fine  folk  would 
stay  at  home  till  they're  asked :  and  I  want  to  finish  trim- 
ming my  hat '  (bonnet  she  meant). 

'  Then/  suggested  Caroline,  to  whom  the  importance  of 
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Afi  emergency  gave  a  certain  energy,  *  Fanny  must  run 
down  to  Briarfield  and  buy  some  muffins  and  crumpets,  and 
some  biscuits :  and  don't  be  cross,  Eliza,  we  can't  help  it 
now.' 
'And  which  tea-things  are  we  to  have ? ' 
'Oh,  the  best,  I  suppose:  I'll  get  out  the  silver  service, 
and  she  ran  upstairs  to  the  plate-closet,  and  presently  brought 
down  teapot,  cream-ewer,  and  sugar-basin. 
'  And  mun  we  have  th'  urn  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  and  now  get  it  ready  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for 
the  sooner  we  have  tea  over,  the  sooner  they  will  go— at 
least,  I  hope  so.  Heigho!  I  wish  they  were  gone,'  she 
sighed  as  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  '  Still,'  she 
thought,  as  she  paused  at  the  door  ere  opening  it,  *  if  Robert 
would  but  come  even  now  how  bright  all  would  be  !  How 
comparatively  easy  the  task  of  amusing  these  people,  if  he 
were  present !  There  would  be  an  interest  in  hearing  him 
talk  (though  he  never  says  much  in  company)  and  in  talking 
in  his  presence :  there  can  be  no  interest  in  hearing  any  of 
them,  or  in  speaking  to  them.  How  they  will  gabble  when 
the  curates  come  in,  and  how  weary  I  shall  grow  with  listen- 
ing to  them  !  But  I  suppose  I  am  a  selfish  fool :  these  are 
very  respectable  gentlefolks  ;  I  ought  no  doubt  to  be  proud 
of  tiieir  countenance  :  I  don't  say  they  are  not  as  good  as  I 
am — ^far  from  it — but  they  are  different  from  me.' 
She  went  in. 

Yorkshire  people,  in  those  days,  took  their  tea  round  the 
table  ;  sitting  well  into  it,  with  their  knees  duly  introduced 
under  the  mahogany.  It  was  essential  to  have  a  multitude 
of  plates  of  bread  and  butter,  varied  in  sorts  and  plentiful  in 
quantity  :  it  was  thought  proper,  too,  that  on  the  centre-plate 
should  stand  a  glass  dish  of  marmalade ;  among  the  viands 
was  expected  to  be  foimd  a  small  assortment  of  cheesecakes 
and  tarts :  if  there  was  also  a  plate  of  thin  slices  of  pink  ham 
garnished  with  green  parsley,  so  much  the  better. 

Eliza,  the  Hector's  cook,  fortunately  knew  her  business  as 
provider :  she  had  been  put  out  of  humour  a  little  at  first, 
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when  the  invaders  came  so  iiBexpectedly  in  such  strength 
but  it  appeared  that  she  regained  her  cheerfulness  with  action^ 
for  in  due  time  the  tea  was  spread  forth  in  handsome  slyk ; 
and  neither  bam,  tarts,  nor  marmalade  were  wanting  among 
its  accompanimentB. 

The  curates,  summoned  to  this  bounteous  repast,  enlered 
joyous  ;  but  at  once,  on  seeing  the  ladies,  of  whose  presence 
they  had  not  been  forewarnedi  they  came  to  a  stand  in  the  door- 
way. Malone  headed  the  party ;  he  stopped  short  and  fell 
back»  ahnost  capsizing  Donne,  who  was  behind  him.  Donm 
staggering  thi^e  paces  in  retreat,  sent  Uttle  Sweeting  into 
arms  of  old  Helstonei  who  brought  up  the  near*  Tbere  wsd 
some  expostulation^  some  titteiing ;  Malone  was  desired  to 
mind  what  he  was  about,  and  urged  to  push  forward ;  which 
at  last  he  did,  though  colouring  to  the  top  of  his  peaked  fore- 
head a  bluish  puiple,  Helstone,  advancing,  set  tiie  shy 
curates  aside,  welcomed  all  his  fair  guests,  shook  hands  and 
passed  a  jest  with  each,  and  seated  himself  snugly  between 
the  lovely  Harriet  and  the  dashing  Hannah  ;  Miss  Mary  he 
requested  to  move  to  the  seat  opposite  to  him,  that  he  might 
see  her*  if  he  couldn't  be  neai-  her.  Perfectly  easy  and  gallant, 
in  his  way,  were  his  mannei-s  always  to  young  ladies ;  and 
Qiost  popular  was  he  amongst  them  :  yet,  at  heart,  he  neithei 
respected  nor  liked  the  seXj  and  such  of  them  as  circumstanoes 
hod  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  him  had  ever  feared 
rather  than  loved  him. 

The  curates  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves.    Sweeting, 
who  was  the  least  embarrassed  of  the  three,  took  refuge  be 
side  Mrs,  Sykes,  who,  he  knew,  was  almost  as  fond  of  him 
as  il  he  had  been  her  son,     Donne,  after  making  hisgenei 
bow  with  a  grace  all  bis  own,  and  saying  in  a  high  pragnii 
tical  voice,  '*  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Helatone?  "  dropped  into 
seat  at  Caroline's  elbow  :  to  her  unmitigated  annoyance,  for 
sh«  bad  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  Donne,  on  account  of  hia 
stultified  and   unmovable  self-conceit,  and    his    incuiul 
narrowness  of  mind.    Malone,  grinning  most  unmainingl; 
inducted  himself  into  the  corresponding  seat  on  the  oi 
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&ide :  she  was  thus  blessed  in  a  pair  of  supporters ;  neither 
of  whom,  she  knew,  would  be  of  any  mortal  use,  whether  for 
k^oeping  up  the  conversation,  handhig  cups,  circulating  the 
iniiffins,  or  even  lifting  the  plate  from  the  slop-basin.  Little 
S^F^eeting,  small  and  boyish  as  he  was,  would  have  been  worth 
twenty  of  them. 

Malone,  though  a  ceaseless  talker  when  there  were  only 
men  present,  was  usually  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of 
Udito :  three  phrases,  however,  he  had  ready  cut  and  dried, 
which  he  never  failed  to  produce : — 

htly. — *  Have  you  had  a  walk  to-day.  Miss  Helstone  ? ' 
2ndly. — *  Have  you  seen  your  cousin,  Moore,  lately  ? ' 
3rdly. — *  Does  your  class  at  the  Sunday-school  keep  up 
its  number  ? ' 

These  three  questions  being  put  and  responded  to,  between 
Caroline  and  Malone  reigned  silence. 

With  Donne  it  was  otherwise :  he  was  troublesome,  exas- 
perating. He  had  a  stock  of  small-talk  on  hand,  at  once  the 
Daost  trite  and  perverse  that  can  well  be  imagined  :  abuse  of 
thepeople  of  Briarfield ;  of  the  natives  of  Yorkshire  generally ; 
complaints  of  the  want  of  high  society ;  of  the  backward 
state  of  civilization  in  these  districts  ;  murmurings  against 
the  disrespectful  conduct  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  north 
toward  their  betters ;  silly  ridicule  of  the  manner  of  living  in 
these  parts, — the  want  of  style,  the  absence  of  elegance,  as  if 
he,  Donne,  had  been  accustomed  to  very  great  doings  indeed  : 
wi  insinuation  which  his  somewhat  underbred  manner  and 
^ct  failed  to  bear  out.  These  strictures  he  seemed  to  think 
'^ust  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  Miss  Helstone,  or  of  any 
other  lady  who  heard  him ;  whereas  with  her,  at  least,  they 
hrought  him  to  a  level  below  contempt :  though  sometimes, 
^deed,  they  incensed  her ;  for  a  Yorkshire  girl  herself,  she 
hated  to  hear  Yorkshire  abused  by  such  a  pitiful  prater ;  and 
when  brought  up  to  a  certain  pitch,  she  would  turn  and  say 
^Diething  of  which  neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  recom- 
l^ended  her  to  Mr.  Donne's  good  will.  She  would  tell  him 
^t  Was  no  proof  of  refinement  to  be  ever  scolding  others  for 
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vulgarity :  and  no  sign  of  a  good  pastor  to  be  eternally  cen- 
suring his  flock.  She  would  ask  him  what  he  had  entered 
the  church  for,  since  he  complained  there  were  only 
cottages  to  visit,  and  poor  people  to  preach  to  ? — whether  he 
had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  merely  to  wear  soft  cloth- 
ing and  sit  in  kings'  houses  ?  These  questions  were  con- 
sidered by  all  the  curates  as,  to  the  last  degree,  audacious  and 
impious. 

Tea  was  a  long  time  in  progress :  all  the  guests  gabbled, 
as  their  hostess  had  expected  they  would.  Mr.  Helstone, 
being  in  excellent  spirits, — when,  indeed,  was  he  ever  other- 
wise in  society,  attractive  female  society? — it  being  only 
with  the  one  lady  of  his  own  family  that  he  maintained  a 
grim  taciturnity,— -kept  up  a  brilliant  flow  of  easy  prattle  with 
his  right-hand  and  left-hand  neighbours,  and  even  with  his 
vis'd-vis,  Miss  Mary :  though  as  Mary  was  the  most  sen- 
sible, the  least  coquettish  of  the  three,  to  her  the  elderly 
widower  was  the  least  attentive.  At  heart,  he  could  not  abide 
sense  in  women  :  he  Uked  to  see  them  as  silly,  as  light-headed, 
as  vain,  as  open  to  ridicule  as  possible ;  because  they  were 
then  in  reality  what  he  held  them  to  be,  and  wished  them  to 
be, — inferior :  toys  to  play  with,  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour  and 
to  be  thrown  away. 

Hannah  was  his  favourite.  Harriet,  though  beautiful, 
egotistical,  and  self-satisfied,  was  not  quite  weak  enough  for 
him ;  she  had  some  genuine  self-respect  amidst  much  false 
pride,  and  if  she  did  not  talk  like  an  oracle,  neither  would 
she  babble  Uke  one  crazy  :  she  would  not  permit  herself  to  be 
treated  quite  as  a  doll,  a  child,  a  plaything :  she  expected  to 
be  bent  to  like  a  queen. 

Hannah,  on  the  contrary,  demanded  no  respect ;  only 
flattery  :  if  her  admirers  only  told  her  that  she  was  an  angel, 
she  would  let  them  treat  her  hke  an  idiot.  So  very  credulous 
and  frivolous  was  she  :  so  very  silly  did  she  become  when  be- 
sieged with  attention,  flattered  and  admired  to  the  proper  de- 
gree, that  there  were  moments  when  Helstone  actually  felt 
tempted  to  commit  matrimony  a  second  time,  and  to  try  the 
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experiment  of  taking  her  for  his  second  helpmeet :  but,  for- 
tmmtely,  the  salutary  recollection  of  the  ennuis  of  his  first 
marriage,  the  impression  still  left  on  him  of  the  weight  of  the 
millstone  he  had  once  worn  round  his  neck,  the  fixity  of  his 
feelings  respecting  the  insufferable  evils  of  conjugal  existence, 
operated  as  a  check  to  his  tenderness,  suppressed  the  sigh 
heaving  his  old  iron  lungs,  and  restrained  him  from  whisper- 
ing to  Hannah  proposals  it  would  have  been  high  fun  and 
great  satisfaction  to  her  to  hear. 

It  is  probable  she  would  have  married  him  if  he  had  asked 
her:  her  parents  would  have  quite  approved  the  match  :  to 
ihem  his  fifty-five  years,  his  bend-leather  heart,  could  have 
presented  no  obstacles ;  and,  as  he  was  a  rector,  held  an  ex- 
cellent living,  occupied  a  good  house,  and  was  supposed  even 
to  have  private  property  (though  in  that  the  world  was 
mistaken  :  every  penny  of  the  6,000Z.  inherited  by  him  from 
his  father  had  been  devoted  to  the  building  and  endowing  of 
a  new  church  at  his  native  village  in  Lancashire — for 
he  could  show  a  lordly  mimificence  when  he  pleased,  and  if 
&e  end  was  to  his  liking,  never  hesitated  about  making  a 
grand  sacrifice  to  attain  it), — her  parents,  I  say,  would  have 
delivered  Hannah  over  to  bis  loving  kindness  and  his  tender 
mercies  without  one  scruple;  and  the  second  Mrs.  Hel- 
8tone,  inversing  the  natural  order  of  insect  existence,  would 
Ittve  fluttered  through  the  honeymoon  a  bright,  admired 
hotterfly,  and  crawled  the  rest  of  her  days  a  sordid,  trampled 
Worm. 

Little  Mr.  Sweeting,  seated  between  Mrs.  Sykes  and  Miss 
Mary,  both  of  whom  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  having  a  dish 
of  tarts  before  him,  and  marmalade  and  crumpet  upon  his  plate, 
looked  and  felt  more  content  than  any  monarch.  He  was 
^ond  of  all  the  Misses  Sykes  :  they  were  all  fond  of  him  :  he 
bought  them  magnificent  girls,  quite  proper  to  mate  with 
one  of  his  inches.  If  he  had  a  cause  of  regret  at  this  bhssful 
Dioment,  it  was  that  Miss  Dora  happened  to  be  absent ;  Dora 
^ng  the  one  whom  he  secretly  hoped  one  day  to  call  Mrs. 
^vid  Sweeting,  with  whom  he   dreamt  of  taking  stately 
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walks,  leading  her  like  an  empress  through  the  vilkge  d 
Nunnely :  and  an  empress  she  would  have  been,  if  da 
could  make  an  empress.  She  was  vast,  ponderous:  seen 
from  behind,  she  had  the  air  of  a  very  stout  lady  of  forty; 
but  withal  she  possessed  a  good  face,  and  no  unkindly 
character. 

The  meal  at  last  drew  to  a  close :  it  would  have  been 
over  long  ago,  if  Mr.  Donne  had  not  persisted  in  sitting  w& 
his  cup  half  full  of  cold  tea  before  him,  long  after  the  rest 
had  finished  and  after  he  himself  had  discussed  such  allow- 
ance of  viands  as  he  felt  competent  to  swallow — long,  indeed, 
after  signs  of  impatience  had  been  manifested  all  round  tbe 
board :  till  chairs  were  pushed  back ;  till  the  talk  flagged; 
till  silence  fell.  Vainly  did  Caroline  inquire  repeatedly  if 
he  would  have  another  cup  ;  if  he  would  take  a  little  hot  tei, 
as  that  must  be  cold,  &c. :  he  would  neither  drink  it  nor  leave 
it.  He  seemed  to  think  that  this  isolated  position  of  his 
gave  him  somehow  a  certain  importance :  that  it  was  digni- 
fied and  stately  to  be  the  last :  that  it  was  grand  to  keep  all 
the  others  waiting.  So  long  did  he  linger,  that  the  very  nin 
died ;  it  ceased  to  hiss.  At  length,  however,  the  old  Becto: 
himself,  who  had  hitherto  been  too  pleasantly  engaged  witb 
Hannah  to  care  for  the  delay,  got  impatient. 

'  For  whom  are  we  waiting  ? '  he  asked. 

*  For  me,  I  believe,'  returned  Donne,  complacently; 
appearing  to  think  it  much  to  his  credit  that  a  party  should 
thus  be  kept  dependent  on  his  movements. 

*  Tut  I '  cried  Helstone  :  then  standing  up,  *  Let  us  return 
thanks,'  said  he :  which  he  did  forthwith,  and  all  quitted  the 
table.  Donne,  nothing  abashed,  still  sat  ten  minutes  quite 
alone,  whereupon  Mr.  Helstone  rang  the  bell  for  the  things 
to  be  removed ;  the  curate  at  length  saw  himself  forced  to 
empty  his  cup,  and  to  relinquish  the  rdle  which,  he  thou^t, 
had  given  him  such  a  felicitous  distinction,  drawn  upon  him 
such  flattering  general  notice. 

And  now,  in  the  natural  course  of  events  (Caroline, 
knowing  how  it  would  be,  had  opened  the  piano,  and  pro- 
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doced  music-books  in  readiness),  music  was  asked  for.  This 
was  Mr.  Sweeting's  chance  for  showing  ofif :  he  was  eager  to 
commence;  he  undertook,  therefore,  the  arduous  task  of 
persuading  the  young  ladies  to  favour  the  company  with  an 
air— a  song.  Con  amore,  he  went  through  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  begging,  praying,  resisting  excuses,  explaining  away 
difficulties,  and  at  li^t  succeeded  in  persuading  Miss  Harriet 
to  allow  herself  to  be  led  to  the  instrument.  Then  out  came 
the  pieces  of  his  flute  (he  always  carried  them  in  his  pocket, 
tt  unfailingly  as  he  carried  his  handkerchief).  They  were 
screwed  and  arranged;  Malone  and  Doime  meantime 
herding  together,  and  sneering  at  him,  which  the  little  man, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder,  saw,  but  did  not  heed  at  all :  he 
Was  persuaded  their  sarcasm  all  arose  from  envy  :  they  could 
not  accompany  the  ladies  as  he  could ;  he  was  about  to  enjoy 
a  triumph  over  them. 

The  triumph  began.  Malone,  much  chagrined  at  hearing 
bim  pipe  up  in  most  superior  style,  determined  to  earn  dis- 
tinction, too,  if  possible,  and  all  at  once  assuming  the 
character  of  a  swain  (which  character  he  had  endeavoured  to 
enact  once  or  twice  before,  but  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
met  with  the  success  he  doubtless  opined  his  merits  deserved), 
approached  a  sofa  on  which  Miss  Helstone  was  seated,  and 
depositing  his  great  Irish  frame  near  her,  tried  his  hand  (or 
rather  tongue)  at  a  fine  speech  or  two,  accompanied  by  grins 
the  most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible.  In  the 
course  of  his  efforts  to  render  himself  agreeable,  he  contrived 
to  possess  himself  of  the  two  long  sofa  cushions  and  a 
square  one  ;  with  which,  after  rolling  them  about  for  some 
fcne  with  strange  gestures,  he  managed  to  erect  a  sort  of 
harrier  between  himself  and  the  object  of  his  attentions. 
Caroline,  quite  willing  that  they  should  be  sundered,  soon 
Revised  an  excuse  for  stepping  over  to  the  opposite  side  of 
khe  room,  and  taking  up  a  position  beside  Mrs.  Sykes ;  of 
which  good  lady  she  entreated  some  instruction  in  a  new 
Btitcb  in  ornamental  knitting,  a  favour  readily  granted ;  and 
thus  Peter  Augustus  was  thrown  out. 
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Very  sullenly  did  his  oountenanoe  lower  when  he  saw 
himself  abandoned, — left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  on  a 
large  sofa,  with  the  charge  of  three  small  cushions  on  his 
hands.  The  fact  was,  he  felt  disposed  seriously  to  onltiv&ts 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Helstone;  because  he  ihoiight,m 
common  with  others,  that  her  uncle  possessed  money,  and 
concluded,  that  since  he  had  no  children,  he  would  probaUj 
leave  it  to  his  niece.  Gerard  Moore  was  better  instructed  on 
this  point :  he  had  seen  the  neat  church  that  owed  its  origin 
to  the  Eector's  zeal  and  cash,  and  more  than  once,  in  Us 
inmost  soul,  had  cursed  an  expensive  caprice  which  crossed 
his  wishes. 

The  evening  seemed  long  to  one  person  in  that  room. 
Caroline  at  intervals  dropped  her  knitting  on  her  lap,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  a  sort  of  brain-lethargy — closing  her  ejss 
and  depressing  her  head — caused  by  what  seemed  to  her  the 
unmeaning  hum  around  her :  the  inharmonious,  tasteless 
rattle  of  the  piano  keys,  the  squeaking  and  gasping  notes  of 
the  flute,  the  laughter  and  mirth  of  her  uncle,  and  Hannah, 
and  Mary,  she  could  not  tell  whence  originating,  for  she  heaid 
nothing  comic  or  gleeful  in  their  discourse ;  and  more  thsn 
all  by  the  interminable  gossip  of  Mrs.  Sykes  murmnred 
close  at  her  ear ;  gossip  which  rang  the  changes  on  four  sub- 
jects :  her  own  health  and  that  of  the  various  members  of  her 
family  ;  the  Missionary  and  Jew-baskets  and  their  contents; 
the  late  meeting  at  Nunnely,  and  one  which  was  expected  to 
come  off  next  week  at  Whinbury.  ' 

Tired  at  length  to  exhaustion,  she  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Mr.  Sweeting  coming  up  to  speak  to  Mrs.  8ylMS,to 
slip  quietly  out  of  the  apartment,  and  seek  a  moment's  respitB 
in  soHtude.     She  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where  the 
clear  but  now  low  remnant  of  a  fire  still  burnt  in  the  grate. 
The  place  was  empty  and  quiet,  glasses  and  decanters  tveie 
cleared  from  the  table,  the  chairs  were  put  back  in  their 
places,  all  was  orderly.     Caroline  sank  into  her   uncle's 
large  easy  chair,  half  shut  her  eyes,  and  rested  herself— 
rested  at  least  her  limbs,  her  senses,  her  hearing,  her  vision 
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—weary  with  listening  to  nothing,  and  gazing  on  vacancy. 
\8  to  her  mind,  that  flew  directly  to  the  Hollow  :  it  stood  on 
ihe  threshold  of  the  parlour  there,  then  it  passed  to  the 
X)unting-house,  and  wondered  which  spot  was  blessed  by  the 
presence  of  Bobert.  It  so  happened  that  neither  locality  had 
^t  honour ;  for  Eobert  was  half  a  mile  away  from  both, 
and  much  nearer  to  Caroline  than  her  deadened  spirit  sus- 
pected :  he  was  at  this  moment  crossing  the  churchyard, 
approaching  the  Bectory  garden-gate  :  not,  however,  coming 
lo  see  his  cousin,  but  intent  solely  on  communicating  a  brief 
piece  of  intelligence  to  the  Bector. 

Yes,  Caroline ;  you  hear  the  wire  of  the  bell  vibrate :  it 
rings  again  for  the  fifth  time  this  afternoon:  you  start, 
emd  you  are  certain  now  that  this  must  be  him  of  whom  you 
dream.  "Why  you  are  so  certain  you  cannot  explain  to  your- 
self, but  you  know  it.  You  lean  forward,  listening  eagerly 
as  Fanny  opens  the  door :  right  I  that  is  the  voice — low — with 
the  shght  foreign  accent,  but  so  sweet,  as  you  fancy :  you 
half  rise  :  *  Fanny  will  tell  him  Mr.  Helstone  is  with  company, 
and  then  he  will  go  away.'  Oh !  she  cannot  let  him  go :  in 
spite  of  herself — in  spite  of  her  reason  she  walks  half  across 
the  room  ;  she  stands  ready  to  dart  out  in  case  the  step 
should  retreat :  but  he  enters  the  passage.  '  Since  your 
master  is  engaged,'  he  says,  *  just  show  me  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  bring  me  pen  and  ink  :  I  will  write  a  short  note  and 
leave  it  for  him.' 

Now,  having  caught  these  words,  and  hearing  him  advance, 
CaroHne,  if  there  was  a  door  within  the  dining-room,  would 
glide  through  it  and  disappear.  She  feels  caught,  hemmed 
in;  she  dreads  her  unexpected  presence  may  annoy  him. 
A  second  since,  she  would  have  flown  to  him ;  that  second 
past,  she  would  flee  from  him.  She  cannot ;  there  is  no  way 
of  escape  ;  the  dining-room  has  but  one  door,  through  which 
now  enters  her  cousin.  The  look  of  troubled  surprise 
she  expected  to  see  in  his  face  has  appeared  there,  has 
shocked  her,  and  is  gone.  She  has  stammered  a  sort  of 
ipology :— 
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'I  only  left  the  drawing-room  a  minute  for  a  litile 
quiet.' 

There  was  something  so  diffident  and  downcast  in  the 
air  and  tone  with  which  she  said  this,  any  one  mi^^t  per- 
ceive that  some  saddening  change  had  lately  passed  over 
her  prospects,  and  that  the  faculty  of  cheerful  self-possessioD 
had  left  her.  Mr.  Moore,  probably,  remembered  how  she 
had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  meet  him  with  gende 
ardour  and  hopeful  confidence ;  he  must  have  seen  how  the 
check  of  this  morning  had  operated :  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  canning  out  his  new  system  with  effect,  if  he  chose 
to  improve  it.  Perhaps  he  found  it  easier  to  practise  that 
system  in  broad  daylight,  in  his  mill-yard,  amidst  bosy 
occupations,  than  in  a  quiet  parlour,  disengaged,  at  the  hour 
of  eventide.  Fanny  lit  the  candles,  which  before  had  stood 
unlit  on  the  table,  brought  writing-materials,  and  left  the 
room :  Caroline  was  about  to  follow  her.  Moore,  to  act 
consistently,  should  have  let  her  go ;  whereas  he  stood  in 
the  doorway,  and,  holding  out  his  hand,  gently  kept  her 
back ;  he  did  not  ask  her  to  stay,  but  he  woiild  not  let 
her  go. 

*  Shall  I  tell  my  uncle  you  are  here  ? '  asked  she,  still  in 
the  same  subdued  voice. 

*  No :  I  can  say  to  you  all  I  had  to  say  to  him.  You  will 
be  my  messenger.' 

'  Yes,  Robert.' 

'  Then  you  may  just  inform  him  that  I  have  got  a  olne 
to  the  identity  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  men  who  broke  n»y 
frames;  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  gang  who  attacked 
Sykes  and  Pearson's  dressing-shop ;  and  that  I  hope  to  have 
him  in  custody  to-morrow.    You  can  remember  that  ? ' 

*  Oh !  yes.'  These  two  monosyllables  were  uttered  in  * 
sadder  tone  than  ever ;  and,  as  she  said  them,  she  shook 
her  head  slightly,  and  sighed.     '  Will  you  prosecute  him?' 

'  Doubtless.' 
'  No,  Robert.' 

*  And  why  no,  Caroline  ? ' 
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'  Because  it  will  set  all  the  neighbourhood  against  you 
lore  than  ever.' 

*  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  my  duty,  and 
lefend  my  property.  This  fellow  is  a  great  scoundrel,  and 
)iight  to  be  incapacitated  from  perpetrating  further  mis- 
chief/ 

*  But  his  accomplices  will  take  revenge  on  you.  You  do 
not  know  how  the  people  of  this  country  bear  malice :  it  is 
the  boast  of  some  of  them  that  they  can  keep  a  stone  in 
their  pocket  seven  years,  turn  it  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
keep  it  seven  years  longer,  and  hurl  it  and  hit  their  mark  "  at 
last." ' 

Moore  laughed. 

'A  most  pithy  vaunt,'  said  he;  'one  that  redounds 
vastly  to  the  credit  of  your  dear  Yorkshire  friends.  But 
don't  fear  for  me,  Lina :  I  am  on  my  guard  against  these 
lamb-like  compatriots  of  yours :  don't  make  yourself  uneasy 
about  me.'  * 

'  How  can  I  help  it  ?  You  are  my  cousin.  If  anything 
happened '  she  stopped. 

'Nothing  will  happen,  Lina.  To  speak  in  your  own 
language,  there  is  a  Providence  above  all — is  there  not  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  dear  Robert.     May  He  guard  you  ! ' 

*  And  if  prayers  have  eflBicacy,  yours  will  benefit  me :  you 
Pi^y  for  me  sometimes  ? ' 

'  Not  sometimes,  Robert :  you,  and  Louis,  and  Hortense 
We  always  remembered.' 

'  So  I  have  often  imagined  :  it  has  occurred  to  me,  when, 
^eary  ahd  vexed,  I  have  myself  gone  to  bed  like  a  heathen, 
^t  another  had  asked  forgiveness  for  my  day  and  safety 
for  my  night.  I  don't  suppose  such  vicarial  piety  will  avail 
^^ah ;  but  the  petitions  come  out  of  a  sincere  breast,  from 
lonocent  lips  :  they  should  be  acceptable  as  Abel's  offering ; 
and  doubtless  would  be,  if  the  object  deserved  them.' 

'  Annihilate  that  doubt :  it  is  groundless.' 

'  When  a  man  has  been  brought  up  only  to  make  money, 
^d  lives  to  make  it,  and  for  nothing  else,  and  scarcely 
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breathes  any  other  air  than  that  of  mills  and  markets,  it 
seems  odd  to  utter  his  name  in  a  prayer,  or  to  mix  his  idea 
with  anything  divine ;  and  very  strange  it  seems,  that  a 
good,  pure  heart  should  take  him  in  and  harbour  him,  as  if 
he  had  any  claim  to  that  sort  of  nest.  If  I  could  guide  that 
benignant  heart,  I  believe  I  should  counsel  it  to  exclude 
one  who  does  not  profess  to  have  any  higher  aim  in  life 
than  that  of  patching  up  his  broken  fortime,  and  wiping 
clean  from  his  bourgeois  scutcheon  the  foul  stain  of  bank- 
ruptcy.' 

The  hint,  though  conveyed  thus  tenderly  and  modestly 
(as  Caroline  thought),  was  felt  keenly  and  comprehended 
clearly. 

*  Indeed,  I  only  think — or  I  will  only  think  of  you  as 
my  cousin,'  was .  the  quick  answer.  '  I  am  beginning  to 
imderstand  things  better  than  I  did,  Robert,  when  you  first 
came  to  England  :  better  than  I  did,  a  week — a  day  ago.  I 
know  it  is  your  duty  to  try  to  get  on,  and  that  it  won't 
do  for  you  to  be  romantic;  but  in  future  you  must  not 
misunderstand  me,  if  I  seem  friendly.  You  misunderstood 
me  this  morning,  did  you  not  ?  ' 

*  What  made  you  think  so  ?  ' 

*  Your  look — your  manner.' 

*  But  look  at  me  now ' 

'  Oh  !  you  are  dififerent  now :  at  present,  I  dare  speak  to 
you.'  • 

'  Yet  I  am  the  same,  except  that  I  have  left  the  trades- 
man behind  me  in  the  Hollow  :  your  kinsman  alone  stands 
before  you.' 

*  My  cousin  Robert ;  not  Mr.  Moore.* 

*  Not  a  bit  of  Mr.  Moore.     CaroUne ' 

Here  the  company  was  heard  rising  in  the  other  room  ; 
the  door  was  opened;  the  pony-carriage  was  ordered; 
shawls  and  bonnets  were  demanded ;  Mr.  Helstone  called 
for  his  niece. 

*  I  must  go,  Robert.' 

'  YeS|  you  must  go,  or  they  will  come  in,  and  find  us 
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here ;  and  I,  rather  than  meet  all  that  host  in  the  passage, 
will  take  my  departure  through  the  window :  luckily,  it 
opens  like  a  door.  One  minute  only — put  down  the  candle 
an  instant — ^good  night !  I  kiss  you  because  we  are  cousins ; 
and,  being  cousins — one — two — three  kisses  are  allowable. 
Caroline,  good-night  1 ' 


CHAPTER   VIII 

NOAH  AND  MOSES 

The  next  day,  Moore  had  risen  before  the  sun,  and  had 
taken  a  ride  to  Whinbury  and  back  ere  his  sister  had  made 
the  caf^  au  lait,  or  cut  the  tartines  for  his  breakfast.  What 
business  he  transacted  there,  he  kept  to  himself.  Hortenae 
asked  no  questions :  it  was  not  her  wont  to  comment  on  his 
movements,  nor  his  to  render  an  account  of  them.  The 
secrets  of  business — complicated  and  often  dismal  mysterieB 
— were  buried  in  his  breast,  and  never  came  out  of  their 
sepulchre,  save  now  and  then  to  scare  Joe  Scott,  or  give  a 
start  to  some  foreign  correspondent :  indeed,  a  general  habit 
of  reserve  on  whatever  was  important  seemed  bred  in  his 
mercantile  blood. 

Breakfast  over,  he  went  to  his  counting-house.    Henry, 
Joe  Scott's  boy,  brought  in  the  letters  and  the  daily  papers; 
Moore  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  broke  the  seals  of  the 
documents,  and  glanced  them  over.    They  were  all  short, 
but  not — it  seemed — sweet ;   probably  rather  sour  on  the 
contraiy,  for  as   Moore  laid   down  the  last,  his  nostrils 
emitted  a  derisive  and  defiant  snufif;  and,  though  he  burs^ 
into  no  soliloquy,  there  was  a  glance  in  his  eye  which  seemed 
to  invoke  the  devil,  and  lay  charges  on  him  to  sweep  the 
whole  concern  to  Gehenna.    However,  having  chosen  a  ps^ 
and  stripped  away  the  feathered  top  in  a  brief  spasm  oi 
finger-fury — only  finger-fury,  his  face  was  placid — he  dashed 
off  a  batch  of  answers,  sealed  them,  and  then  went  out  an^ 
walked  through  the  noiill :  on  coming  back,  he  sat  do^m  t< 
read  his  newspaper. 
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The  contents  seemed  not  absorbingly  interesting;  he 
3iore  than  once  laid  it  across  his  knee,  folded  his  arms,  and 
gazed  into  the  fire ;  he  occasionally  turned  his  head  towards 
:iie  window ;  he  looked  at  intervals  at  his  watch :  in  short, ' 
bis  mind  appeared  pre-occupied.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking 
dI  the  beauty  of  the  weather — for  it  was  a  fine  and  mild 
morning  for  the  season — and  wishing  to  be  out  in  the  fields 
enjoying  it.  The  door  of  his  counting-house  stood  wide 
open,  the  breeze  and  sunshine  entered  freely ;  but  the  first 
visitant  brought  no  spring  perfume  on  its  wings,  only  an 
occasional  sulphur-pufiF  from  the  soot-thick  column  of  smoke 
rushing  sable  from  the  gaunt  mill-chimney. 

A  dark-blue  apparition  (that  of  Joe  Scott,  fresh  from  a 
dyeing  vat)  appeared  momentarily  at  the  open  door,  uttered 
the  words, '  He's  comed,  sir,'  and  vanished. 

Mr.  Moore  raised  not  his  eyes  from  the  paper.  A  large 
man,  broad-shouldered  and  massive-limbed,  clad  in  fustian 
garments  and  grey-worsted  stockings,  entered,  who  was 
received  with  a  nod,  and  desired  to  take  a  seat ;  which  he 
did,  making  the  remark — as  he  removed  his  hat  (a  very  bad 
one),  stowed  it  away  under  his  chair,  and  wiped  his  forehead 
with  a  spotted  cotton  handkerchief  extracted  from  the  hat- 
crown — that  it  was  'raight  dahn  warm  for  Febewerry.' 
Ur.  Moore  assented :  at  least  he  uttered  some  sUght  sound, 
which,  though  inarticulate,  might  pass  for  an  assent.  The 
visitor  now  carefully  deposited  in  the  comer  beside  him  an 
official-looking  staff  which  he  bore  in  his  hand ;  this  done, 
be  whistled,  probably  by  way  of  appearing  at  his  ease. 

*  You  have  what  is  necessary,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Mr. 
Moore. 

'Ay!  ay  I  all's  right.' 

He  renewed  his  whistling,  Mr.  Moore  his  reading :  the 
paper  apparently  had  become  more  interesting.  Presently, 
however,  he  turned  to  his  cupboard,  which  was  within  reach 
of  his  long  arm,  opened  it  without  rising,  took  out  a  black 
bottle— the  same  he  had  produced  for  Malone's  benefit—  a 
Ambler,  and  a  jug,  placed  them  on  the  table,  and  said  to 
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his  guest,  '  Help  yourself ;  there's  water  in  that  jar  in  the 
comer.* 

'  I  dunnut  knaw  that  there's  mioh  need,  for  all  a  body  is 
dry  *  (thirsty)  '  in  a  morning/  said  the  fustian  gentleman, 
rising  and  doing  as  requested. 

*  Will  you  tak*  naught  yourseln,  Mr.  Moore  ? '  he  inquired, 
as  with  skilled  hand  he  mixed  a  portion,  and,  having  tested 
it  by  a  deep  draught,  sank  back  satisfied  and  bland  in  his 
seat.  Moore — chary  of  words — replied  by  a  negative  move- 
ment and  murmur. 

*  Yah'd  as  good,*  continued  his  visitor ;  *  it ''aid  set  ye  up, 
wald  a  sup  o'  this  stuff.  Uncommon  good  Hollands  t  ye 
get  it  fro'  furrin  parts,  I'se  think  ? ' 

'Ay!' 

'  Tak*  my  advice,  and  try  a  glass  on't ;  them  lads  'at 's 
coming  *11  keep  ye  talking,  nob'dy  knows  how  long:  yell 
need  propping.' 

'Have  you  seen  Mr.  Sykes  this  morning?'  inquired 
Moore. 

*  I  seed  him  a  hauf  an  hour — nay — happen  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  sin',  just  afore  I  set  off:  he  said  he  aimed  to  come 
here,  and  I  sudn't  wonder  but  ye'll  have  old  Helstone  too ;  . 
I  see'd  'em  saddling  his  Httle  nag  as  I  passed  at  back  o'  t^ 
Rectory.' 

The  speaker  was  a  true  prophet,  for  the  trot  of  a  little 
nag's  hoofs  were,  five  minutes  after,  heard  in  the  yard ;  i^ 
stopped,  and  a  well-known  nasal  voice  cried  aloud — '  Boy  ' 
(probably  addressing  Harry  Scott,  who  usually  hung  about 
the  premises  from  nine  a.m.  to  five  p.m.),  *  take  my  horse  anrf 
lead  him  into  the  stable.' 

Helstone  came  in  marching  nimbly  and  erect,  looking 
browner,  keener,  and  livelier  than  usual. 

'Beautiful  morning,  Moore:  how  do,  my  boy?  Ha! 
Whom  have  we  here  ? '  (turning  to  the  personage  with  the 
staff).  *  Sugden  1  What !  you're  going  to  work  directly? 
On  my  word,  you  lose  no  time :  but  I  come  to  ask  explana- 
tions :  your  message  was  delivered  to  me ;  are  you  sore 
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you  are  on  the  right  soent  ?    How  do  you  mean  to  set  about 
&e  business  ?    Have  you  got  a  warrant  ? ' 

'  Sugden  has.' 

*Then  you  are  going  to  seek  him  now  1    I'll  accompany 

you; 

'Tou  will  be  spared  that  trouble,  sir;  he  is  coming 
fe  seek  me.  I'm  just  now  sitting  in  state,  waiting  his 
*nival.' 

*  And  who  is  it  ?  One  of  my  parishioners  ? ' 
Joe  Scott  had  entered  unobserved;  he  now  stood,  a 
^ost  sinister  phantom,  half  his  person  being  dyed  of  the 
deepest  tint  of  indigo,  leaning  on  the  desk.  His  master's 
aas^,yer  to  the  Sector's  question  was  a  smile ;  Joe  took  the 
wor-d;  putting  on  a  quiet  but  pawky  look,  he  said,  'It's 
*  ^x-iend  of  yours,  Mr.  Helstone ;  a  gentleman  you  often 
sp^sk  of.' 

*  Indeed  I    His  name,  Joe  ? — You  look  well  this  morn- 

'Only  the  Rev.  Moses  Barraclough:  t'  tub  orator  you 
c^Jj  him  sometimes,  I  think.' 

'  Ah  1 '  said  the  Bector,  taking  out  his  snuff-box,  and  ad- 
°^ixiistering  to  himself  a  very  long  pinch — *  Ah  1  couldn't  have 
^^pposed  it.  Why,  the  pious  man  never  was  a  workman  of 
y^Tirs,  Moore  ?    He's  a  tailor  by  trade.' 

'And  so  much  the  worse  grudge  I  owe  him  for  inter- 
acting, and  setting  my  discarded  men  against  me.' 

'  And  Moses  was  actually  present  at  the  battle  of  Stilbro* 
Voor  ?    He  went  there — wooden  leg  and  all  ?  ' 

*  Ay,  sir,'  said  Joe ;  *  he  went  there  on  horseback,  that 
his  leg  mightn't  be  noticed  :  he  was  the  captain  and  wore  a 
iQask ;  the  rest  only  had  their  faces  blacked.' 

*  And  how  was  he  found  out  ? ' 

*  I'll  tell  you,  sir,*  said  Joe :  t'maister's  not  so  fond  of 

telking ;  I've  no  objections.    He  courted  Sarah,  Mr.  Moore's 

sarvant  lass,  and  so  it  seems  she  would  have  nothing  to  say 

to  him ;  she  either  didn't  like  his  wooden  leg,  or  she'd  some 

notion  about  his  being  a  hypocrite.    Happen  (for  women  is 
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queer  hands — we  may  say  that  amang  werselii  when  there's 
none  of  'em  nigh)  she'd  have  encouraged  him,  in  spite  of  his 
leg  and  his  deceit — just  to  pass  time  like ;  IVe  known  some 
on  'em  do  as  mich,  and  some  o'  t'  bonniest  and  mimmest- 
looking,  too — ay  I  I've  seen  clean,  trim  young  things,  that 
looked  as  denty  and  pure  as  daisies,  and  wi'  time  a  body  fun' 
'em  out  to  be  nowt  but  stinging,  venomed  nettles.' 

'  Joe's  a  sensible  fellow,'  interjected  Helstone. 

'  Howsiver,  Sarah  had  another  string  to  her  bow :  Fred 
Murgatroyd,  one  of  our  lads,  is  for  her,  and  as  women  judge 
men  by  their  faces— and  Fred  has  a  middling  face,  while 
Moses  is  none  so  handsome,  as  we  all  knaw — the  lass  took 
on  wi'  Fred.  A  two-three  months  sin*,  Murgatroyd  and 
Moses  chanced  to  meet  one  Sunday  night ;  they'd  both  come 
lurking  about  these  premises  wi'  the  notion  of  counselling 
Sarah  to  tak'  a  bit  of  a  walk  wi*  them ;  they  fell  out,  had  a 
tussle,  and  Fred  was  worsted  :  for  he's  young  and  small,  and 
Bairaclough,  for  all  he  has  only  one  leg,  is  almost  as  strong 
as  Sugden  there ;  indeed,  anybody  that  hears  him  roaring  at 
a  revival  or  a  love-feast  may  be  sure  he's  no  weakling.' 

*  Joe,  you're  insupportable,*  here  broke  in  Mr.  Moore. 
'  You  spin  out  your  explanation  as  Moses  spins  out  his  ser- 
mons.   The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Murgatroyd  was  jealous, 
of  Barraclough;  and  last  night,   as  he  and  a  friend  took, 
shelter  in  a  barn  from  a  shower,  they  heard  and  saw  Mosesr 
conferring  with  some  associates  within.    From  their  discourse* 
it  was  plain  he  had  been  the  leader,  not  only  at  Stilbro'  Moor, 
but  in  the  attack  on  Sykes's  property:  moreover,  they  planned 
a  deputation  to  wait  on  me  this  morning,  which  the  tailor  is 
to  head,  and  which,  in  the  most  religious  and  peaceful  spirit, 
is  to  entreat  me  to  put  the  accursed  thing  out  of  my  tent.    I 
rode  over  to  Whinbury  this  morning,  got  a  constable  and  a 
warrant,  and  I  am  now  waiting  to  give  my  friend  the  re- 
ception he  deserves  ;  here,  meantime,  comes  Sykes :  Mr.  Hel- 
stone, you  must  spirit  him  up ;  he  feels  timid  at  the  thoughts 
of  prosecuting.' 

A  gig  was  heard  to  roll  into  the  yard  :  Mr.  Sykes  entered ; 
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a  tall,  stout  man  of  about  fifty,  comely  of  feature,  but  feeble 
of  physiognomy :  he  looked  anxious. 

'  Have  they  been  ?  Are  they  gone  ?  Have  you  got  him  ? 
Is  it  over  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Not  yet/  returned  Moore  with  phlegm.  *  We  are  waiting 
for  them.' 

*  They'll  not  come  ;  it's  near  noon  :  better  give  it  up  ;  it 
will  excite  bad  feeling — make  a  stir — cause  perhaps  fatal 
consequences.' 

'  You  need  not  appear,'  said  Moore.  *  I  shall  meet  them 
in  the  yard  when  they  come ;  you  can  stay  here.' 

'  But  my  name  must  be  seen  in  the  law  proceedings :  a  wife 
and  family,  Mr.  Moore — a  wife  and  family 'make  a  man 
cautious.' 

Moore  looked  disgusted.  *  Give  way,  if  you  please,'  said 
he ;  '  leave  me  to  myself ;  I  have  no  objection  to  act  alone : 
only  be  assured  you  will  not  find  safety  in  submission  ;  your 
partner,  Pearson,  gave  way,  and  conceded,  and  forbore — 
well,  that  did  not  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  shoot 
him  in  his  own  house.' 

*  My  dear  sir,  take  a  little  wine  and  water,'  recommended 
Mr.  Helstone.  The  wine  and  water  was  Hollands  and  water, 
as  Mr.  Sykes  discovered  when  he  had  compounded  and 
swallowed  a  brimming  tumbler  thereof :  it  transfigured  him 
in  two  minutes,  brought  the  colour  back  to  his  face,  and  made 
him  at  least  word-YQhdknt.  He  now  announced  that  he  hoped 
he  was  above  being  trampled  on  by  the  common  people ;  he 
was  determined  to  endure  the  insolence  of  the  working- 
classes  no  longer  ;  he  had  considered  of  it  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  all  lengths  ;  if  money  and  spirit  could  put  down  >. 
these  rioterl, they  should  be  put  down;  Mr.  Moore  might  . 
do  as  he  hked,  but  he — Christie  Sykes — would  spend  his  last 
penny  in  law  before  he  would  be  beaten :  he'd  settle  them,  or 
he'd  see. 

*  Take  another  glass,'  urged  Moore. 

Mr.  Sykes  didn't  mind  if  he  did ;  this  was  a  cold  morning 
(Sugden  had  found  it  a  warm  one) ;  it  was  necessary  to  be 
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careful  at  this  season  of  the  year — it  was  proper  to  take 
something  to  keep  the  damp  out ;  he  had  a  little  cough  already 
(here  he  coughed  in  attestation  of  the  fact) ;  something  of 
this  sort  (lifting  the  black  bottle)  was  excellent,  taken  medi- 
cinally (he  poured  the  physic  into  his  tumbler)  ;  he  didn't 
make  a  practice  of  drinking  spirits  in  a  morning,  but  occa- 
sionally it  really  was  prudent  to  take  precautions. 

'  Quite  prudent,  and  take  them  by  all  means,'  urged  the 
host. 

Mr.  Sykes  now  addressed  Mr.  Helstone,  who  stood  on  the 
hearth,  his  shovel-hat  on  his  head,  watching  him  significantly 
with  his  little  keen  eyes. 

'  You,  sir,  as  a  clerg^'man,'  said  he, '  may  feel  it  disagree- 
able to  be  present  amidst  scenes  of  hurry  and  flurry,  and,  I 
may  say,  peril :  I  daresay  your  nerves  won't  stand  it ;  you're 
a  man  of  peace,  sir,  but  we  manufacturers,  living  in  the  world, 
and  always  in  turmoil,  get  quite  belligerent.  Beally,  there's 
an  ardour  excited  by  the  thoughts  of  danger  that  makes  my 
heart  pant.  When  Mrs.  Sykes  is  afraid  of  the  house  being 
attacked  and  broke  open — as  she  is  every  night — I  get  quite 
excited.  I  couldn't  describe  to  you,  sir,  my  feelings  :  really, 
if  anybody  was  to  come — thieves  or  anything — I  believe  I 
should  enjoy  it,  such  is  my  spirit.' 

The  hardest  of  laughs,  though  brief  and  low,  and  by  no 
means  insulting,  was  the  response  of  the  Eector.  Moore 
would  have  pressed  upon  the  heroic  mill-owner  a  third  tum- 
bler, but  the  clergyman,  who  never  transgressed,  nor  would 
sufifer  others  in  his  presence  to  transgress  the  bounds  of 
decorum,  checked  him. 

*  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Sykes  ? '  he 
said,  and  Mr.  Sykes  assented ;  and  then  sat  and  watched  Joe 
Scott  remove  the  bottle  at  a  sign  from  Helstone, .  with 
a  self-satisfied  simper  on  his  lips  and  a  regretful  glist-en  in 
his  eye.  Moore  looked  as  if  he  should  have  liked  to  fool  him 
to  the  top  of  his  bent.  What  would  a  certain  young  kins- 
woman of  his  have  said  could  she  Kave  seen  her  de^,  good, 
great  Robert — her  Coriolanus — just  now  ?    Would  she  have 
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acknowledged  in  that  mischievous,  sardonic  visage  the  same 
faoe  to  which  she  had  looked  up  with  such  love,  which  had 
bent  over  her  with  such  gentleness  last  night  ?  Was  that 
the  man  who  had  spent  so  quiet  an  evening  with  his  sister 
and  his  cousin — so  suave  to  one,  so  tender  to  the  other — 
reading  Shakspeare  and  listening  to  Ch^nier  ? 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  man,  only  seen  on  a  different  side ; 
a  side  Caroline  had  not  yet  fairly  heheld,  though  perhaps  she 
had  enough  sagacity  faintly  to  suspect  its  existence.  Well, 
Caroline  had,  doubtless,  her  defective  side  too :  she  was 
human,  she  must,  then,  have  been  very  imperfect,  and  had  she 
seen  Moore  on  his  very  worst  side,  she  would  probably  have 
said  this  to  herself  and  excused  him.  Love  can  excuse  any- 
thing except  Meanness ;  but  Meanness  kills  Love,  cripples 
even  Natural  Affection  :  without  Esteem,  True  Love  cannot 
exist.  Moore  with  all  his  faults  might  be  esteemed ;  for  he 
had  no  moral  scrofula  in  his  mind,  no  hopeless  polluting  taint, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  falsehood ;  neither  was  he  the 
slave  of  his  appetites ;  the  active  life  to  which  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  had  given  him  something  else  to  do  than  to 
join  the  futile  chase  of  the  pleasure-hunter :  he  was  a  man 
undegraded,  the  disciple  of  Reason,  7wt  the  votary  of  Sense. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  old  Helstone  :  neither  of  these  two 
would  look,  think,  or  speak  a  lie  ;  for  neither  of  them  had  the 
wretched  black  bottle,  which  had  just  been  put  away,  any 
charms  ;  both  might  boast  a  valid  claim  to  the  proud  title  of 
'  lord  of  the  creation,'  for  no  animal  vice  was  lord  of  them  : 
they  looked  and  were  superior  beings  to  poor  Sykes. 

A  sort  of  gathering  and  trampling  sound  was  heard  in  the 
yard,  and  then  a  pause.  Moore  walked  to  the  window, 
Helstone  followed ;  both  stood  on  one  side,  the  tall  junior 
behind  the  under-sized  senior,  looking  forth  carefully,  so 
that  they  might  not  be  visible  from  without  ;  their  sole  com- 
ment on  what  they  saw  was  a  cynical  smile  flashed  into  eacli 
other's  stem  eyes. 

A  flourishing  oratorical  cough  was  now  heard,  followed  by 
the  interjection, '  Whisht ! '  designed,  as  it  seemed,  to  still  the 
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hum  of  several  voices.    Moore  opened  his  casement  an  mch 
or  two  to  admit  sound  more  freely. 

'  Joseph  Scott/  began  a  snufiSing  voice — Scott  was  standing 
sentinel  at  the  counting-house  door — *  might  we  inquire  if 
your  master  be  within,  and  is  to  be  spoken  to  ? ' 

*  He's  within,  ay  1 '  said  Joe,  nonchalantly. 

*  Would  you,  then,  if  you  please '  (emphasis  on  '  you '), 
'  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him  that  twelve  gentlemen  wants 
to  see  him.' 

'  He'd  happen  to  ax  what  for,'  suggested  Joe.  '  I  mught 
as  weel  tell  him  that  at  t'same  time.' 

*  For  a  purpose,'  Was  the  answer.    Joe  entered. 

*  Please,  sir,  there's  twelve  gentlemen  wants  to  see  ye, 
"for  a  purpose," ' 

'Good,  Joe;  I'm  their  man.  Sugden,  come  when  I 
whistle.' 

Moore  went  out,  chuckHng  dryly.  He  advanced  into  the 
yard,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  the  other  in  his  waistcoat,  his 
cap  brim  over  his  eyes,  shading  in  some  measure  their  deep 
dancing  ray  of  scorn.  Twelve  men  waited  in  the  yard,  some 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  some  in  blue  aprons  :  two  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  van  of  the  party.  One,  a  httle  dapper 
strutting  man,  with  a  turned-up  nose ;  the  other,  a  brc^- 
shouldered  fellow,  distinguished  no  less  by  his  demure  face 
and  cat-Hke,  trustless  eyes  than  by  a  wooden  leg  and  stout 
crutch :  there  was  a  kind  of  leer  about  his  hps,  he  seemed 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  some  person  or  thing,  his  whole  air 
was  anything  but  that  of  a  true  man. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Barraclough,'  said  Moore  debonairly, 
for  him. 

*  Peace  be  unto  you  1 '  was  the  answer  :  Mr.  Barraclough 
entirely  closing  his  naturally  half-shut  eyes  as  he  deUvered 
it. 

*  I'm  obUged  to  you  :  peace  is  an  excellent  thing ;  there's 
nothing  I  more  wish  for  myself ;  but  that  is  not  all  you 
have  to  say  to  me,  I  suppose  ?  I  imagine  peace  is  not  your 
purpose?' 
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•  As  to  oiir  purpose/  began  Barraclough,  '  it's  one  that 
^ay  sound  strange,  and  perhaps  foolish  to  ears  like  yours, 
(or  the  childer  of  this  world  is  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  childer  of  light.' 

*To  the  point,  if  you  please,  and  let  me  hear  what  it  is.' 

'Ye'se  hear,  sir;  if  I  cannot  get  it  off,  there's  eleven 
behint  can  help  me.  It  is  a  grand  purpose,  and '  (changing 
his  voice  from  a  half -sneer  to  a  whine)  '  it's  the  Looard's 
own  purpose,  and  that's  better.' 

'  Do  you  want  a  subscription  to  a  new  ranter's  chapel, 
Mr.  Barraclough  ?  Unless  your  errand  be  something  of  that 
sort,  I  cannot  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it.' 

'  I  hadn't  that  duty  on  my  mind,  sir ;  but  as  Providence 
has  led  ye  to  mention  the  subject,  I'll  make  it  i'  my  way  to 
^'  ony  trifle  ye  may  have  to  spare  ;  the  smallest  contribu- 
^on  will  bo  acceptable.' 

With  that  he  doffed  his  hat,  and  held  it  out  as  a  begging- 
^x;  a  brazen  grin  at  the  same  time  crossing  his  counte- 
nance. 

'  If  I  gave  you  sixpence,  you  would  drink  it.' 

Barraclough  uplifted  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  the 
^^hites  of  his  eyes,  evincing  in  the  gesture  a  mere  burlesque 
of  hypocrisy. 

'  You  seem  a  fine  fellow,'  said  Moore,  quite  coolly  and 
dryly ;  « you  don't  care  for  showing  me  that  you  are  a 
double-dyed  hj^ocrite,  that  your  trade  is  fraud  :  you  expect, 
indeed,  to  make  me  laugh  at  the  cleverness  with  which  you 
play  your  coarsely  farcical  part,  while  at  the  same  time  you 
think  you  are  deceiving  the  men  behind  you.' 

Moses'  countenance  lowered;  he  saw  he  had  gone  too 
^ar:  he  was  going  to  answer,  when  the  second  leader, 
inipatient  of  being  hitherto  kept  in  the  backgroimd,  stepped 
forward.  This  man  did  not  look  like  a  traitor,  though  he 
had  an  exceedingly  self-confident  and  conceited  air. 

•  Mr.  Moore,'  commenced  he,  speaking  also  in  his  throat 
and  nose,  and  enunciating  each  word  very  slowly,  as  if  with 
a  view  to  giving  his  audience  time  to  appreciate  fully  the 
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uncommon  elegance  of  the  phraseology ;  '  it  might,  perhaps, 
justly  be  said  that  reason  rather  than  peaoe  is  our  purpose. 
We  come,  in  the  first  place,  to  request  you  to  hear  reason, 
and  should  you  refuse,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  ycu^  in  very 
decided  terms,   that  measures  will  be  had  resort  to'  (he 
meant  recourse)    *  which    will    probably  terminate    in— in 
bringing  you  to  a  sense  of    the  unwisdom,   of    the— the 
foolishness,  which  seems  to  guide  and  guard  your  perceedings 
as  a  tradesman  in  this  manufacturing  part  of  the  country. 
Hem !  .  .  .  .  sir,  I  would  beg  to  allude  that  as  a  furriner, 
coming  from  a  distant  coast,  another  quarter  and  hemi- 
sphere of  this  globe,  thrown,  as  I  may  say,  a  perfect  outcast 
on  these  shores— the  cliffs  of  Albion — you  have  not  tha.^ 
understanding  of  huz  and  wer  ways  which  might  conduce 
to  the  l)ouefit  of  the  working-classes.    If,  to  come  at  onoe  feo 
partic'lars,  you'd  consider  to  give  up  this  here  miln,  and  go 
without  further  protractions  straight  home  to  where  yo'ti 
belong,  it  'ud  happen  be  as  well.     I  can  see  naught  ageeflk^si 
such  a  plan.    What  hev  ye  to  say  tull  't,  lads?'  tumir&g 
round  to  the  other  members  of  the  deputation,  who  respond^>d 
unanimously,  *  Hear,  hear  I ' 

*  Brayvo,  Noah  o'  Tim's  ! '  murmured  Joe  Scott,  wlio 
stood  behind  Mr.  Moore.  *  Moses  11  niver  beat  that — Clife 
o'  Albion,  and  t'  other  hemisphere  I  my  certy  I  Did  ye 
come  fro'  th'  Antarctic  Zone,  maister  ?    Moses  is  dished.' 

Moses,  however,  refused  to  be  dished ;  he  thought  h^ 
would  try  again.  Casting  a  somewhat  ireful  glance  a^ 
*  Noah  o'  Tim's,'  he  launched  out  in  his  turn  :  and  now  h0 
spoke  in  a  serious  tone,  reUnquishing  the  sarcasm  which  h^ 
found  had  not  answered. 

*  Or  iver  you  set  up  the  pole  o'  your  tent  amang  us,  Mr. 
Moore,  we  hved  i'  peace  and  quietness  ;  yea,  I  may  say,  in 
all  loving-kindness.  I  am  not  myself  an  aged  person  as  yet, 
but  I  can  remember  as  far  back  as  maybe  some  twenty  year, 
when  hand-labour  were  encouraged  and  respected,  and  no 
mischief-makor  had  ventured  to  introduce  these  here 
machines,  which  is  so  pernicious.    Now,  I'm  not  a  doth- 
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dresser  myself,  but  by  trade  a  tailor ;  howsiver,  my  heart  is 
of  a  softish  natur' :  I'm  a  very  feeling  man,  and  when  I  see 
my  brethren  oppressed,  like  my  great  namesake  of  old,  I 
stand  up  for  'em ;  for  which  intent,  I  this  day  speak  with 
you  face  to  face,  and  advises  you  to  part  wi'  your  infernal 
machinery,  and  tak'  on  more  hands/ 

*  What  if  I  don't  follow  your  advice,  Mr.  Barraclough  ? ' 

*  The   Looard  pardon  you !    The   Looard  soften  your 
heart,  sir  I ' 

*  Are  you  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyans  now,  Mr. 
Barraclough  ? ' 

'  Praise    God  1      Bless    His    Name  1      I'm    a    joined 
Methody  I ' 

'Which  in  no  respect  prevents  you  from  being  at  the  [ 
same  time  a  drunkard  and  a  swindler.  I  saw  you  one  night  j 
a  week  ago  laid  dead-drunk  by  the  roadside,  as  I  returned 
from  Stilbro'  market ;  and  while  you  preach  peace,  you 
make  it  the  business  of  your  Hfe  to  stir  up  dissension.  You 
no  more  sympathise  with  the  poor  who  are  in  distress  than 
you  sjinpathise  with  me  :  you  incite  them  to  outrage  for 
M  purposes  of  your  own;  so  does  the  individual  called 
Noah  o'  Tim's.  You  two  are  restless,  meddling,  impudent 
scoundrels,  whose  chief  motive-principle  is  a  selfish  ambition, 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  puerile.  The  persons  behind  you  are 
^Qie  of  them  honest  though  misguided  men ;  but  you  two 
1  count  altogether  bad.' 

Barraclough  was  going  to  speak. 

*  Silence  I  You  have  had  your  say,  and  now  I  will  have 
^iue.  As  to  being  dictated  to  by  you,  or  any  Jack  Jem,  or 
Jonathan  on  earth,  I  shall  not  suffer  it  for  a  moment.  You 
desire  me  to  quit  the  country  :  you  request  me  to  part  with 
^y  machinery ;  in  case  I  refuse,  you  threaten  me.  I  do 
rehse— point-blank  I  Here  I  stay ;  and  by  this  mill  I 
s^nd;  and  into  it  will  I  convey  the  best  machinery  inventors 
^n  furnish.  What  will  you  do  ?  The  utmost  you  cari  do — 
^d  this  you  will  never  dure  to  do— is  to  burn  down  my  mill, 
^stroy  its  contents,  and  shoot  me.    What  then  ?    Suppose 
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that  building  was  a  rain  and  I  was  a  corpse,  what  then  ? — 
you  lads  behind  these  two  scamps,  would  that  stop  invention 
or  exhaust  science  ? — Not  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  of 
time  I  Another  and  better  gig-mill  would  rise  on  the  ruins 
of  this,  and  perhaps  a  more  enterprising  owner  come  in  my 
place.  Hear  me  1 — I'll  make  my  cloth  as  I  please,  and 
according  to  the  best  lights  I  have.  In  its  manufacture 
I  will  employ  what  means  I  choose.  Whoever,  after 
hearing  this,  shall  dare  to  interfere  with  me,  may  just 
take  the  consequences.  An  example  shall  prove  Vm  in 
earnest.' 

He  whistled  shrill  and  loud.  Sugden,  his  staff  and 
warrant,  came  on  to  the  scene. 

Moore  turned  sharply  to  Barraclough:  'You  were  at 
Stilbro','  said  he ;  *  I  have  proof  of  that.  You  were  on 
the  moor, — you  wore  a  mask, — you  knocked  down  one  of 
my  men  with  your  own  hand, — you  I  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel !     Sugden,  arrest  him  ! ' 

Moses  was  captured.  There  was  a  cry  and  a  rush  to 
rescue,  but  the  right  hand  which  all  this  while  had  lain 
hidden  in  Moore's  breast,  re-appearing,  held  out  a  pistol. 

*Both  barrels  are  loaded,'  said  he.  *I'm  quite  deter- 
mined !— keep  offl  * 

Stepping  backwards,  facing  the  foe  as  he  went,  he 
guarded  his  prey  to  the  counting-house.  He  ordered  Joe 
Scott  to  pass  in  with  Sugden  and  the  prisoner,  and  to  bolt 
the  door  inside.  For  himself,  he  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  front  of  the  mill,  looking  meditatively  on 
the  ground,  his  hand  hanging  cai'elessly  by  his  side,  but 
still  holding  the  pistol.  Tlie  eleven  remaining  deputies 
watched  him  some  time,  talking  under  their  breath  to  each 
otlier :  at  length  one  of  them  approached.  This  man  looked 
very  diffen^.nt  from  either  of  the  two  who  had  previously 
spoken  :  he  was  hard-favoured,  but  modest,  and  manly 
looking. 

*  I've  not  much  faith  i'  Moses  Barraclough,'  said  he,  *and 
I  would  speak  a  word  to  you  myseln,  Mr.  Moore.   It's  out  o' 
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no  ill-will  that  I  am  here,  for  my  part ;  it's  just  to  mak'  a  effort 
to  get  things  straightened,  for  they're  sorely  a  crooked.  Yc 
see  we're  ill  off — varry  ill  off :  wer  families  is  poor  and  pined. 
We're  thrown  out  o'  work  wi'  these  frames:  we  can  get 
naught  to  do  :  we  can  earn  nought.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Mun  we  say,  wisht  I  and  lig  us  down  and  dee  ?  Nay :  I've 
no  grand  words  at  my  tongue's  end,  Mr.  Moore,  but  I  feci  that 
J  6  would  be  a  low  principle  for  a  reasonable  man  to  starve  to 
death  like  a  dumb  creatur' — I  will  n't  do't.  I'm  not  for 
shedding  blood  :  I'd  neither  kill  a  man  nor  hurt  a  man  ;  and 
I'm  not  for  pulling  down  mills  and  breaking  machines :  for, 
as  ye  say,  that  way  o'  going  on  '11  niver  stop  invention ;  but 
I'll  talk — I'll  mak'  as  big  a  din  as  ever  I  can.  Invention  may 
be  all  right,  but  I  know  it  isn't  right  for  poor  folks  to  starve. 
Them  that  governs  mun  find  a  way  to  help  us  :  they  mun 
mak'  fresh  orderations.  Ye'll  say  that's  hard  to  do— so 
mich  louder  mun  we  shout  out  then,  for  so  much  slacker  will 
t'  ParUament-men  be  to  set  on  to  a  tough  job.' 

'  Worry  the  Parliament-men  as  much  as  you  please,'  said 
Moore ;  '  but  to  worry  the  mill-owners  is  absurd ;  and  I,  for 
one,  won't  stand  it.' 

*  Ye're  a  raight  hard  'un  I '  returned  the  workman.  *  Will 
n't  ye  gie  us  a  bit  o'  time  ? — Will  n't  ye  consent  to  mak'  your 
changes  rather  more  slowly  ? ' 

'  Am  I  the  whole  body  of  clothiers  in  Yorkshire  ?  Answer 
me  that ! ' 

'  Ye're  yourseln.' 

'  And  only  myself :  and  if  I  stopped  by  the  way  an  instant, 
while  others  are  rushing  on,  I  should  be  trodden  down.  If 
I  did  as  you  wish  me  to  do,  I  should  be  bankrupt  in  a  month, 
and  would  my  bankruptcy  put  bread  into  your  hungry  chil- 
dren's mouths?  William  Farren,  neither  to  your  dictation, 
nor  to  that  of  any  other,  will  I  submit.  Talk  to  me  no  more 
about  machinery ;  I  will  have  my  own  way.  I  shall  get  new 
frames  in  to-morrow. — If  you  broke  these,  I  would  still  get 
more.     Fit  never  give  in,* 

Here  the  mill-bell  rang  twelve  o'clock  :  it  was  the  dinner- 
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hour.     Moore  abruptly  turned  from  the  deputation  and  re- 
entered his  counting-house. 

His  last  words  had  left  a  bad,  harsh  impression  :  he,  at 
least,  had  *  failed  in  the  disposing  of  a  chance  he  was  lordof .' 
By  speaking  kindly  to  William  Farren — who  was  a  very 
honest  man,  without  envy  or  hatred  of  those  more  happily 
circumstanced  than  himself ;  thinking  it  no  hardship  and  no 
injustice  to  be  forced  to  live  by  labour;  disposed  to  be 
honourably  content  if  he  could  but  get  work  to  do — Moore 
might  have  made  a  friend.  It  seemed  wonderful  how  he 
could  turn  from  such  a  man  without  a  conciliatory  or  a  sym- 
pathising expression.  The  poor  fellow's  face  looked  haggard 
with  want :  he  had  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  had  not  known 
what  it  was  to  live  in  comfort  and  plenty  for  weeks,  perhaps 
months  past ;  and  yet  there  was  no  ferocity,  no  malignity  in 
his  countenance :  it  was  w^orn,  dejected,  austere,  but  still 
piitient.  How  could  Moore  leave  him  thus,  with  the  words 
'  I'll  never  give  in,'  and  not  a  whisper  of  good- will,  or  hope,  or 
aid? 

Farren,  as  he  went  home  to  his  cottage — once,  in  better 
times,  a  decent,  clean,  pleasant  place,  but  now,  though  still 
clean,  very  dreary,  because  so  poor — asked  himself  this 
question.  He  concluded  that  the  foreign  mill-owner  was  a 
selfish,  an  unfeeling,  and,  he  thought,  too,  a  foolish  man.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  emigration,  had  he  only  the  means  to 
emigrate,  would  be  preferable  to  service  under  such  a  master 
He  felt  much  cast  down — almost  hopeless. 

On  his  entrance,  his  wdfe  served  out,  in  orderly  sort,  such 
dinner  as  she  had  to  give  him  and  the  bairns ;  it  was  only 
porridge,  and  too  little  of  that.  Some  of  the  younger  children 
asked  for  more  when  they  had  done  their  portion — an  appli- 
cation which  disturbed  William  much  :  while  his  wife  quieted 
them  as  w^ell  as  she  could,  he  left  his  seat  and  went  to  the 
door.  He  whistled  a  cheery  stave,  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  a  broad  drop  or  two  (much  more  like  the  '  first  of  a 
thunder- shower  *  than  those  which  oozed  from  the  wound  of 
the  gladiator)  from  gathering  on  the  lids  of  his  grey  eyes,  and 
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plashing  thenoe  to  the  threshold.  He  cleared  his  vision  with 
his  sleeve,  and  the  melting  mood  over,  a  very  stern  one 
followed. 

He  still  stood  brooding  in  silence,  when  a  gentleman  in 
black  came  up — a  clergyman,  it  might  be  seen  at  once ;  but 
neither  Helstone,  nor  Malone,  nor  Donne,  nor  Sweeting.  He 
might  be  forty  years  old ;  he  was  plain-looking,  dark- 
complexioned,  and  already  rather  grey-haired.  He  stooped 
a  little  in  walking.  His  countenance,  as  he  came  on,  wore 
an  abstracted  and  somewhat  doleful  air ;  but,  in  approaching 
Farren,  he  looked  up,  and  then  a  hearty  expression  illuminated 
the  pre-occupied,  serious  face. 

*  Is  it  you,  William  ?    How  are  you  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Middling,  Mr.  Hall :  how  are  ye  ?  Will  ye  st^p  in  and 
rest  ye  ?  * 

Mr.  Hall,  whose  name  the  reader  has  seen  mentioned 
before  (and  who,  indeed,  was  \'icar  of  Nunnely,  of  which 
parish  Farren  was  a  native,  and  from  whence  he  had  removed 
but  three  years  ago  to  reside  in  Briarfield,  for  the  convenience 
of  being  near  HoUow's-mill,  where  he  had  obtained  work), 
entered  the  cottage,  and,  having  greeted  the  good  wife  and 
the  children,  sat  down.  He  proceeded  to  talk  very  cheerfully 
about  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  family 
quitted  his  parish,  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since  ;  he 
answered  questions  touching  his  sister  Margaret,  who  was 
inquired  after  with  much  interest ;  he  asked  questions  in  his 
turn,  and  at  last,  glancing  hastily  and  anxiously  round 
through  his  spectacles  (he  wore  spectacles,  for  he  was  short- 
sighted) at  the  bare  room,  and  at  the  meagre  and  wan  faces 
of  the  circle  about  him— for  the  children  had  come  round 
his  knee,  and  the  father  and  mother  stood  before  him — 
he  said,  abruptly, — *  And  how  are  you  all  ?  How  do  you 
get  on?' 

Mr.  Hall,  be  it  remarked,  though  an  accomplished  scholar, 
not  only  spoke  with  a  strong  northern  accent,  but,  on  occa- 
sion, used  freely  north-country  expressions. 

*  We  get  on  poorly,'  said  William  :  *  we're  all  out  of  work. 
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I've  selled  most  o'  t'  household  stuff,  as  ye  may  see ;  and 
what  we're  to  do  next,  God  knows.' 

'  Has  Mr.  Moore  turned  you  off?  * 

'  He  has  turned  us  off ;  and  I've  sich  an  opinion  of  him 
now,  that  I  think,  if  he'd  tak'  me  on  again  to-morrow,  I 
wouldn't  work  for  him.' 

'It  is  not  like  you  to  say  so,  William.' 

'  I  know  it  isn't ;  but  I'm  getting  different  to  mysel' :  I 
feel  I  am  changing.  I  wadn't  heed,  if  t'  bairns  and  t'  wife 
had  enough  to  live  on;  but  they're  pinched — they're 
pined * 

'  Well,  my  lad,  and  so  are  you ;  I  see  ycu  are.  These  are 
grievous  times ;  I  see  suffering  wherever  I  turn.  William, 
sit  down  ;  Grace,  sit  down ;  let  us  talk  it  over.' 

And  in  order  the  better  to  talk  it  over,  Mr.  Hall 
hf  ted  the  least  of  the  children  on  to  his  knee,  and  placed  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  next  least;  but  when  the  small 
things  began  to  chatter  to  him,  he  bid  them  '  Whist ! '  and, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  grate,  he  regarded  the  handful  of  embers 
which  burnt  there  very  giavely. 

'  Sad  times  1 '  he  said,  '  and  they  last  long.     It  is  the  will 
of  God  :  His  will  be  done !  but  He  tries  us  to  the  utmost.' 

Again  he  reflected. 

'  You've  no  money,  William,  and  you've  nothing  yon  could 
sell  to  raise  a  small  sum  ? ' 

*  No :  I've  selled  t'  chest  o'  drawers,  and  t'  clock,  and  t' 
bit  of  a  mahogany  stand,  and  t'  wife's  bonny  tea-tray  and  set 
o'  oheeney  'at  she  brought  for  a  portion  when  we  were  wed.' 

*  And  if  somebody  lent  you  a  pound  or  two,  could  you 
make  any  good  use  of  it  ?  Could  you  get  into  a  new  way  of 
doing  something  ? ' 

Farren  did  not  answer  ;  but  his  wife  said  quickly,  *  Ay, 
I'm  sure  he  could,  sir ;  he's  a  very  contriving  chap,  is  our 
William.  If  he'd  two  or  three  pounds,  he  could  begin  selling 
stuff.' 

'  Could  you,  Wilham  ? ' 

'Please  God,'  returned  William,  dehberately,  'I  could 
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buy  groceries,  and  bits  o'  tapes,  and  thread,  and  what  I 
thought  would  sell,  and  I  could  begin  hawking  at  first.' 

'And  you  know,  sir,'  interposed  Grace,  'you're  sure 
William  would  neither  drink,  nor  idle,  nor  waste  in  any  way. 
He's  my  husband,  and  I  shouldn't  praise  him ;  but  I  will 
say,  there's  not  a  soberer,  honester  man  i'  England  nor  he  is.' 

'  Well,  I'U  speak  to  one  or  two  friends,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  to  let  him  have  51.  in  a  day  or  two :  as  a  loan,  ye 
naind,  not  a  gift :  he  must  pay  it  back.' 

'  I  understand,  sir :  I'm  quite  agreeable  to  that.' 

'  Meantime,  there's  a  few  shillings  for  you,  Grace,  just  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  till  custom  comes.  Now,  bairns,  stand 
up  in  a  row  and  say  your  catechism,  while  your  mother  goes 
and  buys  some  dinner :  for  you've  not  had  much  to-day,  I'll 
be  bound.    You  begin,  Ben.     What  is  your  name  ? ' 

Mr.  Hall  stayed  till  Grace  came  back ;  then  he  hastily 
took  his  leave,  shaking  hands  with  both  Farren  and  his  wife: 
just  at  the  door,  he  said  to  them  a  few  brief  but  very 
earnest  words  of  rehgious  consolation  and  exhortation :  with 
a  mutual '  God  bless  you,  sir  ! '  '  God  bless  you,  my  friends  I ' 
ibey  separated. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BBIABMAINS 

Messrs.  Helstone  and  Sykes  began  to  be  extremely  jocoee 
and  congratulatory  with  Mr.  Moore  when  he  returned  to 
them  after  dismissing  the  deputation;  he  was  so  quiet, 
however,  under  their  comphments  upon  his  firmness,  &c., 
and  wore  a  countenance  so  like  a  still  dark  day,  equally 
beamless  and  breezeless,  that  the  Bector,  after  glsjicing 
shrewdly  into  his  eyes,  buttoned  up  his  felicitations  with  his 
coat,  and  said  to  Sykes,  whose  senses  were  not  acute 
enough  to  enable  him  to  discover  unassisted  where  his 
presence  and  conversation  were  a  nuisance  : — *  Come,  sir : 
yovir  road  and  mine  lie  partly  together :  had  we  not  better 
bear  each  other  company  ?  We'll  bid  Moore  good-morning, 
and  leave  him  to  the  happy  fancies  he  seems  disposed  to 
indulge.' 

*  And  where  is  Sugden  ?  '  demanded  Moore,  looking  up. 

'  Ah,  ha  I '  cried  Helstone.  *  I've  not  been  quite  idle 
while  you  were  busy.  I've  been  helping  you  a  little :  I 
flatter  myself,  not  injudiciously.  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
lose  time ;  so,  while  you  were  parleying  with  that  down- 
looking  gentleman — Farren  I  think  his  name  is, — I  opened 
this  back  window,  shouted  to  Murgatroyd,  who  was  in  the 
*  stable,  to  bring  Mr.  Sykes's  gig  round;  then  I  smuggled 
Sugden  and  brother  Moses— wooden  leg  and  all — through 
the  aperture,  and  saw  them  mount  the  gig  (always  with  our 
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good  friend  Sykes's  permission,  of  course).  Sugden  took  the 
reins — he  drives  like  Jehu,  and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Barraclough  will  be  safe  in  Stilbro'  jail/ 

*  Very  good  :  thank  you,*  said  Moore,  *  and  good-morning, 
gentlemen,'  he  added,  and  so  pohtely  conducted  them  to  the 
door  and  saw  them  clear  of  his  premises. 

He  was  a  taciturn,  serious  man  the  rest  of  the  day  :  ho 
did  not  even  bandy  a  repartee  with  Joe  Scott ;  who,  for  his 
part,  said  to  his  master  only  just  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  business,  but  looked  at  him  a 
good  deal  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  frequently  came  to 
poke  the  counting-house  fire  for  him,  and  once,  as  he  was 
locking  up  for  the  day  (the  mill  was  then  working  short 
time,  owing  to  the  slackness  of  trade),  observed  that  it  was 
a  grand  evening,  and  lie  '  could  wish  Mr.  Moore  to  take  a 
bit  of  a  walk  up  th'  Hollow  ;  it  would  do  him  good.' 

At  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Mooro  burst  into  a  short 
laugh,  and  after  demanding  of  Joe  what  all  this  sohcitude 
meant,  and  whether  he  took  him  for  a  woman  or  a  child, 
seized  the  keys  from  his  hand,  and  shoved  him  by  the 
shoulders  out  of  his  presence.  He  called  him  back,  however, 
ere  he  reached  the  yard-gate. 

'  Joe,  do  you  know  those  Farrens  ?  They  are  not  well 
off,  1  suppose  ? ' 

'  They  cannot  be  well  off,  sir,  when  they've  not  had  work 
*s  a  three  month.  Ye'd  see  yoursel*  'at  William's  sorely 
changed, — fair  pared  :  they've  selled  most  o'  t'  stuff  out  o' 
^^'  house.* 

*  He  was  not  a  bad  workman  ? ' 

*  Ye  never  had  a  better,  sir,  sin'  ye  began  trade.' 
'  And  decent  people — the  whole  family  ? ' 

'  Niver  dacenter :  th'  wife's  a  raight  cant  body,  and  as 

clean !  ye  mught  eat  your  porridge  off  th'  house  floor : 

'%*re  sorely  comed  down.  I  wish  WiUiam  could  get  a  job 
fs  gardener  or  summat  i'  that  way;  he  understands  garden - 
^^  weel.  He  once  lived  wi'  a  Scotchman  that  tached  him 
the  mysteries  o'  that  craft,  as  they  say.' 
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'  Now,  then,  you  can  go,  Joe ;  you  need  not  stand  there 
staring  at  me.' 

*  Ye've  no  orders  to  give,  sir  ? ' 

*  None,  but  for  you  to  take  yourself  oflE.' 
Which  Joe  did  accordingly. 


Spring  evenings  are  often  cold  and  raw,  and  though  this 
had  been  a  fine  day,  warm  even  in  the  morning  and  meridian 
sunshine,  the  air  chilled  at  sunset,  the  ground  crisped,  and 
ere  dusk  a  hoar  frost  was  insidiously  stealing  over  growing 
grass  and  unfolding  bud.  It  whitened  the  pavement  in  front 
of  Briarmains  (Mr.  Yorke's  residence),  and  made  silent 
havpc  among  the  tender  plants  in  his  garden,  and  on  the 
mossy  level  of  his  lawn.  As  to  that  great  tree,  strong- 
trunked  and  broad-armed,  which  guarded  the  gable  nearest 
the  road,  it  seemed  to  defy  a  spring-night  frost  to  harm  its 
still  bare  boughs ;  and  so  did  the  leafless  grove  of  walnut- 
trees  rising  tall  behind  the  house. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  moonless  if  starry  night,  lights  from 
windows  shone  vividly :  this  was  no  dark  or  lonely  scene, 
nor  even  a  silent  one.  Briarmains  stood  near  the  highway ; 
it  was  rather  an  old  place,  and  had  been  built  ere  that  high- 
way was  cut,  and  when  a  lane  winding  up  through  fields 
was  the  only  path  conducting  to  it.  Briarfield  lay  scarce  a 
mile  off;  its  hum  was  heard,  its  glare  distinctly  seen. 
Briar-chapel,  a  large,  new,  raw,  Wesleyan  place  of  worship, 
rose  but  a  hundred  yards  distant ;  and,  as  there  was  even 
now  a  prayer-meeting  being  held  within  its  walls,  the 
illmnination  of  its  windows  cast  a  bright  reflection  on  the 
road,  while  a  hymn  of  a  most  extraordinary  description, 
such  as  a  very  Quaker  might  feel  himself  moved  by  the 
spirit  to  dance  to,  roused  cheerily  all  the  echoes  of  the 
vicinage.  The  words  were  distinctly  audible  by  snatches : 
here  is  a  quotation  or  two  from  diff'erent  strains ;  for  the 
singers  passed  jauntily  from  hymn  to  hymn  and  from  tune 
to  tune,  with  an  ease  and  buoyancy  all  their  own : — 
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Oh  !  who  can  explain 

This  struggle  for  life, 
This  travail  and  pain, 

This  trembling  and  strife  ? 
Plague,  earthquake,  and  famine. 

And  tumult  and  war, 
The  wonderful  coming 

Of  Jesus  declare ! 

For  every  fight 

Is  dreadful  and  loud, — 
The  warrior's  delight 

Is  slaughter  and  blood ; 
His  foes  overturning, 

Till  all  shall  expire, — 
And  this  is  with  burning. 

And  fuel,  and  fire  1 

lere  followed  an  interval  of  clamorous  prayer,  aocom- 
bd  by  fearful  groans.  A  shout  of  '  I've  found  liberty  I ' 
id  o*  Bill's  has  fun'  liberty  1 '  rang  from  the  chapel,  and 
all  the  assembly  broke  again  : — 

What  a  mercy  is  this  1 

What  a  heaven  of  bliss ! 
How  unspeakably  happy  am  I ! 

Gathered  into  the  fold, 

With  thy  people  enroll'd. 
With  thy  people  to  live  and  to  die  I 

Oh,  the  goodness  of  God 

In  employing  a  clod 
His  tribute  of  glory  to  raise ; 

His  standard  to  bear, 

And  with  triumph  declare 
His  unspeakable  riches  of  grace  t 

Oh,  the  fathomless  love, 

That  has  deign'd  to  approve 
And  prosper  the  work  of  my  hands ; 

With  my  pastoral  crook, 

I  went  over  the  brook, 
And  behold  I  am  spread  into  bands  I 
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Who,  I  ask  in  am&ze, 

Hath  begotten  me  these  ? 
And  inquire  from  what  quarter  they 

My  fall  heart  it  replies, 

They  are  bom  from  the  akies, 
And  gives  glory  to  Qod  and  the  Lamb  I 

The  stanza  which  followed  this,  after  another  and  longer 
intenegnum  of  shouts,  yells,  ejaculations,  frantic  oxies, 
agonized  groans,  seemed  to  cap  the  climax  of  ndfle  and 

zeal : — 

Sleeping  on  the  brink  of  sin, 
Tophet  gaped  to  take  us  in ; 
Mercy  to  our  rescue  flew, — 
Broke  the  8nare,4ind  brought  as  through. 

Here,  as  in  a  lion's  den, 
Undevour'd  we  still  remain ; 
Pass  secure  the  watery  flood, 
Hanging  on  the  arm  of  God. 

Here 

(Temhle,  most  distracting  to  the  ear  was  the  Birained 

shout  in  which  the  last  stanza  was  given.) 

Here  we  raise  our  voices  higher, 
Shout  iu  the  refiner's  Are ; 
Clap  our  hands  amidst  the  flame, 
Glory  give  to  Jesus'  name  1 

The  roof  of  the  chapel  did  iiot  fly  off;  whioh  speaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  its  solid  slating. 

But  if  Briar-chapel  seemed  alive,  so  also  did  Briarmains : 
though  certainly  the  mansion  appeared  to  enjoy  a  quieter 
phase  of  existence  than  the  temple ;  some  of  its  windows 
too  were  aglow:  the  lower  casements  opened  upon  the 
lawn,  cui*tains  concealed  the  interior,  and  partly  obscured 
the  ray  of  the  candles  which  lit  it,  but  they  did  not  entirely 
mufde  the  sound  of  voice  and  laughter.  We  are  privileged 
to  enter  that  front-door,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  domestic 
sanctum. 
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It  is  not  the  presence  of  company  which  makes  Mr. 
Torke's  habitation  lively,  for  there  is  none  within  it  save  his 
own  family,  and  they  are  assembled  in  that  farthest  room  to 
the  right,  the  back  parlour. 

This  is  the  usual  sitting-room  of  an   evening.     Those 
windows  would  be  seen  by  daylight  to  be  of  brilliantly- 
stained  glass — purple  and  amber  the  predominant  hues, 
glittering  round  a  gravely- tinted  medallion  in  the  centre  of 
each,  representing  the  suave  head  of  William  Shakspeare, 
&nd  the  serene  one  of  John  Milton.     Some  Canadian  views 
iang  on  the  walls — green  forest  and  blue  water  scenery — 
^^nd  in  the  midst    of    them    blazes    a    night-eruption    of 
V'esuvius ;  very  ardently  it  glows,  contrasted  with  the  cool 
^o^m  and  azure  of  cataracts,  and  the  dusky  depths  of  woods. 
The  &:e  illuminating  this  room,  reader,  is  such  as,  if  you 
t^^  a  southern,  you  do  not  often  see  burning  on  the  hearth  of 
E^     private  apartment ;    it  is  a  clear,  hot,  coal  fire,  heaped 
l^gh  in  the  ample  chimney.    Mr.  Yorke  will  have  such  fires 
^ven  in  warm  summer  weather :  he  sits  beside  it  with  a 
l>ook  in  his  hand,  a  httle  round  stand  at  his  elbow  support- 
ing a  candle — but  he  is  not  reading,  he  is  watching  his 
<ihildren.     Opposite  to  him  sits  his  lady — a  personage  whom 
^  might  describe  minutely,  but  I  feel  no  vocation  to  the  task. 
^  see  her,  though,  very  plainly  before  me :  a  large  woman 
of  the  gravest  aspect,  care  on  her  front  and  on  her  shoulders 
"^but  not  overwhelming,  inevitable  care — rather  the  sort  of 
voluntary,  exemplary  cloud  and  burden  people  ever  carry 
^hodeem  it  their  duty  to  be  gloomy.     Ah,  well-a-day  I  Mrs. 
Yorke  had  that    notion,   and    grave   as  Saturn   she   was, 
naoming,  noon,  and  night ;  and  hard  things  she  thought  of 
^y  unhappy  wight — especially  of    the  female  sex — who 
^*red  in  her  presence  to  show  the  light  of  a  gay  heart  on  a 
sunny  countenance.    In  her  estimation,  to  be  mirthful  was 
^  be  profane ;  to  be  cheerful  was  to  be  frivolous  :  she  drew 
^0  distinctions.     Yet  she   was  a  very  good  wife,  a  very 
^ivl  mother,  looked  after  her  children  unceasingly,  was 
sincerely  attached  to  her  husband ;  only,  the  worst  of  it  was, 
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if  she  could  have  had  her  will,  she  would  not  have  permitted 
him  to  have  any  friend  in  the  world  beside  herself :  all  his 
relations  were  insupportable  to  her,  and  she  kept  them  at 
arm's  length. 

Mr.  Yorke  and  she  agreed  perfectly  well ;  yet  he  was 
naturally  a  social,  hospitable  man — an  advocate  for  family 
unity — and  in  his  youth,  as  has  been  said,  he  liked  none  but 
lively,  cheerful  women.  Why  he  chose  her — how  they 
contrived  to  suit  each  other,  is  a  problem  puzzling  enough, 
but  which  might  soon  be  solved  if  one  had  time  to  go  into 
the  analysis  of  the  case.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  Yorke 
had  a  shadowy  as  well  as  a  sunny  side  to  his  character,  and 
that  his  shadowy  side  found  sympathy  and  affinity  in  the 
whole  of  his  wife's  uniformly  overcast  nature.  For  the  rest, 
she  was  a  strong-minded  woman  ;  never  said  a  weak  or 
a  trite  thing ;  took  stern,  democratic  views  of  society,  and 
i-ather  cynical  ones  of  human  natui-e ;  considered  herself 
perfect  and  safe,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  all  wrong.  Her 
main  fault  was  a  brooding,  eternal,  immitigable  suspicion  of 
all  men,  things,  creeds,  and  parties :  this  suspicion  was  a 
mist  before  her  eyes,  a  false  guide  in  her  path,  wherever  she 
looked,  wherever  she  turned. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  children  of  such  a  pair  were 
not  Hkely  to  turn  out  quite  ordinary,  common-place  beings ; 
and  they  were  not.  You  see  six  of  them,  reader :  the 
youngest  is  a  baby  on  the  mother's  knee  ;  it  is  all  her  own 
yet — and  that  one  she  has  not  yet  begun  to  doubt,  suspect, 
condemn ;  it  derives  its  sustenance  from  her,  it  hangs  on 
her,  it  clings  to  lier,  it  loves  her  above  everything  else  in  the 
world  :  she  is  sure  of  that,  because,  as  it  lives  by  her,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise,  therefore  she  loves  it. 

The  next  two  are  girls.  Rose  and  Jessie :  they  are  both 
now  at  their  father's  knee  ;  they  seldom  go  near  their 
mother,  except  when  obliged  to  do  so.  Rose,  the  elder,  is 
twelve  ye^ars  old  ;  she  is  like  her  father — the*  most  like  him 
of  the  whole  group — but  it  is  a  granite  head  copied  in  ivory ; 
all  is  softened  in  colour  and  line.    Yorke  himself  has  a 
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harsh  face  ;  his  daughter's  is  not  harsh,  neither  is  it  quite 
pretty  ;  it  is  simple — childlike  in  feature  ;  the  round  cheeks 
bloom :  as  to  the  gray  eyes,  they  are  otherwise  than  child- 
like— a  serious  soul  lights  them— a  young  soul  yet,  but  it 
will  mature,  if  the  body  lives;  and  neither  father  nor 
mother  have  a  spirit  to  compare  with  it.  Partaking  of  the 
essence  of  each,  it  will  one  day  be  better  than  either — 
stronger,  much  purer,  more  aspiring.  Bose  is  a  still,  and 
sometimes  a  stubborn  girl  now :  her  mother  wants  to  make 
of  her  such  a  woman  as  she  is  herself — a  woman  of  dark 
and  dreary  duties — and  Bose  has  a  mind  full-set,  thick- 
sown  with  the  germs  of  ideas  her  mother  never  knew.  It 
is  agony  to  her  often  to  have  these  ideas  trampled  on  and 
repressed.  She  has  never  rebelled  yet ;  but  if  hard  driven, 
she  will  rebel  one  day,  and  then  it  will  be  once  for  all. 
Rose  loves  her  father  :  her  father  does  not  rule  her  with  a 
rod  of  iron ;  he  is  good  to  her.  He  sometimes  fears  she  will 
not  live,  so  bright  are  the  sparks  of  intelligence  which,  at 
moments,  flash  from  her  glance,  and  gleam  in  her  language. 
This  idea  makes  him  often  sadly  tender  to  her. 

He  has  no  idea  that  little  Jessie  will  die  young,  she  is  so 
gay  and  chattering,  arch— original  even  now  :  passionate 
when  provoked,  but  most  affectionate  if  caressed  ;  by  turns 
gentle  and  rattling  ;  exacting  yet  generous ;  fearless — of  her 
mother,  for  instance,  whose  irrationally  hard  and  strict  rule 
she  has  often  defied — yet  reliant  on  any  who  will  help  her. 
Jessie,  with  her  httle  piquant  face,  engaging  prattle,  and 
winning  ways,  is  made  to  be  a  pet ;  and  her  father's  pet  she 
accordingly  is.  It  is  odd  that  the  doll  should  resemble  her 
mother  feature  by  feature,  as  Rose  resembles  her  father, 
and  yet  the  physiognomy — how  different ! 

Mr.  Yorke,  if  a  magic  mirror  were  now  held  before  you, 

and  if  therein  were  shown  you  your  two  daughters  as  they 

will  be  twenty  years  from   this   night,   what  would  you 

diink  ?    The  magic  mirror  is  here :  you  shall  learn  their 

destinies — and  first  that  of  your  little  life,  Jessie. 

Do  you  know  this  place  ?    No,  you  never  saw  it ;  but 
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you  recognise  the  nature  of  these  trees,  this  foliage— the 
cypress,  the  willow,  the  yew.  Stone  crosses  like  these  are 
not  unfamiliar  to  you,  nor  are  these  dim  garlands  of  ever- 
lasting flowers.  Here  is  the  place ;  green  sod  and  a  gray 
marble  headstone— Jessie  sleeps  below.  She  lived  throogh 
an  April  day;  much  loved  was  she,  much  loving.  ^ 
often,  in  her  brief  life,  shed  tears,  she  had  frequent  sorrows ; 
she  smiled  between,  gladdening  whatever  saw  her.  Her 
death  was  tranquil  and  happy  in  Bose's  guardian  arms,  for 
Bose  had  been  her  stay  and  defence  through  many  trials: 
the  dying  and  the  watching  English  girls  were  at  that  hour 
alone  in  a  foreign  countiy,  and  the  soil  of  that  countiy  gave 
Jessie  a  grave. 

Now,  behold  Bose,  two  years  later.  The  crosses  and 
garlands  looked  strange,  but  the  hills  and  woods  of  this 
landscape  look  still  stranger.  This,  indeed,  is  far  from 
England  ;  remote  must  be  the  shores  which  wear  that  wild, 
luxuriant  aspect.  This  is  some  virgin  solitude:  imknowo 
birds  flutter  round  the  skirts  of  that  forest ;  no  European 
river  this,  on  whose  banks  Bose  sits  thinking.  The  little 
quiet  Yorkshire  girl  is  a  lonely  emigrant  in  some  region  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.     Will  she  ever  come  back  ? 

The  three  eldest  of  the  family  are  all  boys :  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Martin.  They  are  seated  together  in  that  comer, 
engaged  in  some  game.  Observe  their  three  heads :  mucl> 
alike  at  a  first  glance ;  at  a  second,  different ;  at  a  thirds 
contrasted.  Dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  red-cheeked,  are  th^ 
whole  trio  ;  small  English  features  they  all  possess  ;  all  ow^ 
a  blended  resemblance  to  sire  and  mother,  and  yet  a  distincj- 
tive  physiognomy,  mark  of  a  separate  character,  belongs  t^ 
each. 

I  shall  not  say  much  about  Matthew,  the  first-bom  (^ 
the  house ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  gazing  at  hii^ 
long,  and  conjecturing  what  qualities  that  visage  hides  c^ 
indicates.  He  is  no  plain-looking  boy :  that  jet-black  hai^ 
white  brow,  high-coloured  cheek,  those  quick,  dark  eyes,  ar" 
good  points  in  their  way.     How  is  it  'that,  look  as  long  SKm 
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you  will,  there  is  but  one  object  in  the  room,  and  that  the 
most  sinister,  to  whioh  Matthew's  face  seems  to  bear  an 
affinity,  and  of    which,  ever  and  anon,   it  reminds  you 
stniDgely — the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.     Flame  and  shadow 
seem  the  component  parts  of  that  lad's  soul :  no  daylight  in 
it,  and  no  sunshine,  and  no  pure,  cool  moonbeam  ever  shone 
there.    He  has  an  Enghsh  frame,  but,  apparently,  not  an 
English  mind  :  you  would  say,   an  Italian   stiletto  in  a 
sheath  of  British  workmanship.    He  is  crossed  in  the  game 
— look  at  his  scowl.     Mr.  Yorke  sees  it,  and  what  does  he 
say?    In  a  low  voice,  he  pleads :  '  Mark  and  Martin,  don't 
anger  your  brother.'    And  this  is  ever  the  tone  adopted  by 
both    parents.      Theoretically,    they  decry  partiality;    no 
rights  of  primogeniture  are  to  be  allowed  in  that  house ;  but 
Matthew  is  never  to  be  vexed,  never  to  be  opposed :  they 
avert  provocation  from  him  as  assiduously  as  they  would 
avert  fire  from  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.     *  Concede,   con- 
ciliate,' is  their    motto  wherever  he  is  concerned.     The 
republicans  are  fast  making  a  tyrant  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.     This  the  younger  scions  know  and  feel,  and  at  heart 
they  all  rebel  against  the  injustice :  they  cannot  read  their 
parents'  motives ;  they  only  see  the  difference  of  treatment. 
The  dragon's  teeth  are  already  sown  amongst  Mr.  Yorke's 
young  olive  branches  :  discord  will  one  clay  be  the  harvest. 
Mark  is  a  bonnie -looking  boy,  the  most  regular-featured 
of    the    family ;    he    is  exceedingly   calm ;    his    smile    is 
shrewd ;  he  can  say  the  driest,  most  cutting  things  in  the 
quietest  of  tones.     Despite   his   tranquillity,   a  somewhat 
heavy   brow  speaks   temper,   and   reminds    you   that    the 
smoothest  waters  are  not  always  the  safest.    Besides,  he  is 
too  still,  unmoved,  phlegmatic,  to  be  happy.     Life  will  never 
have  much  joy  in  it  for  Mark :  by  the  time  he  is  five-and- 
twenty,  he  will  wonder  why  people  ever  laugh,  and  think  all 
fools  who  seem  merry.     Poetry  will   not  exist   for  Mark, 
either  in  literature  or  in  hfe ;  its  best  efifusions  will  sound  to 
him  mere  rant  and  jargon  :  enthusiasm  will  be  his  aversion 
and  contempt.    Mark  wiU  have  no  youth :  while  he  looks 
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juvenile  and  blooming,  he  will  be  already  middle-aged  in 
mind.  His  body  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  Lis  soul 
is  already  thirty. 

Martin,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  owns  another  nature. 
Life  may,  or  may  not,  be  brief  for  him  :  but  it  will  certainly 
be  brilliant:  he  will  pass  through  all  its  illusions,  half 
believe    in   them,   wholly  enjoy  them,  then  outlive  them. 
That  boy  is  not  handsome — not  so  handsome  as  either  of 
his  brothers  :  he  is  plain  ;  there  is  a  husk  upon  him,  a  dry 
shell,  and  he  will  wear  it  till  he  is  near  twenty ;  then  he 
will  put  it  off:  about  that  period,  he  will  make  himself 
handsome.    He  will  wear  uncouth  manners  tiU  that  age, 
perhaps  homely  garments ;  but  the  chrysalis  will  retain  the 
power  of   transfiguring  itself   into  the  butterfly,   and  such 
transfiguration  will,  in  due  season,  take  place.     For  a  space 
ho  will  be  vain,  probably  a  downright  puppy,   eager  for 
pleasure  and  desirous  of  admiration  ;  athirst,  too,  for  know- 
ledge.    He  will  want  all  that  the  world  can  give  him,  both 
of  enjoyment  and  lore  ;  he  will,  perhaps,  take  deep  draughts 
at  each  fount.     That  thirst  satisfied — what  next  ?    I  know 
not.     Martin   might  be  a  remarkable  man :  whether  he  will 
or  not,  the  seer  is  powerless  to  predict :  on  that  subject, 
there  has  been  no  open  vision. 

Take  Mr.  Yorke's  family  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  as 
much   mental   power  in  those  six   young  heads,  as  much 
originality,  as  much  activity  and  vigour  of  brain,  as— divided 
amongst  half  a  dozen  common-place  broods — would  give  to 
each  rather   more   than  an  average  amount  of  sense  and 
capacity.     Mr.  Yorke  knows  this,  and  is  proud  of  his  race. 
Yorkshire  has  such  famihes  here  and  there  amongst  her  hills 
and   wolds — peculiar,   racy,  vigorous;   of  good  blood  and 
strong  brain;    turbulent  somewhat  in  the  pride  of  their 
strength,  and  intractable  in  the  force  of  their  native  powers; 
wanting  polish,    wanting   consideration,  wanting  dociUty, 
but  sound,  spirited,  and  true-bred  as  the  eagle  on  the  oliff  or 
the  steed  in  the  steppe. 

A  low  tap  is  heard  at  the  parlour  door ;  the  boys  have: 
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been  making  suoh  a  noise  over  their  game,  and  little  Jessie, 

besides,  has  been  singing  so  sweet  a  Scotch  song  to  her 

father — who  delights  in  Scotch  and  Italian  songs,  and  has 

taught  his  musical  little  daughter  some  of  the  best — that  the 

ring  at  the  outer  door  was  not  observed. 

'  Gome  in ! '  says  Mrs.  Yorke,  in  that  conscientiously  con- 
strained and  solemnized  voice  of  hers,  which  ever  modulates 
itself  to  a  funereal  dreariness  of  tone,  though  the  subject  it 
18  exercised  upon  be  but  to  give  orders  for  the  maJdng  of  a 
padding  in  the  kitchen,  to  bid  the  boys  hang  up  their  caps 
in  the  hall,  or  to  call  the  girls  to  their  sewing :  '  Gome  in  t ' 
And  in  came  Bobert  Moore. 

Moore's  habitual  gravity,  as  well  as  his  abstemiousness 
(for  the  case  of  spirit-decanters  is  never  ordered  up  when  he 
pays  an  evening  visit),  has  so  far  recommended  him  to  Mrs. 
Yorke,  that  she  has  not  yet  made  him  the  subject  of  private 
animadversions  with  her  husband :  she  has  not  yet  foimd 
out  that  he  is  hampered  by  a  secret  intrigue  which  prevents 
him  from  marrying,  or  that  he  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ; 
discoveries  which  she  made  at  an  early  date  after  marriage 
concerning  most  of  her  husband's  bachelor  friends,  and 
excluded  them  from  her  board  accordingly ;  which  part  of 
her  conduct,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  have  its  just  and 
sensible,  as  well  as  its  harsh  side. 

•  Well,  is  it  you  ? '  she  says  to  Mr.  Moore,  as  he  comes 
up  to  her  and  gives  his  hand.  *  What  are  you  roving  about 
at  this  time  of  night  for?    You  should  be  at  home.' 

'  Gan  a  single  man  be  said  to  have  a  home,  madam  ? '  he 
aaks. 

•  Pooh  I '  says  Mrs.  Yorke,  who  despises  conventional 
smoothness  quite  as  much  as  her  husband  does,  and  practises 
it  as  little,  and  whose  plain  speaking,  on  all  occasions,  is 
carried  to  a  point  calculated,  sometimes,  to  awaken  admira- 
tion, but  oftener  alarm — '  Pooh  1  you  need  not  talk  nonsense 
to  me ;  a  single  man  can  have  a  home  if  he  likes.  Pray, 
does  not  your  sister  make  a  home  for  you  ? ' 

'  Not  she,'  joined  in  Mr.  Yorke.     '  Hortense  is  an  honest 
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lass  ;  but  when  I  was  Bobert's  age,  I  had  five  or  six  sisterB, 
all  as  decent  and  proper  as  she  is ;  but  you  see,  Hesther.for 
all  that,  it  did  not  hinder  me  from  looking  out  for  a  wife/ 

'  And  sorely  he  has  repented  marrying  me,'  added  Mrs. 
Yorke,  who  liked  occasionally  to  crack  a  dry  jest  against 
matrimony,  even  though  it  should  be  at  her  own  expense. 
'  He  has  repented  it  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  Bobert  Moore, 
as  you  may  well  beheve  when  you  see  his  punishmenti 
(here  she  pointed  to  her  children).  *Who  would  burden 
themselves  with  such  a  set  of  great,  rough  lads,  as  those,  it 
they  could  help  it  ?  It  is  not  only  bringing  them  into  die 
world,  though  that  is  bad  enough,  but  they  are  all  to  feed, 
to  clothe,  to  rear,  to  settle  in  life.  Young  sir,  when  you  feel 
tempted  to  marry,  think  of  our  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  look  twice  before  you  leap.* 

*  I  am  not  tempted  now,  at  any  rate  :  I  think  these  are 
not  times  for  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage.' 

A  lugubrious  sentiment  of  this  sort  was  sure  to  obtain 
Mrs.  Yorke's  approbation:  she  nodded  and  groaned 
acquiescence ;  but  in  a  minute  she  said  : — '  I  make  little 
account  of  the  wisdon  of  a  Solomon  of  your  age ;  it  will  be 
upset  by  the  first  fancy  that  crosses  you.  Meantime,  sit 
down,  su' :  you  can  talk,  I  suppose,  as  well  sitting  as 
standing  ? ' 

This  was  her  way  of  inviting  her  guest  to  take  a  chair : 
he  had  no  sooner  obeyed  her,  than  little  Jessie  jumped  from 
her  father's  knee,  and  ran  into  Mr.  Moore's  arms,  which 
were  very  promptly  held  out  to  receive  her. 

*  You  talk  of  marrying  him,'  said  she  to  her  mother,  quite 
indignantly,  as  she  was  lifted  lightly  to  his  knee, '  and  he  is 
married  now,  or  as  good :  he  promised  that  I  should  be  his 
wife  last  summer,  the  first  time  he  saw  me  in  my  new  white 
frock  and  blue  sash.  Didn't  he,  father?'  (These  children 
were  not  accustomed  to  say  papa  and  mamma ;  their  mother 
would  allow  no  such  '  namby-pamby.') 

<Ay,  my  little  lassie,  he  promised;  I'll  bear  witness. 
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But  make  him  say  it  over  again  now,  Jessie  :  such  as  he  are 
only  false  loons.' 

'  He  is  not  false :  he  is  too  bonnie  to  be  false/  said 
Jessie,  looking  up  to  her  tall  sweetheart  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  faith. 

'Bonnie I '  cried  Mr.  Yorke;  'that's  the  reason  that  he 
should  be,  and  proof  that  he  is — a  scoundrel.' 

'  But  he  looks  too  sorrowful  to  be  false,'  here  interposed  a 
qmet  voice  from  behind  the  father's  chair.  'If  he  were 
ab^ays  laughing,  I  should  think  he  forgot  promises  soon, 
bat  Mr.  Moore  never  laughs.' 

*  Tour  sentimental  buck  is  the  greatest  cheat  of  all,  Hose,' 
remarked  Mr.  Yorke. 
'  He's  not  sentimental/  said  Bose. 
Mr.  Moore  turned  to  her  with  a  little  surprise,  smiling 
It  the  same  time. 
'  How  do  you  know  I  am  not  sentimental,  Bose  ? ' 
'  Because  I  heard  a  lady  say  you  were  not.' 
*Voil&,  qui  devient  int^essant  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Yorke, 
hitching  his  chair  nearer  the  fire.     '  A  lady  t    That  has  quite 
a  romantic  twang :  we  must  guess  who  it  is.    Bosy,  whisper 
the  name  low  to  your  father :  don't  let  him  hear.' 

'  Bose,  don't  be  too  forward  to  talk,'  here  interrupted  Mrs. 
Yorke,  in  her  usual  kill-joy  fashion  ;  '  nor  Jessie  either  :  it 
becomes  all  children,  especially  girls,  to  be  silent  in  the 
presence  of  their  elders.' 

'Why  have  we  tongues,  then?'  asked  Jessie,  pertly; 
^hile  Bose  only  looked  at  her  mother  with  an  expression 
^t  seemed  to  say,  she  should  take  that  maxim  in,  and 
think  it  over  at  her  leisure.  After  two  minutes'  grave 
^beration,  she  asked, — *  And  why  especially  girls,  mother  ? ' 
*  B^tly,  because  I  say  so  :  and,  secondly,  because  discre- 
^n  and  reserve  is  a  girl's  best  wisdom.' 

'My  dear  madam,'  observed  Moore,  'what  you  say 
^  excellent :  it  reminds  me,  indeed,  of  my  dear  sister's 
<>bBervations ;  but  really  it  is  not  applicable  to  these  little 
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ones.  Let  Rose  and  Jessie  talk  to  me  freely,  or  my  chief 
pleasure  in  coming  here  is  gone.  I  like  their  prattle :  it 
does  me  good.' 

'Does  it  not?'  asked  Jessie.  'More  good  than  if  the 
rough  lads  came  round  you  :  you  call  them  rough,  mother, 
yourself.' 

'Yes,  mignonne,  a  thousand  times  more  good:  I  haye 
rough  lads  enough  about  me  all  day  long,  poulet.' 

'  There  are  plenty  of  people,'  continued  she,  '  who  take 
notice  of  the  boys :  all  my  uncles  and  aunts  seem  to  think 
their  nephews  better  than  their  nieces ;  and  when  gentlemen 
come  here  to  dine,  it  is  always  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and 
Martin,  that  are  talked  to,  and  never  Bose  and  me.  Mr. 
Moore  is  our  friend,  and  we'll  keep  him  :  but  mind,  Bose, 
he's  not  so  much  your  friend  as  he  is  mine :  he  is  my 
particular  acqtuiintance  ;  romem1)er  that  I '  And  she  held 
up  her  small  hand  with  an  admonitory  gesture. 

Bose  was  quite  accustomed  to  be  admonished  by  that 
small  hand ;  her  will  daily  bent  itself  to  that  of  the  impe- 
tuous little  Jessie  :  she  was  guided — overruled  by  Jessie  in  a 
thousand  things.  On  all  occasions  of  show  and  pleasure, 
Jessie  took  the  lead,  and  Bose  fell  quietly  into  the  back- 
ground ;  whereas,  when  the  disagreeables  of  life— its  work 
and  privations  were  in  question,  Bose  instinctively  took  upon 
her,  in  addition  to  her  own  share,  what  she  could  of  her 
sister's.  Jessie  had  already  settled  it  in  her  mind  that  she, 
when  she  was  old  enough,  was  to  be  married ;  Bose,  she 
decided,  must  l)e  an  old  maid,  to  Uve  with  her,  look  after 
her  children,  keep  her  house.  This  state  of  things  is  not 
uncommon  between  two  sisters,  where  one  is  plain  and  the 
other  pretty ;  but  in  this  case,  if  there  was  a  difference  in 
external  appearance,  Bose  had  the  advantage  :  her  face  WhS 
more  regular-featured  than  that  of  the  piquant  little  Jessie. 
Jessie,  however,  was  destined  to  possess,  along  with  sprightly 
intelligence  and  vivacious  feeling,  the  gift  of  fascination,  the 
power  to  charm  when,  where,  and  whom  she  would.  Bose 
was  to  have  a  fine,  generous  soul,  a  noble  intellect  profoundly 
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cultivated,  a  heart  as  true  as  steel,  but  the  manner  to  attract 
was  not  to  be  hers. 

'  Now,  Bose,  tell  me  the  name  of  this  lady  who  denied 
that  I  was  sentimental,'  urged  Mr.  Moore. 

Bose  had  no  idea  of  tantalization,  or  she  would  have 
held  him  a  while  in  doubt ;  she  answered,  briefly  : — *  I  can't : 
I  don't  know  her  name.' 

'Describe  her  to  me:  what  was  she  like?  Where  did 
you  see  her  ? ' 

*  When  Jessie  and  I  went  to  spend  the  day  at  Whinbury 
with  Kate  and  Susan  Pearson,  who  were  just  come  home 
from  school,  there  was  a  party  at  Mrs.  Pearson's,  and  some 
grown-up  ladies  were  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  drawing-room 
talking  about  you.' 

*  Did  you  know  none  of  them  ? ' 

'Hannah,  and  Harriet,  and  Dora,  and  Mary  Sykes.' 

*Gk)od.    Were  they  abusing  me,  Eosy  ?  ' 

'  Some  of  them  were :  they  called  you  a  misanthrope :  I 
remember  the  word — I  looked  for  it  in  the  dictionary  when 
I  came  home  :  it  means  a  man-hater.' 

•What  besides?' 

'Hannah  Sykes  said  you  were  a  solemn  puppy.' 

*  Better  I '  cried  Mr.  Yorke,  laughing.  '  Oh  I  excellent  I 
Hannah — that's  the  one  with  the  red  hair :  a  fine  girl,  but 
Wf-witted.' 

*  She  has  wit  enough  for  me,  it  appears,'  said  Moore.  '  A 
solemn  puppy,  indeed  I    Well,  Bose,  go  on.' 

'  Miss  Pearson  said  she  believed  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
affectation  about  you,  and  that  with  your  dark  hair  and  pale 
^,  you  looked  to  her  like  some  sort  of  a  sentimental 
noodle.' 

Again  Mr.  Yorke  laughed :  Mrs.  Yorke  even  joined  in 
ttiia  time.  *  You  see  in  what  esteem  you  are  held  behind 
your  back,'  said  she  ;  *  yet  I  believe  that  Miss  Pearson  would 
like  to  catch  you :  she  set  her  cap  at  you  when  you  first 
cwne  into  the  country,  old  as  she  is.' 

*  And  who  contradicted  her,  Bosy  ? '  inquired  Moore. 
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'  A  lady  whom  T  don't  know,  beoanse  she  never  Tisits 
here,  though  I  see  her  every  Sunday  at  ohnroh ;  she  sits  in 
the  pew  near  the  pulpit.  I  generally  look  at  her,  instead  of 
looking  at  my  prayer-book  ;  for  she  is  like  a  picture  in  our 
dining-room,  that  woman  vrith  the  dove  in  her  hand:  at 
least  she  has  eyes  like  it,  and  a  nose  too,  a  straight  nose, 
that  makes  all  her  faoe  look,  somehow,  what  I  oall  clear/ 

*  And  you  don't  know  her  I '  exclaimed  Jessie,  in  a  tone 
of  exceeding  surprise.    '  That's  so  like  Bose.    Mr.  Moore,  I 
often  wonder  in  what  sort  of  a  world  my  sister  lives ;  I  am 
sure  she  does  not  live  all  her  time  in  this  :  one  is  continually 
finding  out  that  she  is  quite  ignorant  of  some  little  matter 
which    everybody  else    knows.      To    think    of    her  gdng 
solemnly  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  looking  all  service- 
time  at  one  particular  person,  and  never  so  much  as  asking 
that  person's  name !     She  means  Caroline  Helstone,  die 
Bector's  niece:   I  remember  all  about  it.    Miss  Helstone 
was  quite  angry  with   Anne  Pearson :    she  said,  "  Bobert 
Moore  is  neither  affected  nor  sentimental ;  you  mistake  his 
character  utterly,  or  rather  not  one  of  you  here  knows  any- 
thing about  it."    Now,  shall  I  tell  you  what  she  is  like?    L 
can  tell  what  people  are  like,  and  how  they  are  dressed, 
better  than  Bose  can.' 

*  Let  us  hear,' 

'  She  is  nice ;  she  is  fair ;  she  has  a  pretty  white  slender:^ 
throat ;  she  has  long  curls,  not  stiff  ones,  they  hang  loosed 
and  soft,  their  colour  is  brown  but  not  dark ;  she  speaks^ 
quietly,  with  a  clear  tone ;  she  never  makes  a  bustle  is^ 
moving  ;  she  often  wears  a  gray  silk  dress ;  she  is  neat  alT- 
over :  her  gowns,  and  her  shoes,  and  her  gloves  always  fi'- 
her.  She  is  what  I  call  a  lady,  and  when  I  am  as  tall  ar  - 
she  is,  I  mean  to  be  Uke  her.  Shall  I  suit  you  if  I  am 
Will  you  really  marry  me  ?  * 

Moore  stroked  Jessie's  hair  :  for  a  minute  he  seemed  a^ 
if  he  would  draw  her  nearer  to  him,  but  instead  he  put 
a  little  farther  off. 

'  Oh  I  you  won't  have  me  ?    You  push  me  away.' 
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'Why,  Jessie,  you  care  nothing  about  me:  you  never 
oome  to  see  me  now  at  the  Hollow.' 

'Because  you  don't  ask  me/ 

Hereupon,  Mr.  Moore  gave  both  the  little  girls  an  invita- 
tion to  pay  him  a  visit  next  day,  promising  that,  as  he  was 
^ing  to  Stilbro'  in  the  morning,  he  would  buy  them  each  a 
present,  of  what  nature  he  would  not  then  declare,  but  they 
mast  come  and  see.  Jessie  was  about  to  reply,  when  one  of 
the  boys  unexpectedly  broke  in : — 

'  I  know  that  Miss  Helstone  you  have  all  been  palavering 
about :  she's  an  ugly  girl.  I  hate  her !  I  hate  all  women- 
ites.    I  wonder  what  they  were  made  for.' 

'Martini'  said  his  father — for  Martin  it  was — the  lad 
(mly  answered  by  turning  his  cynical  young  face,  half-arch, 
half-truculent,  towards  the  paternal  chair.  <  Martin,  my 
lad,  thou'rt  a  swaggering  whelp,  now ;  thou  wilt  some  day 
be  an  outrageous  puppy :  but  stick  to  those  sentiments  of 
thine.  See,  I'll  write  down  the  words  now  i*  my  pocket- 
book.'  (The  senior  took  out  a  morocco-covered  book,  and 
deliberately  wrote  therein.)  *Ten  years  hence,  Martin,  if 
ikon  and  I  be  both  alive  at  that  day,  I'll  remind  thee  of  that 
speech.' 

'  I'll  say  the  same  then :  I  mean  always  to  hate  women : 
they're  such  dolls :  they  do  nothing  but  dress  themselves 
finely,  and  go  swimming  about  to  be  admired.  I'll  never 
marry :  I'll  be  a  bachelor.' 

*  Stick  to  it !  stick  to  it  I  Hesther '  (addressing  his  wife), 
'  I  was  like  him  when  I  was  his  age,  a  regular  misogamist ; 
wid,  behold  I  by  the  time  I  was  three-and-twenty — being 
then  a  tourist  in  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Lord  knows 
where  I — I  curled  my  hair  every  night  before  I  went  to  bed, 
and  wore  a  ring  i'  my  ear,  and  would  have  worn  one  i'  my 
Dose  if  it  had  been  the  fashion— and  all  that  I  might  make 
DQysel'  pleasing  and  charming  to  the  ladies.  Martin  will  do 
the  like.' 

*  Will  I  ?  Never  I  I've  more  sense.  What  a  Guy  you 
were,  Either  I    As  to  dressing,  I  make  this  vow :  I'll  never 
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dress  more  finely  than  as  you  see  me  at  present  Mr. 
Moore,  I'm  clad  in  blue  cloth  from  top  to  toe,  and  they 
laugh  at  me,  and  call  me  a  sailor  at  the  grammar-schooL  1 
laugh  louder  at  them,  and  say  they  are  all  magpies  and 
parrots,  with  their  coats  one  colour,  and  their  waistcoats 
another,  and  their  trousers  a  third.  I'll  always  wear  blue 
cloth,  and  nothing  but  blue  cloth :  it  is  beneath  a  human 
being's  dignity  to  dress  himself  in  particoloured  garments.' 

'  Ten  years  hence,  Martin,  no  tailor's  shop  will  have 
choice  of  coloiu*s  varied  enough  for  thy  exacting  taste;  no 
perfumer's  stores  essences  exquisite  enough  for  thy  fastidious 
senses.' 

Martin  looked  disdain,  but  vouchsafed  no  further  reply. 
Meantime  Mark,  who  for  some  minutes  had  been  nunmaging 
amongst  a  pile  of  books  on  a  side-table,  took  the  word.  He 
spoke  in  a  peculiarly  slow,  quiet  voice,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  still  irony  in  his  face  not  easy  to  describe. 

'  Mr.  Moore,'  said  he,  '  you  think  perhaps  it  was  a  com- 
pliment on  Miss  Caroline  Helstone's  part  to  say  you  wer^ 
not  sentimental.    I  thought  you  appeared  confused  when- 
my  sisters  told  you  the  words,  as  if  you  felt  flattered :  yoi»- 
turned  red,  just  like  a  certain  vain  little  lad  at  our  school^ 
who  always  thinks  proper  to  blush  when  he  gets  a  rise  iiB- 
the  class.    For  your  benefit,  Mr.  Moore,  I've  been  lookingT 
up  the  word  "  sentimental "  in  the  dictionary,  and  I  find  iW» 
to    mean,    "tinctured    with    sentiment."       On  examining 
fui-ther,   "  sentiment "   is  explained   to   be,  thought,  idea,^^ 
notion.     A  sentimental  man,  then,  is  one  who  has  thoughts^ 
ideas,  notions ;  an  unsentimental  man  is  one  destitute  of^ 
thought,  idea,  or  notion.' 

And  Mark  stopped :  he  did  not  smile,  he  did  not  lool^ 
round  for  admiration  :  he  had  said  his  say,  and  was  silent. 

*  Ma  foi !  mon  ami,'  observed  Mr.  Moore  to  Yorke  ;  '  o^ 
sont  vraiment  des  enfants  terribles,  que  les  v6tres  I  * 

Bose,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  to  Mark'^ 
speech,  replied  to  him: — 'There  are  different  kinds  otf 
thoughts,  ideas,   and  notions,'  said  she,  '  good  and  bad  ^ 
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Bentimental  mast  refer  to  the  bad,  or  Miss  Helstone  must 
have  taken  it  in  that  sense,  for  she  was  not  blaming  Mr. 
Moore ;  she  was  defending  him/ 

'  That's  my  kind  Uttle  advocate/  said  Moore,  taking 
Bose's  hand. 

'  She  was  defending  him/  repeated  Bose,  '  as  I  should 
have  done  had  I  been  in  her  place,  for  the  other  ladies  seemed 
to  speak  spitefully.' 

'Ladies  always  do  speak  spitefully,'  observed  Martin; 
'it  is  the  nature  of  womenites  to  be  spiteful.' 

Matthew  now,  for  the  first  time,  opened  his  Hps  : — *  What 
a  fool  Martin  is,  to  be  always  gabbling  about  what  he  does 
not  understand.' 

'  It  is  my  privilege,  as  a  freeman,  to  gabble  on  whatever 
subject  I  like,'  responded  Martin. 

'You  use  it,  or  rather  abuse  it,  to  such  an  extent/ 
rejoined  the  elder  brother,  *  that  you  prove  you  ought  to  have 
•^en  a  slave.' 

'  A  slave  I  a  slave !  That  to  a  Yorke,  and  from  a  Yorke  I 
^8  fellow,'  he  added,  standing  up  at  the  table,  and  pointing 
^ross  it  to  Matthew — '  this  fellow  forgets,  what  every 
^ttier  in  Briarfield  knows,  that  all  born  of  our  house  have 
^at  arched  instep  imder  which  water  can  flow — proof  that 
**^ere  has  not  been  a  slave  of  the  blood  for  three  hundred 

*  Mountebank  ! '  said  Matthew. 

*  Lads,  be  silent !  *  exclaimed  Mr.  Yorke.  *  Martin,  you 
*^^  a  mischief-maker  :  there  would  have  been  no  disturbance 
^^t  for  you.' 

*  Indeed !  Is  that  correct  ?  Did  I  begin,  or  did  Matthew  ? 
^^  I  spoken  to  him  when  he  accused  me  of  gabbling  like  a 

'  A  presumptuous  fool ! '  repeated  Matthew. 

Here  Mrs.  Yorke  commenced  rocking  herself — rather  a 
portentous  movement  with  her,  as  it  was  occasionally 
*ollowed,  especially  when  Matthew  was  worsted  in  a  conflict, 
^  J  a  fit  of  hysterics. 
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'  I  don't  see  why  I  should  bear  insolence  from  Matthew 
Yorke,  or  what  right  he  has  to  use  bad  language  to  me/ 
observed  Martin. 

*  He  has  no  right,  my  lad ;  but  forgive  your  brother  until 
seventy  and  seven  times/  said  Mr.  Yorke  soothingly. 

'  Always  alike,  and  theory  and  practice  always  adverse ! ' 
murmured  Martin  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

*  Where  art  thou  going,  my  son  ? '  asked  the  father. 

'  Somewhere  where  I  shall  be  safe  from  insult :  if  in  this 
house  I  can  find  any  such  place.' 

Matthew  laughed  very  insolently  :  Martin  threw  a  strange 
look  at  him,  and  trembled  through  all  his  slight  lad's  frame, 
but  he  restrained  himself. 

*  I  suppose  there  is  no  objection  to  my  withdrawing? '  he 
inquired. 

'  No  ;  go,  my  lad :  but  remember  not  to  bear  malice/ 

Martin  went,  and  Matthew  sent  another  insolent  laugh 
after  him.  Bose,  lifting  her  fair  head  from  Moore's  shoulder, 
against  which,  for  a  moment,  it  had  been  resting,  said,  as  she 
directed  a  steady  gaze  to  Matthew — *  Martin  is  grieved,  and 
you  are  glad ;  but  I  would  rather  be  Martin  than  you :  I 
dislike  your  nature.* 

Here  Mr.  Moore,  by  way  of  averting,  or  at  least  escaping 
a  scene — which  a  sob  from  Mi's.  Yorke  warned  him  was 
likely  to  come  on— rose,  and  putting  Jessie  off  his  knee,  he 
kissed  her  and  Rose  ;  reminding  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  sure  and  come  to  the  Hollow  in  good  time  to-morrow 
afternoon  :  then,  having  taken  leave  of  his  hostess,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Yorke — *  May  I  speak  a  word  with  you  ?  *  and  was 
followed  by  him  from  the  room.  Their  brief  conference  took 
place  in  the  hall. 

'Have  you  employment  for  a  good  workman?'  asked 
Moore. 

'  A  nonsense  question  in  these  times,  when  you  know  that 
every  master  has  many  good  workmen  to  whom  he  cannot 
give  full  employment.' 

'  You  must  oblige  me  by  taking  on  this  man,  if  possible/ 
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'  My  lad,  I  can  take  on  no  more  hands  to  oblige  all  Eng- 
land.' 

'  It  does  not  signify ;  I  must  find  him  a  place  somewhere.' 

•Who  is  he?' 

'  William  Farren/ 

*  I  know  William  ;  a  right-down  honest  man  is  William.* 

'  He  has  been  out  of  work  three  months ;  he  has  a  large 
family  :  we  are  sure  they  cannot  live  without  wages :  he  was 
one  of  a  deputation  of  oloth-dressers  who  came  to  me  this 
momingto  complain  and  threaten.  William  did  not  threaten: 
he  only  asked  me  to  give  them  rather  more  time — to  make 
my  changes  more  slowly.  You  know  I  cannot  do  that ; 
straitened  on  all  sides  as  I  am,  I  have  nothing  for  it  but 
to  push  on.  I  thought  it  would  be  idle  to  palaver  long  with 
ihem.  I  sent  them  away,  after  arresting  a  rascal  amongst 
them,  whom  I  hope  to  transport — a  fellow  who  preaches  at 
the  chapel  yonder  sometimes.' 

'  Not  Moses  Barraclough  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

*Ah!  you've  arrested  him?  Good!  Then  out  of  a 
scoundrel  you're  going  to  make  a  martyr  :  you've  done  a  wise 
thing.' 

*  I've  done  a  right  thing.  Well,  the  short  and  the  long  of 
it  i8,  I'm  determined  to  get  Farren  a  place,  and  I  reckon  on 
you  to  give  him  one.' 

*This  is  cool,  however!  *  exclaimed  Mr.  Yorke.  '  What 
tight  have  you  to  reckon  on  me  to  provide  for  your  dismissed 
workmen  ?  What  do  I  know  about  yoiu*  Farrens  and  your 
Williams  ?  I've  heard  he's  an  honest  man ;  but  am  I  to 
Bupport  all  the  honest  men  in  Yorkshire  ?  You  may  say  that 
wodd  be  no  great  charge  to  undertake ;  but  great  or  little, 
I'll  none  of  it.' 

*  Come,  Mr.  Yorke,  what  can  you  find  for  him  to  do  ? ' 
'J find  I    You'll  make  me  use  language  I'm  not  accus- 
tomed to  use.    I  wish  you  would  go  home — here  is  the  door 
--setoff.' 

Moore  sat  down  on  one  of  the  hall  chairs. 
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'  You  can't  give  him  work  in  your  mill— good — but  you 
have  land:  find  him  some  occupation  on  your  land,  Mr. 
Yorke/ 

'  Bob,  I  thought  you  cared  nothing  about  our  ''  lourdauds 
de  paysans  "  ?  I  don't  understand  this  change.' 

'  I  do :  the  fellow  spoke  to  me  nothing  but  truth  and 
sense.  I  answered  him  just  as  roughly  as  I  did  the  rest,  who 
jabbered  mere  gibberish.  I  couldn't  make  distinctions  there 
and  then :  his  appearance  told  what  he  had  gone  through 
lately,  clearer  than  his  words :  but  where  is  the  use  of  ex- 
plaining ?    Let  him  have  work.* 

'  Let  him  have  it  yourself.  If  you  are  so  very  much  in 
earnest,  strain  a  point.' 

*  If  there  was  a  point  left  in  my  afbirs  to  strain,  I  would 
strain  it  till  it  cracked  again  ;  but  I  received  letters  this 
morning  which  show  me  pretty  nearly  where  I  stand,  and  it 
is  not  far  off  the  end  of  the  plank.  My  foreign  market,  at 
any  rate,  is  gorged.  If  there  is  no  change-  if  there  dawns 
no  prospect  of  peace — if  the  Orders  in  Coimcil  are  not,  at  least, 
suspended,  so  as  to  open  our  way  in  the  West — I  do  not  know 
where  I  am  to  turn.  I  see  no  more  light  than  if  I  were  sealed 
in  a  rock ;  so  that  for  me  to  pretend  to  offer  a  man  a  livelihood 
would  be  to  do  a  dishonest  thing.' 

*  Gome,  let  us  take  a  turn  on  the  front :  it  is  a  starlight 
night,'  said  Mr.  Yorke. 

They  passed  out,  closing  the  front-door  after  them, 
and,  side  by  side,  paced  the  frost-white  pavement  to  and 
fro. 

'  Settle  about  Farren  at  once,'  urged  Mr.  Moore.  '  You 
have  large  fruit-gardens  at  Yorke  Mills:  he  is  a  good 
gardener :  give  him  work  there.* 

*  Well,  so  be  it.  I'll  send  for  him  to-morrow,  and  we'll 
see.  And  now,  my  lad,  you're  concerned  about  the  condition 
of  your  affairs  ?  ' 

*  Yes  :  a  second  failure — which  I  may  delay,  but  which, 
at  this  moment,  I  see  no  way  finally  to  avert — would  bhght 
the  name  of  Moore  completely ;  and  you  are  aware  I  had  fine 
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intentions  of  paying  off  every  debt,  and  re-establishing  the 
old  firm  on  its  former  basis/ 

'  You  want  capital — that's  all  you  want.* 
'  Yes ;  but  you  might  as  well  say  that  breath  is  all  a  dead 
man  wants  to  live.' 

*  I  know— I  know  capital  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking ; 
and  if  you  were  a  married  man,  and  had  a  family,  like  me,  I 
should  think  your  case  pretty  nigh  desperate ;  but  the  young 
and  unencumbered  have  chances  peculiar  to  themselves.  I 
hear  gossip  now  and  then  about  your  being  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  this  miss  and  that ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  none 
of  it  true?' 

'You  may  well  suppose  that :  I  think  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  be  dreaming  of  marriage.  Marriage  !  I  cannot  bear  the 
word:  it  sounds  so  silly  and  Utopian.  I  have  settled  it 
decidedly  that  marriage  and  love  are  superfluities,  intended 
only  for  the  rich,  who  live  at  ease,  and  have  no  need  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow ;  or  desperations,  the  last  and  reck- 
less joy  of  the  deeply  wretched,  who  never  hope  to  rise  out  of 
the  slough  of  their  utter  poverty.' 

'  I  should  not  think  so  if  I  were  circumstanced  as  you  are : 
I  should  think  I  could  very  likely  get  a  wife  with  a  few  thou- 
sands, who  would  suit  both  me  and  my  affairs.' 
'  I  wonder  where  ?  * 
'  Would  you  try,  if  you  had  a  chance  ?  * 

*  I  don't  know :  it  depends  on— in  short  it  depends  on  many 
things.* 

*  Would  you  take  an  old  woman  ? ' 

*  I'd  rather  break  stones  on  the  road.* 

*  So  would  I.    Would  you  take  an  ugly  one  ? ' 

*Bah  I  I  hate  ugliness  and  delight  in  beauty :  my  eyes 
and  heart,  Yorke,  take  pleasure  in  a  sweet,  young,  fair  face, 
w  they  are  repelled  by  a  grim,  rugged,  meagre  one :  soft 
delicate  lines  and  hues  please — harsh  ones  prejudice  me.  I 
^on'thave  an  ugly  wife.' 

'  Not  if  she  were  rich  ?  * 

'  Not  if  she  were  dressed  in  gems.     I  could  not  love— I 
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could  not  fancy — I  conld  not  endure  her.  My  taste  most 
have  satisfaction,  or  disgust  would  break  out  in  despotism — 
or  worse — freeze  to  utter  iciness/ 

'  What,  Bob,  if  you  married  an  honest,  good-natured,  and 
wealthy  lass,  though  a  little  hard-favoured,  couldn't  you  put 
up  with  the  high  cheek-bones,  the  rather  wide  mouth,  and 
reddish  hair  ? ' 

*  I'll  never  try,  I  tell  you.  Grace  at  least  I  will  have,  and 
youth  and  symmetry — yes,  and  what  I  call  beauty.' 

'  And  poverty,  and  a  nursery  full  of  bairns  you  can  neither 
clothe  nor  feed,  and  very  soon  an  anxious  faded  mother — 
and  then  bankruptcy,  discredit — a  life-long  struggle.' 

*  Let  me  alone,  Yorke.' 

'  If  you  are  romantic,  Bobert,  and  especially  if  you  are 
already  in  love,  it  is  of  no  use  talking.' 

*  I  am  not  romantic.  I  am  stript  of  romance  as  bare  as 
the  white  tenters  in  that  field  are  of  doth.' 

*  Always  use  such  figures  of  speech,  lad ;  I  can  under- 
stand them :  and  there  is  no  love-afifair  to  disturb  your 
judgment  ?  * 

'I  thought  I  had  said  enough  on  that  subject  before. 
Love  for  me  ?    Stuff ! ' 

*  Well,  then ;  if  you  are  sound  both  in  heart  and  head» 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  profit  by  a  good 
chance  if  it  offers  :  therefore,  wait  and  see.* 

*  You  are  quite  oracular,  Yorke.' 

*  I  think  I  am  a  bit  i'  that  line.  I  promise  ye  naught 
and  I  advise  ye  naught ;  but  I  bid  ye  keep  your  heart  up, 
and  be  guided  by  circumstances.' 

'  My  namesake  the  physician's  almanack  could  not  speak 
more  guardedly.* 

'In  the  meantime,  I  care  naught  about  ye,  Bobert 
Moore  :  ye  are  nothing  akin  to  me  or  mine,  and  whether  ye 
lose  or  find  a  fortune  it  mak's  no  difference  to  me.  Go 
home,  now :  it  has  stricken  ten.  Miss  Hortense  will  be 
wondering  where  ye  are.* 


CHAPTER  X 

OLD  MAIDS 

raiiTwuirtJff,  and  spring  matured.    The  surface  of  England 
^^egan  to  look  pleasant:  her  fields  grew  green,  her  hills 
"^h,  her  gardens    blooming;    but  at  heart  she  was  no 
*^tter  :  still  her  poor  were  wretched,  still  their  employers 
^^ere  harassed  :  commerce,  in  some  of  its  branches,  seemed 
^^^reatened  with  paralysis,  for  the  war  continued ;  England's 
Wood  was  shed  and  her  wealth  lavished :  all,  it  seemed,  to 
^ttain  most  inadequate  ends.      Some  tidings  there  were 
^^deed  occasionally  of  successes  in  the  Peninsula,  but  these 
c^me  in  slowly  ;  long  intervals  occurred  between,  in  which 
^o    note  was  heard  but  the  insolent  self-felicitations  of 
^naparte  on  his  continued  triumphs.     Those  who  suffered 
''"otn  the  results  of  the  war  felt  this  tedious,  and — as  they 
^bought — hopeless,  struggle  against  what  their  fears  or  their 
Interests  taught  them  to  regard  as  an  invincible  power,  most 
^^^iifferable  :  they  demanded  peace  on  any  terms :  men  like 
^Oike  and  Moore— and  there  were  thousands  whom  the  war 
^*^^Kjed  where  it  placed  them,   shuddering  on  the  verge  of 
*^^iikruptcy — ^insisted  on  peace  with  the  energy  of  despera- 
tion. 

They  held  meetings ;  they  made  speeches  ;  they  got  up 
t^^lations  to  extort  this  boon :  on  what  terms  it  was  made 
^*^«y  cared  not. 

All  men,  taken  singly,  are  more  or  less  selfish;  and 
T^en  in  bodies  they  are  intensely  so.  The  British  merchant 
^^  no  exception  to  this  rule :  the  mercantile  classes  illustrate 
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it  strikingly.  These  classes  certainly  think  too  exclusively 
of  making  money :  they  are  too  oblivious  of  every  national 
consideration  but  that  of  extending  England's  (i.e.  their 
own)  commerce.  Chivalrous  feeling,  disinterestedness,  pride 
in  honour,  is  too  dead  in  their  hearts.  A  land  ruled  by 
them  alone  would  too  often  make  ignominious  submission — 
not  at  all  from  the  motives  Christ  teaches,  but  rather  from 
;  those  Mammon  instils.  During  the  late  war,  the  tradesmen 
of  England  would  have  endured  buffets  from  the  French  on 
the  right  cheek  and  on  the  left ;  their  cloak  they  would 
have  given  to  Napoleon,  and  then  have  politejy  offered  him 
their  coat  also,  nor  would  they  have  withheld  tEeir  waist- 
coat if  urged  :  they  would  have  prayed  permission  only  to 
retain  their  one  other  garment,  for  the  sake  of  the  purse  in 
its  pocket.  Not  one  spark  of  spirit,  not  one  symptom  of 
resistance  would  they  have  shown  till  the  hand  of  the 
Corsican  bandit  had  grasped  that  beloved  purse ;  then, 
perhaps,  transfigured  at  once  into  British  bull-dogs,  they 
would  have  sprung  at  the  robber's  throat,  and  there  they 
would  have  fastened,  and  there  hung — inveterate,  insatiable, 
till  the  treasure  had  been  restored.  Tradesmen,  when  they 
speak  against  war,  always  profess  to  hate  it  because  it  is  a 
bloody  and  barbarous  proceeding  :  you  would  think,  to  hear 
them  talk,  that  they  are  peculiarly  civilised — especially 
gentle  and  kindly  of  disposition  to  their  fellow-men.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  narrow  and 
cold-hearted,  have  no  good  feeling  for  any  class  but  their 
own,  are  distant — even  hostile  to  all  others;  call  them 
useless  ;  seem  to  question  their  right  to  exist ;  seem  to 
grudge  them  the  very  air  they  breathe,  and  to  think  the 
circumstance  of  their  eating,  drinking,  and  living  in  decent 
houses  quite  unjustifiable.  They  do  not  know  what  others 
do  in  the  way  of  helping,  pleasing,  or  teaching  their  race ; 
they  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  ;  whoever  is  not 
in  trade,  is  accused  of  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  of  passing 
a  useless  existence.  Long  may  it  be  ere  England  really 
becomes  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  f 
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We  have  already  said  that  Moore  was  no  self-sacrificing 
patriot,   and  we  have  also  explained  what  circumstances 
rendered  him  specially  prone  to  confine  his  attention  and 
efiforts  to  the  furtherance  of  his  individual  interest ;  accord- 
ingly, when  he  felt  himself  urged  a  second  time  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  none  struggled  harder  than  he  against  the  influences 
which  would  have  thrust  him  over.     What  he  could  do 
towards  stirring  agitation  in  the  north  against  the  war,  he 
did,  and  he  instigated  others  whose  money  and  connections 
gave  them  more  power  than  he  possessed.     Sometimes,  by 
flashes,  he  felt  there  was  little  reason  in  the  demands  his 
party  made  on  Government :  when  he  heard  of  all  Europe 
threatened  by  Bonaparte,  and  of  all  Europe  arming  to  resist 
him;  when  he  saw  Bussia  menaced,  and  beheld  Bussia 
rising,  incensed  and  stem,  to  defend  her  frozen  soil,  her 
^Id  provinces  of  serfs,  her  dark  native  despotism,  from  the 
tfead,  the  yoke,  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  victor,  he  knew  that 
England,  a  free  realm,  could  not  the7i  depute  her  sons  to 
^ake  concessions  and  propose  terms  to  the  unjust,  grasping 
French  leader.    When  news  came  from  time  to  time  of  the 
'Qovements  of  that  man  then  representing  England  in  the 
Peninsula ;  of  his  advance   from  success  to  success — that 
^ Vance  so  dehberate  but  so  unswerving,  so  circumspect  but 
*o  certain,  so  '  unhasting '  but  so  *  unresting ; '  when  ho 
^■^ad  Lord  Wellington's  own  despatches  in  the  columns  of 
^e  newspapers,  documents    written   by  Modesty    to    the 
dictation  of  Truth — Moore  confessed  at  heart  that  a  power 
^aswith  the  troops  of  Britain,  of  that  vigilant,  enduring, 
genuine,  unostentatious  sort,  which  must  win  victory  to  the 
^icle  it  led,   in  the  end.    In  the  end !  but  that  end,  he 
fought,  was  yet  far  off ;  and  meantime  he,  Moore,  as  an 
*^dividual,  would  be  crushed,  his  hopes  ground  to  dust :  it 
^'^^  himself  he  had  to  care  for,  his  hopes  he  had  to  pursue, 
^^d  he  would  fulfil  his  destiny. 

He  fulfilled  it  so  vigorously,  that  ere  long  he  came  to  a 

^^isive  rupture  with  his  old  Tory  friend  the  Bector.    They 

^^^*%iTelled  at  a  public  meeting,  and  afterwards  exchanged 
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some  pungent  letters  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Helstone 
denounced  Moore  as  a  Jacobin,  ceased  to  see  him,  would 
not  even  speak  to  him  when  they  met :  he  intimated  also  to 
his  niece,  very  distinctly,  that  her  communications  with 
Hollow's  cottage  must  for  the  present  cease :  she  must  give 
up  taking  French  lessons.  The  language,  he  observed,  was 
a  bad  and  fiivolous  one  at  the  best,  and  most  of  the  works  it 
boasted  were  bad  and  frivolous,  highly  injurious  in  their 
tendency  to  weak  female  minds.  He  wondered  (he  remarked 
parenthetically)  what  noodle  first  made  it  the  fashion  to 
teach  women  French :  nothing  was  more  improper  for 
them;  it  was  like  feeding  a  rickety  child  on  chalk  and 
water-gruel ;  Caroline  must  give  it  up,  and  give  up  her 
cousins  too :  they  were  dangerous  people. 

Mr.  Helstone  quite  expected  opposition  to  this   order : 
he  expected  tears.     Seldom  did  he  trouble  himself  about 
Caroline's  movements,  but  a  vague  idea  possessed  him  that 
she    was    fond    of  going   to    Hollow's    cottage:    also  he/ 
suspected  that  she  liked  Bobert  Moore's  occasional  presence/ 
at  the  Bectory.    The  Cossack  had  perceived  that  whereaa 
if  Malone  stepped  in  of  an  evening  to  make  himself  sociable 
and  charming,  by  pinching  the  ears  of  an  aged  black  oat, 
which   usually  shared  with   Miss  Helstone's  feet  the  ac- 
commodation of  her  foot-stool,  or  by  borrowing  a  fowling- 
piece,  and  banging  away  at  a  tool-shed  door  in  the  garden 
while  enough  of  daylight  remained  to  show  that  conspicuous 
mark— keeping  the  passage  and  sitting-room  doors  mean-    - 
time  uncomfortably  open,  for  the  convenience  of  running  in^ 
and  out  to  announce  his  failures  and  successes  vnth  noisy^ 
brusquerie — he  had  observed  that  under  such  entertainin^s 
circumstances,  Caroline  had  a  trick  of  disappearing,  trippings 
noiselessly    up-stairs,   and    remaining  invisible  till    calle^3 
down  to  supper.     On  the  other  hand,  when  Bobert  Moor^iv 
was  the  guest,  though  he  elicited  no  vivacities  from  the  cal*"" 
did  nothing  to  it,  indeed,  beyond   occasionally  coaxing  ^S 
from  the  stool  to  his  knee,  and  there  letting  it  purr,  climb  ^ 
bis  shoulder  and  rub  its  head  against  his  cheek ;  though  the^Hcr 
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was  no  ear-splitting  cracking  off  of  firearms,  no  diffusion  of 
sulpharous  gunpowder  perfume,  no  noise,  no  boasting,  during 
his  stay,  still  Caroline  sat  in  the  room,  and  seemed  to  find 
wondrous  content  in  the  stitching  of  Jew-basket  pin- 
cushions, and  the  knitting  of  Missionary-basket  socks. 

She  was  very  quiet,  and  Bobert  paid  her  little  attention, 
scarcely  e^er  addressing  his  discourse  to  her;    but   Mr. 
Helstone,  not  being  one  of  those  elderly  gentlemen  who  are 
easily  blinded ;  on  the  contrary,  finding  himself  on  all  occa- 
sions extremely  wide-awake,  had  watched  them  when  they 
bade  each  other  good-night :   he  had  just  seen  their  dyes 
meet  once — only  once.     Some  natures  would  have  taken 
pleasure  in  the  glance  then  surprised,  because  there  was  no 
hann  and  some  delight  in  it.    It  was  by  no  means  a  glance 
of  mutual  intelligence,  for  mutual  love-secrets  existed  not 
between  them :  there  was  nothing  then  of  craft  and  conceal- 
ment   to    offend ;     only   Mr.   Moore's    eyes,   looking    into 
Caroline's,  felt  they  were  clear  and  gentle,  and  Carohne's 
eyes  encountering  Mr.  Moore's  confessed  they  were  manly 
and  searching  :  each  acknowledged  the  charm  in  his  or  her 
own  way.     Moore  smiled  slightly,  and  Caroline  coloured  as 
slightly.     Mr.  Helstone  could,  on  the  spot,  have  rated  them 
both :  they  annoyed  him  :  why  ?  impossible  to  say.    If  you 
had  asked  him  what  Moore  merited  at  that  moment,  he 
^"onld  have  said  '  a  horsewhip ; '  if  you  had  inquired  into 
Caroline's  deserts,  he  would  have  adjudged  her  a  box  on  the 
BatT;  if    you    had  further  demanded  the  reason  of  such 
cbiastisements,  he  would  have  stormed  against  flirtation  and 
loTe-making,  and  vowed  he  would  have  no  such  folly  going 
on  under  his  roof. 

These  private  considerations,  combined  with  political 
^^^asons,  fixed  his  resolution  of  separating  the  cousins.  He 
announced  his  will  to  Caroline  one  evening,  as  she  was 
sitting  at  work  near  the  drawing-room  window :  her  face 
'^'^s  turned  towards  him,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon  it.  It 
^  struck  him  a  few  minutes  before  that  she  was  looking 
P^er  and  quieter  than  she  used  to  look ;  it  had  not  escaped 
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him  either  that  Bobert  Moore's  name  had  never,  for  some 
three  weeks  past,  dropped  from  her  lips ;  nor  during  the 
same  space  of  time  had  that  personage  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Bectory.  Some  suspicion  of  clandestine  meetings 
haunted  his  mind ;  having  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of 
women,  he  always  suspected  them :  he  thought  they 
needed  constant  watching.  It  was  in  a  tone  dryly  significant 
he  desired  her  to  cease  her  daily  visits  to  the  Hollow;  h& 
expected  a  start,  a  look  of  deprecation :  the  start  he  saw,  but 
it  was  a  very  slight  one ;  no  look  whatever  was  directed  to 
him. 

'  Do  you  hear  me  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  uncle.' 

*  Of  course,  you  mean  to  attend  to  what  I  say.' 
'  Yes,  certainly.' 

*  And  there  must  be  no  letter-scribbling  to  your  couan^ 
Hortense :  no  intercourse  whatever.  I  do  not  approve  o£^ 
the  principles  of  the  family ;  they  are  Jacobinical.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Caroline  quietly.  She  acquiesced  then : 
there  was  no  vexed  flushing  of  the  face,  no  gathering  tears : 
the  shadowy  thoughtfulness  which  had  covered  her  featurea 
ere  Mr.  Helstone  spoke  remained  undisturbed :  she  waa 
obedient. 

Yes,  perfectly ;  because  the  mandate  coincided  with  her 
own  previous  judgment ;  because  it  was  now  become  pain 
to  her  to  go  to  Hollow's  cottage ;  nothing  met  her  there  bui 
disappointment :  hope  and  love  had  quitted  that  little  tene- 
ment, for  Robert  seemed  to  have  deserted  its  precincts^ 
Whenever  she  asked  after  him — which  she  very  seldom  did, 
since  the  mere  utterance  of  his  name  made  her  face  grow 
hot — the  answer  was,  he  was  from  home,  or  he  was  quit» 
taken  up  with  business :    Hortense  feared  he  was  killjngr 
himself  by  application  :  he  scarcely  ever  took  a  meal  in  thep- 
house  ;  he  lived  in  the  counting-house. 

At  church  only  Caroline  had  the  chance  of  seeing  him^ 
and  there  she  rarely  looked  at  him  :  it  was  both  too  much^- 
pain  and  too  much  pleasure  to  look :   it  excited  too  mucbs^ 
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emotion  ;  and  that  it  was  all  wasted  emotion,  she  had  learned 
w^ell  to  comprehend. 

Once,  on  a  dark,  wet  Sunday,  when  there  were  few  people 

ait   church,  and  when  especially  certain  ladies  were  absent, 

of  ^hose  observant  faculties  and  tomahawk  tongues  Caroline 

stood  in  awe,  she  had  allowed  her  eye  to  seek  Robert's  pew, 

ftrid  to  rest  a  while  on  its  occupant.    He  was  there  alone  : 

Scrtense  had  been  kept  at  home  by  prudent  considerations 

relative  to  the  rain  and  a  new  spring  *  chapeau.'    During 

the  sermon,  he  sat  with  folded  arms  and  eyes  cast  down, 

looking  very  sad  and  abstracted.    When  depressed,  the  very 

l^ue  of  his  face  seemed  more  dusk  than  when  he  smiled,  and 

^-day  cheek  and  forehead  wore  their  most  tintless  and  sober 

^live.     By  instinct  Caroline  knew,  as  she  examined  that 

feuded  countenance,  that  his  thoughts  were  running  in  no 

^^Bailiar  or  kindly  channel ;   that  they  were  far  away,  not 

'Merely  from  her,  but  from  all  which  she  could  comprehend, 

^^in  which  she  could  sympathise.     Nothing  that  they  had 

^^er  talked  of  together  was  now  in  his  mind  :  he  was  rapt 

'^m  her  by  interests  and  responsibihties  in  which  it  was 

^®ezned  such  as  she  could  have  no  part. 

Caroline  meditated  in  her  own  way  on  the  subject; 
speculated  on  his  feelings,  on  his  Hfe,  on  his  fears,  on  his 
^*te ;  mused  over  the  mystery  of  *  business,'  tried  to  com- 
P^hend  more  about  it  than  had  ever  been  told  her— to 
^derstand  its  perplexities,  habihties,  duties,  exactions ; 
endeavoured  to  realise  the  state  of  mind  of  a '  man  of  business,' 
^  enter  into  it,  feel  what  he  would  feel,  aspire  to  what  he 
^ould  aspire  to.  Her  earnest  wish  was  to  see  things  as 
they  were,  and  not  to  be  romantic.  By  dint  of  effort  she 
^^OTitrived  to  get  a  gUmpse  of  the  light  of  truth  here  and 
*^ere,  and  hoped  that  scant  ray  might  suffice  to  guide  her. 

'Different,  indeed,'  she  concluded,  *is  Robert's  mental 
condition  to  mine :  I  think  only  of  him ;  he  has  no  room,  no 
^isure  to  think  of  me.  The  feehng  called  love  is  and  has 
^^®®n  for  two  years  the  predominant  emotion  of  my  heart ; 
always  there,  always  awake,  always  astir  :  quite  other  feel- 
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ings  absorb  bis  reflections,  and  govern  his  faculties.  He  is 
rising  now,  going  to  leave  the  church,  for  service  is  over. 
Will  he  turn  his  head  towards  this  pew  ? — no — not  onoe — 
be  has  not  one  look  for  me  :  tliat  is  hard  :  a  kind  glance 
would  have  made  me  happy  till  to-morrow ;  I  have  not  got 
it ;  he  would  not  give  it ;  be  is  gone.  Strange  that  grief 
should  now  almost  choke  me,  because  another  human  being's 
eye  has  failed  to  greet  mine.' 

That  Simday  evening,  Mr.  Malone  coming,  as  usual,  to 
pass  it  with  bis  Eector,  Caroline  withdrew  after  tea  to  her 
chamber.  Fanny,  knowing  her  habits,  had  lit  her  a  cheerful 
little  fire,  as  the  weather  was  so  gusty  and  chill.  Closeted 
there,  silent  and  solitary,  what  could  she  do  but  think  ?  She 
noiselessly  paced  to  and  fro  the  carpeted  floor;  her  head 
drooped,  her  hands  folded :  it  was  irksome  to  sit :  the  current 
of  reflection  ran  rapidly  through  her  mind :  to-night  she 
was  mutely  excited. 

Mute  was  the  room, — mute  the  house.  The  double-door 
of  the  study  muffled  the  voices  of  the  gentlemen:  the 
servants  were  quiet  in  the  kitchen,  engaged  with  books  their 
young  mistress  had  lent  them  ;  books  which  she  had  told  them 
were  *  fit  for  Sunday  reading.'  And  she  herself  had  another 
of  the  same  sort  open  on  the  table,  but  she  could  not  read  it : 
its  theology  was  incomprehensible  to  her,  and  her  own  mind 
was  too  busy,  teeming,  wandering,  to  hsten  to  the  language 
of  another  mind. 

Then,  too,  her  imagination  was  full  of  pictures :  imagee 
of  Moore ;  scenes  where  he  and  she  had  been  together ; 
winter  fireside  sketches,  a  glowing  landscape  of  a  hot 
summer  afternoon  passed  with  him  in  the  bosom  of  Nunnely 
wood:  divine  vignettes  of  mild  spring  or  mellow  autumn 
moments,  when  she  had  sat  at  his  side  in  Hollow's  copse, 
listening  to  the  call  of  the  May  cuckoo,  or  sharing  the 
September  treasure  of  nuts  and  ripe  blackberries — a  wild 
dessert  which  it  was  her  morning's  pleasure  to  collect  in 
a  little  basket,  and  cover  with  green  leaves  and  fresh  blos- 
soms, and  her  afternoon's  delight  to  administer  to  Moore, 
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herrj  by  berry,  and  nut  by  nut,  like  a  bird  feeding  its 


Bobert's  features  and  form  were  with  her ;  the  sound  of 

Us   voice  was  quite  distinct  in  her  ear;  his  few  caresses 

seemed   renewed.     But    these    joys    being    hollow,   were, 

erelong,  crushed  in :  the  pictures  faded,  the  voice  failed,  the 

Plenary  clasp  melted  chill  from  her  hand,  and  where  the 

^arm  seal  of  Ups  had  made  impress  on  her  forehead,  it  felt 

^o^  as  if  a  sleety  rain-drop  had  fallen.    She  returned  from 

^o  enchanted  region  to  the  real  world :  for  Nunnely  wood 

^^    June,  she  saw  her  narrow  chamber;  for  the  songs  of 

thirds  in  alleys,  she  heard  the  rain  on  her  casement ;  for  the 

sigh  of  the  south  wind,  came  the  sob  of  the  mournful  east ; 

^Xid  for  Moore's  manly  companionship,  she  had  the  thin 

^Jl-nsion  of  her  own  dim  shadow  on  the  wall.     Turning  from 

^kfce  pale  phantom  which  reflected  herself  in  its  outline,  and 

l^^r  reverie  in  the  drooped  attitude  of  its  dim  head  and 

^<ilourless  tresses,  she  sat  down — inaction  would  suit  the 

ti*ame  of  mind  into  which  she  was  now  declining— she  said 

W^  herself : — *  I  have  to  live,  perhaps,  till  seventy  years.    As 

^^r  as  I  know,   I  have  good  health :    half  a  century  of 

^^cistenoe   may  lie   before  me.     How  am  I  to  occupy  it? 

^^hat  am  I  to  do  to  fill  the  interval  of  time  which  spreads 

V^etween  me  and  the  grave  ?  * 

She  reflected. 

*  I  shall  not  be  married,  it  appears,*  she  continued.     '  I 
Suppose,  as  Robert  does  not  care  for  me,  I  shall  never  have 
^  husband  to  love,  nor  little  children  to  take  care  of.    Till 
lately  I  had  reckoned  securely  on  the  duties  and  affections 
of  wife  and  mother  to  occupy  my  existence.     I  considered, 
somehow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  was  growing  up  to 
the  ordinary  destiny,  and  never  troubled  myself  to  seek  any 
other ;  but  now,  I  perceive  plainly,  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken.    Probably  I  shall  be  an  old  maid.     I  shall  live  to  see 
Robert  married  to  some  one  else,  some  rich  lady :  I  shall 
never  marry.     What  was  I  created  for,  I  wonder  ?    Where 
is  my  place  in  the  world  ? ' 
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She  mused  again. 

'  Ah  !  I  see/  she  pursued  presently  ;  '  that  is  the  question 
which  most  old  maids  are  puzzled  to  solve :  other  people 
solve  it  for  them  by  saying,  '  Your  place  is  to  do  good  to 
others,  to  be  helpful  whenever  help  is  wanted.'     That  is  right     | 
in  some  measure,  and  a  very  convenient  doctrine  for  the 
people  who  hold  it ;  but  I  perceive  that  certain  sets  d 
human  beings  are  very  apt  to  maintain  that  other  sets 
should  give  up  their  lives  to  them  and  their  service,  and  tbea 
they  requite  them  by  praise :  they  call  them  devoted  and 
virtuous.    Is  this  enough  ?    Is  it  to  live  ?    Is  there  not  a> 
terrible  hollowness,  mockery,  want,  craving,  in  that  existenoo 
which  is  given  away  to  others,  for  want  of  something  ot 
your  own  to  bestow  it  on  ?    I  suspect  there  is.     Does  virtiL<^ 
lie  in  abnegation  of  self?    I  do  not  believe  it.     Unda^ 
humility  makes  tyranny;  weak  concession  creates  selfish--' 
ness.    The  Bomish  religion  especially  teaches  renunciation^ 
of  self,   submission  to  others,   and  nowhere  are  found  s^^ 
many  grasping  tyrants  as  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bomish  priests  ' 
hood.     Each  human  being  has  his  share  of  rights.     I  suspect  ^ 
it  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all,  if  eacft^ 
knew  his  allotment,  and  held  to  it  as  tenaciously  as  th^^ 
martyr  to  his  creed.     Queer  thoughts  these,  that  surge  in  m^ 
mind  :  are  they  right  thoughts  ?    I  am  not  certain. 

*  Well,  life  is  short  at  the  best :  seventy  years,  they  sa^ 
pass  like  a  vapour,  like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh ;  an*^ 
every  path  trod  by  human  feet  terminates  in  one  bourne—— 
the  grave :  the  little  chink  in  the  surface  of  this  great  globe—— 
the  furrow  where  the  mighty  husbandman  with  the  soythv- 
deposits  the  seed  he  has  shaken  from  the  ripe  stem;  aiu  " 
there  it  falls,  decays,  and  thence  it  springs  again,  when  tl^ 
world  has  rolled  round  a  few  times  more.  So  much  for  th^ 
body ;  the  soul  meantime  wings  its  long  flight  upward,  fol^3 
its  wings  on  the  brink  of  the  sea  of  fire  and  glass,  ac^ 
gazing  down  through  the  burning  clearness,  finds  the^0 
mirrored  the  vision  of  the  Christian's  triple  Godhead :  tfcrr: 
Sovereign  Father ;  the  Mediating  Son ;  the  Creator  SpL     ^ 
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Such  words,  at  least,  have  been  chosen  to  express  what  is 
inexpressible:  to  describe  what  bafi9es  description.  The 
soul's  real  hereafter,  who  shall  guess  ? ' 

Her  fire  was  decayed  to  its  last  cinder;  Malone  had 
departed ;  and  now  the  study  bell  rang  for  prayers. 

The  next  day  Caroline  had  to  spend  altogether  alone,  her 

uncle  being  gone  to  dine  with  his  friend  Dr.  Boultby,  vicar 

o!  Whinbury.    The  whole  time  she  was  talking  inwardly  in 

the  same  strain :  looking  forwards,  asking  what  she  was  to 

do  with  life.    Fanny,  as  she  passed  in  and  out  of  the  room 

occasionally,  intent  on  housemaid  errands,  perceived  that 

ber  young  mistress  sat  very  still.     She  was  always  in  the 

same  place,  always  bent  industriously  over  a  piece  of  work  : 

she  did  not  lift  her  head  to  speak  to  Fanny,  as  her  custom 

yftLH;  and  when  the  latter    remarked    that  the  day  was 

fine,  and  she  ought  to  take  a  walk,  she  only  said — *  It  is 

cold.' 

'You  are  very  diligent  at  that  sewing,  Miss  Caroline,' 
continued  the  girl,  approaching  her  little  table. 

*  I  am  tired  of  it,  Fanny.* 

*  Then  why  do  you  go  on  with  it  ?    Put  it  down :  read,  or 
do  something  to  amuse  you.' 

*  It  is  solitary  in  this  house,  Fanny :  don't  you  think  so  ? ' 
'I  don't  find  it  so,  miss.     Me  and  Eliza  are  company  for 

^^e another;  but  you  are  quite  too  still — you  should  visit 
*^ore.  Now,  be  persuaded ;  go  up-stairs  and  dress  yourself 
QOaart,  and  go  and  take  tea,  in  a  friendly  way,  with  Miss 
-*^^nn  or  Miss  Ainley ;  I  am  certain  either  of  those  ladies 
^^^uld  be  delighted  to  see  you.* 

'  But  their  houses  are  dismal :  they  are  both  old  maids. 
^*n  certain  old  maids  are  a  very  unhappy  race.' 

•  Not  they,  miss  :  they  can't  be  unhappy ;  they  take  such 
^^^  of  themselves.    They  are  all  selfish.* 

*  Miss  Ainley  is  not  selfish,  Fanny  :  she  is  always  doing 
^^^^od.  How  devotedly  kind  she  was  to  her  stepmother,  as 
.^^g  as  the  old  lady  lived ;  and  now  when  she  is  quite  alone 

^  tihe  world,  without  brother  or  sister,  or  any  one  to  care 
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for  her,  how  charitable  she  is  to  the  poor,  as  for  as  her  means 
permit  1  Still,  nobody  thinks  much  of  her,  or  has  pleasure 
in  going  to  see  her :  and  how  gentlemen  always  sneer  at 
her!  * 

'  They  shouldn't,  miss ;  I  believe  she  is  a  good  woman: 
but  gentlemen  think  only  of  ladies'  looks/ 

'I'll  go  and  see  her,'  exclaimed  Caroline,  starting  up: 
*  and  if  she  asks  me  to  stay  to  tea,  I'll  stay.  How  wrong  i1 
is  to  neglect  people  because  they  are  not  pretty,  and  young 
and  merry !  And  I  will  certainly  call  to  see  Miss  Mann 
too:  she  may  not  be  amiable;  but  what  has  made  he 
unamiable  ?    What  has  life  been  to  her  ?  * 

Fanny  helped  Miss  Helstone  to  put  a,WB,y  her  work,  an< 
afterwards  assisted  her  to  dress. 

'  Yau*l\  not  be  an  old  maid,  Miss  Caroline,'  she  said,  as  sh 
tied  the  sash  of  her  brown-silk  frock,  having  previousl 
smootlied  her  soft,  full,  and  shining  curls ;  '  there  are  u 
signs  of  an  old  maid  about  you.* 

Caroline  looked  at  the  little  mirror  before  her,  and  sb 
thought  there  were  some  signs.  She  could  see  that  she  wa 
altered  within  the  last  month ;  that  the  hues  of  her  con 
plexion  were  paler,  her  eyes  changed — a  wan  shade  seeme 
to  circle  them,  her  countenance  was  dejected  :  she  was  no 
in  short,  so  pretty  or  so  fresh  as  she  used  to  be.  She  di 
tantly  hinted  this  to  Fanny,  from  whom  she  got  no  direi 
answer,  only  a  remark  that  people  did  vary  in  their  look! 
but  that  at  her  age  a  little  falling  away  signified  nothing,- 
she  would  soon  come  round  again,  and  be  plumper  and  rosi 
than  ever.  Having  given  this  assurance,  Fanny  show< 
singular  zeal  in  ^Tapping  her  up  in  warm  shawls  and  han 
kerchiefs,  till  Caroline,  nearly  smothered  with  the  weigl 
was  fain  to  resist  further  additions. 

She  paid  her  visits  :  first  to  Miss  Mann,  for  this  was  tl 
most  difficult  point :  Miss  Mann  was  certainly  not  quite 
lovable  person.  Till  now,  Caroline  had  always  imhesite 
ingly  declared  she  disliked  her,  and  more  than  once  she  hi 
joined  her  cousin  Robert  in  laughing  at  some  of  her  pec 
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iarities.  Moore  was  not  habitually  given  to  sarcasm, 
especially  on  anything  humbler  or  weaker  than  himself ;  but 
le  had  once  or  twice  happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  Miss 
Vl&nn  had  made  a  call  on  his  sister,  and  after  listening  to 
lex  conversation  and  viewing  her  features  for  a  time,  he  had 
^one  out  into  the  garden  where  his  httle  cousin  was  tending 
iome  of  his  favourite  flowers,  and  while  standing  near  and 
(hatching  her,  he  had  amused  himself  with  comparing  fair 
^outh— delicate  and  attractive — ^with  shrivelled  eld,  livid  and 
loveless,  and  in  jestingly  repeating  to  a  smiling  girl  the 
^negar  discourse  of  a  cankered  old  maid.  Once  on  such 
%i]  occasion,  Caroline  had  said  to  him,  looking  up  from  the 
^^uriant  creeper  she  was  binding  to  its  frame, — *AhI 
Robert,  you  do  not  like  old  maids.  I,  too,  should  come 
'Wilder  the  lash  of  your  sarcasm,  if  I  were  an  old  maid.' 

'  You  an  old  maid  1 '  he  had  replied.  '  A  piquant  notion 
suggested  by  lips  of  that  tint  and  form.  I  can  fancy  you, 
bough,  at  forty,  quietly  dressed,  pale  and  sunk,  but  still  with 
hat  straight  nose,  white  forehead,  and  those  soft  eyes.  I 
^^ppose,  too,  you  will  keep  your  voice,  which,  has  another 
*  timbre"  than  that  hard,  deep  organ  of  Miss  Mann's. 
Murage,  Gary  1— even  at  fifty  you  will  not  be  repulsive.' 

'Miss  Mann  did  not  make  herself,  or  tune  her  voice, 
Eobert.' 

'  Nature  made  her  in  the  mood  in  which  she  makes  her 

briars  and  thorns :  whereas  for  the  creation  of  some  women, 

she  reserves  the  May  morning  hours,  when  with  light  and 

dew  she  wooes  the  primrose  from  the  turf,  and  the  lily  from 

^  wood-moss.* 

Ushered  into  Miss  Mann's  little  parlour,  Caroline  found 
^er,  as  she  always  found  her,  surrounded  by  perfect  neat- 
^t  cleanliness,  and  comfort  (after  all,  is  it  not  a  virtue 
iQ  old  maids  that  solitude  rarely  makes  them  negligent  or 
Orderly  ?) ;  no  dust  on  her  polished  furniture,  none  on  her 
f*T^t,  fresh  flowers  in  the  vase  on  her  table,  a  bright  fire 
^  the  grate.     She  herself  sat  primly  and  somewhat  grimly- 
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tidy  iu  a  cushioned  rooking-chair,  her  hands  busied  wiik 
some  knitting :  this  was  her  favourite  work,  as  it  required 
the  least  exertion.  She  scarcely  rose  as  Caroline  entered; 
to  avoid  excitement  was  one  of  Miss  Mann's  aims  in  life: 
she  had  been  composing  herself  ever  since  she  came  down  I 
in  the  morning,  and  had  just  attained  a  certain  lethargie 
state  of  tranquillity  when  the  visitor's  knock  at  the  door 
startled  her,  and  undid  her  day's  work.  She  was  scaroely 
pleased,  therefore,  to  see  Miss  Helstone :  she  received  her 
with  reserve,  bade  her  be  seated  with  austerity,  and  when 
she  got  her  placed  opposite,  she  fixed  her  with  her  eye. 

This  was  no  ordinary  doom — to  be  fixed  with  MiflS 
Mann's  eye.  Eobert  Moore  had  undergone  it  once,  and  had 
never  forgotten  the  circumstance. 

He  considered  it  quite  equal  to  anything  Medusa  conld 
do  ;  he  professed  to  doubt  whether,  since  that  infliction,  his 
flesh  had  been  quite  what  it  was  before — whether  there  was 
not  something  stony  in  its  texture.  The  gaze  had  had 
such  an  effect  on  him  as  to  drive  him  promptly  from  the 
apartment  and  house ;  it  had  even  sent  him  straightway  up 
to  the  Rectory,  where  he  had  appeared  in  Caroline's 
presence  with  a  very  queer  face,  and  amazed  her  by 
demanding  a  cousinly  salute  on  the  spot,  to  rectify  a  damage 
that  had  been  done  liim. 

Certainly  Miss  Mann  had  a  formidable  eye  for  one  of  the 
softer  sex :  it  was  prominent,  and  showed  a  great  deal  of 
the  white,  and  looked  as  steadily,  as  unwinkingly,  at  you  as 
if  it  were  a  steel  ball  soldered  in  her  head ;  and  when,  while 
looking,  she  began  to  talk  in  an  indescribably  dry  monotonous 
tone — a  tone  without  vibration  or  inflection — you  felt  as  if  * 
graven  image  of  some  bad  spirit  were  addressing  you.    But 
it  was  all  a  figment  of  fancy,  a  matter  of  surface.    Mis^ 
Mann's   goblin-grimness   scarcely  went    deeper  than  the 
angel-sweetness    of    hundreds    of    beauties.     She   vras  * 
perfectly  honest,  conscientious  woman,  who  had  performed 
duties  in  her  day  from  whose  severe  anguish  many  a  huma^ 
Peri,  gazelle-eyed,  silken-tressed,  and  silver-tongued,  woul^ 
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have  shrank  appalled:  she  had  passed  alone  through 
protracted  scenes  of  suffering,  exercised  rigid  self-denial, 
made  large  sacrifices  of  time,  money,  health,  for  those  who 
had  repaid  her  only  by  ingratitude,  and  now  her  main — 
almost  her  sole — fault  was,  that  she  was  censorious. 

Censorious  she  certainly  was.  Caroline  had  not  sat  five 
minntes  ere  her  hostess,  still  keeping  her  under  the  spell  of 
that  dread  and  Gorgon  gaze,  began  flaying  alive  certain  of 
^  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  went  to  work  at 
this  business  in  a  singularly  cool,  deliberate  manner,  like 
some  surgeon  practising  with  his  scalpel  on  a  lifeless  subject : 
she  made  few  distinctions ;  she  allowed  scarcely  any  one 
to  be  good;  she  dissected  impartially  almost  all  her 
acquaintance.  If  her  auditress  ventured  now  and  then  to 
put  in  a  palliative  word,  she  set  it  aside  with  a  certain 
disdain.  Still,  though  thus  pitiless  in  moral  anatomy,  she 
was  no  scandal-monger :  she  never  disseminated  really 
Doalignant  or  dangerous  reports :  it  was  not  her  heart  so 
Qiuch  as  her  temper  that  was  wrong. 

Caroline  made  this  discovery  for  the  first  time  to-day ; 
&nd,  moved  thereby  to  regret  divers  unjust  judgments  she 
had  more  than  once  passed  on  the  crabbed  old  maid,  she 
hegan  to  talk  to  her  softly,  not  in  sympathizing  words,  but 
with  a  sympathizing  voice.  The  loneliness  of  her  condition 
Blanck  her  visitor  in  a  new  light ;  as  did  also  the  character 
of  her  ugliness— a  bloodless  pallor  of  complexion,  and 
deeply  worn  lines  of  feature.  The  girl  pitied  the  solitary 
aud  afflicted  woman  ;  her  looks  told  what  she  felt :  a  sweet 
countenance  is  never  so  sweet  as  when  the  moved  heart 
abates  it  with  compassionate  tenderness.  Miss  Mann, 
seeing  such  a  countenance  raised  to  her,  was  touched  in  her 
^:  she  acknowledged  her  sense  of  the  interest  thus 
Unexpectedly  shown  in  her,  who  usually  met  with  only 
coldness  and  ridicule,  by  replying  to  her  candidly.  Com- 
municative on  her  own  afiEairs  she  usually  was  not,  because 
^0  one  cared  to  listen  to  her ;  but  to-day  she  became  so, 
^  ber  confidant  shed  tears  as  she  heard  her  speak :  for 
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she  told  of  oniel,  slow-wasting,  obstinate  BofEorings.  Well 
might  she  be  corpse-like :  well  might  she  look  grim,  and 
never  smile ;  well  might  she  wish  to  avoid  excitement,  to 
gain  and  retain  composure !  Caroline,  when  she  knew  all, 
acknowledged  that  Miss  Mann  was  rather  to  be  admired  for 
fortitude  than  blamed  for  moroseness.  Header !  when  pa 
behold  an  aspect  for  whose  constant  gloom  and  frown  yoa 
cannot  account,  whose  unvarying  doud  exasperates  yon  by 
its  apparent  causelessness,  be  sure  that  there  is  a  cankr 
somewhere,  and  a  canker  not  the  less  deeply  oorroding 
because  concealed. 

Miss  Mann  felt  that  she  was  understood  partly,  and  i 
wished  to  be  understood  further;  for,  however  old,  plain, 
humble,  desolate,  aflSicted  we  may  be,  so  long  as  our  hearts 
presei-ve  the  feeblest  spark  of  life,  they  preserve  also,  shiver- 
ing near  that  pale  ember,  a  starved,  ghostly  longing  for 
appreciation  and  affection.  To  this  extenuated  spectre, 
perhaps,  a  crumb  is  not  thrown  once  a  year;  but  when 
ahungered  and  athirsb  to  famine — when  all  humanity  hw 
forgotten  the  dying  tenant  of  a  decaying  house— Divine 
Mercy  remembers  the  mourner,  and  a  shower  of  manna 
falls  for  lips  that  earthly  nutriment  is  to  pass  no  more. 
Biblical  promises,  heard  first  in  health,  but  then  unheeded, 
come  whispering  to  the  couch  of  sickness :  it  is  felt  that  ft 
pitying  God  watches  what  all  mankind  have  forsaken;  the 
tender  compassion  of  Jesus  is  recalled  and  relipd  on :  the 
faded  eye,  gazing  beyond  Time,  sees  a  Home,  a  Friend,  » 
Refuge  in  Eternity. 

Miss  Mann,  drawn  on  by  the  still  attention  of  her 
listener,  proceeded  to  allude  to  circumstances  in  her  past 
life.  She  spoke  like  one  who  tells  the  truth — simply,  aad 
with  a  certain  reserve ;  she  did  not  boast,  nor  did  sb® 
exaggerate.  Caroline  found  that  the  old  maid  had  been  ^ 
most  devoted  daughter  and  sister,  an  unwearied  watcher  by 
lingering  deathbeds;  that  to  prolonged  and  unrelaxii^S 
attendance  on  the  sick,  the  malady  that  now  poisoned  h^^ 
own  life  owed  its  origin ;  that  to  one  v^etched  relative  s^i^ 
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had  been  a  support  and  succour  in  the  depths  of  self -earned 
degradation,  and  that  it  was  still  her  hand  which  kept  him 
from  utter  destitution.  Miss  Helstone  stayed  the  whole 
evening,  omitting  to  pay  her  other  intended  visit ;  and  when 
she  left  Miss  Mann,  it  was  with  the  determination  to  try  in 
future  to  excuse  her  faults,  never  again  to  make  light  of  her 
peculiarities  or  to  laugh  at  her  plainness ;  and,  above  all 
things,  not  to  neglect  her,  but  to  come  once  a  week,  and  to 
offer  her,  from  one  human  heart  at  least,  the  homage  of 
affection  and  respect :  she  felt  she  could  now  sincerely  give 
her  a  small  tribute  of  each  feehng. 

Caroline,  on  her  return,  told  Fanny  she  was  very  glad 

she  had  gone  out,  as  she  felt  much  better  for  the  visit.    The 

next  day  she  failed  not  to  seek  Miss  Ainley.     This  lady 

was  in  narrower  circumstances  than  Miss  Mann,  and  her 

dwelling  was  more  humble :  it  was,  however,  if  possible,  yet 

more  exquisitely  clean ;  though  the  decayed  gentlewoman 

conld  not  afford  to  keep  a  servant,  but  waited  on  herself,  and 

had  only  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  little  girl  who  lived 

in  a  cottage  near. 

Not  only  was  Miss  Ainley  poorer,  but  she  was  even 
plainer  than  the  other  old  maid.  In  her  first  youth  she 
must  have  been  ugly ;  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  she  was  very 
ngly.  At  first  sight,  all  but  peculiarly  well-disciplined 
Diinds  were  apt  to  turn  from  her  with  annoyance :  to 
conceive  against  her  a  prejudice,  simply  on  the  ground  of 
her  unattractive  look.  Then  she  was  prim  in  dress  and 
"manner:  she  looked,  spoke,  and  moved  the  complete  old 
QUiid. 

Her  welcome  to  Caroline  was  formal,  even  in  its  kind- 
ness—for it  was  kind ;  but  Miss  Helstone  excused  this. 
She  knew  something  of  the  benevolence  of  the  heart  which 
*^t  under  that  starched  kerchief ;  all  the  neighbourhood — 
*^  least  all  the  female  neighbourhood— knew  something  of 
^*'  no  one  spoke  against  Miss  Ainley  except  lively  young 
gentlemen,  and  inconsiderate  old  ones,  who  declared  her 
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Caroline  was  soon  at  home  in  that  tiny  parlonr ;  a  kind 
hand  took  from  her  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  installed  her 
in  the  most  comfortable  seat  near  the  fire.    The  yoxmg  and 
the  antiquated  woman  were  presently  deep  in  Idndly  oon-     j 
versation,  and  soon  Caroline  beoame  aware  of  the  power  a 
most  serene,  unselfish,  and  benignant  mind  oould  exeicue     j 
over  those  to  whom  it  was  developed.    She  talked  never  of     j 
herself— always  of  others.    Their  faults  she  passed  over;     ' 
her  theme  was  their  wants,  which  she  sought  to  supply; 
their  sufferings,  which  she  longed  to  alleviate.      She  wae 
religious — a  professor  of  religion — what  some  would  call  ft 
'saint,'  and  she  referred  to  reUgion  often  in  sanctioned 
phrase — in  phrase  which  those  who  possess   a  peroeptiou 
of  the  ridiculous,  without  owning  the  power  of  exactly 
testing  and  truly  judging  character,  would  certainly  hav^ 
esteemed  a  proper  subject  for  satire — a  matter  for  mimicry 
and  laughter.    They  would  have  been  hugely  mistaken  f(^^ 
their  pains.     Sincerity  is  never  ludicrous;    it  is    alwa]f^ 
respectable.    Whether  truth — ^be  it  religious  or  moral  trutiTl 
— speak  eloquently  and  in  well-chosen  language  or  not,  i'ft^ 
voice  should  be  heard  with  reverence.      Let  those  wlx.^ 
cannot  nicely,  and  with  certainty,  discern  the  differen<csi 
between  the  tones  of  hypocrisy  and  those  of  sincerity,  nev^sr 
presume  to  laugh  at  all,  lest  they  should  have  the  miserat>]e 
misfortune  to  laugh  in  the  wrong  place,  and  commit  impi^^ 
when  they  think  they  are  achieving  wit. 

Not  from  Miss  ^nley's  own  Ups  did  Caroline  hear  of  li«r 
good  works ;  but  she  knew  much  of  them  nevertheless ;  lier 
beneficence  was  the  familiar  topic  of  the  poor  in  BriarfieU. 
They  were  not  works  of  almsgiving :  the  old  maid  was  too 
poor  to  give  much,  though  she  straitened  herself  to  privation 
that  she  might  contribute  her  mite  when  needful :  ttiey  were 
the  works  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  far  more  difficult  to  perform 
than  those  of  a  Lady  Bountiful.    She  would  watch  by  any 
sick-bed :  she  seemed  to  fear  no  disease ;  she  would  narse 
the  poorest  whom  none  else  would  nurse :  she  was  serene, 
humble,  kind,  and  equable  through  everything. 
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For  this  goodness  she  got  but  little  reward  in  this  life. 

if  any  of  the  poor  became  so  accustomed  to  her  services  that 

they   hardly  thanked  her  for  them:   the  rich  heard  them 

mentioned  with  wonder,  but  were  silent,  from  a  sense  of 

shame  at  the  difference  between  her  sacrifices  and  their  own. 

Many  ladies,  however,  respected  her  deeply ;  they  could  not 

help  it ;  one  gentleman — one  only — gave  her  his  friendship 

and  perfect  confidence:   this  was  Mr.  Hall,  the  vicar  of 

Nunnely.    He  said,  and  said  truly,  that  her  life  came  nearer 

the  life  of  Christ,  than  that  of  any  other  human  being  he  had 

ever  met  with.    You  must  not  think,  reader,  that  in  sketching 

^iss  Ainley's  character,  I  depict  a  figment  of  imagination — 

xio — we  se^  the  originals  of  such  portraits  in  real  life  only. 

Miss  Helstone  studied  well  the  mind  and  heart  now 

revealed  to  her.     She  fo\md  no  high  intellect  to  admire  :  the 

old  maid  was  merely  sensible ;  but  she  discovered  so  much 

goodness,  so  much  usefulness,  so  much  mildness,  patience, 

truth,  that  she  bent  her  own  mind  before  Miss  Ainley's  in 

reverence.    What  was  her  love  of  nature,  what  was  her  sense 

of  beauty,  what  were  her  more  varied  and  fervent  emotions, 

'What  was  her  deeper  power  of  thought,  what  her  wider 

capacity  to  comprehend,  compared  to  the  practical  excellence 

of  this  good  woman  ?    Momently,  they  seemed  only  beautiful 

forms  of  selfish  delight ;  mentally,  she  trod  them  under  foot. 

It  is  true,  she  still  felt  with  pain  that  the  life  which  made 

Miss  Ainley  happy  could  not  make  her  happy :  pure  and  active 

^  it  was,  in  her  heart  she  deemed  it  deeply  dreary  because 

H  was  so  loveless — to  her  ideas,  so  forlorn.    Yet,  doubtless, 

she  reflected,  it  needed  only  habit  to  make  it  practicable  and 

^^greeable  to  any  one :    it  was  despicable,  she  felt,  to  pine 

sentimentally,  to  cherish  secret  griefs,  vain  memories ;  to  be 

^,  to  waste  youth  in  aching  languor,  to  grow  old  doing 


'I  will  bestir  myself,*  was  her  resolution,  '  and  try  to  be 
^  if  I  cannot  be  good.' 

She  proceeded  to  make  inquiry  of  Miss  Ainley,  if  she  could 
help  her  in  anything.    Miss  Ainley,  glad  of  an  assistant,  told 
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her  that  she  could,  and  indioated  some  poor  families  in 
Briarfield  that  it  was  desirable  she  should  visit ;  giving  her 
likewise,  at  her  further  request,  some  work  to  do  for  certain 
poor  women  who  had  many  children,  and  who  were  unskilled 
in  using  the  needle  for  themselves. 

Caroline  went  home,  laid  her  plans,  and  took  a  resolve  not 
to  swerve  from  them.  She  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  her 
time  for  her  various  studies,  and  a  certain  portion  for  doing 
anything  Miss  Ainley  might  direct  her  to  do ;  the  remainder 
was  to  be  spent  in  exercise ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  left  for 
the  indulgence  of  such  fevered  thoughts  as  had  poisoned  last 
Sunday  evening. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  executed  her  plans  conscientiously, 
perseveringly.  It  was  very  hard  work  at  first — ^it  was  even 
hard  work  to  the  end,  but  it  helped  her  to  stem  and  keep 
down  anguish :  it  forced  her  to  be  employed ;  it  forebade  her 
to  brood  :  and  gleams  of  satisfaction  chequered  her  gray  life 
here  and  there  when  she  foimd  she  had  done  good,  imparted 
pleasure,  or  allayed  sufifering. 

Yet  I  must  speak  truth;  these  efforts  brought  bar 
neither  health  of  body  nor  continued  peace  of  mind :  with 
them  all,  she  wasted,  grew  more  joyless  and  more  wan ;  with 
them  all,  her  memory  kept  harping  on  the  name  of  Bobert 
Moore :  an  elegy  over  the  past  still  rung  constantly  in  her 
ear  ;  a  funereal  inward  cry  haunted  and  harassed  her :  the 
heaviness  of  a  broken  spirit,  and  of  pining  and  palsying 
faculties,  settled  slow  on  her  buoyant  youth.  Winter  seemed 
conquering  her  spring  :  the  mind's  soil  and  its  treasures  were 
freezing  gradually  to  barren  stagnation. 
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FIBLDHEAD 

BT  Caroline  refused  tamely  to  succumb :  she  had  native 
xength  in  her  girl's  heart,  and  she  used  it.  Men  and  women 
ever  struggle  so  hard  as  when  they  struggle  alone,  without 
ntness,  counsellor,  or  confidant ;  unencouraged,  imadvised, 
knd  unpitied. 

Miss  Helstone  was  in  this  position.    Her  sufferings  were 

W  only  spur ;  and  being  very  real  and  sharp,  they  roused 

ber  spirit  keenly.    Bent  on  victory  over  a  mortal  pain,  she 

did  her  best  to  quell  it.    Never  had  she  been  seen  so  busy, 

80  studious,  and,  above  all,  so  active.     She  took  walks  in  all 

leathers — long  walks  in  soUtary  directions.     Day  by  day  she 

eame  back  in  the  evening,  pale  and  wearied-looking,  yet 

leemingly  not  fatigued  ;  for  still,  as  soon  as  she  had  thrown 

off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  she  would,  instead  of  resting,  begin 

topace  her  apartment :  sometimes  she  would  not  sit  down  till 

ihe  was  Uterally  faint.    She  said  she  did  this  to  tire  herself 

^  that  she  might  sleep  soundly  at  night.    But  if  that  was 

W  aim  it  was  unattained,  for  at  night,  when  others  slum- 

liered,  she  was  tossing  on  her  pillow,  or  sitting  at  the  foot  of 

W  couch   in  the  darkness,  forgetful,  apparently,  of  the 

necessity  of  seeking  repose.     Often,  unhappy  girl  I  she  was 

oying — crjring  in  a  sort  of  intolerable  despair,  which,  when 

il  rashed  over  her,  smote  down  her  strength,  and  reduced  her 

to  childlike  helplessness. 

When  thus  prostrate,  temptations  besieged  her :  weak 
Qggestions  whispered  in  her  weary  heart  to  write  to  Eobert, 
od  say  that  she  was  unhappy  because  she  was  forbidden  to 
36  him  and  Hortense,  and  that  she  feared  he  would  with- 
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draw  his  friendship  (not  love)  from  her,  and  forget  her  en- 
tirely, and  begging  him  to  remember  her,  and  sometimes  to 
write  to  her.  One  or  two  such  letters  she  actually  indited, 
but  she  never  sent  them  :  shame  and  good  sense  forbade. 

At  last  the  Hfe  she  led  reached  the  point  when  it  seemed 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  that  she  must  seek  and  find  a 
change  somehow,  or  her  heart  and  head  would  fail  undBrtiw 
pressure  which  strained  them.  She  longed  to  leave  BriaiflBU, 
to  go  to  some  very  distant  place.  She  longed  for  sometfiiFig 
else :  the  deep,  secret,  anxious  yearning  to  discover  ml 
know  her  mother  strengthened  daily ;  but  with  the  denre 
was  coupled  a  doubt,  a  dread — if  she  knew  hery  could  she 
love  her?  There  was  cause  for  hesitation,  for  apprdifliatai 
on  this  point :  never  in  her  life  had  she  heard  that  mottier 
praised :  whoever  mentioned  her,  mentioned  her  coolly.  Her 
uncle  seemed  to  regard  his  sister-in-law  with  a  sort  of  tidt 
antipathy :  an  old  servant,  who  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Jwm 
Helstone  for  a  short  time  after  her  marriage,  whenever  she 
referred  to  her  former  mistress,  spoke  with  chilling  reserve: 
sometimes  she  called  her  *  queer,'  sometimes  she  said  she  did 
not  understand  her.  These  expressions  were  ice  to  ihe 
daughter's  heart ;  they  suggested  the  conclusion  that  it  wu 
perhaps  better  never  to  know  her  parent,  than  to  know  ber 
and  not  like  her. 

But  one  project  could  she  frame  whose  execution  seemed 
likely  to  bnng  her  a  hope  of  relief ;  it  was  to  take  a  sitoation, 
to  be  a  governess — she  could  do  nothing  else.  A  little  ind' 
dent  brought  her  to  the  point,  when  she  found  oooxige  to 
break  her  design  to  her  uncle. 

Her  long  and  late  walks  lay  alwa3rs,  as  has  been  said,  on 
lonely  roads ;  but  in  whatever  direction  she  had  rambled, 
whether  along  the  drear  skirts  of  Stilbro'  Moor,  or  over  ihe 
sunny  stretch  of  Nunnely  Common,  her  homeward  patii  v»s 
still  so  contrived  as  to  lead  her  near  the  Hollow.  She  raiely 
descended  the  den,  but  she  visited  its  brink  at  twilight  almost 
as  regularly  as  the  stars  rose  over  the  hill-crests.  Her  rest- 
ing-place was  at  a  certain  stile  under  a  certain  old  thorn: 
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thenoe  she  ooold  look  down  on  the  cottage,  the  mill,  the  dewy 
garden-ground,  the  still,  deep  dam ;  thence  was  visible  the 
well-known  counting-house  window,  from  whose  panes  at  a 
fixed  hour  shot,  suddenly  bright,  the  ray  of  the  well-known 
lamp.  Her  errand  was  to  watch  for  this  ray :  her  reward  to 
catch  it,  sometimes  sparkling  bright  in  clear  air,  sometimes 
shimmering  dim  through  mist,  and  anon  flashing  broken 
between  slant  lines  of  rain — ^for  she  came  in  all  weathers. 

There  were  nights  when  it  failed  to  appear :  she  knew 
then  that  Bobert  was  from  home,  and  went  away  doubly 
sad ;  whereas  its  kindling  rendered  her  elate,  as  though  she 
saw  in  it  the  promise  of  some  indefinite  hope.  If,  while  she 
gazed,  a  shadow  bent  between  the  light  and  lattice,  her 
heart  leaped — that  eclipse  was  Bobert :  she  had  seen  him. 
She  would  return  home  comforted,  carrying  in  her  mind  a 
clearer  vision  of  his  aspect,  a  distincter  recollection  of  his 
Toioe,  his  smile,  his  bearing ;  and,  blent  with  these  impres- 
sions, was  often  a  sweet  persuasion  that,  if  she  could  get 
near  him,  his  heart  might  welcome  her  presence  yet :  that 
at  this  moment  he  might  be  willing  to  extend  his  hand  and 
^w  her  to  him,  and  shelter  her  at  his  side  as  he  used 
to  do.  That  night,  though  she  might  weep  as  usual,  she 
^ould  fancy  her  tears  less  scalding ;  the  pillow  they  watered 
seemed  a  little  softer ;  the  temples  pressed  to  that  pillow 
^hed  less. 

The  shortest  path  from  the  Hollow  to  the  Bectory  woimd 
D^  a  certain  mansion,  the  same  imder  whose  lone  walls 
^one  passed  on  that  night-journey  mentioned  in  an  early 
chapter  of  this  work — the  old  and  tenantless  dwelling  yclept 
Keldhead.  Tenantless  by  the  proprietor  it  had  been  for  ten 
years,  but  it  was  no  ruin :  Mr.  Yorke  had  seen  it  kept  in 
good  repair,  and  an  old  gardener  and  his  wife  had  lived  in  it, 
cultivated  the  grounds,  and  maintained  the  house  in  habit- 
able condition. 

If  Eieldhead  had  few  other  merits  as  a  building,  it  might 
at  least  be  termed  picturesque:  its  irregular  architecture, 
and  the  gray  and  mossy  colouring  communicated  by  time, 
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gave  it  a  just  claim  to  this  epithet.  The  old  latticed 
windows,  the  stone  porch,  the  walls,  the  roof,  the  chimney- 
stacks,  were  rich  in  crayon  touches  and  sepia  lights  and 
shades.  The  trees  behind  were  fine,  bold,  and  spreading ; 
the  cedar  on  the  lawn  in  front  was  grand,  and  the  granite 
urns  on  the  garden  wall,  the  fretted  arch  of  the  gateway, 
were,  for  an  artist,  as  the  very  desire  of  the  eye. 

One  mild  May  evening,  Caroline  passing  near  about 
moonrise,  and  feeling,  though  weary,  unwilling  yet  to  go 
home,  where  there  was  only  the  bed  of  thorns  and  the  night 
of  grief  to  anticipate,  sat  down  on  the  mossy  ground  near 
the  gate,  and  gazed  through  towards  cedar  and  mansion.  It 
was  a  still  night — calm,  dewy,  cloudless  :  the  gables,  turned 
to  the  west,  reflected  the  clear  amber  of  the  horizon  they 
faced  ;  the  oaks  behind  were  black ;  the  cedar  was  blacker ; 
under  its  dense,  raven  boughs  a  glimpse  of  sky  opened 
gravely  blue :  it  was  full  of  the  moon,  which  looked 
solemnly  and  mildly  down  on  Caroline  from  beneath  that 
sombre  canopy. 

She  felt  this  night  and  prospect  mournfully  lovely.  She 
wished  she  could  be  happy :  she  wished  she  could  know 
inward  peace  :  she  wondered  Providence  had  no  pity  on  her, 
and  would  not  help  or  console  her.  Recollections  of  happy 
trysts  of  lovers,  commemorated  in  old  ballads,  returned  on 
her  mind :  she  thought  such  tryst  in  such  scene  would  be 
blissful.  Where  now  was  Robert  ?  she  asked :  not  at  the 
Hollow :  she  had  watched  for  his  lamp  long,  and  had  noi 
seen  it.  She  questioned  within  herself  whether  she  and 
Moore  were  ever  destined  to  meet  and  speak  again. 
Suddenly  the  door  within  the  stone  porch  of  the  Hall 
opened,  and  two  men  came  out :  one  elderly  and  white- 
headed,  the  other  young,  dark-haired,  and  talL  They 
passed  across  the  lawn,  out  through  a  portal  in  the  garden 
wall:  Caroline  saw  them  cross  the  road,  pass  the  stile, 
descend  the  fields ;  she  saw  them  disappear.  Robert  Moore 
had  passed  before  her  with  his  friend  Mr.  Torke :  neither 
had  seen  her. 
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The  apparition  had  been  transient — scarce  seen  ere  gone; 
hrxti  its  electric  passage  left  her  veins  kindled,  her  soul 
iasTurgent.  It  found  her  despairing :  it  left  her  desperate — 
two  different  states. 

*  Oh  I  had  he  but  been  alone  I  Had  he  but  seen  me  I ' 
w«^s  her  cry,  *he  would  have  said  something;  he  would 
^'V'e  given  me  his  hand.  He  doeSf  he  mmt  love  me  a  little : 
^  would  have  shown  some  token  of  affection :  in  his  eye, 
01=^  liis  lips,  I  should  have  read  comfort :  but  the  chance  is 
'^^ti.  The  wind — the  cloud's  shadow  does  not  pass  more 
silently,  more  emptily  than  he.  I  have  been  mocked,  and 
3!^aven  is  cruel  I ' 

Thus,  in  the  utter  sickness  of  longing  and  disappoint- 
'^^nt,  she  went  home. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  where  she  appeared 
^"tiite-cheeked  and  miserable-looking  as  one  who  had  seen 
^  ^host,  she  inquired  of  Mr.  Helstone — *  Have  you  any 
^t^jection,  uncle,  to  my  inquiring  for  a  situation  in  a 
^^xnily  ? ' 

Her  uncle,  ignorant  as  the  table  supporting  his  coffee-cup 
^^  all  his  niece  had  undergone  and  was  undergoing,  scarcely 
^^^lieved  his  ears. 

*What  whim  now?'  he  asked.  *Are  you  bewitched? 
^Vhat  can  you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  well,  and  need  a  change,'  she  said. 

He  examined  her.  He  discovered  she  had  experienced 
a  change,  at  any  rate.  Without  his  being  aware  of  it,  the 
Y06e  had  dwindled  and  faded  to  a  mere  snow-drop :  bloom 
tad  vanished,  flesh  wasted ;  she  sat  before  him  drooping, 
<^loarless,  and  thin.  But  for  the  soft  expression  of  her 
brown  eyes,  the  delicate  lines  of  her  features,  and  the  flow- 
^g  abimdance  of  her  hair,  she  would  no  longer  have 
possessed  a  claim  to  the  epithet — pretty. 

*What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?'  he  asked. 
'  What  is  wrong  ?    How  are  you  ailing  ? ' 

No  answer,  only  the  brown  eyes  filled,  the  faintly-tinted 
lips  trembled. 
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'  Look  out  for  a  situation,  indeed  I  For  what  sitnation 
are  you  fit?  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yoonelf? 
You  are  not  well/ 

*  I  should  be  well  if  I  went  from  home.' 

*  These  women  are  incomprehensible.  They  have  the 
strangest  knack  of  startling  you  with  unpleasant  surpzifles. 
To-day  you  see  them  bouncing,  buxom,  red  as  cherries,  and 
round  as  apples ;  to-morrow  they  exhibit  themselves  efbte 
as  dead  weeds,  blanched  and  broken  down.  And  the  reason 
of  it  all  ?  That's  the  puzzle.  She  has  her  meals,  her  liberty, 
a  good  house  to  live  in,  and  good  clothes  to  wear,  aa  usual : 
a  while  since  that  sufficed  to  keep  her  handsome  and  cheery, 
and  there  she  sits  now  a  poor,  little,  pale,  puling  chit  enough. 
Provoking !  Then  comes  the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  suppose  I  must  send  for  advice.  Will  you  have  a  doctor, 
child  ? ' 

'  No,  uncle  ;  I  don't  want  one  :  a  doctor  could  do  me  no 
good.     I  merely  want  change  of  air  and  scene.' 

'  Well,  if  that  be  the  caprice,  it  shall  be  gratified.  You 
shall  go  to  a  watering-place.  I  don't  mind  the  expense : 
Fanny  shall  accompany  you.' 

'But,  uncle,  some  day  I  must  do  something  for  myself; 
I  have  no  fortune.     I  had  better  begin  now.* 

'  While  I  live,  you  shall  not  turn  out  as  a  governess, 
Carohne.  I  will  not  have  it  said  that  my  nieoe  is  a 
governess.' 

'  But  the  later  in  life  one  makes  a  change  of  that  sort, 
uncle,  the  more  difficult  and  painful  it  is.  I  should  wish  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  yoke  before  any  habits  of  ease  and 
independence  are  fonned.' 

'  I  beg  you  will  not  harass  me,  Carohne.  I  mean  to  pro- 
vide for  you.  I  have  always  meant  to  provide  for  you :  I  will 
purchase  an  annuity.  Bless  me ;  I  am  but  fifty-five ;  my 
health  and  constitution  are  excellent :  there  is  plenty  olF 
time  to  save  and  take  measures.  Don't  make  younelf 
anxious  respecting  the  future  :  is  that  what  frets  you? ' 

'  No,  uncle  ;  but  I  long  for  a  change.* 
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He  laughed.  '  There  speaks  the  woman  I '  cried  he, '  the 
very  woman  !  A  change  1  a  change  I  Always  fantastical 
and  whunsical  1    Well,  it's  in  her  sex/ 

'  But  it  is  not  fantasy  and  whim,  uncle.' 

•What  is  it  then?' 

'Necessity,  I  think.  I  feel  weaker  than  formerly;  I 
believe  I  should  have  more  to  do.* 

'  Admirable  1  She  feels  weak,  and  therefore  she  should 
be  set  to  hard  labour — "  clair  comme  le  jour  " — as  Moore 
—confound  Moore  I'  You  shall  go  to  Cliflf-bridge;  and 
there  are  two  guineas  to  buy  a  new  frock.  Gome,  Gary, 
never  fear  :  we'll  find  balm  in  Gilead.' 

*  Uncle,  I  wish  you  were  less  generous,  and  more ' 

'  More  what  ? ' 

Sympathizing  was  the  word  on  Garoline's  lips,  but  it  was 
not  uttered :  she  checked  herself  in  time :  her  uncle  would 
indeed  have  laughed  if  that  namby-pamby  word  had  escaped 
her.  Finding  her  silent,  he  said, — '  The  fact  is,  you  don't 
know  precisely  what  you  want.' 

*  Only  to  be  a  governess.' 

*  Pooh  !  mere  nonsense  !  I'll  not  hear  of  govemessing. 
Don't  mention  it  again.  It  is  rather  too  feminine  a  fancy. 
I  have  finished  breakfast,  ring  the  bell :  put  all  crotchets 
out  of  your  head,  and  run  away  and  amuse  yourself.' 

'  What  with  ?  My  doll  ?  '  asked  GaroUne  to  herself  as 
she  quitted  the  room. 

A  week  or  two  passed ;  her  bodily  and  mental  health 
neither  grew  worse  nor  better.  She  was  now  precisely  in 
that  state  when,  if  her  constitution  had  contained  the  seeds 
of  consumption,  decline,  or  slow  fever,  those  diseases  would 
have  been  rapidly  developed,  and  would  soon  have  carried 
her  quietly  from  the  world.  People  never  die  of  love  or 
grief  alone  ;  though  some  die  of  inherent  maladies,  which  the 
tortures  of  those  passions  prematurely  force  into  destructive 
action.  The  sound  by  nature  undergo  these  tortures,  and 
are  racked,  shaken,  shattered:  their  beauty  and  bloom 
perish,  but  life  remains  untouched.    They  are  brought  to  a 
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certain  point  of  dilapidation ;  they  are  reduced  to  pallor, 
debility,  and  emaciation.  People  think,  as  they  see  them 
gliding  languidly  about,  that  they  will  soon  withdraw  to 
sick-beds,  perish  there,  and  cease  from  among  the  healthy 
and  happy.  This  does  not  happen:  they  live  on;  and 
though  they  cannot  regain  youth  and  gaiety,  they  may 
regain  strength  and  serenity.  The  blossom  which  the  March 
wind  nips,  but  fails  to  sweep  away,  may  survive  to  hang  a 
withered  apple  on  the  tree  late  into  autumn  :  having  braved 
the  last  frosts  of  spring,  it  may  also  brave  the  first  oi 
winter. 

Every  one  noticed  the  change  in  Miss  Helstone's  appear- 
rance,  and  most  people  said  she  was  going  to  die.  She  never 
thought  so  herself :  she  felt  in  no  dying  case ;  she  had  neithei 
pain  nor  sickness.  Her  appetite  was  diminished ;  she  knew 
the  reason :  it  was  because  she  wept  so  much  at  night.  Hei 
strength  was  lessened ;  she  could  account  for  it ;  sleep  was 
coy  and  hard  to  be  won ;  dreams  were  distressing  and  bale- 
ful. In  the  far  future  she  still  seemed  to  anticipate  a  time 
when  this  passage  of  misery  should  be  got  over,  and  wher 
she  should  once  more  be  calm,  though  perhaps  never  again 
happy. 

Meanwhile  her  uncle  urged  her  to  visit ;  to  comply  with 
the  frequent  invitations  of  their  acquaintance :  this  she 
evaded  doing ;  she  could  not  be  cheerful  in  company ;  she  fell 
she  was  observed  there  with  more  curiosity  than  sympathy 
Old  ladies  were  always  offering  her  their  advice,  recommend- 
ing this  or  that  nostrum ;  young  ladies  looked  at  her  in  a  way 
she  imderstood,  and  from  which  she  shrank.  Tlieir  eyes  said 
they  knew  she  had  been  *  disappointed,*  as  custom  phrases  it ; 
by  whom,  they  were  not  certain. 

Commonplace  young  ladies  can  be  quite  sis  hard  ac 
commonplace  young  gentlemen— quite  as  worldly  and  selfish. 
Those  who  suffer  should  always  avoid  them ;  grief  anci 
calamity  they  despise :  they  seem  to  regard  them  as  the 
judgments  of  God  on  the  lowly.  With  them,  to  '  love '  u 
merely  to  contrive  a  scheme  for  achieving  a  good  match :  k 
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be  '  disappointed '  is  to  have  their  scheme  seen  through  and 
frustrated.  They  think  the  feelings  and  projects  of  others  on 
the  subject  of  love  similar  to  their  own,  and  judge  them 
accordingly. 

All  this  Caroline  knew,  partly  by  instinct,  partly  by 
observation :  she  regulated  her  conduct  by  her  knowledge, 
keeping  her  pale  face  and  wasted  figure  as  much  out  of  sight 
as  she  could.  Living  thus  in  complete  seclusion,  she  ceased 
to  receive  intelligence  of  the  little  transactions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

One  morning  her  uncle  came  into  the  parlour,  where  she 
sat  endeavouring  to  find  some  pleasure  in  painting  a  little 
group  of  wild  flowers,  gathered  under  a  hedge  at  the  top  of 
the  Hollow  fields,  and  said  to  her  in  his  abrupt  manner : — 
*  Come,  child,  you  are  always  stooping  over  palette,  or  book, 
or  sampler :  leave  that  tinting  work.  By-the-by,  do  you  put 
your  pencil  to  you  lips  when  you  paint  ?  * 

*  Sometimes,  uncle,  when  I  forget.' 

'  Then  it  is  that  which  is  poisoning  you.  The  paints  are 
deleterious,  child :  there  is  white  lead,  and  red  lead,  and 
verdigris,  and  gamboge,  and  twenty  other  poisons  in  those 
colour  cakes.  Lock  them  up  I  lock  them  up !  Get  your 
bonnet  on  :  I  want  you  to  make  a  call  with  me.' 

*  With  you,  uncle  ?  * 

This  question  was  asked  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  She  was 
not  accustomed  to  make  calls  with  her  uncle :  she  never  rode 
or  walked  out  with  him  on  any  occasion. 

*  Quick  I  quick  I  I  am  always  busy,  you  know :  I  have  no 
time  to  lose.' 

She  hurriedly  gathered  up  her  materials,  asking,  mean- 
time, where  they  were  going. 
^ToFieldhead.' 

*  Fieldhead  !     What,  to  see  old  James  Booth,  the  gar- 
dener ?    Is  he  ill  ? ' 

*  We  are  going  to  see  Miss  Shirley  Eeeldar.' 

' Miss  Eeeldar !    Is  she  come  to  Yorkshire?    Is  she  at 
fieldhead?' 
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'  She  is.  She  has  been  there  a  week.  I  met  her  at  a 
party  last  night — that  party  to  which  yon  would  not  ga  I 
was  pleased  with  her :  I  choose  that  you  shall  make  her 
acquaintance  :  it  will  do  you  good.' 

'  She  is  now  come  of  age,  I  suppose  ?  * 

'  She  is  come  of  age,  and  will  reside  for  a  time  on  ber 
property.  I  lectured  her  on  the  subject :  I  showed  her  bar 
duty :  she  is  not  intractable;  she  is  rather  a  fine  giti;  dM 
will  teach  you  what  it  is  to  have  a  sprightly  spuit :  noihqg 
lackadaisical  about  her,' 

*  I  don't  think  she  wiU  want  to  see  me,  or  to  have  me 
introduced  to  her.  What  good  can  I  do  her?  How oan  I 
amuse  her  ? ' 

'  Pshaw  !     Put  your  bonnet  on.' 

'  Is  she  proud,  uncle  ?  ' 

'  Don't  know.  You  hardly  imagine  she  would  show  her 
pride  to  me,  I  suppose?  A  chit  like  that  would  scarody 
presume  to  give  herself  airs  with  the  Bector  of  her  paiiih, 
however  rich  she  might  bo.' 

*  No — but  liow  did  she  behave  to  other  people  ? ' 

'  Didn't  obsei-ve.  She  holds  her  head  high,  and  probably 
can  1)e  saucy  enough  where  she  dare — she  wouldn't  be 
a  woman  otlierwise.  There, — away  now  for  your  bonnet  al 
once ! ' 

Not  naturally  very  confident,  a  failure  of  phyaioel 
strength  and  a  depression  of  spirits  had  not  tended  to 
increase  Caroline's  presence  of  mind  and  ease  of  manner,  or 
to  give  her  additional  courage  to  face  strangers,  and  ehe 
quailed,  in  spite  of  self-remonstrance,  as  she  and  her  unde 
walked  up  the  broad,  paved  approach  leading  from  the  gate- 
way of  Fieldhead  to  its  porch.  She  followed  Mr.  Helstone 
reluctantly  through  that  porch  into  the  sombre  old  vestibule 
l)eyond. 

Very  sombre  it  was ;  long,  vast,  and  dark :  one  latticed 
window  lit  it  but  dimly ;  the  wide  old  chimney  contained  now 
no  fire,  for  the  present  warm  weather  needed  it  not ;  it  was 
filled  instead  with  willow-boughs.     The  gallery  on  high, 
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opposite  the  entrance,  was  seen  but  in  oatUne,  so  shadowy 
became  this  hall  towards  its  ceiling ;  carved  stags'  heads, 
with  real  antlers,  looked  down  grotesquely  from  the  walls. 
This  was  neither  a  grand  nor  a  comfortable  house :  within 
as  without  it  was  antique,  rambling,  and  incommodious.  A 
property  of  a  thousand  a  year  belonged  to  it;  which 
property  had  descended,  for  lack  of  male  heirs,  on  a  female. 
There  were  mercantile  families  in  the  district  boasting  twice 
the  income,  but  the  Eeeldars,  by  virtue  of  their  antiquity, 
and  their  distinction  of  lords  of  the  manor,  took  the 
precedence  of  all. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Helstone  were  ushered  into  a  parlour :  of 
course,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  gothic  old  barrack, 
this  parlour  was  lined  with  oak :  fine  dark,  glossy  panels 
compassed  the  walls  gloomily  and  grandly.     Very  hand- 
some, reader,  these  shining,  brown  panels  are :  very  mellow  in 
colouring  and  tasteful  in  effect,  but — if  you  know  what  a 
•  Spring  clean '  is — very  execrable  and  inhuman.    Whoever, 
having  the  bowels  of  humanity,  has  seen  servants  scrubbing 
at  these  polished  wooden  walls  with  bees-waxed  cloths  on  a 
warm  May  day,  must  allow  that  they  are  *  tolerable  and  not 
to  be   endured  ; '  and  I  cannot  but  secretly  applaud  the 
benevolent  barbarian  who  had  painted  another  and  larger 
apartment  of  Fieldhead — the  drawing-room  to  wit,  formerly 
also  an  oak-room — of  a  deUcate  pinky  white  ;  thereby  earn- 
ing for  himself  the  character  of  a  Hun,  but  mightily  enhanc- 
ing the  cheerfulness  of  that  portion  of  his  abode,  and  saving 
iuture  housemaids  a  world  of  toil. 

The  brown-panelled  parlour  was  furnished  all  in  old 
style,  and  with  real  old  furniture.  On  each  side  of  the  high 
mantelpiece  stood  two  antique  chairs  of  oak,  solid  as  sylvan 
thrones,  and  in  one  of  these  sat  a  lady.  But  if  this  were 
^88  Eeeldar,  she  must  have  come  of  age  at  least  some  twenty 
years  ago :  she  was  of  matronly  form,  and  though  she  wore 
^<>  cap,  and  possessed  hair  of  quite  an  undimmed  auburn, 
^*^^ng  small  and  naturally  young-looking  features,  she  had 
^o  youthful  aspect,  nor  apparently  the  wish  to  assume  it. 
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You  could  have  wished  her  attire  of  a  newer  fashion :  in  a 
well-cut,  well-made  gown,  hers  would  have  been  no  un- 
comely presence.  It  puzzled  you  to  guess  why  a  garment 
of  handsome  materials  should  be  arranged  in  such  scanty 
folds,  and  devised  after  such  an  obsolete  mode  :  you  felt 
disposed  to  set  down  the  wearer  as  somewhat  eccentric  at 
once. 

This  lady  received  the  visitors  with  a  mixture  of 
ceremony  and  diffidence  quite  English :  no  middle-aged 
matron  who  was  not  an  Englishwoman  could  evince 
precisely  the  same  manner ;  a  manner  so  uncertain  of  her- 
self, of  her  own  merits,  of  her  power  to  please ;  and  yet  so 
anxious  to  be  proper,  and  if  possible,  rather  agreeable  than 
otherwise.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  more  em- 
barrassment was  shown  than  is  usual  even  with  diffident 
Englishwomen :  Miss  Helstone  felt  this,  sympathized 
with  the  stranger,  and,  knowing  by  experience  what  was 
good  for  the  timid,  took  a  seat  quietly  near  her,  and  began 
to  talk  to  her  with  a  gentle  ease,  communicated  for  the 
moment  by  the  presence  of  one  less  self-possessed  than 
herself. 

She  and  this  lady  would,  if  alone,  have  at  once  got  on 
extremely  well  together.  The  lady  had  the  clearest  voice 
imaginable:  infinitely  softer  and  more  tuneful  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from  forty  years,  and  a  form 
decidedly  inclined  to  embonpoint.  This  voice  Caroline 
liked;  it  atoned  for  the  formal,  if  correct,  accent  and 
language  :  the  lady  would  soon  have  discovered  she  liked  it 
and  her,  and  in  ten  minutes  they  would  have  been  friends. 
But  Mr.  Helstone  stood  on  the  rug  looking  at  them  both ; 
looking  especially  at  the  strange  lady  with  his  sarcastic, 
keen  eye,  that  clearly  expressed  impatience  of  her  chilly 
ceremony,  and  annoyance  at  her  want  of  aplomb.  His  hard 
gaze  and  rasping  voice  discomfited  the  lady  more  and  more; 
she  tried,  however,  to  get  up  little  speeches  about  the 
weather,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  &c.,  but  the  impracti- 
cable Mr.  Helstone  presently  found  himself  somewhat  deaf : 
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whatever  she  said,  he  affected  not  to  hear  distinctly,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  go  over  each  elaborately  constructed  nothing 
twice.  The  effort  soon  became  too  much  for  her ;  she  was 
just  rising  in  a  perplexed  flutter,  nervously  murmuring  that 
she  knew  not  what  detained  Miss  Keeldar — that  she  would  go 
and  look  for  her,  when  Miss  Keeldar  saved  her  the  trouble 
by  appearing :  it  was  to  be  presumed  at  least  that  she  who 
now  came  in  through  a  glass-door  from  the  garden  owned 
that  name. 

There  is  real  grace  in  ease  of  manner,  and  so  old  Helstone 
felt  when  an  erect,  slight  girl  walked  up  to  him,  retaining 
with  her  left  hand  her  little  silk  apron  full  of  flowers,  and, 
giving  him  her  right  hand,  said  pleasantly : — *  I  knew  you 
would  come  to  see  me,  though  you  do  think  Mr.  Yorke  has 
made  me  a  Jacobin.     Good  morning.* 

*  But  we'll  not  have  you  a  Jacobin,'  returned  he.  *  No, 
Miss  Shirley,  they  shall  not  steal  the  flower  of  my  parish 
from  me :  now  that  you  are  amongst  us,  you  shall  be  my 
pupil  in  politics  and  religion  :  111  teach  you  sound  doctrine 
on  both  points.* 

*  Mrs.  Pryor  has  anticipated  you,*  she  replied,  turning  to 
the  elder  lady.  Mrs.  Pryor,  you  know,  was  my  governess, 
and  is  still  my  friend  ;  and  of  all  the  high  and  rigid  Tories, 
she  is  queen ;  of  all  the  stanch  churchwomen,  she  is  chief. 
I  have  been  well  drilled  both  in  theology  and  history,  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Helstone.* 

The  Rector  immediately  bowed  very  low  to  Mrs.  Pryor, 
and  expressed  himself  obliged  to  her. 

The  ex-governess  disclaimed  skill  either  in  political  or 
religious  controversy,  explained  that  she  thought  such 
blatters  little  adapted  for  female  minds,  but  avowed  herself 
in  general  terms  the  advocate  of  order  and  loyalty,  and,  of 
^^nrse,  truly  attached  to  the  Establishment.  She  added, 
^^  was  ever  averse  to  change  under  any  circumstances ;  and 
^mething  scarcely  audible  about  the  extreme  danger  of 
^ing  too  ready  to  take  up  new  ideas,  closed  her  sentence. 

'Miss  Keeldar  thinks  as  you  think,  I  hope,  madam  7  * 
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'  Difference  of  age  and  difference  of  temperament  occasion 
difference  of  sentiment,'  was  the  reply.  *  It  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  eager  and  young  should  hold  the  opinions 
of  the  cool  and  middle-aged.' 

*  Oh  !  oh  I  we  are  independent :  we  think  for  ourselves !  * 
cried  Mr.  Helstone.  *  We  are  a  little  Jacobin,  for  anything 
I  know  :  a  little  freethinker,  in  good  earnest.  Let  us  have 
a  confession  of  faith  on  the  spot.' 

And  he  took  the  heiress's  two  hands — causing  her  to  let 
fall  her  whole  cargo  of  flowers — and  seated  her  by  him  on 
the  sofa. 

*  Say  your  creed,'  he  ordered. 
'The  Apostles' Creed?' 

'  Yes.' 

She  said  it  like  a  child. 

'  Now  for  St.  Athanasius's  :  that's  the  test  t ' 

'  Let  me  gather  up  my  flowers :  here  is  Tartar  coming,  he 
will  tread  upon  them.' 

Tartar  was  a  rather  large,  strong,  and  fierce-looking  dog, 
very  ugly,  being  of  a  breed  between  mastiff  and  buU-dog, 
who  at  this  moment  entered  through  the  glass-door,  and 
posting  directly  to  the  rug,  snuffed  the  fresh  flowers 
scattered  there.  He  seemed  to  scorn  them  as  food;  but 
probably  thinking  their  velvety  petals  might  be  convenient 
as  litter,  he  was  turning  round  preparatory  to  depositing  his 
tawny  bulk  upon  them,  when  Miss  Helstone  and  Miss 
Keeldar  simultaneously  stooped  to  the  rescue. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  heiress,  as  she  again  held  out  her 
little  apron  for  Caroline  to  heap  the  blossoms  into  it.  '  Is 
this  your  daughter,  Mr.  Helstone  ? '  she  asked. 

*  My  niece,  Caroline.' 

Miss  Keeldar  shook  hands  with  her,  and  then  looked  at 
her.     Caroline  also  looked  at  her  hostess. 

Shirley  Keeldar  (she  had  no  Christian  name  but  Shirley  : 
her  parents,  who  had  wishe<l  to  have  a  son,  finding  that, 
after  eight  years  of  marriage,  Providence  had  granted  them 
only  a  daughter,   bestowed  on    her  the    same  masooUne 
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family  oognomen  they  would  have  bestowed  on  a  boy,  if  with 
a  boy  they  had  been  blessed) — Shirley  Eeeldar  was  no  ugly 
heiress:  she  was  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Her  height  and 
shape  were  not  unlike  Miss  Helstone's :  perhaps  in  stature  • 
she  might  have  the  advantage  by  an  inch  or  two ;  she  was 
gracefully  made,  and  her  face,  too,  possessed  a  charm  as 
well  described  by  the  word  grace  as  any  other.  It  was  pale 
naturally,  but  intelligent,  and  of  varied  expression.  She 
was  not  a  blonde,  like  Caroline :  clear  and  dark  were  the 
characteristics  of  her  aspect  as  to  colour :  her  face  and  brow 
were  clear,  her  eyes  of  the  darkest  gray :  no  green  lights  in 
them, — transparent,  pure,  neutral  gray:  and  her  hair  of 
the  darkest  brown.  Her  features  were  distinguished ;  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were  high,  bony,  and  Roman, 
being  indeed  rather  small  and  slightly  marked  than  other- 
wise ;  but  only  that  they  were,  to  use  a  few  French  words, 
'  fins,  gracieux,  spirituels :  *  mobile  they  were  and  speaking ; 
but  their  changes  were  not  to  be  understood,  nor  their 
language  interpreted  all  at  once.  She  examined  Caroline 
seriously,  inclining  her  head  a  little  to  one  side,  with  a 
thoughtful  air. 

'You  see  she  is  only  a  feeble  chick,*  observed  Mr. 
Helstone. 

*  She  looks  young — yoimger  than  I.  How  old  are  you  ?  * 
she  inquired  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  patronising 
if  it  had  not  been  extremely  solemn  and  simple. 

'  Eighteen  years  and  six  months.' 

*  And  I  am  twenty-one.' 

She  said  no  more ;  she  had  now  placed  her  flowers  on 
the  table,  and  was  busied  in  arranging  them. 

'  And  St.  Athanasius's  Creed  ? '  urged  the  Hector ;  *  you 
believe  it  all — don't  you  ? ' 

'  I  can't  remember  it  quite  all.  I  will  give  you  a  nose- 
gay, Mr.  Helstone,  when  I  have  given  your  niece  one.' 

She  had  selected  a  little  bouquet  of  one  brilliant  and  two 
or  three  delicate  flowers,  relieved  by  a  spray  of  dark  ver- 
dure :  she  tied  it  with  silk  from  her  work-box,  and  placed 
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it  on  Caroline's  lap ;  and  then  she  put  her  hands  behmd  her, 
and  stood  bending  slightly  towards  her  guest,  still  regarding 
her,  in  the  attitude  and  with  something  of  the  aspeot  of  a 
grave  but  gallant  little  cavalier.  This  temporary  expression 
of  face  was  aided  by  the  style  in  which  she  wore  her  hair, 
parted  on  one  temple,  and  brushed  in  a  glossy  sweep  above 
the  forehead,  whence  it  fell  in  curls  that  looked  natural,  so 
free  were  their  wavy  undulations. 

*  Are  you  tired  with  your  w^alk  ?  *  she  inquired. 

'  No — not  in  the  least ;  it  is  but  a  short  distance — ^but  a 
mile.' 

'You  look  pale.  Is  she  always  so  pale?'  she  asked, 
turning  to  the  Rector. 

*  She  used  to  be  as  rosy  as  the  reddest  of  your  flowers.' 

*  Why  is  she  altered  ?  What  has  made  her  pale  ?  Has 
she  been  ill  ?  ' 

*  She  tells  me  she  wants  a  change.' 

*  She  ought  to  have  one :  you  ought  to  give  her  one  :  you 
should  send  her  to  the  seacoast.' 

'  I  will,  ere  summer  is  over.  Meantime,  I  intend  her  to 
make  acquaintance  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objection.' 

*  I  am  sure  Miss  Keeldar  will  have  no  objection,'  hers 
observed  Mrs.  Pryor.  '  I  think  I  may  take  it  upon  me  to 
say  that  Miss  Helstone's  frequent  presence  at  Heldhead  will 
be  esteemed  a  favour.' 

'You  speak  my  sentiments  precisely,  ma'am/  said 
Shirley,  '  and  I  thank  you  for  anticipating  me.  Let  me  tell 
you,'  she  continued,  turning  again  to  CaroHne,  '  that  you  also 
ought  to  thank  my  governess ;  it  is  not  every  one  she  would 
welcome  as  she  has  welcomed  you :  you  are  distingoished 
more  tlian  you  think.  This  morning,  as  soon  as  you  are 
gone,  I  shall  ask  Mrs.  Pryor's  opinion  of  you.  I  am  apt  to 
rely  on  her  judgment  of  character,  for  hitherto  I  have  found 
it  wondrous  accurate.  Already  I  foresee  a  favourable 
answer  to  my  inquiries  do  I  not  guess  rightly,  Mrs. 
Pryor?' 

*  My  dear — you  said  but  now  you  would  ask  my  opinion 
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when  Miss  Helstone  was  gone ;  I  am  scarcely  likely  to  give 
it  in  her  presence/ 

'  No — and  perhaps  it  will  be  long  enough  before  I  obtain 
it.  I  am  sometimes  sadly  tantalised,  Mr.  Helstone,  by  Mrs. 
Pryor's  extreme  caution  :  her  judgments  ought  to  be  correct 
when  they  come,  for  they  are  often  as  tardy  of  delivery  as  a 
lord  chancellor's  :  on  some  people's  characters  I  cannot  get 
her  to  pronounce  sentence,  entreat  as  I  may.' 

Mrs.  Pryor  here  smiled. 

'  Yes,'  said  her  pupil,  *  I  know  what  that  smile  means  : 
you  are  thinking  of  my  gentleman-tenant.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Moore  of  the  Holjpw  ? '  she  asked  Mr.  Helstone. 

'  Ay  !  ay  !  your  tenant — so  he  is :  you  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  him,  no  doubt,  since  you  came  ? ' 

'  I  have  been  obliged  to  see  him :  there  was  business  to 
transact.  Business  !  Beally  the  word  makes  me  conscious 
I  am  indeed  no  longer  a  girl,  but  quite  a  woman  and  some- 
thing more.  I  am  an  esquire:  Shirley  Keeldar,  Esquire, 
ought  to  be  my  style  and  title.  They  gave  me  a  man's  name ; 
I  hold  a  man's  position  :  it  is  enough  to  inspire  me  with  a  touch 
of  manhood ;  and  when  I  see  such  people  as  that  stately 
Anglo-Belgian — that  Gerard  Moore  before  me,  gravely  talking 
to  me  of  business,  really  I  feel  quite  gentlemanlike.  You 
must  choose  me  for  your  churchwarden,  Mr.  Helstone,  the 
next  time  you  elect  new  ones :  they  ought  to  make  me  a 
magistrate  and  a  captain  of  yeomanry :  Tony  Lumpkin's 
mother  was  a  colonel,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the  peace — 
why  shouldn't  I  be  ? ' 

'  With  all  my  heart.  If  you  choose  to  get  up  a  requisi- 
tion on  the  subject,  I  promise  to  head  the  list  of  signatures 
with  my  name.    But  you  were  speaking  of  Moore  ?  ' 

'  Ah !  yes.  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  understand  Mr. 
Moore — to  know  what  to  think  of  him  :  whether  to  like  him 
or  not.  He  seems  a  tenant  of  whom  any  proprietor  might 
be  proud — and  proud  of  him,  I  am,  in  that  sense— but  as  a 
neighbour,  what  is  he  ?  Again  and  again  I  have  entreated 
Mrs.  Pryor  to  say  what  she  thinks  of  him,  but  she  still 
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evades  returning  a  direct  answer.  I  hope  you  will  be 
less  oracular,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  pronounce  at  once :  do  you 
like  him  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all,  just  now :  his  name  is  entirely  blotted  from 
my  good  books.' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?    What  has  he  done  ?  * 

'  My  uncle  and  he  disagree  on  politics/  interposed  the 
low  voice  of  Carohne.  She  had  better  not  have  spoken  just 
then  :  having  scarcely  joined  in  the  conversation  before,  it 
was  not  apropos  to  do  it  now :  she  felt  this,  with  nervous 
acuteness  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken,  and  coloured  to  the 
eyes.  • 

*  What  are  Moore's  poUtics  ? '  inquired  Shirley. 

*  Those  of  a  tradesman,'  returned  the  Rector ;  *  narrow, 
selfish,  and  unpatriotic.  The  man  is  eternally  writing  and 
speaking  against  the  continuance  of  the  war :  I  have  no 
patience  with  him.' 

'  The  war  hurts  his  trade.  I  remember  he  remarked  that 
only  yesterday.  But  what  other  objection  have  you  to  him?' 

*  That  is  enough.' 

'^e  looks  the  gentleman,  in  my  sense  of  the  term,' 
pursued  Shirley,  '  and  it  pleases  me  to  think  he  is  such.' 

Caroline  rent  the  Tyrian  petals  of  the  one  brilliant  flower 
in  her  bouquet,  and  answered  in  distinct  tones — *  Decidedly 
he  is.'  Shirley  hearing  this  courageous  affirmation,  flaehed 
an  arch,  searching  glance  at  the  speaker  from  her  deep, 
expressive  eyes. 

*  YoiL  are  his  friend,  at  any  rate,'  she  said ;  *  you  defend 
him  in  his  absence.' 

'  I  am  both  his  friend  and  his  relative,'  was  the  prompt 
reply.    *  Robert  Moore  is  my  cousin.' 

'  Oh,  then,  you  can  tell  me  all  about  him.  Just  give  me 
a  sketch  of  his  character.' 

Insuperable  embarrassment  seized  Caroline  when  this 
demand  was  made  :  she  could  iiot,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
comply  with  it.  Her  silence  was  immediately  covered  by 
Mrs.  Pryor,  who  proceeded  to  address  sundry  questions  to 
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^p.  Eelstone  regarding  a  family  or  two  in  the  neighbour- 
hoocl,  with  whose  connections  in  the  south  she  said  she  was 
*<^Tiainted.  Shirley  soon  withdrew  her  gaze  from  Miss 
H!elstone's  face.  She  did  not  renew  her  interrogations,  but 
retxixTiing  to  her  flowers,  proceeded  to  choose  a  nosegay  for 
^^e  Hector.  She  presented  it  to  him  as  he  took  leave, 
^■^^d  received  the  homage  of  a  salute  on  the  hand  in  return. 

*  Be  sure  you  wear  it  for  my  sake,'  said  she. 

*  Next  my  heart,  of  course,*  responded  Helstone.  '  Mrs. 
^^^Tror,  take  care  of  this  future  magistrate,  this  churchwarden 
**^  perspective,  this  captain  of  yeomanry,  this  young  squire 
^*  Sriarfleld,  in  a  word :  don't  let  him  exert  himself  too 
'^u.ch  :  don't  let  him  break  his  neck  in  hunting :  especially, 
^t  ]:xiin  mind  how  he  rides  down  that  dangerous  hill  near  the 
BCoUow.' 

*  I  like  a  descent,*  said  Shirley — *  I  like  to  clear  it  rapidly  ; 
^^d  especially  I  like  that  romantic  Hollow,  with  all  my 
*^eaj:t.* 

*  Romantic — ^with  a  mill  in  it  ?  * 

'  Romantic  with  a  mill  in  it.    The  old  mill  and  the  white 
^^ttage  are  each  admirable  in  its  way.* 

*  And  the  counting-house,  Mr.  Keeldar  ?  * 

'The  counting-house  is  better  than  my  bloom-coloured 
^*^wing-room :  I  adore  the  counting-house. 

*And  the  trade?  The  cloth — the  greasy  wool — the 
polluting  dyeing-vats  ? ' 

*  The  tiude  is  to  be  thoroughly  respected.' 

*  And  the  tradesman  is  a  hero  ?    Good ! ' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  :  I  thought  the  tradesman 
looked  heroic. 

Mischief,  spirit,  and  glee  sparkled  all  over  her  face  as  she 
^l^xis  bandied  words  with  the  old  Cossack,  who  almost  equally 
^^joyed  the  tilt. 

'Captain  Keeldar,  you  have  no  mercantile  blood  in  your 
^^iiis :  why  are  you  so  fond  of  trade  ? ' 

'  Because  I  am  a  mill-owner,  of  course.  Half  my  income 
^^'Hes  from  the  works  in  that  Hollow.* 
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'  Don't  enter  into  partnership,  that's  all/ 

*  You've  put  it  into  my  head !  youVe  put  it  into  my 
head  ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  a  joyous  laugh.  '  It  will  never 
get  out :  thank  you/  And  waving  her  hand,  white  as  a  lily 
and  fine  as  a  fairy's,  she  vanished  within  the  porch,  while 
the  Bector  and  his  niece  passed  out  through  the  arched 
gateway. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

SHIRLEY  AND  CABOLINE 

Shirlet  showed  she  had  been  sincere  in  sa3dng  she  should 
be  glad  of  Caroline's  society,  by  frequently  seeking  it :  and, 
indeed,  if  she  had  not  sought  it,  she  would  not  have  had  it ; 
for  Miss  Helstone  was  slow  to  make  fresh  acquaintance. 
She  was  always  held  back  by  the  idea  that  people  could  not 
want  her, — that  she  could  not  amuse  them ;  and  a  brilliant, 
happy,  youthful  creature,  like  the  heiress  of  Fieldhead, 
seemed  to  her  too  completely  independent  of  society  so 
uninteresting  as  hers,  ever  to  find  it  really  welcome. 

Shirley  might  be  brilliant,  and  probably  happy  likewise, 

but  no  one  is  independent  of  genial  society  :  and  though  in 

about  a  month  she  had  made  the    acquaintance  of  most  of 

the  families  round,  and  was  on  quite  free  and  easy  terms 

with  all  the  Misses  Sykes,  and  all  the  Misses  Pearson,  and 

the  two  superlative  Misses  Wynne  of  Walden  Hall ;  yet,  it 

appeared,  she  found  none  amongst  them  very  genial :  she 

fraternized  with  none  of  them,  to  use  her  own  words.    If  she 

had  had  the  bhss  to  be  really  Shirley  Keeldar,  Esq.,  Lord  of 

the  Manor  of  Briarfield,  there  was  not  a  single  fair  one  in 

this  and  the  two  neighbouring  parishes,  whom  she  would 

We  felt  disposed  to  request  to  become  Mrs.  Keeldar,  lady  of 

t^e  manor.    This  declaration  she  made  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  who 

''eceived  it  very  quietly,  as  she  did  most  of  her  pupil's  oflf- 

^^d  speeches,  responding, — *  My  dear,  do  not  allow  that 

^ftbit  of  alluding  to  yourself  as  a  gentleman  to  be  con- 

^'^ed :  it  is  a  strange  one.    Those  who  do  not  know  you, 

'^^aiing  you  speak  thus,  would  think  you  affected  masculino 

**^riners.' 
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Shirley  never  laughed  at  her  former  governess  :  even  the 
little  formalities  and  harmless  peculiarities  of  that  lady  were 
respectable  in  her  eyes :  had  it  been  otherwise,  she  would 
have  proved  herself  a  weak  character  at  once  :  for  it  is  only 
the  weak  who  make  a  butt  of  quiet  worth;  therefore  she 
took  her  remonstrance  in  silence.  She  stood  quietly,  near 
the  window,  looking  at  the  grand  cedar  on  her  lawn,  watch- 
ing a  bird  on  one  of  its  lower  boughs.  Presently  she  begftn 
to  chirrup  to  the  bird  :  soon  her  chirrup  grew  (dearer  ;  ere- 
long she  was  whistling ;  the  whistle  struck  into  a  tone,  and 
very  sweetly  and  deftly  it  was  executed. 

'  My  dear ! '  expostulated  Mrs.  Fryor. 

'  Was  I  whistling  ?  *  said  Shirley ; '  I  forgot.  I  beg  yonr 
pardon,  ma'am.  I  had  resolved  to  take  care  not  to  whiade 
before  you.' 

'But,  Miss  Eeeldar,  where  did  you  learn  to  whiaUe? 
You  must  have  got  the  habit  since  you  came  down  into 
Yorkshire.    I  never  knew  you  guilty  of  it  before.' 

'  Oh !  I  learned  to  whistle  a  long  while  ago.' 

'Who  taught  you?' 

'  No  one :  I  took  it  up  by  listening,  and  I  had  laid  it 
down  again  ;  but  lately,  yesterday  evening,  as  I  was  eoming 
up  our  lane,  I  heard  a  gentleman  whistling  that  very  tone 
in  the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  that  reminded 
me.* 

*  What  gentleman  was  it  ? ' 

*  We  have  only  one  gentleman  in  this  region,  ma'am,  and 
that  is  Mr.  Moore ;  at  least  he  is  the  only  gentleman  who  Ib 
not  grey-haired :  my  two  venerable  favourites,  Mr.  Helstone 
and  Mr.  Yorke,  it  is  tnic,  are  fine  old  beaux ;  infinitely  better 
than  any  of  the  stupid  young  ones.* 

Mrs.  Pryor  was  silent. 

*  You  do  not  like  Mr.  Helstone,  ma'am  ? ' 

'My  dear,  Mr.  Helstone's  olfice  secures  him  bom 
criticism.' 

'  You  generally  contrive  to  leave  the  room  when  he  is 
announced.' 
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*  Do  you  walk  out  this  morning,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  go  to  the  Eectory,  and  seek  and  find 
Caroline  Helstone,  and  make  her  take  some  exercise :  she 
shall  have  a  breezy  walk  over  Nunnely  Common.' 

'  If  you  go  in  that  direction,  my  dear,  have  the  goodness 
to  remind  Miss  Helstone  to  wrap  up  well,  as  there  is  a  fresh 
wind,  and  she  appears  to  me  to  require  care.' 

*  You  shall  be  minutely  obeyed,  Mrs.  Pryor :  meantime, 
will  you  not  accompany  us  yourself?  * 

*No,  my  love;  I  shoidd  be  a  restraint  upon  you:  I 
am  stout,  and  cannot  walk  so  quickly  as  you  would  wish 
to  do.' 

Shirley  easily  persuaded  Caroline  to  go  with  her:  and 
when  they  were  fairly  out  on  the  quiet  road,  traversing  the 
extensive  and  solitaxy  sweep  of  Nunnely  Common,  she 
as  easily  drew  her  into  conversation.  The  first  feelings  of 
diffidence  overcome,  Caroline  soon  felt  glad  to  talk  with 
Miss  Eeeldar.  The  very  first  interchange  of  slight  observa- 
tions sufficed  to  give  each  an  idea  of  what  the  other  was. 
Shirley  said  she  liked  the  green  sweep  of  the  common  turf, 
and,  better  still,  the  heath  on  its  ridges,  for  the  heath 
reminded  her  of  moors :  she  had  seen  moors  when  she 
was  travelling  on  the  borders  near  Scotland.  She  remembered 
particularly  a  district  traversed  one  long  afternoon,  on  a 
sultry  but  sunless  day  in  summer:  they  journeyed  from 
Doon  till  sunset,  over  what  seemed  a  boundless  waste  of  deep 
heath,  and  nothing  had  they  seen  but  wild  sheep ;  nothing 
heard  but  the  cries  of  wild  birds. 

*  I  know  how  the  heath  would  look  on  such  a  day,'  said 
Caroline ;  '  purple  black :  a  deeper  shade  of  the  sky-tint,  and 
that  would  be  livid.' 

'  Yes — quite  livid,  with  brassy  edges  to  the  clouds,  and 
here  and  there  a  white  gleam,  more  ghastly  than  the  lurid 
tinge,  which,  as  you  looked  at  it,  you  momentarily  expected 
would  kindle  into  blinding  lightning.' 

'  Did  it  thunder  ? ' 

'  It  muttered  distant  peals,  but  the  storm  did  not  break 
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till  evening,  after  we  had  reaohed  our  inn :  that  inn  being  an 
isolated  house  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains/ 

'Did  you  watch  the  clouds  come  down  over  the 
mountains  ? ' 

'  I  did :  I  stood  at  the  window  an  hour  watching  them. 
The  hills  seemed  rolled  in  a  sullen  mist,  and  when  the  rain 
fell  in  whitening  sheets,  suddenly  they  were  blotted  from 
the  prospect :  they  were  washed  from  the  world.' 

*  I  have  seen  such  storms  in  hilly  districts  in  York- 
shire ;  and  at  their  riotous  climax,  while  the  sky  was 
all  cataract,  the  earth  all  flood,  I  have  remembered  the 
Deluge.' 

*  It  is  singularly  reviving  after  such  hurricanes  to  feel 
calm  return,  and  from  the  opening  clouds  to  receive  a 
consolatory  gleam,  softly  testifying  that  the  sun  is  not 
quenched.' 

'  Miss  Keeldar,  just  stand  still  now,  and  look  down  at 
Nunnely  dale  and  wood.' 

They  both  halted  on  the  green  brow  of  the  Common : 
they  looked  down  on  the  deep  valley  robed  in  May  raiment ; 
on  varied  meads,  some  pearled  with  daisies,  and  some 
golden  with  king-cups :  to-day  all  this  young  verdure 
smiled  clear  in  sunlight;  transparent  emerald  and  amber 
gleams  played  over  it.  On  Nuimwood — the  sole  remnant  of 
antique  British  forest  in  a  region  whose  lowlands  were  once 
all  sylvan  chase,  as  its  highlands  were  breast-deep  heather — 
slept  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  ;  the  distant  hills  were  dappled, 
the  horizon  was  shaded  and  tinted  like  mother-of-pearl; 
silvery  blues,  soft  purples,  evanescent  greens  and  rose- 
shades,  all  melting  into  fleeces  of  white  cloud,  pure  as  aznry 
snow,  allured  the  eye  as  with  a  remote  glimpse  of  heaven's 
foundations.  The  air  blowing  on  the  brow  was  fresh,  and 
sweet,  and  bracing. 

'Our  England  is  a  bonnio  island,'  said  Shirley,  *and 
Yorkshire  is  one  of  her  bonniest  nooks.* 

*  You  are  a  Yorkshire  girl  too  ? ' 

I  am — Yorkshire  in  blood  and  birth.     Five  generations 
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of    my  race  sleep  under  the  aisles  of  Briarfield  Church :  I 
dx-e-w  my  first  breath  in  the  old  black  hall  behind  us/ 

Sereupon    Caroline    presented    her    hand,   which  was 
^iOoordingly  taken  and  shaken. 

•  We  are  compatriots/  said  she. 

•  Yes/  agreed  Shirley,  with  a  grave  nod.     '  And  that/ 
a«ked  Miss  Keeldar,  pointing  to  the  forest — *  that  is  Nunn- 

•  It  is.' 

Were  you  ever  there  ?. ' 

•  Many  a  time.' 
•In the  heart  of  it?' 

•  Yes.' 

•What  is  it  like?' 

•  It  is  like  an  encampment  of  forest  sons  of  Auak.  The 
^^^^es  are  huge  and  old.  When  you  stand  at  their  roots,  the 
summits  seem  in  another  region  :  the  trunks  remain  still 
*^d  firm  as  pillars,  while  the  boughs  sway  to  every  breeze. 
^^  the  deepest  calm  their  leaves  are  never  quite  hushed,  and 
^  tigh  wind  a  flood  rushes— a  sea  thunders  above  you.' 

•  Was  it  not  one  of  Robin  Hood's  haunts  ?  ' 

•  Yes,  and  there  are  mementos  of  him  still  existing.  To 
I^rietrate  into  Nunnwood,  Miss  Keeldar,  is  to  go  far  back 
^titc  the  dim  days  of  eld.  Can  you  see  a  break  in  the  forest, 
^bout  the  centre  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  distinctly.' 

•  That  break  is  a  dell ;  a  deep,  hollow  cup,  lined  with 
^"tirf  as  green  and  short  as  the  sod  of  this  Common :  the 
^^Ty  oldest  of  the  trees,  gnarled  mighty  oaks,  crowd 
^bout  the  brink  of  this  dell :  in  the  bottom  lie  the  ruins  of  a 
Gunnery.' 

*We  will  go — you  and  I  alone,  Caroline— to  that  wood, 
®^ly  some  fine  summer  morning,  and  spend  a  long  day 
^ere.  We  can  take  pencils  and  sketch-books,  and  any 
^^teresting  reading-book  we  like;  and  of  course  we  shall 
^e  something  to  eat.  I  have  two  little  baskets,  in  which 
^^^.  Gill,  my  housekeeper,  might  pack  our  provisions,  and 
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we  oould  each  carry  our  own.    It  would  not  tir©  yon 
much  to  waUc  so  far  ? ' 

'  Ohy  no ;  especially  if  we  rested  the  whole  day  In 
wood,  and  I  know  all  the  pleaeantest  spate  :  I  know  whei 
we  could  get  nuts  in  nutting  time:   I   know  where  wil 
strawberries  abound ;  I  know  oartain  lonely,  quite  untrodden 
glades,  oai-peted  with   Btrange  mosses,  gome  yellow   as  if 
glided,  some  a  sober  grey,  some  gem -green.     I  know  groups 
of  trees  that  ravish  the  eye  with  their  perfect,  picture-liI 
effects :  mde  oak,  delicate  birch,  glossy  heach,  clustered 
contrast;  and  ash  trees  stately  as  Saul,  standing  isolat 
and  superannuated  wood -giants  clad  in  bright  slirouds  of  iv^ 
^Iis3  Keeldar,  I  could  guide  yon/ 

*  You  would  be  dull  with  me  alone  ?  * 
'  I  should  not.     I  think  we  should  suit ;  and  what 

person   is    there    whose    presanee    would    not   spoil    ooj- 
pleasure  ?  * 

'  Indoodf  I  know  of  none  about  our  own  ages — no  lady 
at  least,  and  as  to  gentlemen ' 

'  An  excursion  bacomes  quite  a  diS^arent  thing 
there  are  gentlemen  of  the  party/  intarruptad  Caroline* 

'1  agree  with  you — quite  a  diflterent  tldng  to  wbmt 
were  proposing/ 

*  We  were  going  simply  to  see  the  old  trees*  the  old  ruins 
to  pass  a  day  in  old  times,  surrounded  by  olden  silence,  an 
above  all  by  quietude.* 

'  You  are  right ;  and  the  presence  of  gentlemen  dispels 
the  last  charm,  I  think*    If  they  are  of  the  wrong  sof 
hke  your  Malones,  and  your  young  Sykes,  and  Wj 
irritation  takes  the  place  of  serenity.    If  they  are  of 
right  sort,  there  is  Btill  a  change— I  can  hardly  teU  wS 
change,  one  easy  to  feel,  diflficult  to  describe.* 

*  We  forget  Nature,  imprimis/ 
'  And  then  Nature  forgets  us ;  covers  her  vast  oalm  brow 

with  a  dim  veil,  conoeals  her  faoe.  and  withdrawa  the 
peiuseful  joy  with  which,  if  we  had  been  content  to  wor 
her  only,  she  would  have  fiUed  our  hearts/ 
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'  What  does  she  give  us  instead  ? ' 

'  More  elation  and  more  anxiety :  an  excitement  that  steals 
^e  hours  away  fast,  and  a  trouble  that  ruffles  their  course.' 

'  Our  power  of  being  happy  lies  a  good  deal  in  ourselves, 
I  believe/  remarked  Caroline  sagely.  '  I  have  gone  to 
Nimnwood  with  a  large  party,  all  the  curates  and  some 
other  gentry  of  these  parts,  together  with  sundry  ladies; 
And  I  found  the  affair  insufferably  tedious  and  absurd :  and 
I  Iiaye  gone  quite  alone,  or  accompanied  but  by  Fanny,  who 
sat  in  the  woodman's  hut  and  sewed,  or  talked  to  the 
Soodwife,  while  I  roamed  about  and  made  sketches,  or  read ; 
and  I  have  enjoyed  much  happiness  of  a  quiet  kind  all  day 
long.    But  that  was  when  I  was  young — two  years  ago/ 

*  Did  you  ever  go  with  your  cousin,  Bobert  Moore  ? ' 

•  Yes ;  once/ 

*  What  sort  of  a  companion  is  he  on  these  occasions  ? ' 

•  A  cousin,  you  know,  is  different  to  a  stranger/ 

'  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  cousins,  if  they  are  stupid,  are 
^^U  more  insupportable  than  strangers,  because  you  cannot 
^  easily  keep  them  at  a  distance.  But  your  cousin  is  not 
«^pid?' 

•No;  but • 

'WeU?' 

'  If  the  company  of  fools  irritates,  as  you  say,  the  society 
^t  clever  men  leaves  its  own  peculiar  pain  also.  Where  the 
Roodness  or  talent  of  your  friend  is  beyond  and  above  all 
^ubt,  your  own  worthiness  to  be  his  associate  often  becomes 
%  matter  of  question.' 

'  Oh !  there  I  cannot  follow  you :  that  crotchet  is  not  one 

I  should  choose  to  entertain  for  an  instant.    I  consider 

myself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  associate  of  the  best  of  them 

—of  gentlemen,  I  mean  :  though  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Where  they  are  good,  they  are  very  good,  I  believe.    Your 

ancle,  by-the-by,  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  elderly 

gentleman:  I  am  always  glad  to  see    his    brown,  keen, 

sensible  old  face,  either  in  my  own  house  or  any  other.    Are 

you  fond  of  him  ?    Is  he  kind  to  you  ?   Now  speak  the  truth/ 
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'  He  has  brought  me  up  from  childhood,  I  doubt  not, 
precisely  as  he  would  have  brought  up  his  own  daughter,  if 
he  had  had  one ;  and  that  is  kindness ;  but  I  am  not  fond  of 
him :  I  would  rather  be  out  of  his  presence  than  in  it.' 

'  Strange !  when  he  has  the  art  of  making  himself  so 
agreeable/ 

*  Yes,  in  company ;  but  he  is  stem  and  silent  at  home 
As  he  puts  away  his  cane  and  shovel-hat  in  the  Bectory  hall, 
so  he  locks  his  liveliness  in  his  book-case  and  study-desk : 
the  knitted  brow  and  brief  word  for  the  fire-side ;  the  smile, 
the  jest,  the  witty  sally,  for  society.* 

'  Is  he  tyrannical  ?  * 

'  Not  in  the  least :  he  is  neither  tyrannical  nor  hypo- 
critical :  he  is  simply  a  man  who  is  rather  liberal  than  good- 
natured,  rather  brilliant  than  genial,  rather  scrupulously 
equitable  than  truly  just, — if  you  can  understand  such 
superfine  distinctions  ? ' 

'Oh!  yes:  good-nature  implies  indulgence,  which  he 
has  not;  geniality,  warmth  of  heart,  which  he  does  not 
own  ;  and  genuine  justice  is  the  offspring  of  sympathy  and 
considerateness,  of  which,  I  can  well  conceive,  my  bronzed 
old  friend  is  quite  innocent.' 

*I  often  wonder,  Shirley,  whether  most  men  resemble 
my  uncle  in  their  domestic  relations  ;  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  be  new  and  unfamiliar  to  them,  in  order  to  seem  agree- 
able or  estimable  in  their  eyes  ;  and  whether  it  is  impossible 
to  their  natures  to  retain  a  constant  interest  and  aflfeotion 
for  those  they  see  every  day.' 

'  I  don't  know :  I  can't  clear  up  your  doubts.  I  ponder 
over  similar  ones  myself  sometimes.  But,  to  tell  you  a 
secret,  if  I  were  convinced  that  they  are  necessarily  and 
universally  different  from  us — fickle,  soon  petrifying,  im- 
sympathizing — I  would  never  marry.  I  should  not  like  to 
find  out  that  what  I  loved  did  not  love  me,  that  it  was  weary 
of  me,  and  that  whatever  effort  I  might  make  to  please  would 
hereafter  be  worse  than  useless,  since  it  was  inevitably  in 
its  nature  to  change  and  become  indifferent.    That  discovery 
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once  made,  what  should  I  long  for?     To  go  away — to 
remove    from    a    presenoe    where    my    society    gave    no 


*  But  you  oould  not,  if  you  were  married.' 
'  No,  I  could  not — there  it  is.  I  could  never  be  my  ovm 
mistress  more.  A  terrible  thought ! — it  suffocates  me  1 
Nothing  irks  me  like  the  idea  of  being  a  burden  and  a  bore, 
—an  mevitable  burden, — a  ceaseless  bore  1  Now,  when  I 
feel  my  company  superfluous  I  can  comfortably  fold  my 
independence  round  me  like  a  mantle,  and  drop  my  pride 
like  a  veil,  and  withdraw  to  solitude.  If  married,  that  could 
not  be.' 

'I  wonder  we  don't  all  make  up  our  minds  to  remain 
single/  said  Caroline:  'we  should  if  we  Hstened  to  the 
wisdom  of  experience.  My  uncle  always  speaks  of  marriage 
as  a  burden ;  and  I  believe  whenever  he  hears  of  a  man 
being  married,  he  invariably  regards  him  as  a  fool,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  doing  a  fooHsh  thing.* 

'But,  Caroline,  men  are  not  all  like  your  uncle  :  surely 
not— I  hope  not.' 

She  paused  and  mused. 

'  1  suppose  we  each  find  an  exception  in  the  one  we  love, 
till  we  are  married,'  suggested  Caroline. 

'  I  suppose  so :  and  this  exception  we  believe  to  be  of 
sterling  materials ;  we  fancy  it  like  ourselves ;  we  imagine  a 
sense  of  harmony.  We  think  his  voice  gives  the  softest, 
truest  promise  of  a  heart  that  vriU  never  harden  against  us : 
we  read  in  his  eyes  that  faithful  feeling — affection.  I  don't 
think  we  should  trust  to  what  they  call  passion  at  all, 
Caroline.  I  believe  it  is  a  mere  fire  of  dry  sticks,  blazing 
up  and  yanishing :  but  we  watch  him,  and  see  him  kind  to 
animals,  to  little  children,  to  poor  people.  He  is  kind  to  us 
likewise — good — considerate  :  he  does  not  flatter  women,  but 
he  is  patient  with  them,  and  he  seems  to  be  easy  in  their 
presenoe,  and  to  find  their  company  genial.  He  likes  them 
not  only  for  vain  and  selfish  reasons,  but  as  we  Hke  him — 
^eoausQ  we  like  him     Then  we  observe  that  he  is  just— that 
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he  always  speaks  the  truth — that  he  is  oonsdentions.  We 
feel  joy  and  peace  when  he  oomes  into  a  room ;  we  feel  sad- 
ness and  trouble  when  he  leaves  it.  We  know  that  this 
man  has  been  a  kind  son,  that  he  is  a  kind  brother :  will 
any  one  dare  to  tell  me  that  he  will  not  be  a  kind 
husband?' 

'  My  uncle  wotdd  affirm  it  unhesitatin^y.  "  He  will  be 
sick  of  you  in  a  month,"  he  would  say.' 

'  Mrs.  Pryor  would  seriously  intimate  the  same.' 

'Mrs.  Torke  and  Miss  Mann  would  darkly  suggest 
ditto.' 

'If  they  are  true  oracles,  it  is  good  never  to  hU  in 
love.' 

'  Very  good,  if  you  can  avoid  it.' 

*  I  choose  to  doubt  their  truth.' 

*  I  am  afraid  that  proves  you  are  already  caught' 

'  Not  I :  but  if  I  were,  do  you  know  what  soothsayers  I 
would  consult?' 

*  Let  me  hear.' 

'  Neither  man  nor  woman,  elderly  nor  young :  the  little 
Irish  beggar  that  comes  barefoot  to  my  door ;  the  mouse  that 
steals  out  of  the  cranny  in  the  wainscot ;  the  bird  that  in 
frost  and  snow  pecks  at  my  window  for  a  crumb ;  the  dog 
that  licks  my  hand  and  sits  beside  my  knee.' 

'  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  who  was  kind  to  such 
things?' 

'Did  you  ever  see  any  one  whom  such  ihings  seemed 
instinctively  to  follow,  like,  rely  on  ? ' 

'  We  have  a  black  cat  and  an  old  dog  at  the  Bectory.  I 
know  somebody  to  whose  knee  that  black  cat  loves  to  climb ; 
against  whose  shoulder  and  cheek  it  likes  to  purr.  The  old 
dog  always  comes  out  of  his  kennel  and  wags  his  tail,  and 
whines  affectionately  when  somebody  passes.' 

'  And  what  does  that  somebody  do  ? ' 

'  He  quietly  strokes  the  cat,  and  lets  her  sit  while  he 
conveniently  can,  and  when  he  must  disturb  her  by  rising, 
he  puts  her  softly  down,  and  never  flings  her  from  him 
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roaghly;  he  always  whistles  to  the  dog  and  gives  him  a 
caress.' 

'Does  he?    It  is  not  Bobert ? ' 

'BatitisBobert; 

'Handsome  fellow  I '  said  Shirley,  with  enthusiasm :  her 
eyee  sparkled. 

'  Is  he  not  handsome  ?  Has  he  not  fine  eyes  and  well-cut 
features,  and  a  clear,  princely  forehead?' 

'He  has  all  that,  Caroline.  Bless  him  I  He  is  both 
graceful  and  good.' 

*I  was  sure  you  would  see  that  he  was :  when  I  first 
looked  at  your  face  I  knew  you  would.' 

'I  was  well  inclined  to  him  before  I  saw  him.  I  liked 
him  when  I  did  see  him :  I  admire  him  now.  There  is 
charm  in  beauty  for  itself,  Caroline ;  when  it  is  blent  with 
goodness,  there  is  a  powerful  charm.' 

'  When  mind  is  added,  Shirley? ' 

*  Who  can  resist  it  ? ' 

'Bemember  my  uncle,  Mesdames  Pryor,  Yorke,  and 
Mann.' 

*  Bemember  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  of  Egypt  I  He  is 
a  noble  being.  I  tell  you  when  they  are  good,  they  are  the 
lords  of  the  creation, — they  are  the  sons  of  Qod.  Moulded 
in  their  Maker's  image,  the  minutest  spark  of  His  spirit  lifts 
them  almost  above  mortality.  Indisputably,  a  great,  good, 
handsome  man  is  the  first  of  created  things.' 

'Above  us?' 

*  I  would  scorn  to  contend  for  empire  with  him, — I  would 
scorn  it.  Shall  my  left  hand  dispute  for  precedence  with 
my  right? — shall  my  heart  quarrel  with  my  pulse?— shall 
my  veins  be  jealous  of  the  blood  which  fills  Uiem  ? ' 

'  Men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives  quarrel  horribly, 
Shirley.' 

'  Poor  things  I — poor,  fallen,  degenerate  things  I  God 
made  them  for  another  lot—for  other  feelings.' 

'  But  are  we  men's  equals,  or  are  we  not  ? ' 

'  Nothing  ever  charms  me  more  than  when  I  meet  my 
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superior — one  who  makes  me  sincerely  feel  that  he  is  my 
superior.' 

'  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? ' 

'  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  any  day :  the  higher  above 
me,  so  much  the  better :  it  degrades  to  stoop — ^it  is  glorioas 
to  look  up.  What  frets  me  is,  that  when  I  try  to  esteem,  I 
am  baffled :  when  religiously  inclined,;there  are  but  &lse  goda 
to  adore.     I  disdain  to  be  a  Pagan.' 

*  Miss  Eeeldar,  will  you  come  in  ?  We  are  here  at  iho 
Rectory  gates.* 

*  Not  to-day;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  fetch  you  to  spend 
the  evening  with  me.  Caroline  Helstone — ^if  you  really  are 
what  at  present  to  me  you  seem — you  and  I  will  soii  I 
have  never  in  my  whole  life  been  able  to  talk  to  a  yoans 
lady  as  I  have  talked  to  you  this  morning.  Kiss  me — and 
good-by/  

Mrs.  Pryor  seemed  as  well  disposed  to  cultivate  Caroline's 
acquaintance  as  Shirley.  She,  who  went  nowhere  elfle» 
called  on  an  early  day  at  the  Rectory.  She  came  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Eector  happened  to  be  out.  It  was 
rather  a  close  day ;  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  flushed  her, 
and  she  seemed  fluttered,  too,  by  the  circumstance  of 
entering  a  strange  house ;  for  it  appeared  her  habits  were 
most  retiring  and  secluded.  When  Miss  Helstone  went  to 
her  in  the  dining-room,  she  found  her  seated  on  the  sofa, 
trembling,  fanning  herself  with  her  handkerchief,  and  seem- 
ing to  contend  vrith  a  nervous  discomposure  that  threatened 
to  become  hysterical. 

CaroUne  marvelled  somewhat  at  this  unusual  want  of 
self-command  in  a  lady  of  her  years,  and  also  at  the  lack  of 
real  strength  in  one  who  appeared  almost  robust :  for  Mrs. 
Pryor  hastened  to  allege  the  fatigue  of  her  walk,  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  &c.,  as  reasons  for  her  temporary  indisposition  ;  and 
still  as,  with  more  hurry  than  coherence,  she  again  and 
again  enumerated  these  causes  of  exhaustion,  Caroline  gently 
sought  to  relieve  her  by  opening  her  shawl  and  removing  her 
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bonnet.  Attentions  of  this  sort,  Mrs.  Pryor  would  not  have 
accepted  from  every  one:  in  general,  she  recoiled  from 
touch  or  close  approach,  with  a  mixture  of  embarrassment 
and  coldness  far  from  flattering  to  those  who  offered  her  aid : 
to  Miss  Helstone's  little  light  hand,  however,  she  yielded 
tractably,  and  seemed  soothed  by  its  contact.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  ceased  to  tremble,  and  grew  quiet  and  tranquil. 
Her  usual  manner  being  resumed,  she  proceeded  to  talk 
of  ordinary  topics.  In  a  miscellaneous  company,  Mrs. 
Pryor  rarely  opened  her  lips ;  or,  if  obliged  to  speak,  she 
spoke  under  restraint,  and  consequently  not  well;  in 
dialogue,  she  was  a  good  converser  :  her  language,  always  a 
Httle  formal,  was  well  chosen ;  her  sentiments  were  just ; 
her  information  was  varied  and  correct.  Caroline  felt  it 
pleasant  to  listen  to  her :  more  pleasant  than  she  could  have 
anticipated. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  sofa  where  they  sat,  hung  three 
pictures :  ihe  centre  one,  above  the  mantelpiece,  that  of  a 
lady ;  the  two  others,  male  portraits. 

*That  is  a  beautiful  face,'  said  Mrs.  Pryor,  interrupting  a 
brief  pause  which  had  followed    half  an  hour's  animated 
oonversation :    the    features   may  be  termed    perfect;    no 
statuary's  chisel  could  improve  them :  it  is  a  portrait  from 
tbelife,  I  presume  ? ' 
'It  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Helstone.' 
'Of  Mrs.  Matthewson  Helstone ?    Of  your  uncle's  wife  ?  * 
'  It  is,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  likeness :  before  her 
marriage,  she  was  accounted  the  beauty  of  the  district.' 

'  I  should  say  she  merited  the  distinction  :  what  accuracy 
in  all  the  lineaments !  It  is,  however,  a  passive  face :  the 
original  could  not  have  been,  what  is  generally  termed,  "  a 
woman  of  spirit." ' 

'  I  believe  she  was  a  remarkably  still,  silent  person.' 
'  One  would  scarcely  have  expected,  my  dear,  that  your 
nude's    ohoice  would  have  fallen  on  a  partner   of    that 
description.    Is  he  not  fond  of  being  amused  by  lively 
chai?' 
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*  In  company  he  is  ;  but  he  always  says  he  could  nev©  ^^^ 
do  with  a  talking  wife :  he  must  have  quiet  at  home.  Yoi^ 
go  out  to  gossip,  he  affirms ;  you  oome  home  to  read  and- 
reflect.' 

'Mrs.  Matthewson  lived  bat  a  fev^  years  after  be:^* 
marriage,  I  think  I  have  heard  ? ' 

*  About  five  years.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  pursued  Mrs.  Pryor,  rising  to  go,  *  ^ 
trust  it  is  imderstood  that  you  vrill  frequently  oome  t5^3 
Fieldhead :  I  hope  you  will.  You  must  feel  lonely  her^a 
having  no  female  relative  in  the  house :  you  must  neoessaril-^ 
pass  much  of  your  time  in  solitude.' 

'  I  am  inured  to  it :  I  have  grown  up  by  myself.  May  I 
arrange  your  shawl  for  you  ?  * 

Mrs.  Pryor  submitted  to  be  assisted. 

'  Should  you  chance  to  require  help  in  your  studies,'  alie 
said,  *  you  may  command  me.' 

Caroline  expressed  her  sense  of  such  kindness. 

'I  hope  to  have  frequent  conversations  v^ith  yoo.  I 
should  vrish  to  be  of  use  to  you.* 

Again  Miss  Helstone  returned  thanks.  She  thongU 
what  a  kind  heart  was  hidden  under  her  visitor's  oooniing 
chilliness.  Observing  that  Mrs.  Pryor  again  glanced  with  an 
air  of  interest  towards  the  portraits  as  she  walked  down  the 
room,  Caroline  casually  explained: — 'Th&  likeness  that 
hangs  near  the  window,  you  will  see,  is  my  unole,  taken 
twenty  years  ago ;  the  other,  to  the  left  of  the  mantelpidoe, 
is  his  brother  James,  my  father,' 

*  They  resemble  each  other  in  some  measure/  said  Mn. 
Pryor ;  *  yet  a  difference  of  character  may  be  traced  in  the 
different  mould  of  the  brow  and  mouth.' 

*  What  difference  ? '  inquired  CaroHne,  accompanying  her 
to  the  door.  '  James  Helstone — that  is,  my  father — is  gen- 
erally considered  the  best-looking  of  the  tvro :  strangers,  I 
remark,  always  exclaim,  '*  What  a  handsome  man  1 "  Do  you 
think  his  picture  handsome,  Mrs.  Pryor  ? '  * 

'  It  is  much  softer  or  finer  featured  than  that  of  your  uncle.' 
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'But  where  or  what  is  the  difference  of  character  to 
which  you  alluded  ?  Tell  me :  I  wish  to  see  if  you  guess 
right/ 

'  My  dear,  your  uncle  is  a  man  of  principle :  his  forehead 
and  his  lips  are  firm,  and  his  eye  is  steady.' 

'  Well,  and  the  other  ?  Do  not  be  afraid  of  offending  me : 
I  always  like.the  truth/ 

'  Do  you  like  the  truth  ?  It  is  well  for  you :  adhere  to 
that  preference — never  swerve  thence.  The  other,  my  dear» 
if  he  had  been  living  now,  would  probably  have  furnished 
little  support  to  his  daughter.  It  is,  however,  a  graceful 
head — ^taken  in  youth,  I  should  think.  My  dear '  (turning 
abruptly),  'you  acknowledge  an  inestimable  value  in 
principle  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  no  character  can  have  true  worth  without  it/ 

'You  feel  what  you  say?  You  have  considered  the 
sabject?' 

'Often.  Circumstances  early  forced  it  upon  my 
attention/ 

'  The  lesson  was  not  lost,  then,  though  it  came  so  pre- 
maturely. I  suppose  the  soil  is  not  Hght  nor  stony,  otherwise 
seed  falling  in  that  season  never  would  have  borne  fruit- 
My  dear,  do  not  stand  in  the  air  of  the  door,  you  will  take 
oold :  good  afternoon/ 

Miss  Helstone's  new  acquaintance  soon  became  of  value 
to  her:  their  society  was  acknowledged  a  privilege.  She 
found  she  would  have  been  in  error  indeed  to  have  let  slip 
this  chance  of  relief — to  have  neglected  to  avail  herself  of 
this  happy  change  :  a  turn  was  thereby  given  to  her  thoughts  *, 
a  new  channel  was  opened  for  them,  which,  diverting  a  fe^ 
of  ibem  at  least  from  the  one  direction  in  which  all  had 
hitherto  tended,  abated  the  impetuosity  of  their  rush,  and 
leesened  the  force  of  their  pressure  on  one  worn-down 
poinl 

Soon  she  was  content  to  spend  whole  days  at  Fieldhead, 
doing  by  turns  whatever  Shirley  or  Mrs.  Pryor  wished  her 
to  do:    and  now  one  would  claim  her,   now  the  other 
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Nothing  could  be  less  demonstrative  than  the  friendship  of 
the  elder  lady ;   but  also   nothing  could  be  more  vigilant, 
assiduous,  untiring.     I    have  intimated    that    she    was  a 
peculiar  personage;   and  in  nothing  was  her  peculiarity 
more  shown  than  in  the  nature  of  the  interest  she  evinced 
for  Caroline.    She  watched  all  her  movements :  she  seemed 
as  if  she  would  have  guarded  all  her  steps:  it  gave  her 
pleasure  to  be  applied  to  by  Miss  Helstone  for  advice  anA. 
assistance ;   she  yielded  her  aid,  when  asked,  with  suds^ 
quiet  yet  obvious  enjo3rment,  that  Caroline  erelong  tookc: 
delight  in  depending  on  her. 

Shirley  Eeeldar's  complete  docility  vrith  Mrs.  Pryor  had. 
at  first  surprised  Miss  Helstone,  and  not  less  the  fact  of  th^ 
reserved  ex-governess  being  so  much  at  home  and  at  ease  lks 
the  residence  of  her  young  pupil,  where  she  filled  with  sncXa 
quiet  independency  a  very  dependent  post ;   but  she  sooxi 
found  that  it  needed  but  to  know  both  ladies  to  compieheimd 
fully  the  enigma.    Every  one,  it  seemed  to  her,  must  like, 
must  love,  must  prize  Mrs.  Pryor  when  they  knew  her.    N'o 
matter  that  she  perseveringly  wore  old-fashioned  gowns; 
that  her  speech  was  formal,  and  her  manner  cool ;  that  obe 
had  twenty  little  ways  such  as  nobody  else  had — she  was 
still  such  a  stay,  such  a  counsellor,  so  truthful,  so  kind  in  her 
way,  that,  in  Caroline's  idea,  none  once  accustomed  to  her 
presence  could  easily  afford  to  dispense  with  it. 

As  to  dependency  or  humiliation,  Caroline  did  not  feel  it 
in  her  intercourse  with  Shirley,  and  why  should  Mre. 
P^^yor  ?  The  heiress  was  rich — very  rich— compared  w& 
her  new  friend:  one  possessed  a  clear  thousand  a  year— 
the  other  not  a  penny ;  and  yet  there  was  a  safe  sense  of 
equality  experienced  in  her  society,  never  knovni  in  that  of 
the  ordinary  Briarfield  and  Whinbury  gentry. 

The  reason  was,  Shirley's  head  ran  on  other  things  than 
money  and  position.  She  was  glad  to  be  independent  as 
to  property :  by  fits  she  was  even  elated  at  the  notion  of 
being  lady  of  the  manor,  and  having  tenants  and  an  estate : 
she  was  especially  tickled  witn  an  agreeable  complacency 
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when  reminded  of  *  all  that  property '  down  in  the  Hollow, 
'comprising  an  excellent  cloth-mill,  dyehouse,  warehouse, 
together  with  the  messuage,  gardens  and  outbuildings,  termed 
Hollow's  cottage ; '  but  her  exultation  being  quite  undis- 
guised was  singularly  inoffensive ;  and  for  her  serious 
thoughts,  they  tended  elsewhere.  To  admire  the  great, 
reverence  the  good,  and  be  joyous  with  the  genial,  was 
very  much  the  bent  of  Shirley's  soul ;  she  mused  therefore 
on  the  means  of  following  this  bent  far  oftener  than  she 
pondered  on  her  social  superiority. 

In  Caroline,  Miss  Keeldar  had  first  taken  an  interest 
because  she  was  quiet,  retiring,  looked  delicate,  and  seemed 
as  if  she  needed  some  one  to  take  care  of  her.  Her 
predilection  increased  greatly  when  she  discovered  that  her 
own  way  of  thinking  and  talking  was  understood  and 
responded  to  by  this  new  acquaintance.  She  had  hardly 
expected  it.  Miss  Helstone,  she  fancied,  had  too  pretty  a 
face,  manners  and  voice  too  soft,  to  be  anything  out  of  the 
common  way  in  mind  and  attainments  ;  and  she  very  much 
wondered  to  see  the  gentle  features  hght  up  archly  to  the 
reveill6e  of  a  dry  sally  or  two  risked  by  herself ;  and  more 
did  she  wonder  to  discover  the  self -won  knowledge  treasured, 
and  the  untaught  speculations  working  in  that  girlish,  curl- 
veiled  head.  Caroline's  instinct  of  taste,  too,  was  like  her 
own :  such  books  as  Miss  Keeldar  had  read  with  the  most 
pleasure,  were  Miss  Helstone's  delight  also.  They  held 
many  aversions  too  in  common,  and  could  have  the  comfort 
of  laughing  together  over  works  of  false  sentimentality  and 
pompous  pretension. 

Few,  Shirley  conceived,  men  or  women  have  the  right 
taste  in  poetry :  the  right  sense  for  discriminating  between 
what  is  real  and  what  is  false.  She  had  again  and  again  heard 
very  clever  people  pronounce  this  or  that  passage,  in  this  or 
that  versifier,  altogether  admirable,  which,  when  she  read,  her 
soul  refused  to  acknowledge  as  anything  but  cant,  flourishi 
and  tinsel,  or  at  the  best,  elaborate  wordiness;  curious, 
clever,    learned    perhaps ;    haply    even    tinged   with    the 
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fascinatitig  hues  of  fancy,  but,  God  lmows»  as  different  from 
real  poetry  as  the  gorgeous  and  mBasy  vase  of  motiaio  ia 
from  the  little  cup  of  pure  met-al ;  or^  to  give  the  readar^ 
cboica  of  aiEiileSp  as  the  tnilLioer'e  arti£oiai  wreuib  is  ! 
the  fresh-g&thered  hly  of  the  field. 

Caroline,  she  found,  felt  the  value  of  the  true  or©,  atid  kn 
the  deoeptlon  of  the  flfLshy  dross.    The  miuda  of  the 
girls  being  toned  in  harmoDyi  often  chimed  very  iweetly 
together. 

One  evening  they  chanced  to  be  alone  in  the  o&k-parloa 
They  had  passed  a  long  wet  day  together  without  ennui  ■ 
was  now  on  the  edge  of  dark  ;  candles  were  not  yet  brought 
in  ;  both,  as  twilight  deepened,  grew  meditative  and  sjlenL 
A  western  wind  roared  high  round  the  hall,  driving  wild 
clouds  and  stormy  rain  up  from  the  far-remote  ocean :  idl 
was  tempest  outside  the  EUitique  lattic^Si  all  deep  ptftoq 
within.  Shirley  sat  at  the  window,  watching  the  rmtk  m 
heaven,  the  mist  on  earth,  listening  to  oertain  notes  of  ib« 
gale  that  plained  Uke  restless  spirits— notes  wliioh,  had  tht 
not  been  so  yonng,  gay,  and  healthy,  would  have  swept  btr 
trembling  nerves  like  some  omen,  some  anticipatory  dirge : 
in  this  her  prime  of  eEistence  and  bloom  of  beauty,  they  bui 
subdued  vivacity  to  pensiveness*  Snatches  of  iweet  ballads 
haunted  her  ear ;  now  and  then  &he  eang  a  stanza :  her 
accents  obeyed  the  fitful  impulse  of  the  wind ;  they  swelled 
aa  its  gusts  rushed  on,  and  died  as  they  wandered  a%&y« 
Caroline,  withdrawn  to  the  farthest  and  darkest  end  of  the 
room,  her  figure  just  discernible  by  the  ruby  shine  of  the 
flameless  fire,  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  murmuring  to  herself 
fragments  of  well-remembered  poe^.  She  spoke  vary  low, 
but  Slurley  beard  her ;  and  while  singing  8oftly»  ahe  listened* 
This  was  the  strain  :— 

Obaeatist  night  tn?olT0d  tha  ik^, 
Thi  Atkntic  bilJowB  roar'd^ 

When  mth  n  destiQcd  wretch  m  I, 
W&shed  hoAdloDg  from  on  board, 

Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  aJL  bereft, 

flifl  floaiiiig  boms  far  e?ef  left 
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Here  the  fragment  stopped ;  because  Shirley's  song,  ere- 
while  somewhat  full  and  thrilling,  had  become  delicately  faint. 

'  Go  on/  said  she. 

'Then  you  go  on,  too.  I  was  only  repeating  "The 
Castaway."  * 

'  I  know :  if  you  can  remember  it  all,  say  it  all.' 

And  as  it  was  nearly  dark,  and,  after  all.  Miss  Keeldar 
was  no  formidable  auditor,  Caroline  went  through  it.  She 
went  through  it  as  she  should  have  gone  through  it.  The 
wild  sea,  the  drowning  mariner,  the  reluctant  ship  swept  on 
in  the  storm,  you  heard  were  realized  by  her;  and  more 
vividly  was  realLsed  the  heart  of  the  poet,  who  did  not  weep 
for  '  The  Castaway,'  but  who,  in  an  hour  of  tearless  anguish, 
traced  a  semblance  to  his  own  God-abandoned  misery  in  the 
fate  of  that  man-forsaken  sailor,  and  cried  from  the  depths 
where  he  struggled  : — 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perish 'd — each  alone  1 
But  I — beneath  a  rougher  sea. 
And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 

*  I  hope  William  Cowper  is  safe  and  calm  in  heaven  now,' 
8ud  Caroline. 

*  Do  you  pity  what  he  suffered  on  earth  ?  *  asked  Miss 
Keeldar. 

*  Pity  him,  Shirley  ?  What  can  I  do  else  ?  He  was 
nearly  broken-hearted  when  he  wrote  that  poem,  and  it 
aknost  breaks  one's  heart  to  read  it.  But  he  found  relief  in 
writing  it — I  know  he  did ;  and  that  gift  of  poetry — the 
most  divine  bestowed  on  man — was,  I  believe,  granted 
to  allay  emotions  when  their  strength  threatens  harm.  It 
seems  to  me,  Shirley,  that  nobody  should  write  poetry  to 
exhibit  intellect  or  attainment.  Who  cares  for  that  sort  of 
poetry  ?  Who  cares  for  learning — who  cares  for  fine  words 
in  poetry  ?  And  who  does  not  care  for  feehng — real  feeling 
—however  simply,  even  rudely  expressed  ?  * 
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'  It  seems  you  care  for  it,  at  all  events  :  and  certainly,  in 
hearing  that  poem,  one  discovers  that  Gowper  was  under  an 
impulse  strong  as  that  of  the  wind  which  drove  the  ship — an 
impulse  which,  while  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  stop  to  add 
ornament  to  a  single  stanza,  filled  him  with  force  to  achieve 
the  whole  with  consummate  perfection.  You  managed  to  recite 
it  with  a  steady  voice,  Caroline :  I  wonder  thereat.' 

*  Cowper's  hand  did  not  tremble  in  writing  the  lines:  why 
should  my  voice  falter  in  repeating  them?  Depend  on  it, 
Shirley,  no  tear  bhstered  the  manuscript  of  "  The  Castaway," 
I  hear  in  it  no  sob  of  sorrow,  only  the  cry  of  despair ;  but, 
that  cry  uttered,  I  believe  the  deadly  spasm  passed  from  his 
heart ;  that  he  wept  abundantly,  and  was  comforted.' 

Shirley  resumed  her  ballad  minstrelsy.  Stopping  short, 
she  remarked  erelong : — *  One  could  have  loved  Cowper  if  it 
were  only  for  the  sake  of  having  the  privilege  of  comforting 
him.' 

*  You  never  would  have  loved  Cowper,'  rejoined  Caroline, 
promptly  :  *  he  was  not  made  to  be  loved  by  woman.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  What  I  say.  I  know  there  is  a  kind  of  natures  in  the 
world — and  very  noble,  elevated  natures,  too — whom  love 
never  comes  near.  You  might  have  sought  Cowper  with  the 
intention  of  loving  him  ;  and  you  would  have  looked  at  him, 
pitied  him,  and  left  him :  forced  away  by  a  sense  of  the 
impossible,  the  incongruous,  as  the  crew  were  borne  from 
their  drowning  comrade  by  "  the  furious  blast."  * 

*  You  may  be  right.     Who  told  you  this  ?  ' 

*  And  what  I  say  of  Cowper,  I  should  say  of  Rousseau. 
Was  Rousseau  ever  loved  ?  He  loved  passionately ;  but  was 
his  passion  ever  returned?  I  am  certain,  never.  And  if 
there  were  any  female  Cowpers  and  Rousseaus,  I  should 
assert  the  same  of  them.' 

'  Who  told  you  this,  I  ask  ?    Did  Moore  ? ' 

*  Why  should  anybody  have  told  me  ?  Have  I  not  an 
instinct?  Can  I  not  divine  by  analogy?  Moore  never 
talked  to  me  either  about  Qowper  or  Rousseau,  or  love. 
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The  voice  we  hear  in  solitade  told  me  all  I  know  on  these 
snbjecte.' 

'Do  you  like  characters  of  the  Bousseau  order,  Caro- 
line?' 

'  Not  at  all,  as  a  whole.  I  sympathise  intensely  with 
oertain  qualities  t>hey  possess  :  certain  divine  sparks  in  their 
nature  dazzle  my  eyes,  and  make  my  soul  glow.  Then, 
again,  I  scorn  them.  They  are  made  of  clay  and  gold. 
The  refuse  and  the  ore  make  a  mass  of  wealmess :  taken 
altogether,  I  feel  them  unnatural,  unhealthy,  repulsive.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  should  be  more  tolerant  of  a  Bousseau  than 
you  would,  Gary:  submissive  and  contemplative  yourself, 
you  like  the  stem  and  the  practical.  By-the-way,  you  must 
miss  that  Cousin  Bobert  of  yours  very  much,  now  that  you 
and  he  never  meet.' 

'I  do.' 

*  And  he  must  miss  you  ? ' 
'  That  he  does  not.' 

'  I  cannot  imagine,'  pursued  Shirley,  who  had  lately  got 
a  habit  of  introducing  Moore's  name  into  the  conversation, 
even  when  it  seemed  to  have  no  business  there, — '  I  cannot 
imagine  but  that  he  was  fond  of  you,  since  he  took  so  much 
notice  of  you,  talked  to  you,  and  taught  you  so  much.' 

*  He  never  was  fond  of  me :  he  never  professed  to  be 
fond  of  me.  He  took  pains  to  prove  that  he  only  just 
tolerated  me.' 

CaroUne,  determined  not  to  err  on  the  flattering  side  in 
estimating  her  cousin's  regard  for  her,  always  now  habitually 
thou^t  of  it  and  mentioned  it  in  the  most  scanty  measure. 
She  had  her  own  reasons  for  being  less  sanguine  than  ever 
in  hopeful  views  of  the  future :  less  indulgent  to  pleasurable 
retrospections  of  the  past. 

*  Of  course,  then,*  observed  Miss  Keeldar,  *  you  only  just 
tolerated  him,  in  return  ?  ' 

'  Shirley,  men  and  women  are  so  different :  they  are  in 
sooh  a  different  position.  Women  have  so  few  things  to 
think  about — men  so  many :  ypu  may  have  a  friendship  for 
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a  uian,  while  lie  is  almost  indifferent  to  you.  Much  of  what 
clieers  your  life  may  be  dependent  on  him,  while  not  a 
feeling  or  interest  of  moment  in  his  eyes  may  have  reference 
to  you.  Robert  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going  to  London, 
sometimes  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  together ;  well,  while  he 
was  away,  I  found  his  absence  a  void :  there  was  sonfeihing 
wanting ;  Briarfield  was  duller.  Of  course,  I  had  my  usual 
occupations ;  still  I  missed  him.  As  I  sat  by  myself  in  the 
evenings,  I  used  to  feel  a  strange  certainty  of  oonviction  I 
cannot  describe  :  that  if  a  magician  or  a  genius  had,  at  that 
moment,  offered  me  Prince  AH's  tube  (you  remember  it  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  ?),  and  if,  with  its  aid,  I  had  been  enabled 
to  take  a  view  of  Robert — to  see  where  he  was,  how  occaped 
— I  should  have  learned,  in  a  starthng  manner,  the  width  of 
the  chasm  which  gaped  between  such  as  he  and  such  as  L 
I  knew  that,  however  my  thoughts  might  adhere  to  him,  his 
were  effectually  sundered  from  me.* 

'  Caroline,'  demanded  Miss  Keeldar,  abruptly,  *  don't  you 
wish  you  had  a  profession — a  trade  ?  ' 

'I  wish  it  fifty  times  a  day.  As  it  is,  I  often  wondec 
what  I  came  into  the  world  for.  I  long  to  have  something 
absorbing  and  compulsory  to  fill  my  head  and  hands,  and  to 
occupy  my  thoughts.* 

*  Can  labour  alone  make  a  human  being  happy  ?  * 

'  No ;  but  it  can  give  varieties  of  pain,  and  prevent  m 
from  breaking  our  hearts  with  a  single  tyrant  master-tortoie. 
BesidvS,  successful  labour  has  its  recompense;  a  vacant, 
weary,  lonely,  hopeless  life  has  none.' 

But  hard  labour  and  learned  professions,  they  say,  make 
women  masculine,  coarse,  unwomanly.* 

*  And  what  does  it  signify,  whether  unmarried  and  never- 
to-be-married  women  are  unattractive  and  inelegant,  or  not  ? 
— provided  only  they  are  decent,  decorous,  and  neat,  it  is 
enough.  The  utmost  which  ought  to  be  required  of  old 
maids,  in  the  way  of  appearance,  is  that  they  should  not 
absolutely  offend  men'^  eyes  as  they  pass  them  in  the 
street;   for  the  rest,  they  should  be  allowed,  withoat  too 
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much  Bcom,  to  be  as  absorbed,  grave,  plain-looking,  and 
plain-dressed  as  they  please/ 

'  You  might  be  an  old  maid  yourself,  Caroline,  you  speak 
80  earnestly.' 

*  I  shall  be  one :  it  is  my  destiny.  I  will  never  marry  a 
Malone  or  a  Sykes — and  no  one  else  will  ever  marry  me/ 

Here  fell  a  long  pause :  Shirley  broke  it.  Again  the 
name  by  whioh  she  seemed  bewitched  was  almost  the  first  on 
her  lips. 

'  Lina — did  not  Moore  call  you  Lina  sometimes  ? ' 

*  Yes  :  it  is  sometimes  used  as  the  abbreviation  of  Caroline 
in  his  native  coimtry.' 

*  Well,  Lina,  do  you  remember  my  one  day  noticing  an 
inequaUty  in  your  hair — a  curl  wanting  on  that  right  side — 
and  your  telling  me  that  it  was  Eobert's  fault,  as  he  had 
OQoe  out  therefrom  a  long  lock  ? ' 

•Yes/ 

'  If  he  is,  and  always  was,  as  indifferent  to  you  as  you  say, 
why  did  he  steal  your  hair  ?  * 

'  I  don't  know — yes,  I  do :   it  was  my  doing,  not  his. 

Everything  of  that  sort  always  was  my  doing.    He  was 

going  from  home  to  London,  as  usual ;  and  the  night  before 

he  went,  I  had  found  in  his  sister's  workbox  a  lock  of  black 

hair — a  short,  round  curl:   Hortense  told  me  it  was  her 

brother's  and  a  keepsake.    He  was  sitting  near  the  table ;  I 

looked  at  his  head — he  has  plenty  of  hair ;  on  the  temples 

were  many  such  round  curls.    I  thought  he  could  spare  me 

one :  I  knew  I  should  like  to  have  it,  and  I  asked  for  it. 

He  said,  on  condition  that  he  might  have  his  choice  of  a 

tress  from   my  head:  so  he  got  one  of  my  long  locks  of 

hair,  and  I  got  one  of  his  short  ones.    I  keep  his,  but,  I 

dare  say,  he  has  lost  mine.    It  was  my  doing,  and  one  of 

those  silly  deeds  it  distresses  the  heart  and  sets  the  face  on 

fire  to  think  of :  one  of  those  small  but  sharp  recollections 

that  return,  lacerating  your  self-respect  like  tiny  penknives, 

and  forcing  from  your  lips,  as  you  sit  alone,  sudden,  insane- 

eoonding  interjections.' 
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•  Caroline !  * 

'  I  do  think  myself  a  fool,  Sliirley,  in  some  respects  :  I  do 
despise  myself.  But  I  said  I  would  not  make  you  my 
confessor ;  for  you  cannot  reciprocate  foible  for  foible :  you 
are  not  weak.  How  steadily  you  watch  me  now !  turn 
aside  your  clear,  strong,  she-eagle  eye ;  it  is  an  insult  to  fix 
it  on  me  thus.' 

'  What  a  study  of  character  you  are  !  Weak,  certainly  ; 
but  not  in  the  sense  you  think. — Come  in  ! ' 

This  was  said  in  answer  to  a  tap  at  the  door.  Miss 
Eeeldar  happened  to  be  near  it  at  the  moment,  Caroline  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room ;  she  saw  a  note  put  into  Shirley's 
hands,  and  heard  the  words — *  From  Mr.  Moore,  ma'am.' 

'Bring  candles,'  said  Miss  Keeldar. 

Caroline  sat  expectant. 

'A  communication  on  business,'  said  the  heiress;  but 
when  candles  were  brought,  she  neither  opened  nor  read  it. 
The  Hector's  Fanny  was  presently  announced,  and  the 
Rector's  niece  went  home. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

FUBTHEB  G0MMX7NI0ATI0NS  ON  BUSINESS 

In  Shirley's  nature  prevailed  at  times  an  easy  indolence : 
there  were  periods  when  she  took  delight  in  perfect  vacancy 
of  hand  and  eye — moments  when  her  thoughts,  her  simple 
existence,  the  fact  of  the  world  being  around— and  heaven 
above  her,  seemed  to  yield  her  such  f  tdness  of  happiness, 
that  she  did  not  need  to  lift  a  finger  to  increase  the  joy. 
Often,  after  an  active  morning,  she  would  spend  a  sunny 
afternoon  in  lying  stirless  on  the  turf,  at  the  foot  of  some 
tree  of  friendly  umbrage :  no  society  did  she  need  but  that 
of  Caroline,  and  it  sufficed  if  she  were  within  call;  no 
spectacle  did  she  ask  but  that  of  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  such 
cloudlets  as  sailed  afar  and  aloft  across  its  span ;  no  sound 
but  that  of  the  bee's  hum,  the  leaf's  whisper.  Her  sole  book 
in  such  hours  was  the  dim  chronicle  of  memory,  or  the  sibyl 
page  of  anticipation;  from  her  young  eyes  fell  on  each 
volume  a  glorious  light  to  read  by;  round  her  lips  at 
moments  played  a  smile  which  revealed  glimpses  of  the  tale 
or  prophecy:  it  was  not  sad,  not  dark.  Fate  had  been 
benign  to  the  blissful  dreamer,  and  promised  to  favour  her 
yet  again.  In  the  past  were  sweet  passages ;  in  her  future 
rosy  hopes. 

Yet  one  day  when  Caroline  drew  near  to  rouse  her, 
thinking  she  had  lain  long  enough,  behold,  as  she  looked 
down,  Shirley's  cheek  was  wet  as  if  with  dew :  those  fine 
eyes  of  hers  shone  humid  and  brimming. 

*  Shirley,  why  do  you  cry  ? '  asked  Caroline,  involuntarily 
laying  stress  on  you. 
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Miss  Keeldar  smiled,  and  turned  her  picturesque  head 
towards  the  questioner.  *  Because  it  pleases  me  mightily  to 
cry,'  she  said ;  *  my  heart  is  both  sad  and  glad :  but  why, 
you  good  patient  child — why  do  you  not  bear  me  company  ? 
I  only  weep  tears,  delightful  and  soon  wiped  away:  you 
might  weep  gall,  if  you  choose.* 

*  Why  should  I  weep  gall  ?  ' 

'  Mateless,  solitary  bird ! '  was  the  only  answer. 
'  And  are  not  you,  too,  mateless,  Shirley  ?  * 

*  At  heart — no.' 

*  Oh  I  who  nestles  there,  Shirley  ?  * 

But  Shirley  only  laughed  gaily  at  this  question,  ai^ 
alertly  started  up. 

'  I  have  dreamed,'  she  said :  '  a  mere  day-dreai^cx 
certainly  bright,  probably  baseless  1 ' 


Miss  Helstone  was  by  this    time   free    enough   froir 
illusions :  she  took  a  sufficiently  grave  view  of  the  futirre, 
and  fancied  she  knew  pretty  well  how  her  own  destiny  ancf 
that  of  some  others  were  tending.     Yet  old  associations 
retained  their  influence  over  her,  and  it  was  these,  and  the 
power  of  habit,  which  still  frequently  drew  her  of  an  evening 
to  the  field-stile  and  the  old  thorn  overlooking  the  Hollow. 

One  night,  the  night  after  the  incident  of  the  note,  she 
had  been  at  her  usual  post,   watching  for  her  beacon- 
watching    vainly ;    that  evening  no  lamp    was    lit.    She 
waited  till  the  rising  of  certain  constellations  warned  her  of 
lateness,  and  signed  her  away.     In  passing  Fieldhead,  on 
her  return,  its  moonlight  beauty  attracted  her  glance,  and 
stayed  her  step  an  instant.     Tree  and  hall  rose  peaceful 
under  the  night  sky  and  clear  full  orb;   pearly  paleness 
gilded  the  building  ;  mellow  brown  gloom  bosomed  it  round ; 
shadows  of  deep  green  brooded  above  its  oak-wreathed  roof. 
The  broad  pavement  in  front  shone  pale  also ;  it  gleamed  as 
if  some  spell  had  transformed  the  dark  granite  to  glistering 
Parian :  on  the  silvery  space  slept  two  sable  shadows,  thrown 
sharply  defined  from  two  human  figures.     These  figures 
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when  first  seen  were  motionless  and  mute ;  presently  they 
moved  in  harmonious  step,  and  spoke  low  in  harmonious 
key.  Earnest  was  the  gaze  that  scrutinized  them  as  they 
emerged  from  behind  the  trunk  of  the  cedar.  'Is  it 
Mrs.  Pryor  and  Shirley  ? ' 

Cert^dnly  it  is  Shirley.  Who  else  has  a  shape  so  lithe, 
and  proud,  and  graceful  ?  And  her  face,  too,  is  visible  :  her 
countenance  careless  and  pensive,  and  musing  and  mirthful, 
and  mocking  and  tender.  Not  fearing  the  dew,  she  has  not 
covered  her  head ;  her  curls  are  free  :  they  veil  her  neck  and 
caress  her  shoulder  with  their  tendril  rings.  An  ornament 
of  gold  gleams  through  the  half-closed  folds  of  the  scarf  she 
has  wrapped  across  her  bust,  and  a  large  bright  gem 
glitters  on  the  white  hand  which  confines  it.  Yes,  that  is 
Shirley. 

Her  companion  then  is,  of  course,  Mrs.  Pryor? 

Yes,  if  Mrs.  Pryor  owns  six  feet  of  stature,  and  if  she 
has  changed  her  decent  widow's  weeds  for  masculine  disguise. 
The  figure  walking  at  Miss  Keeldar's  side  is  a  man — a  tall, 
young,  stately  man — it  is  her  tenant,  Bobert  Moore. 

The  pair  speak  softly,  their  words  are  not  distinguishable : 
to  remain  a  moment  to  gaze  is  not  to  be  an  eavesdropper ; 
and  as  the  moon  shines  so  clearly  and  their  countenances 
are  so  distinctly  apparent,  who  can  resist  the  attraction 
of  such  interest  ?    Caroline  it  seems  cannot,  for  she  lingers. 

There  was  a  time  when,  on  summer  nights,  Moore  had 
been  wont  to  walk  with  his  cousin,  as  he  was  now  walking 
with  the  heiress.  Often  had  she  gone  up  the  Hollow  with 
him  after  sunset,  to  scent  the  freshness  of  the  earth,  where 
a  growth  of  fragrant  herbage  carpeted  a  certain  narrow 
terrace,  edging  a  deep  ravine,  from  whose  rifted  gloom  was 
heard  a  sound  like  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  watercourse, 
moaning  amongst  its  wet  stones,  and  between  its  weedy 
banks,  and  under  its  dark  bower  of  alders. 

•  But  I  used  to  be  closer  to  him,'  thought  Caroline :  *  he 
felt  no  obligation  to  treat  me  w^ith  homage ;  I  needed  only 
kindxiesa.    He  used  to  hold  my  hand :  he  does  not  touch 
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hers.  And  yet  Shirley  is  not  proud  where  she  loves.  There 
is  no  haughtiness  in  her  aspect  now,  only  a  little  in  her  port ; 
what  is  natural  to  and  inseparable  from  her :  what  she  retains 
in  her  most  careless  as  in  her  most  guarded  moments. 
Eobert  must  think,  as  I  think,  that  he  is  at  this  instant 
looking  down  on  a  fine  face ;  and  he  must  think  it  with  a 
man's  brain,  not  with  mine.  She  has  such  generous,  yet 
soft  fire  in  her  eyes.  She  smiles — what  makes  her  smile  so 
sweet  ?  I  saw  that  Eobert  felt  its  beauty,  and  he  must  have 
felt  it  with  his  man's  heart,  not  \\ith  my  dim  woman's 
perceptions.  They  look  to  me  like  two  great  happy  spirits : 
yonder  silvered  pavement  reminds  me  of  that  white  shore 
we  believe  to  be  beyond  the  death-flood :  they  have  reached 
it,  they  walk  there  united.  And  what  am  I — standing 
here  in  shadow,  shrinking  into  concealment,  my  mind 
darker  than  my  hiding-place  ?  I  am  one  of  this  world,  no 
spirit — a  poor,  doomed  mortal,  who  asks,  in  ignorance  and 
hopelessness,  wherefore  she  was  bom,  to  what  end  she  lives ; 
whose  mind  for  ever  runs  on  the  question,  how  she  shall 
at  last  encounter,  and  by  whom  be  sustained  through 
death? 

*  This  is  the  worst  passage  I  have  come  to  yet :  still  I 
was  quite  prepared  for  it.  I  gave  Robert  up,  and  I  gave 
him  up  to  Shirley,  the  first  day  I  heard  she  was  come  :  the 
first  moment  I  saw  her — rich,  youthful,  and  lovely.  She 
has  him  now  :  he  is  her  lover ;  she  is  his  darling :  she  will 
be  far  more  his  darhng  yet  when  they  are  married :  the 
more  Robert  knows  of  Shirley,  the  more  his  soul  will  cleave 
to  her.  They  will  both  be  happy,  and  I  do  not  grudge  them 
their  bhss ;  but  I  groan  imder  my  own  misery :  some  of  my 
suffering  is  very  acute.  Truly,  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
born :  they  should  have  smothered  me  at  the  first  cry.' 

Here,  Shirley  stepping  aside  to  gather  a  dewy  flower, 
she  and  her  companion  turned  into  a  path  that  lay  nearer 
the  gate :  some  of  their  conversation  became  audible.  Caro- 
line would  not  stay  to  listen :  she  passed  away  noiselessly 
and  the  moonhght  kissed  the  wall  which  her  shadow  had 
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dimmed.  The  reader  is  privileged  to  remain,  and  try  what 
he  can  make  of  the  discourse. 

'  I  cannot  conceive  why  Nature  did  not  give  you  a 
bulldog's  head,  for  you  have  aU  a  bulldog's  tenacity/  said 
Shirley. 

'  Not  a  flattering  idea  :  am  I  so  ignoble  ? ' 

'And  something  also  you  have  of  the  same  animal's 
silent  ways  of  going  about  its  work  :  you  give  no  warning ; 
you  come  noiselessly  behind,  seize  fast,  and  hold  on.' 

'This  is  guess-work;  you  have  witnessed  no  such  feat 
on  my  part :  in  your  presence  I  have  been  no  bulldog.' 

*  Your  very  silence  indicates  your  race.  How  Uttle  you 
talk  in  general,  yet  how  deeply  you  scheme  I  You  are  to- 
seeing  ;  you  are  calculating.' 

'I  know  the  ways  of  these  people.  I  have  gathered 
information  of  their  intentions.  My  note  last  night  informed 
yon  that  Barradough's  trial  had  ended  in  his  conviction  and 
sentence  to  transportation :  his  associates  will  plot  ven- 
geance :  I  shall  lay  my  plans  so  as  to  counteract,  or,  at  least, 
be  prepared  for  theirs ;  that  is  all.  Having  now  given  you  as 
clear  an  explanation  as  I  can,  am  I  to  understand  that  for 
what  I  propose  doing  I  have  your  approbation  ? ' 

'  I  shall  stand  by  you  so  long  as  you  remain  on  the 
defensive.    Yes.' 

*  Good  I  Without  any  aid — even  opposed  or  disapproved 
by  you — I  believe  I  should  have  acted  precisely  as  I  now 
intend  to  act ;  but  in  another  spirit.  I  now  feel  satisfied. 
On  the  whole,  I  relish  the  position.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  do ;  that  is  evident :  you  relish  the 
work  which  lies  before  you  still  better  than  you  would  relish 
the  execution  of  a  government  order  for  army-cloth.' 

'  I  certainly  feel  it  congenial.' 

'  So  would  old  Helstone.  It  is  true  there  is  a  shade  of 
difference  in  your  motives :  many  shades,  perhaps.  Shall  I 
speak  to  Mr.  Helstone?    I  will,  if  you  like.' 

*  Act  as  you  please :  your  judgment,  Miss  Keeldar,  will 
guide  you  accurately.    I  could  rely  on  it  myself,  in  a  more 
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difficnlt  crisis ;  but  I  should  inform  yon,  Mr.  Helfltone  is 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  me  at  present/ 

'  I  am  aware,  I  have  heard  all  about  your  difiFerenoes : 
depend  upon  it  they  will  melt  away :  he  cazmot  resist  the 
temptation  of  an  alliance  under  present  circumstances.' 

'  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him :  he  is  of  true  metaL' 

*  I  think  so  also.* 

'An  old  blade,  and  rusted  somewhat ;  but  the  edge  and 
temper  still  excellent.' 

'  Well,  you  shall  have  him,  Mr.  Moore ;  that  is,  if  I  can 
win  him.' 

'  Whom  can  you  not  win  ?  * 

'  Perhaps  not  the  Bector ;  but  I  will  make  the  effort.' 

*  Eflfort  I    He  will  yield  for  a  word — a  smile.' 

'  By  no  means.  It  will  cost  me  several  cups  of  tea,  some 
toast  and  cake,  and  an  ample  measure  of  remonstrances, 
expostulations,  and  persuasions.     It  grows  rather  chill.' 

'  I  perceive  you  shiver.    Am  I  acting  wrongly  to  detail^ 
you  here  ?    Yet  it  is  so  calm :   I  even  feel  it  warm ;  an  A 
society  such  as  yours  is  a  pleasure  to  me  so  rare. — ^If  you 
were  wrapped  in  a  thicker  shawl * 

*  I  might  stay  longer,  and  forget  how  late  it  is,  whiclz 
would  chagrin  Mrs.  Pryor.  We  keep  early  and  regular 
hours  at  Fieldhead,  Mr.  Moore ;  and  so,  I  am  sure,  does  your 
sister  at  the  cottage.' 

'  Yes ;  but  Hortense  and  I  have  an  understanding  the  most 
convenient  in  the  world,  that  we  shall  each  do  as  we  please.' 

'  How  do  you  please  to  do  ? ' 

'  Three  nights  in  the  week  I  sleep  in  the  mill :  but  I  require 
Uttle  rest ;  and  when  it  is  moonlight  and  mild,  I  often  haunt 
the  Hollow  till  daybreak.' 

'When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  Mr.  Moore,  my  nurse 
used  to  tell  me  tales  of  fairies  being  seen  in  that  Hollow. 
That  was  before  my  father  built  the  mill,  when  it  wae  a 
perfectly  solitary  ravine  :  you  will  be  falling  under  enchant- 
ment.' 

'  I  fear  it  is  done,'  said  Moore,  in  a  low  voice. 
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'Bat  there  are  worse  things  than  fairies  to  be  guarded 
against/  pursued  Miss  Eeeldar. 

'  Things  more  perilous/  he  subjoined. 

'Ear  more  so.  For  instanoe,  how  would  you  like  to 
meet  Michael  Hartley,  that  mad  Calvinist  and  Jacobin 
weaver?  They  say  he  is  addicted  to  poaching,  and  often 
goes  abroad  at  night  with  his  gun.' 

'  I  have  already  had  the  luck  to  meet  him.  We  held  a 
long  argument  together  one  night.  A  strange  little  incident 
it  was :  I  liked  it.' 

'  liked  it  ?  I  admire  your  taste !  Michael  is  not  sane. 
Where  did  you  meet  him  ? ' 

'  In  the  deepest,  shadiest  spot  in  the  glen,  where  the 
water  runs  low,  under  brushwood.  We  sat  down  near  that 
plank  bridge.  It  was  moonlight,  but  clouded,  and  very  windy. 
We  had  a  talk.' 

•On  politics?' 

'  And  religion.  I  think  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
Michael  was  as  near  crazed  as  possible :  he  uttered  strange 
blasphemy  in  his  Antinomian  fashion.' 

'  Excuse  me,  but  I  think  you  must  have  been  nearly  as 
mad  as  he,  to  sit  listening  to  him.' 

'  There  is  a  wild  interest  in  his  ravings.  The  man  would 
be  half  a  poet,  if  he  were  not  wholly  a  maniac  ;  and  perhaps 
a  prophet,  if  he  were  not  a  profligate.  He  solemnly  informed 
me  that  hell  was  fore-ordained  my  inevitable  portion ;  that 
he  read  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  my  brow ;  that  I  had  been 
an  outcast  from  the  beginning.  Ood's  vengeance,  he  said, 
was  preparing  for  me,  and  he  affirmed  that  in  a  vision  of  the 
ni^t  he  had  beheld  the  manner  and  the  instrument  of  my 
doom.  I  wanted  to  know  further,  but  he  left  me  with  these 
words,  "  The  end  is  not  yet."  * 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ?  ' 

'  About  a  month  afterwards,  in  returning  from  market,  1 
encountered  him  and  Moses  Barraclough  both  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  inebriation :  they  were  praying  in  frantic  sort  at  the 
roadside.    They  accosted  me  as  Satan,  bid  me  avaimt,  and 
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clamoured  to  be  delivered  from  temptation.  Again,  bnt  a 
few  days  ago,  Michael  took  the  trouble  of  appearing  at  the 
counting-house  door,  hatless,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, — his  coat 
and  castor  having  been  detained  at  the  public-house  in 
pledge;  he  delivered  himself  of  the  comfortable  message 
that  he  could  wish  Mr.  Moore  to  set  his  house  in  order,  as 
his  soul  was  likely  shortly  to  be  required  of  him.* 

'  Do  you  make  light  of  these  things  ?  * 

'  The  poor  man  had  been  drinking  for  weeks,  and  was  in 
a  state  bordering  on  delirium  tremens.' 

'  What  then  ?  He  is  the  more  likely  to  attempt  the  ful- 
filment of  his  own  prophecies.' 

'  It  would  not  do  to  permit  incidents  of  this  sort  to  affect 
one's  nerves.' 

*  Mr.  Moore,  go  home  ! ' 

*  So  soon  ? ' 

'  Pass  straight  down  the  fields,  not  round  by  the  lane  and 
plantations.' 

*  It  is  early  yet.' 

*  It  is  late :  for  my  part  I  am  going  in  Will  you  promise 
me  not  to  wander  in  the  Hollow  to-night  ? ' 

*  If  you  vdsh  it.* 

*  I  do  wish  it.  May  I  ask  whether  you  consider  life 
valueless  ?  * 

*  By  no  means  :  on  the  contrary,  of  late  I  regard  my  life 
as  invaluable.' 

'Of  late?' 

*  Existence  is  neither  aimless  nor  hopeless  to  me  now ; 
and  it  was  both  three  months  ago.  I  was  then  drowning, 
and  rather  wished  the  operation  over.  All  at  once  a  hand 
was  stretched  to  me, — such  a  delicate  hand,  I  scarcely  dared 
trust  it— its  strength,  however,  has  rescued  me  from  ruin.' 

*  Are  you  really  rescued  ? ' 

*  For  the  time :  your  assistance  has  given  me  another 
chance.' 

'  Live  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Don't  offer  yourself  as  a 
target  to  Michael  Hartley,  and  good-night ! ' 
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Miss  Helstonewas  under  a  promise  to  spend  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  at  Fieldhead :  she  kept  her  promise.  Some 
gloomy  hours  had  she  spent  in  the  interval.  Most  of  the 
time  had  been  passed  shut  up  in  her  own  apartment ;  only 
issuing  from  it,  indeed,  to  join  her  uncle  at  meals,  and 
anticipating  inquiries  from  Fanny  by  telling  her  that  she 
was  busy  altering  a  dress,  and  preferred  sewing  up-stairs,  to 
avoid  interruption. 

She  did  sew:  she  plied  her  needle  continuously, cease- 
lessly ;  but  her  brain  worked  faster  than  her  fingers.  Again, 
and  more  intensely  than  ever,  she  desired  a  fixed  occupation, 
— no  matter  how  onerous,  how  irksome.  Her  uncle  must 
be  once  more  entreated,  but  first  she  would  consult  Mrs. 
Pryor.  Her  head  laboured  to  frame  projects  as  diUgently 
as  her  hands  to  plait  and  stitch  the  thin  texture  of  the 
muslin  summer  dress  spread  on  the  little  white  couch  at  the 
foot  of  which  she  sat.  Now  and  then,  while  thus  doubly 
oocupied,  a  tear  would  fill  her  eyes  and  fall  on  her  busy 
hands ;  but  this  sign  of  emotion  was  rare,  and  quickly 
efiiaced :  the  sharp  pang  passed,  the  dimness  cleared  from 
her  vision ;  she  would  re-thread  her  needle,  re-arrange  tuck 
and  trimming,  and  work  on. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  dressed  herself :  she  reached 
Fieldhead,  and  appeared  in  the  oak  parlour  just  as  tea  was 
brought  in.    Shirley  asked  her  why  she  came  so  late. 

'Because  I  have  been  making  my  dress,'  said  she. 
'These  fine  sunny  days  began  to  make  me  ashamed  of 
my  winter  merino;  so  I  have  furbished  up  a  lighter  gar- 
ment.' 

In  which  you  look  as  I  like  to  see  you,'  said  Shirley. 
'  You  are  a  lady-like  little  person,  Caroline :  is  she  not,  Mrs. 
Pryor?' 

Mrs.  Pryor  never  paid  compliments,  and  seldom  indulged 
in  remarks,  favourable  or  otherwise,  on  personal  appearance. 
On  the  present  occasion  she  only  swept  Caroline's  curls 
from  her  cheek  as  she  took  a  seat  near  her,  caressed  the 
oval  outline,  and  observed, — *  You  get  somewhat  thin,  my 
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lo?ei  and  aomewhat  pala.    Do  yon  sleep  well  7    Your 
have  a  languid  look  ; '  and  she  gazed  at  her  anjciously, 

*  I  gome  times  dream  melancholy  dreams/  answered 
Caroline ;  *  and  if  I  lie  awake  for  an  hour  or  two  in  tho 
night,  I  am  oontiniially  thinking  of  the  Eeciory  as  a  dreary 
old  place.  You  know  it  h  very  near  the  churchyard  ;  the 
back  part  of  the  houBe  is  extremely  ancient,  and  il  is  said 
that  the  out-kitchens  there  were  once  eocloaed  io  the  ofaurcfa- 
yard,  and  that  there  are  gitivea  under  them.  I  father  lo^  lo 
leave  the  Rectory/ 

'  My  dear  I     You  are  surely  not  superstitious  ?  ' 

*  No,   Mrs*  Pryor ;  but  I  think  I  grow  what  is 
nervous.     I  sea  things  under  a  darker  aspect  than  I  ujBed  t« 
do.    I  have  fears  I  never  used  to  have*— not  of  ghosts,  bu| 
of  omens  and  disastrous  events  ;  and  I  have  an  ine^pr 
weight  on  my  mind  which  I  would  give  the  world  to 
off,  and  I  cannot  do  it/ 

'  Strange !  *  cried  Bhirley,    *  I  never  feel  so/    Mrs.  Pryo 
Biiid  nothing. 

*  Fine  weather,  pleasant  days,  ple^^sant  scenes  are  poweiv 
lees  to  give  me  pleasure,*  contiuaed  Carohne.  *  Calm  even* 
ings  are  not  calm  to  me :  moonlightp  which  I  used  to  think 
mild,  now  only  looks  luournfuh  Is  this  weakueea  id  ioind^ 
Mrs,  Pryor,  or  what  i»  it  ?  I  cannot  help  it :  I  often  B^rog^ 
against  it :  I  reason  :  but  reason  and  efifort  make  no  differboon.* 

*  You  should  take  more  eierci^e/  said  Mrs.  Pryor* 

'  EKercise  I  I  exercise  Bufficiently :  I  cjtercise  till  I  am 
ready  ta  drop/ 

*  My  dear,  you  should  go  from  home.' 

*  Mrs.  Pryor,  I  should  like  to  go  from  homCi  bnt  not  on 
any  purposeleBS  excursion  or  visit*  I  wish  to  be  a  gjo^remem 
as  you  have  been.  It  would  obhge  me  greatly  If  you  would 
Bpt^ak  to  my  uncle  on  the  Bubject/ 

'  Nonsense  t  *  broke  in  Bhirley*     '  What  an  idcA  1    B«  m 
governess  1      Better  be  a   alave  at  once.      Where  it   the 
?     Why  should  you  dream  of  suo 
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*  My  dear/  said  Mrs.  Pryor, '  you  are  very  young  to  be  a 
governess,  and  not  sufficiently  robust:  the  duties  a  governess 
undertakes  are  often  severe/ 

*  And  I  believe  I  want  severe  duties  to  occupy  me.* 

'  Occupy  you  I '  cried  Shirley.  '  When  are  you  idle  ?  I 
never  saw  a  more  industrious  girl  than  you  :  you  are  always 
at  work.  Gome/  she  continued, — '  come  and  sit  by  my 
side,  and  take  some  tea  to  refresh  you.  You  don't  care 
much  for  my  friendship,  then,  that  you  wish  to  leave  me  ?  * 

*  Indeed,  I  do,  Shirley :  and  I  don't  wish  to  leave  you.  I 
shall  never  find  another  friend  so  dear.' 

At  which  words  Miss  Eeeldar  put  her  hand  into  Caroline's 
Tvith  an  impulsively  affectionate  movement,  which  was  well 
seconded  by  the  expression  of  her  face. 

'  If  you  think  so,  you  had  better  make  much  of  me,'  she 
said, '  and  not  run  away  from  me.  I  hate  to  part  with  those 
to  whom  I  am  become  attached.  Mrs.  Pryor  there  some- 
times talks  of  leaving  me,  and  says  I  might  make  a  more 
advantageous  connection  than  herself.  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  exchanging  an  old-fashioned  mother  for  something 
modish  and  stylish.  As  for  you — why  I  began  to  flatter 
myself  we  were  thoroughly  friends ;  that  you  liked  Shirley 
almost  as  well  as  Shirley  likes  you :  and  she  does  not  stint 
her  regard.' 

'  I  do  like  Shirley  :  I  like  her  more  and  more  every  day ; 
bat  that  does  not  make  me  strong  or  happy.' 

*  And  would  it  make  you  strong  or  happy  to  go  and  live 
as  a  dependent  amongst  utter  strangers?  It  would  not; 
and  the  experiment  must  not  be  tried.  I  tell  you  it  would 
fail :  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  bear  the  desolate  life  gover- 
nesses generally  lead:  you  would  fall  ill:  I  won't  hear 
of  it.' 

And  Miss  Eeeldar  paused,  having  uttered  this  prohibition 
very  decidedly.  Soon  she  recommenced,  still  looking  some- 
whBkt  *  courrouc^  ' : — '  Why,  it  is  my  daily  pleasure  now  to 
look  out  for  the  Uttle  cottage  bonnet  and  the  silk  scarf 
glancing  through  the  trees  in  the  lane,  and  to  know  that  my 


rofT.  ^gf«y^L  yiTTTjptriT  il  eccrpyiioD  and  monitress  is 
^iznni£  im^  7ti  :iie :  laiu  I  sbbZl  have  her  atting  in  the  room 
-ii  JLTck  jmL  z  ikk  «:«  :r  jQ  Sec  ftkne,  as  she  and  I  please. 
TVn<.  zL&j  X  &  ji^r^Kfr  sion  at  acgnage — ^I  know  it  is ;  but  it 
s  -2^  jhiziTiiUR  w^oBCL  safisaOr  ibbb  to  my  lips ;  therefore  I 
xser  iiL' 

"  I  win-ii.  *n«*  la  jcn-  ShLflfi. 

"  ^'nf  wia;  Aj*  jaaBcs?  C^xIt  a  sort  of  pis-aller.  Diink 
srce  ssii.  Cairrizae :  eas  3C£Z2eGaing — joa  eat  nothing ;  laugh 
anf  re  <££:isecfdL  acd  sai^ j  as  borne.' 

yytr  HdJisco^  sb^ok  bar  head  and  si^ied.  She  felt 
v^:2&a  ci^ecl-n'  ibe  «€iiji  hane  so  ptasoade  any  one  to  assist 
cr  iaznesorc  ber  =i  —a^^^  ihas  change  in  her  life  which  sh^ 
biriik;T»c  if<ir:kcZ>f.  ICfTLi  she  only  ioUow  her  own  jndg— 
i::«rc?.  $£:e  ±cc^a  she  sbxiki  be  ahle  to  find,  perhaps  sk 
h&rsih.  bca  &;::  r:5=ctR2il  ecLie  for  her  snffa-ings-  But  this 
jpc.€rr.izr.u  foczotcd  csa  cEjcasssainvs  she  eould  fully  explain 
«o  r^Cioe.  jc«&s  oc  ^  K>  Shirley,  seined,  in  all  eyes  but  her 
ovTu  izxcdpnebe&sihfe  and  fantastic,  and  was  opposed 
Acieer^TTigh'. 

Tbcf>^  r>rdkl>r  wj^  ro  present  pecuniary  need  for  her  to 
i»ve  :i  cceifcnj^brf  boc:^  and  *  take  a  situation ; '  and  there 
i»fas  rTcry  prohat'iliTy  ihai  h^  uncle  might  in  some  way 
p?rT::jkr.~~iIy  pa>v:de  for  her.  So  her  friends  thought,  and, 
as  i:Lr  ^ks  ih^ir  Ii£:his  ecahkd  them  to  see,  they  reasoned 
ccKr:vc:Iy:  be::  oi  Carolines  strange  sufferings,  which  she 
drsir^  so  eMerly  to  overcome  or  escape,  they  had  no  idea,— 
of  hrr  nioked  iii^is  and  dismal  days,  no  suspicion.  It  was 
at  once  inipc^ble  and  hopeless  to  ex^dain :  to  wait  and 
endun^  was  her  only  plan.  Many  that  want  food  and 
clothing  have  cheerier  lives  and  brighter  prospects  than  she 
iu\d :  many,  harassed  by  poverty,  are  in  a  strait  less  afflictiye. 
*Now,  is  your  mind  quieted?'  inquired  Shirley.  'Will 
you  consent  to  stay  at  home  ?  * 

'I  shall  not  leave  it  against  the  approbation  of  my 
friends,'  was  the  reply ;  '  but  I  think  in  time  they  will  be 
obliged  to  think  as  I  do.' 
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During  this  conversation  Mrs.  Pryor  looked  far  from 
easy.  Her  extreme  habitual  reserve  would  rarely  permit 
her  to  talk  freely,  or  to  interrogate  others  closely.  She 
could  think  a  multitude  of  questions  she  never  ventured  to 
put;  give  advice  in  her  mind  which  her  tongue  never 
delivered.  Had  she  been  alone  with  Caroline,  she  might 
possibly  have  said  something  to  the  point :  Miss  Eeeldar's 
presence,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  it,  sealed  her  lips.  Now, 
as  on  a  thousand  other  occasions,  inexpHcable  nervous 
scruples  kept  her  back  from  interfering.  She  merely  showed 
her  concern  for  Miss  Helstone  in  an  indirect  way,  by  asking 
her  if  the  fire  made  her  too  warm,  placing  a  screen  between 
her  chair  and  the  hearth,  closing  a  window  whence  she 
imagined  a  draught  proceeded,  and  often  and  restlessly 
glancing  at  her.  Shirley  resumed, — 'Having  destroyed 
your  plan,'  she  said,  'which  I  hope  I  have  done,  I  shall 
construct  a  new  one  of  my  own.  Every  summer  I  make  an 
excursion.  This  season  I  propose  spending  two  months 
either  at  the  Scotch  lochs  or  the  English  lakes :  that  is,  I 
shall  go  there,  provided  you  consent  to  accompany  me :  if 
you  refuse,  I  shall  not  stir  a  foot.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  Shirley.' 

•I  would  be  very  good  if  you  would  let  me:  I  have 
every  disposition  to  be  good.  It  is  my  misfortune  and  habit, 
I  know,  to  think  of  myself  paramount  to  anybody  else :  but 
who  is.  not  Hke  me  in  that  respect?  However,  when 
Captain  Eeeldar  is  made  comfortable,  accommodated  with 
all  he  wants,  including  a  sensible  genial  comrade,  it  gives 
him  a  thorough  pleasure  to  devote  his  spare  efforts  to 
making  that  comrade  happy.  And  should  we  not  be  happy, 
Caroline,  in  the  Highlands  ?  We  will  go  to  the  Highlands. 
We  will,  if  you  can  bear  a  sea-voyage,  go  to  the  Isles, — 
the  Hebrides,  the  Shetland,  the  Orkney  Islands.  Would 
you  not  Hke  that  ?  I  see  you  would :  Mrs.  Pryor,  I  call 
you  to  witness ;  her  face  is  all  sunshine  at  the  bare  mention 
of  it.' 

'  I  should  like  it  much,'  returned  Caroline ;  to  whom, 
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iodeedi  the  notion  of  such  a  tour  was  not  only  pleasant^ 
gloriouiily  reviving.     Bhirky  rubbed  her  hands. 

*  Come,  I  can  bestow  a  benefit,*  she  exclaimed.  '  I 
do  a  good  deed  with  my  cash.  My  ibonsand  a  year  is 
merely  a  matter  of  dirty  bank-notea  and  jaundiced  guinims 
(let  me  speak  respectfully  of  both  though,  for  I  adore  th&m) ; 
but,  it  may  be,  bealth  to  the  di^oopiog,  strength  to  the  weak, 
coniolattOQ  to  the  sad.  I  was  determined  to  make  some- 
thing of  it  better  than  a  ine  old  house  to  live  in,  thitn  satio 
gowns  to  wear;  better  than  deference  from  aGquaiotaDoe, 
and  homage  from  the  poor.  Here  is  to  begltr.  This  aimuxi^ 
— Caroline,  Mrs.  Pryor,  and  I  go  out  into  the  Ncxrth 
Atlantic,  beyond  the  Shetland — perhaps  to  the  Faroe  Isleo. 
We  will  see  s^ils  in  3uderoe>  and,  doubtless,  mermaida  In 
Stromoe.  Caroline  is  laughing,  Mrs*  Piyor ;  I  mada  her 
laugh ;  /  have  done  her  good.* 

'I  ahall  like  to  go,  Shirley,'  again  said  Migg 
'I  long  to  hear  the  sound  of  waves — ocean-wavea,  and 
see  them  as  I  have  imagined  them  in  di-ea^ms,  like 
baDka  of  green  lights  strewed  with  vauiBbing  and  re^] 
ing  wreaths  of  foam,  whiter  than  lilies*  I  shall  delight  to 
pa&s  the  shores  of  those  lone  rook -islets  where  tbo  eea> 
birds  live  and  breed  unmolestal.  We  shall  be  on  the  imck 
erf  the  old  Bcandinaviana — of  the  Norsemen:  we  ahall 
almost  see  the  chores  of  Norway.  This  is  a  very  vmgm 
delight  that  I  feel,  oommunicated  by  your  proposal^  but  tl  i$ 
a  dehght/ 

'  Will  you  think  of  Fitful-Head  now,  when  you  l{eaw«lc4 
at  night ;  of  gulls  shrieking  round  it,  and  waves  Ixuolili^g 
in  upon  it,  rather  than  of  the  graves  under  the  Beolory 
kitchen?' 

*  I  will  try ;  and  Instead  of  musing  about  remoanli 
shrouds^  and  fragments   of   cofHus,  and  human  bones 
mould,  I  will  fancy  seals  lying  in  the  sunshine  on  solitary 
shores,  where  ueitlier  fisherman  nor  hunter  ever  ootnea ;  of 
rock-crcvices  full  of  pearly  eggs,  bedded  in  sea-weed ;  of 
uiiscared  birds  covering  white  sands  in  happy  fiooks/ 
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'  And  what  will  become  of  that  inexpressible  weight  you 
aid  you  had  on  your  mind? ' 

'  I  will  try  to  forget  it  in  speculation  on  the  sway  of  the 
^hole  Great  Deep  above  a  herd  of  whales  rushing  through 
the  livid  and  liquid  thunder  down  from  the  frozen  zone  :  a 
hundred  of  them,  perhaps,  wallowing,  flashing,  rolling  in 
the  wake  of  a  patriarch  buU,  huge  enough  to  have  been 
spawned  before  the  Flood :  such  a  creature  as  poor  Smart 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  said, — 

Strong  against  tides  the  enormoos  whale 
Emerges  as  he  goes.' 

'I  hope  our  bark  will  meet  with  no  such  shoal,  or  herd, 
*8  you  term  it,  Caroline :  (I  suppose  you  fancy  the  sea- 
mammoths  pasturing  about  the  bases  of  the  **  everlasting 
^,"  devouring  strange  provinder  in  the  vast  valleys 
through  and  above  which  sea-billows  roll).  I  should  not 
^6  to  be  capsized  by  the  patriarch  bull.' 

'I suppose  you  expect  to  see  mermaids,  Shirley?' 
'  One  of  them  at  any  rate :  I  do  not  bargain  for  less :  and 
^e  is  to  appear  in  some  such  fashion  as  this.  I  am  to  be 
talking  by  myself  on  deck,  rather  late  of  an  August  evening, 
hatching  and  being  watched  by  a  full  harvest-moon : 
something  is  to  rise  white  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  over 
^hich  that  moon  mounts  silent,  and  hangs  glorious :  the 
^ject  glitters  and  sinks.  It  rises  again.  I  think  I  hear  it 
^  with  an  articulate  voice :  I  call  you  up  from  the  cabin : 
[  show  you  an  image,  fair  as  alabaster,  emerging  from  the 
^  wave.  We  both  see  the  long  hair,  the  lifted  and  foam-  ' 
^hite  arm,  the  oval  mirror,  brilliant  as  a  star.  It  gUdes 
tearer :  a  human  face  is  plainly  visible ;  a  face  in  the  style 
f  yours,  whose  straight,  pure  (excusa  the  word,  it  is  appro- 
riate),  whose  straight,  pure  lineaments,  paleness  does  not 
sfignre.  It  looks  at  us,  but  not  with  your  eyes.  I  see  a 
etematural  lure  in  its  wily  glance  :  it  beckons.  Were  we 
iUf  we  should  spring  at  the  sign,  the  cold  billow  would  be 
red  for  the  sake  of  the  colder  enchantress ;  being  women, 
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we  stand  safe,  though  not  dreadless.  She  comprehends  our 
unmoved  gaze ;  shef  eels  herself  powerless ;  anger  crosses  her 
front ;  she  cannot  charm,  but  she  will  appal  us :  she  rises  high, 
and  glides  all  revealed,  on  the  dark  wave-ridge.  Temptress- 
terror  I  monstrous  likeness  of  ourselves  I  Are  you  not  glad, 
Caroline,  when  at  last,  and  with  a  wild  shriek,  she  dives  ? ' 

'  But,  Shirley,  she  is  not  like  us :  we  are  neither  temp- 
tresses, nor  terrore,  nor  monsters/ 

'  Some  of  our  kind,  it  is  said,  are  all  three.  There  are 
men  who  ascribe  to  "  woman,"  in  general,  such  attributes.' 

'My  dears,*  here  interrupted  Mrs.  Pryor,  'does  it  not 
strike  you  that  your  conversation  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
has  been  rather  fanciful  ? ' 

'  But  there  is  no  harm  in  our  fancies  :  is  there,  ma'am  ? ' 

*  We  are  aware  that  mermaids  do  not  exist :  why  speak  of 
them  as  if  they  did  ?  How  can  you  find  interest  in  speaking 
of  a  nonentity  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,*  said  Shirley. 

'  My  dear,  I  think  there  is  an  arrival.  I  heard  a  step  in 
the  lane,  while  you  were  talking ;  and  is  not  that  the  garden- 
gate  which  creaks  ? ' 

Shirley  stepped  to  the  window. 

*  Yes,  there  is  some  one,'  said  she,  turning  quietly  away ; 
and,  as  she  resumed  her  seat,  a  sensitive  flush  animated 
her  face,  while  a  trembling  ray  at  once  kindled  and  softened 
her  eye.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  chin,  cast  her  gaze 
down,  and  seemed  to  think  as  she  waited. 

The  servant  announced  Mr.  ^loore,  and  Shirley  turned 
round  when  Mr.  Moore  appeared  at  the  door.  His  figure 
seemed  very  tall  as  he  entered,  and  stood  in  contrast  with 
the  three  ladies,  nona  of  whom  could  boast  a  stature  much 
beyond  the  average.  He  was  looking  well,  better  than  he 
had  been  known  to  look  for  the  past  twelve  months  :  a  sort 
of  renewed  youth  glowed  in  his  eye  and  colour,  and  an 
invigorated  hope  and  settled  purpose  sustained  his  bearing : 
firmness  his  countenance  still  indicated,  but  not  austerity  : 
it  looked  as  cheerful  as  it  was  earnest. 
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'I  am  just  returned  from  Stilbro*/  he  said  to  Miss 
Keeldar,  as  he  greeted  her ;  '  and  I  thought  I  would  call  to 
impart  to  you  the  result  of  my  mission.' 

'  You  did  right  not  to  keep  me  in.  suspense/  she  said ; 
'and  your  visit  is  well-timed.  Sit  down:  we  have  not 
finished  tea.  Are  you  English  enough  to  relish  tea ;  or  do 
you  faithfully  adhere  to  coffee  ? ' 

Moore  accepted  tea. 

'  I  am  learning  to  be  a  naturalised  Englishman/  said  he ; 
*  my  foreign  habits  are  leaving  me  one  by  one.' 

And  now  he  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  and  paid 
them  well,  with  a  grave  modesty  that  became  his  age,  com- 
pared with  hers.  Then  he  looked  at  Caroline — not,  however, 
for  the  first  time — his  glance  had  fallen  upon  her  before  :  he 
bent  towards  her  as  she  sat,  gave  her  his  hand,  and  asked  her 
how  she  was.  The  light  from  the  window  did  not  fall  upon  Miss 
Helstone,  her  back  was  turned  towards  it  :  a  quiet  though 
rather  low  reply,  a  still  demeanour,  and  the  friendly  protec- 
tion of  early  twilight,  kept  out  of  view  each  traitorous 
symptom.  None  could  affirm  that  she  had  trembled  or  blushed, 
that  her  heart  had  quaked,  or  her  nerves  thrilled:  none 
could  prove  emotion :  a  greeting  show^ing  less  effusion  was 
never  interchanged.  Moore  took  the  empty  chair  near  her, 
opposite  Miss  Keeldar.  He  had  placed  himself  well:  his 
neighbour,  screened  by  the  very  closeness  of  his  vicinage 
from  his  scrutiny,  and  sheltered  further  by  the  dusk  which 
deepened  each  moment,  soon  regained,  not  merely  seeming, 
but  real  mastery  of  the  feehngs  which  had  started  into 
insurrection  at  the  first  announcement  of  his  name. 

He  addressed  his  conversation  to  Miss  Keeldar. 

'  I  went  to  the  barracks,'  he  said,  *  and  had  an  interview 
with  Colonel  Byde :  he  approved  my  plans,  and  promised 
the  aid  I  wanted  :  indeed,  he  offered  a  more  numerous  force 
than  I  require — half-a-dozen  will  suffice.  I  don't  intend  to 
be  swamped  by  red-coats ;  they  are  needed  for  appearance 
rather  than  anything  else :  my  main  rehance  is  on  my  own 
civilians/ 
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'  And  on  their  Captain/  interposed  Shirley. 

'What,  Captain  Eeeldar?'  inquired  Moore,  slightiy 
smiling,  and  not  lifting  his  eyes  :  the  tone  of  raillery  in  which 
he  said  this  was  very  respectful  and  suppressed. 

'No/  returned  Shirley,  answering  the  smile;  'Gaptein 
Gerard  Moore,  who  trusts  much  to  the  prowess  of  his  own 
right  arm,  I  believe/ 

'  Furnished  with  his  counting-house  ruler,'  added  Moore. 
Resuming  his  usual  gravity,  he  went  on  :  '  I  received  by  this 
evening's  post  a  note  from  the  Home-Secretary  in  answer  to 
mine  :  it  appears  they  are  uneasy  at  the  state  of  matters  here 
in  the  north ;  they  especially  condemn  the  supineness  and 
pusillanimity  of  the  mill-owners ;  they  say,  as  I  have  always 
said,  that  inaction,  under  present  circumstances,  is  oriminal, 
and  that  cowardice  is  cruelty,  since  both  can  only  encourage 
disorder,  and  lead  finally  to  sanguinary  outbreaks.  There  is 
the  note  :  I  brought  it  for  your  perusal ;  and  there  is  a  batch 
of  newspapers,  containing  further  accounts  of  proceedings 
in  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere.* 

He  produced  letters  and  journals,  and  laid  them  before 
Miss  Keeldar.  While  she  perused  them,  he  took  his  tea 
quietly;  but,  though  his  tongue  was  stiU,  his  observant 
faculties  seemed  by  no  means  off  duty.  Mrs.  Pryor,  sitting 
in  the  background,  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  his 
glance,  but  the  two  younger  ladies  had  the  full  benefit  thereof. 

Miss  Keeldar,  placed  directly  opposite,  was  seen  without 
effort :  she  was  the  object  his  eyes,  when  lifted,  naturally 
met  first ;  and,  as  what  remained  of  daylight — the  gilding  of 
the  west — was  upon  her,  her  shape  rose  in  relief  from  the 
dark  panelling  behind.  Shirley's  clear  cheek  was  tinted  yet 
with  the  colour  which  had  risen  into  it  a  few  minutes  since : 
the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  looking  down  as  she  read,  the 
dusk  yet  delicate  line  of  her  eyebrows,  the  almost  sable  gloss 
of  her  curls,  made  her  heightened  complexion  look  fine  as 
the  bloom  of  a  red  wild-flower,  by  contrast.  There  was 
natural  grace  in  her  attitude,  and  there  was  artistic  effect  in 
the  ample  and  shining  folds  of  her  silk  dress — an   attiie 
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dmply  fashioned,  but  almost  splendid  from  the  shifting 
brightness  of  its  dye,  warp  and  woof  being  of  tints  deep  and 
changing  as  the  hue  on  a  pheasant's  neck.  A  glancing 
bracelet  on  her  arm  produced  the  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory  : 
there  was  something  brilliant  in  the  whole  picture.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  Moore  thought  so,  as  his  eye  dwelt  long  on 
it,  but  he  seldom  permitted  his  feelings  or  his  opinions  to 
exhibit  themselves  in  his  face :  his  temperament  boasted  a 
certain  amount  of  phlegm,  and  he  preferred  an  undemon- 
strative, not  ungentle,  but  serious  aspect,  to  any  other. 

He  could  not,  by  looking  straight  before  him,  see  Caroline, 
as  she  was  close  at  his  side ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
manoeuvre  a  little  to  get  her  well  within  the  range  of  his 
observation :  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  down 
on  her.  In  Miss  Helstone,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
could  discover  brilliancy.  Sitting  in  the  shade,  without 
flowers  or  ornaments,  her  attire  the  modest  muslin  dress, 
colourless  but  for  its  narrow  stripe  of  pale  azure,  her 
complexion  imflushed,  unexcited,  the  very  brownness  of  her 
hair  and  eyes  invisible  by  this  faint  light,  she  was,  compared 
with  the  heiress,  as  a  graceful  pencil -sketch  compared  with 
a  vivid  painting.  Since  Robert  had  seen  her  last,  a  great 
change  had  been  wrought  in  her;  whether  he  perceived 
it,  might  not  be  ascertained :  he  said  nothing  to  that 
effect. 

*  How  is  Hortense  ? '  asked  Caroline  softly. 

'  Very  well ;  but  she  complains  of  being  unemployed ; 
she  misses  you.' 

'  Tell  her  that  I  miss  her,  and  that  I  write  and  read  a 
portion  of  French  every  day.' 

'  She  will  ask  if  you  sent  your  love :  she  is  always 
particular  on  that  point.    You  know  she  likes  attention.' 

*My  best  love — my  very  best;  and  say  to  her,  that 
whenever  she  has  time  to  write  me  a  little  note,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  her.' 

'What  if  I  forget?  I  am  not  the  surest  messenger  of 
compliments.' 
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'  No,  don't  forget,  Bobert :  it  is  no  oompliment — ^it  is  in 
good  earnest.' 

'  And  must  therefore  be  delivered  punctually? ' 

*  If  you  please.* 

'  Hortense  will  be  ready  to  shed  tears.  She  is  tender- 
hearted on  the  subject  of  her  pupil ;  yet  she  reproaches  you 
sometimes  for  obeying  your  uncle's  injunctions  too  literally. 
Affection,  like  love,  will  be  unjust  now  and  then.' 

And  Caroline  made  no  answer  to  this  observation ;  for 
indeed  her  heart  was  troubled,  and  to  her  eyes  she  woold 
have  raised  her  handkerchief,  if  she  had  dared.    If  she  had 
dared,  too,  she  would  have  declared  how  the  very  flowers  in 
the  garden  of  Hollow's  cottage  were  dear  to  her;  how  the 
little  parlour  of  that  house  was  her  earthly  paradise ;  how 
she  longed  to  return  to  it,  as  much  ahnost  as  the  Ural 
Woman,  in  her  exile,  must  have  longed  to  revisit  Eden. 
Not  daring,  however,  to  say  these  things,  she  held  her  peace: 
she  sat  quiet  at  Eobert's  side,  waiting  for  him  to  say  some- 
thing more.    It  was  long  since  this  proximity  had  been  hers 
— long  since  his  voice  had  addressed  her :  could  she,  with 
any  show  of  probability,  even  of  possibihty,  have  imagined 
that  the  meeting  gave  him  pleasure,  to  her  it  would  have 
given  deep  bliss.  >  Yet,  even  in  doubt  that  it  pleased— in 
dread  that  it  might  annoy  him — she  received  the  boon  of  the 
meeting  as  an  imprisoned  bird  would  the  admission  of  sun- 
shine to  its  cage :    it  was  of  no  use  arguing — contending 
against  the  sense  of  present  happiness :  to  be  near  Bobert 
was  to  be  revived. 

Miss  Keeldar  laid  down  the  papers. 

'  And  are  you  glad  or  sad  for  all  these  menacing  tidings? ' 
she  inquired  of  her  tenant. 

'  Not  precisely  either ;  but  I  certainly  am  instructed.  I 
see  that  our  only  plan  is  to  be  firm.  I  see  that  efi&cient 
preparation  and  a  resolute  attitude  are  the  best  means  of 
averting  bloodshed.' 

He  then  inquired  if  she  had  observed  some  particular 
paragraph,  to  which  she  replied  in  the  negative,  and  he  rose 
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to  show  it  k)  her :  he  continued  the  conversation  standing 
before  her.  From  the  tenor  of  what  he  said,  it  appeared 
evident  that  they  both  apprehended  disturbances  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Briarfield,  though  in  what  form  they 
expected  them  to  break  out  was  not  specified.  Neither 
Caroline  nor  Mrs.  Pryor  asked  questions:  the  subject  did 
not  appear  to  be  regarded  as  one  ripe  for  free  discussion ; 
therefore  the  lady  and  her  tenant  were  suffered  to  keep 
details  to  themselves,  unimportuned  by  the  curiosity  of 
their  listeners. 

Miss  Keeldar,  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Moore,  took  a  tone  at 
once  animated  and  dignified,  confidential  and  self-respecting. 
When,  however,  the  candles  were  brought  in,  and  the  fire 
was  stirred  up,  and  the  fulness  of  light  thus  produced 
rendered  the  expression  of  her  countenance  legible,  you 
could  see  that  she  was  all  interest,  life,  and  earnestness : 
there  was  nothing  coquettish  in  her  demeanour :  whatever 
she  felt  for  Moore,  she  felt  it  seriously.  And  serious,  too, 
were  his  feelings,  and  settled  were  his  views,  apparently; 
for  he  made  no  petty  effort  to  attract,  dazzle,  or  impress. 
He  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  command  a  little; 
because  the  deeper  voice,  however  mildly  modulated,  the 
somewhat  harder  mind,  now  and  then,  though  involun- 
tarily and  unintentionally,  bore  down  by  some  peremptory 
phrase  or  tone  the  mellow  accents  and  susceptible,  if 
high,  nature  of  Shirley.  Miss  Keeldar  looked  happy  in 
conversing  with  him,  and  her  joy  seemed  twofold, — a  joy  of 
the  past  and  present,  of  memory  and  of  hope. 

What  I  have  just  said  are  Caroline's  ideas  of  the  pair : 
she  felt* what  has  just  been  described.  In  thus  feeling,  she 
tried  not  to  suffer ;  but  suffered  sharply,  nevertheless.  She 
suffered,  indeed,  miserably:  a  few  minutes  before,  her 
famished  heart  had  tasted  a  drop  and  crumb  of  nourishment 
that,  if  freely  given,  would  have  brought  back  abundance  of 
life  where  life  was  failing ;  but  the  generous  feast  was 
snatched  from  her,  spread  before  another,  and  she  remained 
bat  a  bystander  at  the  banquet. 
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The  clock  struck  nine :  it  was  Caroline's  time  for  going 
home :  she  gathered  up  her  work,  put  (he  embroidery,  the 
scissors,  the  thimble  into  her  bag :  she  bade  Mrs.  Pryor  a 
quiet  good-night,  receiving  from  that  lady  a  warmer  pressure 
of  the  hand  than  usual :  she  stepped  up  to  Miss'Eeeldar. 

*  Good-night,  Shirley  I ' 

Shirley  started  up.  '  What! — so  soon?  Are  you  going 
already  ? ' 

'  It  is  past  nine.' 

'  I  never  heard  the  clock.  You  will  come  again  to- 
morrow, and  you  will  be  happy  to-night,  will  you  not? 
Bemember  our  plans.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Caroline  ;  '  I  have  not  forgotten.' 

Her  mind  misgave  her  that  neither  those  plans  nor  any 
other  could  permanently  restore  her  mental  tranquillity. 
She  turned  to  Bobert,  who  stood  close  behind  her :  as  he 
looked  up,  the  light  of  the  candles  on  the  mantelpiece  fell 
full  on  her  face :  all  its  paleness,  all  its  change,  all  its  for- 
lorn meaning  were  clearly  revealed.  Bobert  had  good  eyes, 
and  might  have  seen  it,  if  he  would :  whether  he  did  see  it, 
nothing  indicated. 

'  Good-night ! '  she  said,  shaking  like  a  leaf,  offering  her 
thin  hand  hastily,  anxious  to  part  from  him  quickly. 

'  You  are  going  home  ?  '  he  asked,  not  touching  her  hancL 

'  Yes.' 

*  Is  Fanny  come  for  you  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*  I  may  as  well  accompany  you  a  step  of  the  way:  not 
up  to  the  Bectory,  though,  lest  my  old  friend,  Helstone, 
should  shoot  me  from  the  window.' 

He  laughed  and  took  his  hat.  Caroline  spoke  of 
unnecessary  trouble :  he  told  her  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  She  was  quickly  ready,  and  they  were  soon  both  in 
the  open  air.  Moore  drew  her  hand  under  his  arm,  just  in 
his  old  manner, — that  manner  which  she  ever  felt  to  be  so 
kind. 

*You  may  run  on,  Fanny,'  he  said  to  the  housemaid ; 
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*  we  shall  overtake  you  : '  and  when  the  girl  had  got  a  little 
in  advance,  he  enclosed  Caroline's  hand  in  his,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  find  she  was  a  familiar  guest  at  Fieldhead :  he 
hoped  her  intimacy  with  Miss  Keeldar  would  continue; 
such  society  would  he  hoth  pleasant  and  improving. 

Caroline  replied  that  she  Uked  Shirley. 

'  And  there  is  no  doubt  the  liking  is  mutual/  said  Moore  : 
'if  she  professes  friendship,  be  certain  she  is  sincere:  she 
cannot  feign  ;  she  scorns  h3rpocri8y.  And,  Caroline,  are  we 
never  to  see  you  at  Hollow's  cottage  again  ? ' 

'I  suppose  not,  imless  my  uncle  should  change  his 
mind.' 

'  Are  yon  much  alone  now  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  a  good  deal.  I  have  little  pleasure  in  any  society 
bat  Miss  Eeeldar's.' 

'  Have  you  been  quite  well  lately  ? ' 

'Quite.' 

*  You  must  take  care  of  yourself.  Be  sure  not  to  neglect 
exercise.  Do  you  know  I  fancied  you  somewhat  altered ; — 
a  little  fallen  away,  and  pale  ?    Is  your  uncle  kind  to  you  ? ' 

'Yes,  he  is  just  as  he  always  is.' 

'  Not  too  tender,  that  is  to  say ;  not  too  protective  and 
attentive.    And  what  ails  you,  then  ? — tell  me  Lina.' 

*  Nothing,  Eobert : '  but  her  voice  faltered. 

*  That  is  to  say,  nothing  that  you  will  tell  me :  I  am  not 
to  be  taken  into  confidence.  Separation  is  then  quite  to 
estrange  us,  is  it  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know :  sometimes  I  almost  fear  it  is.' 
'  But  it  ought  not  to  have  that  effect.    ''  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot,  and  days  o'  lang  syne?  "  ' 

*  Bobert,  I  don't  forget.' 

'It  is  two  months,  I  should  think,  GarolinOi  since  you 
were  at  the  cottage.' 

'  Since  I  was  within  it — yes.' 

'  Have  you  ever  passed  that  way  in  your  walk  ? '  - 

'  I  have  come  to  the  top  of  the  fields  sometimes  of  an 
evening,  and  looked  down.    Once  I  saw  Hortense  in  the 
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gai*den  watering  her  flowers,  and  I  koow  at  what  time  yxm 
light  yonr  lamp  in  the  countiog-houfie :  I  have  waited  for  il 
to  shine  out  now  and  then  ;  and  I  have  seen  you  bend 
between  it  and  the  window;  I  knew  it  was  yon — I  could 
almost  trace  the  outline  of  your  form,' 

'  I  wonder  I  never  encountered  you  :  I  occasionally  walk 
to  the  top  of  the  Hollow's  fields  after  sunset/ 

'  I  know  you  do  :  I  had  almost  spoken  to  you  one  nigbV 
you  passed  so  near  me/ 

*  Did  I  ?    I  passed  near  you,  and  did  not  see  you  !    Wi 
I  alone  ? ' 

'  I  saw  you  twice,  and  neither  time  were  you  alone/ 

*  Who  was  my  companion  ?  Probably  no  on©  but  Joe 
Seotti  or  my  own  shadow  by  moonlight/ 

'  No ;  neither  Joe  Scott  nor  your  shadow,  Eobert,  The 
first  time  you  were  with  Mr.  Yorke ;  and  the  second  time 
what  you  call  your  shadow  was  a  shape  with  a  white  fore- 
head and  dark  curls,  and  a  sparkling  necklace  round  its 
neck  ;  but  I  only  just  got  a  glimpse  of  you  and  that  fairy 
shadow  :  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  you  converse/ 

'It  appears  you  walk  invisible.     I  notioeti   a  ring 
your  hand  this  evening ;  can  it  be  the  ring  of  Gyges 
Henceforth,  when  sitting  in  the  counting-house  by  myi 
perhaps  at  dead  of  night,  I  shall  permit  myself  to  i 
that  Caroline  may  be  leaning  over  my  shoulder  reading  rnlk 
me  from  the  same  book,  or  sitting  at  my  side  engaged  in  ber 
own  particular  task,  and  now  and  then  raising  her  tmseea 
eyes  to  my  face  to  read  there  my  thoughts/ 

'  Yon  need  feai-  no  such  infliction :  I  do  not  come  near 
you :  I  only  stand  afar  ofl",  watching  what  may  becomeof  yoi 

*  When  I  walk  out  along  the  hedgerows  in  the  creni 
after  the  mUl  is  shut— or  at  night,  when  I  take  tlie  watcl 
man  s  place — I  shall  fanoy  the  flutter  of  every  little 
over  its  nest^  the  rustle  of  every  leaf,  a  movement  made 
you ;  tree^shadows  virill  take  your  shape  i  in  the  white  ipm; 
of  hawthorn,  I  shall  imagine  glimpses  of  you,    lin%  yo« 
mil  haunt  me/ 
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'  I  will  never  be  where  you  would  not  wish  me  to  be,  nor 
see  nor  hear  what  you  would  wish  unseen  and  unheard/ 

'  I  shall  see  you  in  my  very  mill  in  broad  daylight : 
indeed,  I  have  seen  you  there  once.  But  a  week  ago,  I  was 
standing  at  the  top  of  one  of  my  long  rooms,  girls  were 
working  at  the  other  end,  and  amongst  half  a  dozen  of  them, 
moving  to  and  fro,  I  seemed  to  see  a  figure  resembling  yours. 
It  was  some  effect  of  doubtful  light  or  shade,  or  of  dazzling 
sunbeam.  I  walked  up  to  this  group ;  what  I  sought  had 
glided  away  :  I  found  myself  between  two  buxom  lasses  in 
pinafores.* 

'  I  shall  not  follow  you  into  your  mill,  Robert,  unless  you 
call  me  there.' 

'  Nor  is  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  imagination  has 

played  me  a  trick.     One  night,  when  I  came  home  late  from 

market,  I  walked  into  the  cottage  parlour  thinking  to  find 

Hortense ;    but  instead  of    her,   I   thought  I   found    you. 

There  was  no  candle  in  the  room  :  my  sister  had  taken  the 

light  upstairs  with  her ;  the  window-blind  was  not  drawn, 

u^d  broad  moonbeams  poured  through  the  panes  ;  there  you 

were,  Lina,  at  the  casement,  shrinking  a  little  to  one  side  in 

Mi    attitude  not  unusual  with  you.     You  were  dressed  in 

w^ite,  as  I  have  seen  you  dressed  at  an  evening-party.    For 

^^^  a  second,  your  fresh,  living  face  seemed  turned  towards 

^^>  looking  at  me ;  for  half  a  second,  my  idea  was  to  go  and 

^ke  your  hand,  to  chide  you  for  your  long  absence,  and 

Welcome  your  present  visit.     Two  steps  forward  broke  the 

^P^U :  the  drapery  of  the  dress  changed  outline ;  the  tints 

^^  the  complexion  dissolved,  and  were  formless  :  positively, 

^  I  reached  the  spot,  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  sweep 

^'  a   white    musHn    curtain,   and  a   balsam    plant    in  a 

flower-pot,  covered  with  a  blush  of  bloom — "  sic  transit,"  et 

cetera.' 

'It  was  not  my  wraith,   then?     I  almost  thought  it 
was/ 

'  No ;  only  gauze,  crockery,  and  pink  blossom  :  a  sample 
of  earthly  illusions.' 
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*  I  wonder  you  have  time  for  sttoh  illusions,  occupied  at  • 
your  mind  must  be/ 

'  Bo  do  I.  But  I  find  in  myself,  Linii.,  two  n&ttutes ;  one 
for  the  world  and  business,  and  one  for  home  and  Imimfe^ 
Gerard  Moore  is  a  hard  dog,  brought  up  to  mill  and  co&rkal: 
the  person  you  imll  your  cousin  Robert  is  sometlmcB  a  dreamer, 
who  lives  elsewhere  than  in  Cloth-hall  and  oo anting- boose.* 

*Your  two  natures  agree  with  yon:  I  think  you  are 
looking  in  good  spirits  and  health  :  you  hai'e  quite  lost  that 
harassed  air  which  it  often  pained  one  to  see  in  your  face  a 
few  months  ago/ 

*  Do  you  observe  that  ?  Certainly,  I  am  disentangled  of 
some  difficalties :  I  have  got  olear  of  some  shoals,  and  hafd 
more  eea-room/ 

'And,  with  a  fair  wind^  you  may  now  hope  to  make  a 
prosperous  voyage  ?  * 

*  I  may  Aope  it— yes--but  hope  is  deceptive :  there  is  no 
controlling  wind  or  wave :  gusts  and  swells  perpetually 
trouble  the  marinera  course ;  he  dare  not  dismiss  from  liis 
mind  the  espectation  of  tempest/ 

'  But  you  are  ready  for  a  breeze— you  are  a  good  aeaoiati 
— an  able  commander:  you  are  a  skilfaJ  pilot,  Bobert:  yon 
will  waather  the  storm/ 

'  My  kinswoman  always  thinks  the  best  of  me,  but  I  will 
feake  ber  words  for  a  propitiotts  omen ;  I  will  consider  tli 
in  mdeting  her  to-night,  I  have  met  with  on©  of  those  bir 
whose  appearanoe  is  to  the  sailor  the  harbinger  o! 
luok/ 

*A   poor  harbinger    of    good- luck   Is  she  who  can 
nothing — who  has  no  power.    I  feel  my  inoapacity :  it  ia  i 
no  use  saying  I  have  the  will  to  serve  you,  when  I  cannot, 
prove  it ;  yet  I  have  that  wilL     I  msh  you  suooeti*;  I  wish 
you  high  fortune  and  true  happiness.' 

*  When  did  you  ever  wish  me  anything  elsa?  What  is 
SWiny  waiting  for— I  told  her  to  walk  on  ?  Oh !  we  hav« 
reached  the  churchyard:  then,  we  are  to  pairt  here*  I 
suppose :  we  might  have  sat  a  few  minules  in  Ihe  church- 
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poFch,  if  ihe  girl  hsA  not  been  with  us.    It  is  so  fine  a  night, 

so  Biunmer-mild  and  still,  I  have  no  particular  wish  to 

return  yet  to  the  Hollow.' 

'  But  we  cannot  sit  in  the  porch  now,  Bobert.' 

Caroline  said  this  because  Moore  was  turning  her  round 

towards  it. 

'  'Perhaps  not,  but  tell  Fanny  to  go  in;  say  we  are  coming: 

a  few  minutes  will  make  no  difference.' 
The  church-clock  struck  ten. 

*  My  uncle  will  be  coming  out  to  take  his  usual  sentinel 
round,  and  he  always  surveys  the  church  and  church3rard.' 

*  And  if  he  does?  If  it  were  not  for  Fanny,  who  knows 
we  are  here,  I  should  find  pleasure  in  dodging  and  eluding 
him.  We  could  be  under  the  east  window  when  he  is  at  the 
porch ;  as  he  came  round  to  the  north  side,  we  could  wheel 
off  to  the  south ;  we  might  at  a  pinch  hide  behind  some  of 
the  monuments:  that  tall  erection  of  the  Wynnes  would 
screen  us  completely.' 

'  Bobert,  what  good  spirits  you  have  I  Go — go  I '  added 
Caroline  hastily,  *  I  hear  the  front  door ' 

*  I  don't  want  to  go  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  want  to  stay.' 

*  You  know  my  uncle  will  be  terribly  angry  :  he  forbade 
me  to  see  you  because  you  are  a  Jacobin.' 

'  A  queer  Jacobin  I ' 

*  Gro,  Bobert,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear  him  cough.* 

'  Diable !  It  is  strange — what  a  pertinacious  wish  I 
feel  to  stay  1 ' 

*You  remember  what  he  did  to  Fanny's '  began 

Caroline,  and  stopped  abruptly  short.  Sweetheart  was  the 
word  that  ought  to  have  followed,  but  she  could  not  utter  it ; 
it  seemed  calculated  to  suggest  ideas  she  had  no  intention 
to  suggest ;  ideas  delusive  and  disturbing.  Moore  was  less 
gorupulous ;  '  Fanny's  sweetheart  ? '  he  said  at  once.  *  He 
gave  him  a  shower-bath  under  the  pump — did  he  not  ?  He'd 
do  as  much  for  me,  I  daresay,  with  pleasure.  I  should  like  to 
provoke  the  old  Turk — not  however  against  you :  but  he  would 
make  a  distinction  between  a  cousin  and  a  lover,  would  he  not  ? 
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'  Oh  !  he  would  not  think  of  you  in  that  way,  of  course 
not ;  his  quarrel  with  you  is  entirely  political ;  yet  I  should 
not  like  the  breach  to  be  widened,  and  he  is  so  testy.  Here 
he  is  at  the  garden-gate — for  your  own  sake  and  mine, 
Robert,  go  1 ' 

The  beseeching  words  were  aided  by  a  beseeching 
gesture  and  a  more  beseeching  look.  Moore  covered  her 
clasped  hands  an  instant  with  his,  answered  her  upward  by 
a  downward  gaze,  said  *  Good-night  I '  and  went. 

Caroline  was  in  a  moment  at  the  kitchen-door  behind 
Fanny ;  the  shadow  of  the  shovel-hat  at  that  very  instant 
fell  on  a  moonlit  tomb ;  the  Rector  emerged,  erect  as  a  cane, 
from  his  garden,  and  proceeded  in  slow  march,  his  hands 
behind  him,  down  the  cemetery.  Moore  was  almost  caught: 
he  had  to  '  dodge '  after  all,  to  coast  round  the  church,  and 
finally  to  bend  his  tall  form  behind  the  Wynnes'  ambitious 
monument.  There  he  was  forced  to  hide  full  ten  minutes, 
kneeling  with  one  knee  on  the  turf,  his  hat  off,  his  curls  bare 
to  the  dew,  his  dark  eye  shining,  and  his  lips  parted  with 
inward  laughter  at  his  position:  for  the  Rector  meantime 
stood  coolly  star-gazing,  and  taking  snuff  within  three  feet 
of  him. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Mr.  Helstone  had  no  suspicion 
whatever  on  his  mind ;  for  being  usually  but  vaguely 
informed  of  his  niece's  movements,  not  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  follow  them  closely,  he  was  not  aware  that  she  had 
been  out  at  all  that  day,  and  imagined  her  then  occupied 
with  book  or  work  in  her  chamber :  where,  indeed,  she  was 
by  this  time ;  though  not  absorbed  in  the  tranquil  employ- 
ment he  ascribed  to  her,  but  standing  at  her  window  with 
fast-throbbing  heart,  peeping  anxiously  from  behind  the 
blind,  watching  for  her  uncle  to  re-enter  and  her  cousin  to 
escape ;  and  at  last  she  was  gratified ;  she  heard  Mr.  Hel- 
stone come  in ;  she  saw  Robert  stride  the  tombs  and  vault 
the  wall ;  she  then  went  down  to  prayers.  When  she 
returned  to  her  chamber,  it  was  to  meet  the  memory  of 
Robert.    Slumber's  visitation  was  long  averted:  long  she 
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sat  at  her  lattice,  long  gazed  down  on  the  old  garden  and 
older  church,  on  the  tombs  laid  out  all  gray  and  calm,  and 
dear  in  moonlight.  She  followed  the  steps  of  the  night,  on 
its  pathway  of  stars,  far  into  the  '  wee  sma'  hours  ayont  the 
iwal : '  she  was  with  Moore,  in  spirit,  the  whole  time :  she 
'was  at  his  side :  she  heard  his  voice  :  she  gave  her  hand  into 
his  hand ;  it  rested  warm  in  his  fingers.  When  the  church- 
clock  struck,  when  any  other  sound  stirred,  when  a  little 
mouse  familiar  to  her  chamber,  an  intruder  for  which  she 
^ould  never  permit  Fanny  to  lay  a  trap,  came  rattling 
amongst  the  links  of  her  locket  chain,  her  one  ring,  and 
another  trinket  or  two,  on  the  toilette-table,  to  nibble  a  bit 
of  biscuit  laid  ready  for  it,  she  looked  up,  recalled  momen- 
tarily to  the  real.  Then  she  said  half  aloud,  as  if  deprecating 
the  accusation  of  some  unseen  and  unheard  monitor, — '  I  am 
not  cherishing  love-dreams :  I  am  only  thinking  because  I 
cannot  sleep ;  of  course,  I  know  he  will  marry  Shirley.' 

With  returning  silence,  with  the  lull  of  the  chime,  and 
the  retreat  of  her  small  untamed  and  unknown  prot6g6,  she 
still  resumed  the  dream,  nestling  to  the  vision's  side, — 
listening  to,  conversing  with  it.  It  paled  at  last :  as  dawn 
approached,  the  setting  stars  and  breaking  day  dimmed  the 
creation  of  Fancy :  the  wakened  song  of  birds  hushed  her 
whispers.  The  tale  full  of  fire,  quick  with  interest,  borne 
away  by  the  morning  wind,  became  a  vague  murmur.  The 
shape  that,  seen  in  a  moonbeam,  lived,  had  a  pulse,  had 
movement,  wore  health's  glow  and  youth's  freshness,  turned 
cold  and  ghostly  gray,  confronted  with  the  red  of  sunrise. 
It  wasted.  She  was  left  solitary  at  last :  she  crept  to  her 
couch,  chill  and  dejected. 
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*  Op  course,  I  know  he  will  marry  Shirley/  were  her  first 
words  when  she  rose  in  the  morning.     '  And  he  ought  to 
marry  her :  she  can  help  him/  she  added  firmly.     '  But  I 
shall  be  forgotten  ^hen  they  are  married,'  was  ihe  cruel 
succeeding  thought.     '  Oh  I   I   shall  be  wholly  forgotten ! 
And  Yfh&t— what  shall  I  do  when  Bobert  is  taken  quite  from 
me?    Where  shall  I  turn?    My  Bobert  I  I  wish  I  could 
justly  call  him  mine :  but  I  am  poverty  and  incapacity ; 
Shirley  is  wealth  and  power :  and  she  is  beauty  too,  and 
love — I  cannot  deny  it.    This  is  no  sordid  suit :  she  loves 
him — not  with  inferior  feelings  :  she  loves,  or  will  love,  as 
he  must  feel  proud  to  be  loved.     Not  a  valid  objection  can 
be  made.     Let  them  be  married  then :  but  afterwards  I  shall 
be  nothing  to  him.     As  for  being  his  sister,  and  all  that  stufiF, 
I  despise  it.     I  will  either  be  all  or  nothing  to  a  man  like 
Bobert :  no  feeble  shulQBing,   or  false  cant,  is  endurable. 
Once  let  that  pair  be  united,  and  I  will  certainly  leave  them. 
As  for  lingering  about,  playing  the  hypocrite,  and  pretending 
to  calm   sentiments  of  friendship,  when  my  soul  will  be 
wrung   with   other  feelings,   I   shall  not  descend  to   such 
degradation.     As  little  could  I  fill  the  place  of  their  mutual 
friend  as  that  of  their  deadly  foe :  as  little  could  I  stand 
between  them  as  trample  over  them.     Bobert  is  a  first-rate 
man — in  my  eyes  :  I  have  loved,  do  love,  and  must  love  him. 
I  would  be  his  wife,  if  I  could  ;  as  I  cannot,  I  must  go  where 
I   shall  never  see  him.     There  is  but  one  alternative — to 
cleave  to  him  as  if  I  were  a  part  of  him,  or  to  be  sundered 
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from  him  wide  as  the  two  poles  of  a  sphere.     Sunder  me 
then,  Providence.     Part  us  speedily.' 

Some  such  aspirations  as  these  were  again  working  in 
her  mind  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  apparition  of  one 
of  the  personages  haunting  her  thoughts  passed  the  parlour 
window.  Miss  Keeldar  sauntered  slowly  by :  her  gait,  her 
countenance  wearing  that  mixture  of  wistfulness  and  care- 
lessness which,  when  quiescent,  was  the  wonted  oast  of  her 
look,  and  character  of  her  bearing.  When  animated,  the 
carelessness  quite  vanished,  the  wistfulness  became  blent 
with  a  genial  gaiety,  seasoning  the  laugh,  the  smile,  the 
glance,  with  a  unique  flavour  of  sentiment,  so  that  mirth 
from  her  never  resembled  'the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
a  pot' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  not  coming  to  see  me  this  after- 
noon, as  you  promised  ? '  was  her  address  to  Caroline  as  she 
entered  the  room. 

'  I  was  not  in  the  humour,'  repHed  Miss  Helstone,  very 
truly. 

Shirley  had  already  fixed  on  her  a  penetrating  eye. 

'  No,'  she  said :  '  I  see  you  are  not  in  the  humour  for 
loving  me  :  you  are  in  one  of  your  stmless,  inclement  moods, 
when  one  feels  a  fellow-creature's  presence  is  not  welcome 
to  you.    Tou  have  such  moods  :  are  you  aware  of  it  ?  * 

*  Do  you  mean  to  stay  long,  Shirley  ? ' 

'  Yes :  I  am  come  to  have  my  tea,  and  must  have  it  before 
I  go.  I  shall  take  the  Hberty  then  of  removing  my  bonnet 
without  being  asked.' 

And  this  she  did,  and  then  stood  on  the  rug  with  her 
hands  behind  her. 

*  A  pretty  expression  you  have  in  your  countenance,'  she 
went  on,  still  gazing  keenly,  though  not  inimically,  rather 
indeed  pityingly  at  Caroline.  *  Wonderfully  self -supported 
you  look,  you  solitude-seeking,  wounded  deer.  Are  you 
afraid  Shirley  will  worry  you,  if  she  discovers  that  you  are 
hurt,  and  that  you  bleed  ? ' 

*  I  never  do  fear  Shirley.' 
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•But  sometimes  you  dislike  her:  often  you  avoid  her. 
Shirley  can  feel  when  she  is  slighted  and  shunned.     If  yoa 
had  not  walked  home  in  the  company  you  did  last  night,  ycm 
would  have  been  a  different  girl  to-day.     What  liine  did  yoi 
reach  the  Rectory  ? ' 

'  By  ten/ 

'  Humph  I    You  took  three -quartere  of  an  hour  to  walk  i^! 
mile.     Was  it  you,  or  Moore,  who  lingered  so  ?  * 

■  Shirley,  you  talk  nonsense/ 

*  He  talked  nonsense— that  I  doubt  not ;  or  he  loob 
which  is  a  thousand  times  worse  :  I  see  the  reOection  of 
eyes  ob  your  forehead  at  this  moment,    1  feel  disposed  to  call 
him  out,  if  I  oouM  only  get  a  trustworthy  second :  I  feel 
desperately  irritated :  I  felt  so  last  night,  and  have  felt  it  all 
day/ 

'  You  don't  ask  me  why/  she  proceeded,  after  a  pamei, 

*  you  little,  silent,  over-modest  thing ;  and  you  don't  deserfii 
thai  I  should  pour  out  my  secrets  into  your  lap  without  on 
invitation.     Upou  my  word,  I  could  have  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  have  dogged  Moore  yesterday  evening  with  dir^H 
intent :  I  have  pistols,  and  can  use  thern/  ^* 

*  Stuff,  Shirley?    Which  would  you  have  shot — me  or 
Bobert  ? ' 

'  Neither,  perhapt— perhaps  tnyself^more  hkely  a  Imt 
or  a  tree-bough.    He  is  a  puppy — yoiu*  couaiQ :  a  qmet. 
serioUE,   seDsible,  judicious,  ambitious   puppy,     I   i 
standing   before  me,  taULing  his  half-sUnn.  hulf-gentlt?  tal 
beariiig  me  down  (ae  I  am  very  conscious  ha  doe^t)  with  hi 

fixity  of  purpose,  Ac* ;  and  then^ 1  have  no  patienee  with 

him  I* 

Miss   Keeldar  started  off  on  a  rapid  walk  through  th* 
room,  repeating  energetioally  that  &hu  had  no  patience  wi 
men  in  geneml,  and  with  her  tenant  in  particular^ 

'  You  are  mistaken/  urged  Caroline,  in  some  anxiety 

•  Bobert  is  no  puppy  or  male  flirt ;  1  can  %^ouch  for  that/ 

*  You  vouch  for  it  I     Do  you  think  Til  take  your  word 
the  subject?    There  is  no  oue's  testimony  I  would  not  oredi 
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sooner  than  yours.     To  advance  Moore's  fortune,  you  would 
cut  ofif  your  right  hand.' 

'  But  not  tell  lies ;  and  if  I  speak  the  truth,  I  must  assure 
you  that  he  was  just  civil  to  me  last  night — that  was  all.' 

*  I  never  asked  what  he  was — I  can  guess :  I  saw  him 
from  the  window  take  your  hand  in  his  long  fingers,  just  as 
he  went  out  at  my  gate/ 

'  That  is  nothing.  I  am  not  a  stranger,  you  know  :  I  am 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  his  cousin.' 

'  I  feel  indignant ;  and  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  the 
naatter/  responded  Miss  Keeldar.  *A11  my  comfort,'  she 
added  presently,  *  is  broken  up  by  his  manoeuvres.  He 
keeps  intruding  between  you  and  me:  without  him  we 
slioold  be  good  friends ;  but  that  six  feet  of  puppyhood 
Quakes  a  perpetually  recurring  eclipse  of  our  friendship, 
^gain  and  again  he  crosses  and  obscures  the  disk  I  want 
^'ways  to  see  clear :  ever  and  anon  he  renders  me  to  you  a 
^ere  bore  and  nuisance.' 

*  No,  Shirley ;  no.' 

'He  does.  You  did  not  want  my  society  this  afternoon, 
*^^  I  feel  it  hard ;  you  are  naturally  somewhat  reserved, 
"^^  I  am  a  social  personage,  who  cannot  live  alone.  If  we 
^^^e  but  left  immolested,  I  have  that  regard  for  you  that  I 
^^^'^^d  bear  you  in  my  presence  for  ever,  and  not  for  the 
°^^fc<C5tion  of  a  second  do  I  ever  wish  to  be  rid  of  you.  You 
^^^^*^ot  say  as  much  respecting  me.' 

'  Shirley,  I  can  say  anything  you  wish :  Shirley,  I  like 
y^xi.' 

*You  will  wish  me  at  Jericho  to-morrow,  Lina.' 

*  I  shall  not.     I  am  every  day  growing  more  accustomed 

■^^"^fonder  of  you.    You  know  I  am  too  Enghsh  to  get  up  a 

^^hement  friendship  all  at  once ;   but  you  are  so  much 

^^r  than  common — you  are  so  different  to  everyday  young 

^ies — I  esteem  you — I  value  you :  you  are  never  a  burden 

^  tne— never.    Do  you  believe  what  I  say  ?  ' 

*  Partly,'   replied  Miss  Keeldar,  smiling  rather  incredu- 
^^*^ly ;  *  but  you  are  a  peculiar  personage :  quiet  as  you 
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look,  there  is  both  a  force  and  a  depth  someVrhere  within, 
not  easily  reached  or  appreciated:  then  you  certainly  are 
not  happy.' 

'  And  unhappy  people  are  rarely  good — is  that  what  yoa 
mean? ' 

'  Not  at  all :  I  mean  rather  that  unhappy  people  ue 
often  preoccupied,  and  not  in  the  mood  for  discoursing  with 
companions  of  my  nature.  Moreover,  there  is  a  sort  of 
imhappiness  which  not  only  depresses,  but  corrodes — and 
that,  I  fear,  is  your  portion.  Will  pity  do  you  any  good, 
Lina  ?  If  it  wiU,  take  some  from  Shirley :  she  ofEars  largely, 
and  warrants  the  article  genuine.* 

'Shirley,  I  never  had  a  sister — ^you  never  had  a  sister; 
but  it  flashes  on  me  at  this  moment  how  sisters  feel  towards 
each  other.  Affection  twined  with  their  life,  which  no  shocks 
of  feeling  can  uproot,  which  little  quarrels  only  trample  an 
instant  that  it  may  spring  more  freshly  when  the  pressure 
is  removed  ;  affection  that  no  passion  can  ultimately  outrival, 
with  which  even  love  itself  cannot  do  more  than  oompete 
in  force  and  truth.  Love  hurts  us  so,  Shirley  :  it  is  so 
tormenting,  so  racking,  and  it  bums  away  our  strength  with 
its  flame  ;  in  affection  is  no  pain  and  no  fire,  only  susten- 
ance and  balm.  I  am  supported  and  soothed  when  you — 
that  is,  you  only — are  near,  Shirley.  Do  you  believe  me 
now?' 

*  I  am  always  easy  of  belief  when  the  creed  pleases  me. 
We  really  are  friends  then,  Lina,  in  spite  of  the  black 
eclipse  ? ' 

'  We  really  are,'  returned  the  other,  drawing  Shirley 
towards  her,  and  making  her  sit  down,  'chance  what 
may.' 

*Come,  then,  we  will  talk  of  something  else  than  the 
Troubler.'  But  at  this  moment  the  Hector  came  in,  and  the 
*  something  else '  of  which  Miss  Keeldar  was  about  to  talk 
was  not  again  alluded  to  till  the  moment  of  her  departure ; 
she  then  delayed  a  few  minutes  in  the  passage  to  say, 
'  Caroline,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  great  weight  on 
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my  mind :  n^y  oonsoience  is  quite  uneasy,  as  if  I  had 
committed,  or  was  going  to  commit,  a  crime.  It  is  not  my 
private  conscience,  you  must  imderstand,  but  my  landed- 
proprietor  and  lord-of-the-manor  conscience.  I  have  got 
into  the  clutch  of  an  eagle  with  iron  talons.  I  have  fallen 
under  a  stern  influence,  which  I  scarcely  approve,  but  can- 
not resist.  Something  will  be  done  erelong,  I  fear,  which  it 
by  no  means  pleases  me  to  think  of.  To  ease  my  mind,  and 
to  prevent  harm  as  far  as  I  can,  I  mean  to  enter  on  a  series 
of  good  works.  Don't  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  you  see  me 
all  at  once  turn  outrageously  charitable.  I  have  no  idea 
how  to  begin,  but  you  must  give  me  some  advice :  we  will 
talk  more  on  the  subject  to-morrow;  and  just  ask  that 
excellent  person.  Miss  Ainley,  to  step  up  to  Fieldhead :  I 
have  some  notion  of  putting  myself  under  her  tuition — won't 
she  have  a  precious  pupil  ?  Drop  a  hint  to  her,  Lina,  that, 
though  a  well-meaning,  I  am  rather  a  neglected  character, 
and  then  she  will  feel  less  scandahzed  at  my  ignorance 
ahout  clothing  societies,  and  such  things.' 

On  the  morrow,  Caroline  found  Shirley  sitting  gravely 
at  her  desk,  with  an  account-book,  a  bundle  of  bank-notes, 
and  a  well-filled  purse  before  her.  She  was  looking  mighty 
serious,  but  a  little  puzzled.  She  said  she  had  been  '  casting 
an  eye  '  over  the  weekly  expenditure  in  housekeeping  at  the 
Hall,  trying  to  find  out  where  she  could  retrench  ;  that  she 
had  also  just  given  audience  to  Mrs.  Gill,  the  cook,  and  had 
sent  that  person  away  with  a  notion  that  her  (Shirley's) 
brain  was  certainly  crazed.  *  I  have  lectured  her  on  the  duty 
of  being  careful,'  said  she,  *  in  a  way  quite  new  to  her.  So 
eloquent  was  I  on  the  t«xt  of  economy,  that  I  surprised 
myself ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  altogether  a  fresh  idea :  I  never 
thought,  much  less  spoke,  on  the  subject  till  lately.  But  it 
is  all  theory ;  for  when  I  came  to  the  practical  part  I  could 
retrench  nothing.  I  had  not  firmness  to  take  off  a  single 
pound  of  butter,  or  to  prosecute  to  any  clear  result  an  inquest 
into  the  destiny  of  either  dripping,  lard,  bread,  cold  meat,  or 
other  kitohen  perquisite  whatever.    I  know  we  never  get  up 
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illuminations  at  Fieldhead,  but  I  oould  not  ask  the  meaning 
of  sundry  quite  unaccountable  pounds  of  candles:  we  do 
not  wash  for  the  parish,  yet  I  viewed  in  silence  items  of 
soap  and  bleaching-powder  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
solicitude  of  the  most  anxious  inquirer  after  our  position  in 
reference  to  those  articles:  carnivorous  I  am  not,  nor  is 
Mrs.  Pryor,  nor  is  Mrs.  Gill  herself,  yet  I  only  hemmed  and 
opened  my  eyes  a  little  wide  when  I  saw  butchers'  bills 
whose  figures  seemed  to  prove  that  fact — falsehood,  I  mean. 
Caroline,  you  may  laugh  at  me,  but  you  can't  change  me. 
I  am  a  poltroon  on  certain  points — I  feel  it.  There  is  a 
base  alloy  of  moral  cowardice  in  my  composition.  I  blushed 
and  hung  my  head  before  Mrs.  Gill,  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  faltering  confessions  to  me.  I  found  it  impossible 
to  get  up  the  spirit  even  to  hint,  much  less  to  proYe  to  her 
that  she  was  a  cheat.  I  have  no  calm  dignity — ^no  true 
courage  about  me.' 

'Shirley,  what  fit  of  self -injustice  is  this?  My  uncle, 
who  is  not  given  to  speak  well  of  women,  says  there  are  not 
ten  thousand  men  in  England  as  genuinely  fearless  as  you.' 

*I  am  fearless,  physically:  I  am  never  nervous  about 
danger.  I  was  not  startled  from  self-possession  when  Mr. 
Wynne's  great  red  bull  rose  with  a  bellow  before  my  face  as 
I  was  crossing  the  cowslip-lea  alone,  stooped  his  begrimed, 
sullen  head,  and  made  a  run  at  me;  but  I  was  afraid  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Gill  brought  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face. 
You  have  twice— ten  times  my  strength  of  mind  on  certain 
subjects,  Caroline  :  you,  whom  no  persuasions  can  induce  to 
pass  a  bull,  however  quiet  he  looks,  would  have  firmly 
shown  my  housekeeper  she  had  done  wrong ;  then  you 
would  have  gently  and  wisely  admonished  her  ;  and  at  last, 
I  daresay,  provided  she  had  seemed  penitent,  you  would 
have  very  sweetly  forgiven  her.  Of  this  conduct  I  am 
incapable.  However,  in  spite  of  exaggerated  imposition,  I 
still  find  we  live  within  our  means  :  I  have  money  in  hand, 
and  I  really  must  do  some  good  with  it.  The  Briarfield 
poor  are  badly  off :  they  must  be  helped.    What  ought  I  to 
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do,  think  you,  Lina  ?    Had  I  not  better  distribute  the  oash 
at  once  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  Shirley  :  you  will  not  manage  properly.  I 
have  often  noticed  that  your  only  notion  of  charity  is  to  give 
shillings  and  half-crowns  in  a  careless,  free-handed  sort  of 
way,  which  is  liable  to  continual  abuse.  You  must  have  a 
prime  minister,  or  you  will  get  yourself  into  a  series  of 
scrapes.  You  suggested  Miss  Ainley  yourself:  to  Miss 
Ainley  I  will  apply ;  and,  meantime,  promise  to  keep  quiet, 
and  not  b^n  throwing  away  your  money.  What  a  great 
deal  you  have,  Shirley  1 — you  must  feel  very  rich  witi  all 
that.' 

'  Yes ;  I  feel  of  consequence.  It  is  not  an  immense  sum, 
bat  I  feel  responsible  for  its  disposal;  and  really  this 
responsibility  weighs  on  my  mind  more  heavily  than  I 
could  have  expected.  They  say  that  there  are  some  families 
almost  starving  to  death  in  Briarfield:  some  of  my  own 
cottagers  are  in  wretched  circumstances :  I  must  and  will 
help  them.' 

'Some  people  say  we  shouldn't  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
Shirley.' 

'  They  are  great  fools  for  their  pains.  For  those  who  are 
not  hungry,  it  is  easy  to  palaver  about  the  degradation  of 
charity,  and  so  on;  but  they  forget  the  brevity  of  life,  as 
well  as  its  bitterness.  We  have  none  of  us  long  to  live  :  let 
us  help  each  other  through  seasons  of  want  and  woe,  as  well 
as  we  can,  without  heeding  in  the  least  the  scruples  of  vain 
philosophy.' 

*  But  you  do  help  others,  Shirley  :  you  give  a  great  deal 
as  it  is.' 

*  Not  enough :  I  must  give  more,  or,  I  tell  you,  my 
brother's  blood  will  some  day  be  crying  to  Heaven  against 
me.  For,  after  all,  if  political  incendiaries  come  here  to 
kindle  conflagration  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  my  property 
is  attacked,  I  shall  defend  it  like  a  tigress — I  know  I  shall. 
Let  me  listen  to  Mercy  as  long  as  she  is  near  me  :  her  voice 
onoe  drowned  by  the  shout  of  ruffian  defiance,  and  I  shall  be 
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they 


full  of  impukas  to  resist  and  qaelL    II  ocioe  the  poor 
and  rise  in  the  form  of  tka  mob,  I  shall  twtn  ftgamafc 
as  an  ariBtocrat :  if  they  bully  me,  I   must   defy ;    U 
attack*  I  must  resist.^and  I  wiU/ 

*  You  talk  like  Robert/ 

*  I  feel  like  Robert,  only  more  fierily.  Lei  tbem 
with  Eobert,  or  Bobert's  mill,  of  Robert's  iatarests,  and 
shall  hate  them.  At  present  I  am  no  patrioiaHf  oor  do  I 
regard  the  poor  around  me  as  plebeiane ;  but  if  dqj06  they 
violently  wrong  me  or  minep  and  then  presume  to  didate  to 
us,  I  shaU  quite  forget  pity  for  their  wretehadciQflS  and 
respect  for  their  poverty,  in  scorn  of  their  jgnoraiioa  and 
wrath  at  their  insolence/ 

'  Shirley — how  your  eyes  flash  t ' 

'  Because  my  soul  burns.    Would  you,  any 
me«  let  Robert  be  borne  down  by  numbers?  * 

'  If  I  had  your  power  to  aid  Robert,  I  would  use  il  «A 
mean  to  uso  it.     If  I  could  be  aucb  a  friend  to  him 
can  be,  I  would  sl^nd  by  him  as  you  mtan  to  aiaod  by  Mm 
till  death/ 

'  And  now,  Lima,  though  your  eyi&B  don't  iash,  they  glow. 
You  drop  your  lids ;  but  I  saw  a  kindled  epark.  However, 
it  is  not  yet  come  to  fighting.  What  I  want  to  do  is  lo 
prevent  mischjel,  I  cannot  forget,  either  day  or  night,  thai 
these  embittered  feelings  of  the  jioor  against  tlie  nob  h»- 
been  generated  in  suffering:  they  would  neither  hftta 
envy  us  if  they  did  not  deem  us  so  much  happier  than 
selves.  To  allay  this  sufiTering,  and  thereby  lessen  this 
let  me,  out  of  my  abundance,  give  abundantly;  and  that 
the  donation  may  go  farther,  let  it  bo  made  wisely .  To  thai 
mtent,  we  must  introduce  soms  clear,  calm,  practical  seniie 
into  our  councils  :  bo  go,  and  fetch  Miss  Ainley/ 

Without  another  word  Caroline  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
departed.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  thi^t  neither  ab<s 
nor  Shirley  thought  of  eonsulting  Mrs.  Pr>'or  on  their 
flohame;  but  they  were  wise  in  abstaining.  To  have  coutiutiad 
her— and  this  they  knew  by  instinct — would  only  have  been 
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to  involye  her  in  painful  embarrassment.  She  was  far  better 
informed,  better  read,  a  deeper  thinker  than  Miss  Ainley,  but 
of  administrative  energy,  of  executive  activity,  she  had  none. 
She  would  subscribe  her  own  modest  mite  to  a  charitable 
object  willingly, — secret  almsgiving  suited  her ;  but  in  public 
plans,  on  a  large  scale,  she  could  take  no  part :  as  to  origin- 
ating them,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  This  Shirley 
knew,  and  therefore  she  did  not  trouble  Mrs.  Pryor  by 
unavailing  conferences,  which  could  only  remind  her  of  her 
own  deficiencies,  and  do  no  good. 

It  was  a  bright  day  for  Miss  Ainley,  when  she  was 
summoned  to  Fieldhead  to  deliberate  on  projects  so  con- 
genial to  her;  when  she  was  seated  with  all  honour  and 
deference  at  a  table  with  paper,  pen,  ink,  and — what  was 
best  of  all — cash  before  her,  and  requested  to  draw  up  a 
regular  plan  for  administering  relief  to  the  destitute  poor  of 
Briarfield.     She,   who  knew  them   all,  had  studied  their 
^nts,  had  again  and  again  felt  in  what  way  they  might 
best  be  succoured,  could  the  means  of  succour  only  be  found, 
was  folly  competent  to  the  undertaking,  and  a  meek  exultation 
gladdened  her  kind  heart  as  she  felt  herself  able  to  answer 
<2iearly  and  promptly  the  eager  questions  put  by  the  two 
/oiing  girls  ;  as  she  showed  them  in  her  answers  how  much 
^^xici  what  serviceable  knowledge  she  had  acquired  of  the 
<>ondition  of  her  fellow-creatures  roimd  her. 

Shirley  placed  at  her  disposal  300/.,  and  at  the  sight  of 

*he  money  Miss  Ainley 's  eyes  filled  with  joyful  tears ;  for 

*^«  already  saw  the  hungry  fed,   the  naked  clothed,  the 

^ck  comforted  thereby.    She  quickly  drew  up  a  simple, 

^^i^sible  plan  for  its  expenditure ;   and  she  assured  them 

"^hter  times  would  now  come  round,  for  she  doubted  not 

^e  lady  of  Fieldhead's  example  would  be  followed  by  others ; 

Ae  should  try  to  get  additional  subscriptions,  and  to  form  a 

^^d;  but  first  she  must  consult  the  clergy:  yes,  on  that 

pQUit,  she  was  peremptory :  Mr.  Helstone,  Dr.  Boultby,  Mr. 

S^,  mttst  be  consulted — (for  not  only  must  Briarfield  be 

'^eved,  but  Whinbury  and  Nunnely) — it  would,  she  averred, 
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be  presumption  in  her  to  take  a  single  step  unauthorized  by 
them. 

The  clergy  were  saored  bemgs  in  Miss  Ainley's  eyes ;  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  insignificance  of  the  individual, 
his  station  made  him  holy.  The  very  curates — who,  in  their 
trivial  arrogance,  were  hardly  worthy  to  tie  her  patten- 
strings,  or  carry  her  cotton  umbrella  or  check  woollen  shawl 
— she,  in  her  pure,  sincere  enthusiasm,  looked  upon  as 
sucking  saints.  No  matter  how  clearly  their  little  vices  and 
enormous  absurdities  were  pointed  out  to  her,  she  could  not 
see  them  :  she  was  blind  to  ecclesiastical  defects :  the  white 
surplice  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Shirley,  knowing  this  harmless  infatuation  on  the  part  of 
her  recently  chosen  prime  minister,  stipulated  expressly  that 
the  curates  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  money; 
that  their  meddling  fingers  were  not  to  be  inserted  into  the 
pie.  The  rectors,  of  course,  must  be  paramount,  and  they 
might  be  trusted  :  they  had  some  experience,  some  sagacity, 
and  Mr.  Hall,  at  least,  had  sympathy  and  loving-kindness 
for  his  fellow-men ;  but  as  for  the  youth  under  them,  they 
must  be  set  aside,  kept  down,  and  taught  that  subordinatioEi 
and  silence  best  became  their  years  and  capacity. 

It  was  with  some  horror  Miss  Ainley  heard  this  language  : 
Caroline,  however,  interposing  with  a  mild  word  or  two  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Sweeting,  calmed  her  again.    Sweeting  was, 
indeed,  her  own  favourite  :  she  endeavoured  to  respect  Messrs. 
Malone  and  Donne;    but  the  shoes  of  sponge-cake,  and 
glasses  of  cowslip  or  primrose  wine,  she  had  at  dififereoi 
times  administered  to  Sweeting,  when  he  came  to  see  her  in 
her  little  cottage,  were  ever  offered  with  sentiments  of  truly 
motherly  regard.     The  same   innocuous  collation  she  had 
once  presented  to  Malone  ;  but  that  personage  evinced  such 
open  scorn  of  the  offering,  she  had  never  ventured  to  renew 
it.    To  Donne  she  always  served  the  treat,  and  was  happy 
to  see  his  approbation  of  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  Uie 
fact  of  his  usually  eating  two  pieces  of  cake  and  putting  a 
third  in  his  pocket. 
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Indefatigable  in  her  exertions  where  good  was  to  be  done, 
Miss  Ainley  would  immediately  have  set  out  on  a  walk 
of  ten  miles  round  to  the  three  rectors  in  order  to  show  her 
plan,  and  humbly  solicit  their  approval :  but  Miss  Keeldar 
interdicted  this,  and  proposed  as  an  amendment,  to  collect 
the  clergy  in  a  small  select  reunion  that  evening  at  Field- 
head.  Miss  Ainley  was  to  meet  them,  and  the  plan  v^s  to 
be  discussed  in  full  privy  council. 

Shirley  managed  to  get  the  senior  priesthood  together 

accordingly  ;  and  before  the  old  maid's  arrival  she  had, 

farther,  talked  all  the  gentlemen  into  the  most  charming 

mood  imaginable.    She  herself  had  taken    in    hand    Dr. 

Boultby  and  Mr.  Helstone.    The  first  was  a  stubborn  old 

Welshman,  hot,  opinionated,  and  obstinate,  but  withal  a  man 

who  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  not  without  making 

some  noise  about  it :  the  latter,  we  know.    She  had  rather 

■       a  friendly  feeling  for  both ;  especially  for  old  Helstone ;  and 

;       i^  cost  her  no  trouble  to  be  quite  delightful  to  them.     She 

r      ^k  them  round  the  garden ;  she  gathered  them  flowers  ;  she 

[      was  like  a  kind  daughter  to  them.     Mr.  Hall  she  left  to 

j      Caroline — or  rather,  it  was  to  Caroline's  care  Mr.   Hall 

Unsigned  himself. 
\  He  generally  sought  Caroline  in  every  party  where  she 
^d  he  happened  to  be.  He  was  not  in  general  a  lady's  man, 
^ou^  all  ladies  hked  him :  something  of  a  book-worm  he 
I  ^^,  near-sighted,  spectacled,  now  and  then  abstracted.  To 
I  ^Id  ladies  he  was  kind  as  a  son.  To  men  of  every  occupation 
^d  grade  he  wa6  acceptable  :  the  truth,  simplicity,  frankness 
^  his  manners,  the  nobleness  of  his  integrity,  the  reality  and 
devation  of  his  piety,  won  him  friends  in  every  grade  :  his 
poor  clerk  and  sexton  delighted  in  him  ;  the  noble  patron  of 
^  living  esteemed  him  highly.  It  was  only  with  young, 
Wdsome,  fashionable,  and  stylish  ladles  he  felt  a  little  shy : 
^^g  himself  a  plain  man — plain  in  aspect,  plain  in  manners, 
plain  in  speech — he  seemed  to  fear  their  dash,  elegance,  and 
|.  ^.  But  Miss  Helstone  had  neither  dash  nor  airs,  and  her 
I      native  elegance  was  of  a  very  quiet  order — quiet  as  the 
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beauty  of  a  ground-loving  hedge-flower.    He  was  a  fluent, 
cheerful,  agreeable  talker.    Caroline  could  talk,  too,  in  a 
Ute-drUte :  she  liked  Mr.  HaU  to  come  and  take  the  seal 
next  her  in  a  party,    and   thus   secure   her  from  Peter 
Augustus  Malone,  Joseph  Donne,  or  John  Sykes ;  and  Mr. 
Hall  never  failed  to  avail  himself  of  this  privil^e  when  he 
possibly  could.    Such  preference  shown  by  a  single  gentle- 
man to  a  single  lady  would  certainly,  in  ordinary  cases,  have 
set  in  motion  the  tongues  of  the  gossips ;  but  Cyril  Hall 
was  forty-five  years  old,  slightly  bald,  and  slightly  gray, 
and  nobody  ever  said  or  thought  he  was  likely  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Helstone.    Nor  did  he  think  so  himself:  he  was 
wedded  already  to  his  books  and  his  parish :  his  kind  sister 
Margaret,  spectacled  and  learned  like  himself,  made  him 
happy  in  his  single  state ;  he  considered  it  too  late  to  change. 
Besides,  he  had  known  Caroline  as  a  pretty  ]ittle  girl :  she 
had  sat  on  his  knee  many  a  time ;  he  had  bought  her  toys 
and  given  her  books  ;  he  felt  that  her  friendship  for  him  was 
mixed  with   a  sort  of  filial  respect ;  he  could  not  have 
brought  himself  to  attempt  to  give  another  colour  to  her 
sentiments,  and  his  serene  mind  could  glass  a  fair  image 
without  feeling  its  depths  troubled  by  the  reflection. 

When  Miss  Ainley  arrived,  she  was  made  kindly  welcome 
by  every  one :  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Margaret  Hall  made  room 
for  her  on  the  sofa  between  them  ;  and  when  the  three  were 
seated,  they  formed  a  trio  which  the  gay  and  thoughtless 
would  have  scorned,  indeed,  as  quite  worthless  and  un- 
attractive— a  middle-aged  widow  and  two  plain  spectacled 
old  maids — yet  which  had  its  own  quiet  value,  as  many  a 
suffering  and  friendless  human  being  knew. 

Shirley  opened  the  business  and  showed  the  plan. 

*  I  know  the  hand  which  drew  up  that,'  said  Mr.  Hall, 
glancing  at  Miss  Ainley,  and  smiling  benignantly:  his 
approbation  was  won  at  once.  Boultby  heard  and  de- 
Uberated  with  bent  brow  and  protruded  imder  lip:  his 
consent  he  considered  too  weighty  to  be  given  in  a  hurry. 
Helstone  glanced  sharply  round  with  an  alert,  suspicions 
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expression,  as  if  he  apprehended  that  female  oraft  was  at 
work,  and  that  something  in  petticoats  was  somehow  trying 
underhand  to  acquire  too  much  influence,  and  make  itself  of 
too  much  importance.  Shirley  caught  and  comprehended  the 
expression  : — '  This  scheme  is  nothing,'  said  she,  carelessly ; 

*  it  is  only  an  outline — a  mere  suggestion ;  you,  gentlemen, 
are  requested  to  draw  up  rules  of  your  own.' 

And  she  directly  fetched  her  writing-case,  smiling  queerly 
to  herself  as  she  bent  over  the  table  where  it  stood :  she 
produced  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  new  pen,  drew  an  arm-chair  to 
the  table,  and  presenting  her  hand  to  old  Helstone,  begged 
permission  to  instal  him  in  it.  For  a  minute  he  was  a  little 
stiff,  and  stood  wrinkling  his  copper-coloured  forehead 
strangely.  At  last  he  muttered: — *  Well— you  are  neither 
my  wife  nor  my  daughter,  so  I'll  be  led  for  once ;  but  mind — 
I  know  I  am  led :  your  little  female  manoeuvres  don't  blind 
me.' 

*  Oh  I '  said  Shirley,  dipping  the  pen  in  the  ink,  and 
putting  it  into  his  hand,  *  you  must  regard  me  as  Captain 
Keeldar  to-day.  This  is  quite  a  gentleman's  affair — yours 
and  mine  entirely.  Doctor  *  (so  she  had  dubbed  the  Kector). 

*  The  ladies  there  are  only  to  be  our  aides-de-camp,  and  at 
iheir  peril  they  speak,  till  we  have  settled  the  whole 
business.' 

He  smiled  a  little  grimly,  and  began  to  write.  He  soon 
interrupted  himself  to  ask  questions,  and  consult  his 
brethren,  disdainfully  lifting  his  glance  over  the  curly  heads 
of  the  two  girls,  and  the  demure  caps  of  the  elder  ladies  to 
meet  the  winking  glasses  and  gray  pates  of  the  priests.  In 
the  discussion  which  ensued,  all  three  gentlemen,  to  their 
infinite  credit,  showed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
poor  of  their  parishes, — an  even  minute  knowledge  of  their 
separate  wants.  Each  rector  knew  where  clothing  was 
needed,  where  food  would  be  most  acceptable,  where  money 
could  be  bestowed  with  a  probability  of  it  being  judiciously 
laid  out.  Wherever  their  memories  fell  short,  Miss  Ainley 
or  Miss  Hall,  if  applied  to,  could  help  them  out ;  but  both 
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ladies  took  care  not  to  speak  uolesB  spokoD   to.      Nel(b4 
of  them  wamt^ed  to  b€  foremost,  but  each  sincarely  desired 
be  usefulj  and  useful  the  clergy  consented  to  make  them  :  wili 
which  boon  they  were  content. 

Shirley  stood  behind  the  rectors^  leaning  over  the 
shoulders  dow  and  then  to  glance  at  the  rules  drawn  up,  i 
the  list  of  cases  making  out,  listeniiig  to  aU  they  said, 
still  B.t  in(:ervais  smiling  her  queer  smile— a  Emile  not  ill 
natured,  but  significant :  too  sigiidficant  to  be  generally  though 
amiable.  Men  rarely  like  such  of  their  fellows  as  read 
inward  nature  too  clearly  and  truly.  It  is  good  for  ' 
especially,  to  be  endowed  with  a  soft  blindness :  to  have  mild, 
dim  eyes,  that  never  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  things — 
that  take  all  for  what  it  seems :  thousands,  knowing  this, 
keep  their  eyelids  drooped,  on  system  ;  but  the  most  down- 
cast glance  has  its  loophole^  through  which  it  can,  oo 
occasion,  take  its  sentinel -survey  of  life*  I  remember  ocuse 
seeing  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  that  were  usually  thought  sleepy, 
secretly  oo  the  alert,  and  I  knew  by  theLr  esEpresaioD — an 
expression  which  chilled  my  blood,  it  was  in  thai  qoaiieir  ao 
wondrously  unexpected — that  for  years  they  had  heen 
accustomed  to  silent  soul-reading.  The  world  called  the 
owner  of  these  blue  eyes  '  bonne  petite  femme  *  (she  was 
Qot  an  Englishwoman) :  I  learned  her  nature  afterwards — 
got  it  off  by  heart— studied  it  in  its  farthest,  most  hidd€ 
recesses-^Bhe  was  the  finest,  deepest^  subtlest  schemer 
Europe. 

When  all  was  at  length  settled  to  Miss  Keeldar  s  \ 
and  the  clergy  had  entered   so   fully  into  the  spiril  of 
plans  as  to  head  the  subscription-Ust  with  their  signatu 
for  QOL  each»  she  ordered  supper  to  be  served;  ha^ 
previously  directed  Mrs.  GiU  to  exercise  her  uimoslaMU  in  1 
preparation  of  this  repast.     Mr,  Hall  was  no  bon-rivani : 
was  naturally  an  abstemious  man,  indifferent  to  luxury ; 
Boultby  and  Helstone  both  liked  good  cookery ;  the  reckercH 
supper  consequently  put  ihem  into  excellent  humour : 
did  jiistioe  to  it,  though  in  a  gentlemanly  way— oot  in 
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mode  Mr.  Donne  would  have  done,  had  he  been  present.  A 
glass  of  fine  wine  was  likewise  tasted,  with  discerning  though 
most  decorous  reUsh.  Captain  Keeldar  was  complimented 
on  his  taste ;  the  compliment  charmed  him  :  it  had  been  his 
^  to  gratify  and  satisfy  his  priestly  guests :  he  had  suc- 
<^^ed,  and  was  radiant  with  glee. 


CHAPTEB  XV 

MB.   DONNE's   exodus 

The  next  day  Shirley  expressed  to  Caroline  how  delighted 
she  felt  that  the  Httle  party  had  gone  off  so  well. 

'  I  rather  like  to  entertain  a  circle  of  gentlemen/  said 
she :  *  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  they  enjoy  a  judiciously 
concocted  repast ;  for  ourselves,  you  see,  these  choice  wines 
and  these  scientific  dishes  are  of  no  importance  to  us ;  but 
gentlemen  seem  to  retain  something  of  the  TiatveU  of  children 
about  food,  and  one  likes  to  please  them :  that  is,  when  they 
show  the  becoming,  decent  self-government  of  our  admirable 
rectors.  I  watch  Moore  sometimes,  to  try  and  discover 
how  he  can  be  pleased ;  but  he  has  not  that  child's  simplicity 
about  him.  Did  you  ever  find  out  his  accessible  point, 
Caroline  ?    You  have  seen  more  of  him  than  I.' 

'  It  is  not,  at  any  rate,  that  of  my  uncle  and  Dr.  Boultby,' 
returned  CaroHne,  smihng.  She  always  felt  a  sort  of  shy 
pleasure  in  following  Miss  Keeldar's  lead  respecting  the 
discussion  of  her  cousin's  character:  left  to  herself,  she 
would  never  have  touched  on  the  subject;  but  when  invited, 
the  temptation  of  talking  about  him  of  whom  she  was  ever 
thinking  was  irresistible.  *  But,'  she  added,  *  I  really  don't 
know  what  it  is ;  for  I  never  watched  Robert  in  my  life 
but  my  scrutiny  was  presently  baffled  by  finding  he  was 
watching  me.' 

*  There  it  is  1 '  exclaimed  Shirley :  *  you  can't  fix  your 
eyes  on  him  but  his  presently  flash  on  you.  He  is  never 
off  his  guard :  he  won't  give  you  an  advantage :  even  when 
he  does  not  look  at  you,   his  thoughts  seem  to  be  busy 
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amongst  your  own  thoughts,  tracing  your  words  and  actions 
to  their  source,  contemplating  your  motives  at  his  ease. 
Oh  I  I  know  that  sort  of  character,  or  something  in  the 
same  style  :  it  is  one  that  piques  me  singularly — how  does 
it  affect  you  ? ' 

This  question  was  a  specimen  of  one  of  Shirley's  sharp, 
sudden  turns  :  CaroUne  used  to  be  fluttered  by  them  at  first, 
but  she  had  now  got  into  the  way  of  parrying  these  home- 
ihrusts  like  a  little  quakeress. 

'Pique  you?  In  what  way  does  it  pique  you?'  she 
said. 

'  Here  he  comes ! '  suddenly  exclaimed  Shirley,  breaking 
off,  starting  up  and  running  to  the  window.  '  Here  comes 
a  diversion.  I  never  told  you  of  a  superb  conquest  I  have 
made  lately — made  at  those  parties  to  which  I  can  never 
persuade  you  to  accompany  me ;  and  the  thing  has  been 
done  without  effort  or  intention  on  my  part :  that  I  aver. 
There  is  the  bell — and,  by  all  that's  delicious!  there  are 
two  of  them.  Do  they  never  hunt,  then,  except  in  couples  ? 
You  may  have  one,  Lina,  and  you  may  take  your  choice : 
I  hope  I  am  generous  enough.     Listen  to  Tartar ! ' 

The  black-muzzled,  tawny  dog,  a  glimpse  of  which  was 
seen  in  the  chapter  which  first  introduced  its  mistress  to  the 
reader,  here  gave  tongue  in  the  hall,  amidst  whose  hollow 
space  the  deep  bark  resounded  formidably.  A  growl,  more 
terrible  than  the  bark — menacing  as  muttered  thunder — 
succeeded. 

'  Listen  I '  again  cried  Shirley,  laughing.  '  You  would 
think  that  the  prelude  to  a  bloody  onslaught :  they  will  be 
frightened :  they  don't  know  old  Tartar  as  I  do :  they  are 
not  aware  his  uproars  are  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing. 

Some  bustle  was  heard 

'  Down,  sir  I — down  I '  exclaimed  a  high-toned,  imperious 
voice,  and  then  came  a  crack  of  a  cane  or  whip.  Im- 
mediately there  was  a  yell — a  scutter — a  run — a  positive 
tomolt. 
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'Oh!  Malonel  Malone!' 

*  Down !  down !  down  1 '  cried  the  high  voice. 

*  He  really  is  worrying  them  1 '  exclaimed  Shirley.  *  Th^ 
have  struck  him :  a  blow  is  what  he  is  not  used  to,  and  will 
not  take.' 

Out  she  ran,  a  gentleman  was  fleeing  up  the  oak  Btair- 
case,  making  for  refuge  in  the  gallery  or  chambers  in  hot 
haste ;  another  was  backing  fa«t  to  the  stair-foot,  wildly 
flourishing  a  knotty  stick,  at  the  same  time  reiterating, 
*  Down  I  down  1  down  1 '  while  the  tawny  dog  bayed, 
bellowed,  howled  at  him,  and  a  group  of  servants  came 
bundling  from  the  kitchen.  The  dog  made  a  spring:  the 
second  gentleman  turned  tail  and  rushed  after  his  conorade : 
the  first  was  already  safe  in  a  bed-room  :  he  held  the  door 
against  his  fellow ; — nothing  so  merciless  as  terror  ;--biit 
the  other  fugitive  struggled  hard :  the  door  was  about  to  yield 
to  his  strength. 

'  Gentlemen,'  was  uttered  in  Miss  Keeldar's  silvery  bat 
vibrating  tones,  '  spare  my  locks,  if  you  please.  Calm  yoor- 
selves  I — come  down  1  Look  at  Tartar, — he  wont  hann  ft 
cat.' 

She  was  caressing  the  said  Tartar:  he  lay  cronchel 
at  her  feet,  his  fore-paws  stretched  out,  his  toil  still  in 
threatening  agitation,  his  nostrils  snorting,  his  bulldog  eyes 
conscious  of  a  dull  flre.  He  was  an  honest,  phlegmatic^ 
stupid,  but  stubborn  canine  character :  he  loved  his  mistresSi 
and  John — the  man  who  fed  him, — but  was  mostly  in- 
dififerent  to  the  rest  of  the  world:  quiet  enough  he  was, 
unless  stinick  or  threatened  with  a  stick,  and  that  put  • 
demon  into  him  at  once. 

*  Mr.  Malone,  how  do  you  do  ? '  continued  Shirley,  lifting 
up  her  mirth-Ht  face  to  the  gallery-.  *  That  is  not  the  way 
to  the  oak- parlour :  that  is  Mrs.  Pryor's  apartment.  Bequest 
your  friend  Mr.  Donne  to  evacuate :  I  shall  have  the  greates* 
pleasure  in  receiving  him  in  a  lower  room. 

'  Ha !  ha ! '  cried  Malone,  in  hollow  laughter,  quitting 
the  door,  and  leaning  over  the  massive  balustrade.     *  Beall^ 
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that  animal  alarmed  Domie.  He  is  a  little  timid/  he 
proceeded,  stiffening  himself,  and  walking  trimly  to  the 
stairhead.  '  I  thought  it  better  to  follow,  in  order  to  reassure 
him.' 

•  It  appears  you  did ;  well,  come  down,  if  you  please. 
John '  (turning  to  her  man-servant),  '  go  up-stairs  and 
liberate  Mr.  Donne.  Take  care,  Mr.  Malone,  the  stairs  are 
slippery.' 

In  truth  they  were ;  being  of  polished  oak.  The  caution 
oame  a  little  late  for  Malone  :  he  had  slipped  already  in  his 
stately  descent,  and  was  only  saved  from  falling  by  a  clutch 
at  the  banisters,  which  made  the  whole  structure  creak 
again. 

Tartar  seemed  to  think  the  visitor's  descent  effected  with 
miwarranted  ^clat,  and  accordingly  be  growled  once  more. 
Malone,  however,  was  no  coward  :  the  spring  of  the  dog 
had  taken  him  by  surprise;  but  he  passed  him  now  in 
BQppressed  fury  rather  than  fear :  if  a  look  could  have 
strangled  Tartar,  he  would  have  breathed  no  more.  For- 
getting politeness  in  his  sullen  rage,  Malone  pushed  into 
^  parlour  before  Miss  Keeldar.  He  glanced  at  Miss 
Helstone ;  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  bend  to  her. 
He  glared  on  both  the  ladies :  he  looked  as  if,  had  either  of 
ftem  been  his  wife,  he  would  have  made  a  glorious  husband 
*t  the  moment :  in  each  hand  he  seemed  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  clutch  one  and  gripe  her  to  death. 

However,  Shirley  took  pity :  she  ceased  to  laugh ;  and 
Caroline  was  too  true  a  lady  to  smile  even  at  any  one  under 
Dttortification.  Tartar  was  dismissed;  Peter  Augustus  was 
soothed :  for  Shirley  had  looks  and  tones  that  might 
soothe  a  very  bull :  he  had  sense  to  feel  that,  since  he  could 
^t  challenge  the  owner  of  the  dog,  he  had  better  be  civil : 
*Qd  dvil  he  tried  to  be ;  and  his  attempts  being  well  received, 
he  grew  presently  very  civil  and  quite  himself  again.  He 
had  come,  indeed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  himself 
<^|ukrming  and  fascinating :  rough  portents  had  met  him  on 
his  first  admission  to  Fieldhead ;  but  that  passage  got  over, 
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charming  and  fascinating  he  resolved  to  be.  like  March, 
having  come  in  like  a  lion,  he  purposed  to  go  out  like  a 
lamb. 

For  the  sake  of  air,  as  it  appeared,  or  perhaps  for  that  of 
ready  exit  in  case  of  some  new  emergency  arising,  he  took 
his  seat— not  on  the  sofa,  where  Miss  Eeeldar  offered  him 
enthronization,  nor  yet  near  the  fireside,  to  which  Caroline, 
by  a  friendly  sign,  gently  invited  him, — but  on  a  chair  oloee 
to  the  door.    Being  no  longer  sullen  or  furious,  he  grew, 
after  his  fashion,  constrained  and  embarrassed.    He  talked 
to  the  ladies  by  fits  and  starts,  choosing  for  topics  whatever 
was    most    intensely    commonplace :    he    sighed    deeplji 
significantly,  at  the  close  of  every  sentence ;  he  sighed  in 
each  pause ;  he  sighed  ere  he  opened  his  mouth.    At  last, 
finding  it  desirable  to  add  ease  to  his  other  charms,  he  drew 
forth  to  aid  him  an  ample  silk  pocket-handkerchief.    This 
was  to  be  the  graceful  toy  with  which  his  imoocupied 
hands  were  to  trifle.     He  went  to  work  with  a  certain 
energy :  he  folded  the  red  and  yellow  square  comerwiae;  he 
whipped  it  open  with  a  waft :  again  he  folded  it  in  narrower 
compass :  he  made  of  it  a  handsome  band.    To  what  porpoee 
would  he  proceed  to  apply  the  ligature  ?    Would  he  wrap 
it  about  his  throat — his  head?    Should  it  be  a  comforter  or 
a  turban  ?    Neither.    Peter  Augustus  had  an  inventive— » 
original  genius  :  he  was  about  to  show  the  ladies  graoes  of 
action  possessing  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty.    He  sat  on 
the  chair  with  his  athletic  Irish  legs  crossed,  and  these  legs, 
in  that  attitude,  he  circled  with  the  bandana  and  boand 
firmly  together.    It  was  evident  he  felt  this  device  to  be   ■ 
worth  an  encore :   he  repeated  it  more  than  once.    The 
second  performance  sent  Shirley  to  the  window  to  laugh  her 
silent  but  irrepressible  laugh  unseen :   it  turned  Caroline'0 
head  aside,   that  her  long  curls  might  screen   the  amilo 
mantling  on  her    features.     Miss    Helstone,    indeed,  was 
amused  by  more  than  one  point  in  Peter's  demeanour :  sha 
was  edified  at  the  complete  though  abrupt  diversion  of  hi^ 
homage  from  herself  to  the  heiress :  the  6,0001.  he  supposed 
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her  likely  one  day  to  inherit,  were  not  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  Miss  Keeldar's  estate  and  hall.  He  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  calculations  and  tactics :  he  pretended 
to  no  gradual  change  of  views :  he  wheeled  about  at  once  : 
the  pursuit  of  the  lesser  fortune  was  openly  relinquished  for 
that  of  the  greater.  On  what  grounds  he  expected  to 
succeed  in  his  chase,  himself  best  knew :  certainly  not  by 
Bkilful  management. 

From  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed,  it  appeared  that 
John  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Mr.  Donne  to 
descend.  At  length,  however,  that  gentleman  appeared :  nor, 
as  he  presented  himself  at  the  oak-parlour  door,  did  he 
seem  in  the  slightest  degree  ashamed  or  confused — not  a 
whii  Donne,  indeed,  was  of  that  coldly  phlegmatic, 
immovably  complacent,  densely  self-satisfied  nature  which 
is  insensible  to  shame.  He  had  never  blushed  in  his  life : 
no  humiliation  could  abash  him:  his  nerves  were  not 
capable  of  sensation  enough  to  stir  his  life,  and  make  colour 
mount  to  his  cheek :  he  had  no  fire  in  his  blood,  and  no  modesty 
in  his  Boul :  he  was  a  frontless,  arrogant,  decorous  slip  of  the 
oommonpla^ce  ;  conceited,  inane,  insipid :  and  this  gentleman 
W  a  notion  of  wooing  Miss  Keeldar !  He  knew  no  more, 
Weyer,  how  to  set  about  the  business  than  if  he  had  been 
an  image  carved  in  wood  :  he  had  no  idea  of  a  taste  to  be 
pleased,  a  heart  to  be  reached  in  courtship  :  his  notion  was, 
when  he  should  have  formally  visited  her  a  few  times,  to 
^te  a  letter  proposing  marriage :  then  he  calculated  she 
would  accept  him  for  love  of  his  office,  then  they  would  be 
o^rried,  then  he  sliould  be  master  of  Fieldhead,  and  he  should 
live  very  comfortably,  have  servants  at  his  command,  eat 
and  drink  of  the  best,  and  be  a  great  man.  You  would  not 
We  suspected  his  intentions  when  he  addressed  his 
nitended  bride  in  an  impertinent,  injured  tone:— *  A  very 
^erous  dog  that,  Miss  Keeldar.  I  wonder  you  should 
^p  such  an  animal.' 

*  Do  you,  Mr.  Donne  ?    Perhaps  you  will  wonder  more 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  very  fond  of  him.* 
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'I  should  say  you  are  not  serious  in  ihe  asserticHL 
Can't  fancy  a  lady  fond  of  that  brute — 'tis  80  ugly — a  mere 
carter's  dog — pray  hang  him.' 

'  Hang  what  I  am  fond  of  ?  * 

'  And  purchase  in  his  stead  some  sweetly  pooty  pug  or 
poodle:  something  appropriate  to  the  f^  sex:  ladies 
generally  like  lap-dogs.' 

'Perhaps  I  am  an  exception. 

*  Oh !  you  can't  be,  you  know.  All  ladies  are  alike  in 
those  matters  :  that  is  universally  allowed.' 

*  Tartar  frightened  you  terribly,  Mr.  Donne.  I  hope  yoo 
won't  take  any  harm.' 

'That  I  shall,  no  doubt.  He  gave  me  a  turn  I  shidl 
not  soon  forget.  When  I  sor  him '  (such  was  Mr.  Donne's 
pronunciation)  '  about  to  spring,  I  thought  I  should  have 
fainted.' 

*  Perhaps  you  did  faint  in  the  bed-room — you  were  along 
time  there  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  bore  up  that  I  might  hold  the  door  fast :  I  was 
determined  not  to  let  any  one  enter  :  I  thought  I  would  keep 
a  barrier  between  me  and  the  enemy.' 

'  But  what  if  your  friend  Mr.  Malone  had  been 
worried  ? ' 

'  Malone  must  take  care  of  himself.  Your  man  persuaded 
me  to  come  out  at  last  by  saying  the  dog  was  chained  up  in 
his  kennel :  if  I  had  not  been  assured  of  this,  I  would  have 
remained  all  day  in  the  chamber.  But  what  is  that?  I 
declare  the  man  has  told  a  falsehood !    The  dog  is  there  V 

And  indeed  Tartar  walked  past  the  glass-door  opening  to 
the  garden,  stiff,  tawny,  and  black-muzzled  as  ever.  He 
still  seemed  in  bad  humour ;  he  was  growling  again,  and 
whistling  a  half-strangled  whistle,  being  an  inheritance  fr(»n 
the  bulldog  side  of  his  ancestry. 

*  There  are  other  visitors  coming,'  observed  Shirley,  wiib 
that  provoking  coolness  which  the  owners  of  formidaUe* 
looking  dogs  are  apt  to  show  while  their  animals  are  all  bristle 
and  bay.    Tartar  sprang  down  the  pavement  towards  ih0 
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gate,  bellowing  'avec  explosion.'  His  mistress  quietly 
opened  the  glass-door,  and  stepped  out  chirruping  to  him. 
His  bellow  was  already  silenced,  and  he  was  lifting  up  his 
huge,  blimt,  stupid  head  to  the  new  callers  to  be  patted. 

*  What — Tartar,  Tartar  1 '  said  a  cheery,  rather  boyish 
Toioe  :  *  don't  you  know  us  ?    Good-morning,  old  boy ! ' 

And  little  Mr.  Sweeting,  whose  conscious  good-nature 
made  him  comparatively  fearless  of  man,  woman,  child,  or 
brute,  came  through  the  gate,  caressing  the  guardian.  His 
vicar,  Mr.  Hall,  followed :  he  had  no  fear  of  Tartar  either, 
and  Tartar  had  no  ill-will  to  him:  he  snuiOfed  both  the 
gentlemen  round,  and  then,  as  if  concluding  that  they  were 
harmless,  and  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  he  withdrew  to  the 
simny  front  of  the  hall,  leaving  the  archway  free.  Mr. 
Sweeting  followed,  and  would  have  played  with  him,  but 
Tartar  took  no  notice  of  his  caresses :  it  was  only  his 
mistress's  hand  whose  touch  gave  him  pleasure ;  to  all 
others  he  showed  himself  obstinately  insensible. 

Shirley  advanced  to  meet  Messrs.  Hall  and  Sweeting, 
shaking  hands  with  them  cordially  :  they  were  come  to  tell 
her  of  certain  successes  they  had  achieved  that  morning  in 
application  for  subscriptions  to  the  fund.  Mr.  Hall's  eyes 
beamed  benignantly  through  his  spectacles :  his  plain  face 
looked  positively  handsome  with  goodness,  and  when 
Caroline,  seeing  who  was  come,  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and 
put  both  her  hands  into  his,  he  gazed  down  on  her  with  a 
gentle,  serene,  a£fectionate  expression,  that  gave  him  the 
aspect  of  a  smiling  Melanchthon. 

Instead  of  re-entering  the  house,  they  strayed  through 
ibe  garden,  the  ladies  walking  one  on  each  side  of  Mr.  Hall. 
It^as  a  breezy  sunny  day ;  the  air  freshened  the  girls'  cheeks, 
ftud  gracefully  dishevelled  their  ringlets :  both  of  them 
looked  pretty, — one,  gay:  Mr.  Hall  spoke  oftenest  to  his 
brilliant  companion,  looked  most  frequently  at  the  quiet  one. 
Hiss  Eeeldar  gathered  handfuls  of  the  profusely  blooming 
flowers,  whose  perfimie  filled  the  enclosure ;  she  gave  some 
to  Garolinei  telling  her  to  choose  a  nosegay  for  Mr.  Hall ;  and 
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with  her  lap  filled  with  delicate  and  splendid  Uoesoms, 
Caroline  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  summer-house :  the 
Vicar  stood  near  her,  leaning  on  his  cane. 

Shirley,  who  could  not  be  inhospitable,  now  called  OQt 
the  neglected  pair  in  the  oak  parlour :  she  convoyed  Donne 
past  his  dread  enemy  Tartar,  who,  with  his  nose  on  his  fore- 
paws,  lay  snoring  under  the  meridian  sun.  Donne  was  not 
grateful :  he  never  was  grateful  for  kindness  and  attention; 
but  he  was  glad  of  the  safeguard.  Miss  Eeeldar,  desirous 
of  being  impartial,  offered  the  curates  flowers :  they  accepted 
them  with  native  awkwardness.  Malone  seemed  specially 
at  a  loss,  when  a  bouquet  filled  one  hand,  while  his  shillelagh 
occupied  the  other.  Donne's  '  Thank  you ! '  was  rich  to 
hear:  it  was  the  most  fatuous  and  arrogant  of  sounds 
implying  that  he  considered  this  offering  an  homage  to  his 
merits,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  heiress  to  ingratiate 
herself  into  his  priceless  affections.  Sweeting  alone  received 
the  posy  like  a  smart,  sensible,  little  man,  as  he  was  ;  patting 
it  gallantly  and  nattily  into  his  buttonhole. 

As  a  reward  for  his  good  manners.  Miss  Eeeldar,  beckon- 
ing him  apart,  gave  him  some  commission,  which  made  his 
eyes  sparkle  with  glee.    Away  he  flew,  round  by  the  ooort- 
yard  to  the  kitchen  :  no  need  to  give  him  directions ;  he  was 
always  at  home  everywhere.     Erelong  he  reappeared,  carry- 
ing a  round  table,  which  he  placed  under  the  cedar ;  then 
he    collected    six   garden-chairs  from  various  nooks  and 
bowers  in  the  grounds,  and  placed  them  in  a  circle.    The 
parlour-maid — Miss  Keeldar  kept  no  footman — came  ont», 
bearing  a  napkin-covered  tray.     Sweeting's  nimble  fingers 
aided  in   disposing  glasses,  plates,  knives  and  forks:  h0 
assisted  her  too  in  setting  forth  a  neat  luncheon,  consisting 
of  cold  chicken,  ham,  and  tarts. 

This  sort  of  impromptu  regale,  it  was  Shirley's  delight  tc^ 
offer  any  chance  guests ;  and  nothing  pleased  her  betted 
than  to  have  an  alert,  obliging  little  friend,  like  Sweeting*^ 
to  run  about  her  hand,  cheerily  receive  and  briskly  execute 
her  hospitable  hints.    David  and  she  were  on  the  best  ternt'^ 
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in  the  world;  and  his  devotion  to  the  heiress  was  quite 
disinterested,  since  it  prejudiced  in  nothing  his  faithful 
allegiance  to  the  magnificent  Dora  Sykes. 

The  repast  turned  out  a  very  merry  one.  Donne  and 
Malone,  indeed,  contributed  but  Uttle  to  its  vivacity,  the  chief 
part  they  played  in  it  being  what  concerned  the  knife,  fork,  and 
wine-glass  ;  but  where  four  such  natures  as  Mr.  Hall,  David 
Sweeting,  Shirley,  and  Caroline,  were  assembled  in  health 
and  amity,  on  a  green  lawn,  under  a  sunny  sky,  amidst  a 
wilderness  of  flowers,  there  could  not  be  ungenial  dulness. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Hall  reminded  the 

ladies  that  Whitsuntide  was  approaching,  when  the  grand 

United   Sunday-School  tea-drinking  and  procession  of  the 

three  parishes  of  Briarfield,  Whinbury,  and  Nunnely  were 

to  take  place.    GaroHne  he  knew  would  be  at  her  post  as 

teacher,   he    said,    and    he     hoped    Miss    Keeldar   would 

«iot  be  wanting ;  he  hoped  she  would  make  her  first  public 

appearance  amongst  them  at  that  time.     Shirley  was  not 

the  person   to  miss  an  occasion   of  this  sort:   she  liked 

festive  excitement,  a  gathering  of  happiness,  a  concentration 

&nd  combination  of  pleasant  details,  a  throng  of  glad  faces, 

a  muster  of  elated  hearts :   she  told  Mr.  Hall  they  might 

count  on  her  with  security :  she  did  not  know  what  she  would 

have  to  do,  but  they  might  dispose  of  her  as  they  pleased. 

*  And,'  said  Caroline,  *  you  will  promise  to  come  to  my 
table,  and  to  sit  near  me,  Mr.  Hall  ? ' 

'  I  shall  not  fail,  Deo  volente,'  said  he.  *  I  have  occupied 
^  place  on  her  right  hand  at  these  monster  tea-drinkings 
'of  the  last  six  years,*  he  proceeded,  turning  to  Miss  Keeldar. 
'  They  made  her  a  Sunday-School  teacher  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  of  twelve :  she  is  not  particularly  self-confident  by 
^ture,  as  you  may  have  observed ;  and  the  first  time  she 
^^  to  "  take  a  tray,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  make  tea  in  public, 
^ere  was  some  piteous  trembUng  and  flushing.  I  observed 
^  speechless  panic,  the  cups  shaking  in  the  little  hand, 
Mid  the  overflowing  tea-pot  filled  too  full  from  the  urn.  I 
^*^e  to  her  aid,  took  a  seat  near  her,  managed  the  urn  and 
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the  slop-baBmi  and  in  fact  made  the  tea  for  her  nice  &oy  old 
woman/ 

'  I  was  very  grateful  to  yoUp'  interposed  Caroline. 

*  You  were :  you  told  me  so  with  an  earnest  ainaeny 
that  repaid  me  well ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  like 
majority  of  little  ladies  of  twelTa^  whom  yon  may  halp  and 
carees  for  ever  without  their  evincing  any  quioker  aenae  of 
the  Mndness  done  and  meant  than  if  they  were  made  of  wax 
and  wood,  instead  of  flesh  and  nerves*  She  kept  close  to 
me,  Mias  Keeldar,  the  rest  of  the  evening,  walking  with  me 
over  the  grounds  where  the  children  were  playing;  ahe 
followed  ma  into  the  vestry  when  ail  were  smmmoned  into 
churcli :  she  would,  I  helieve,  have  mounted  with  me  to  the 
pulpit,  had  I  not  taken  the  previous  precaution  of  condoetiiig 
her  to  the  Eectory-pew." 

'  And  he  has  been  my  friend  ever  since/  said  Caroline. 

'  And  always  sat  at  her  table,  near  her  tray,  and  handed 
the  cups,— that  is  the  extent  of  my  sarvioas.  The  next 
thing  I  do  for  her  will  be  to  marry  her  some  day  bo  some 
curate  or  mill-owner :  but  mind,  Caroline^  I  shall  inqtura 
about  the  bridegroom's  character,  and  if  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man likely  to  render  happy  the  little  girl  who  walked  with 
me  baud  in  hand  over  Nunnely  CommoDj  I  will  not  offiot&te : 

00  take  care/ 

'  The  caution  is  useless  :  I  am  not  going  'to  be  married. 

1  shall  live  single  like  your  sister  Margaret,  Mr.  Hall/ 

'Very  well-^-you  might  do  worse-- Margarel  ii  nol 
unhappy :  she  has  her  books  for  a  pleaeuret  and  her  brother 
for  a  care,  and  is  content.  If  ever  you  want  a  home ;  if  the 
day  should  come  when  Briarfield  Bectory  \b  yotiii  no 
longer,  come  to  Nunnely  Vicarage.  Should  the  old  maid 
and  bachelor  be  still  living,  they  will  make  yon  tenderly 
welcome/ 

*  There  are  your  Sovmrg.  Now/  said  Caroline,  who  bad 
kept  the  nosegay  she  bad  selected  for  him  till  thie  rooiinent, 
'l/ou  don't  care  for  a  bouquet,  but  you  must  give  ii  to 
Margate^:   only— to  be  aeatimental  for  onoe^ — keep    thai 
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little  forget-me-not,  which  is  a  wild-flower  I  gathered  from 
the  grass ;  and — to  be  still  more  sentimental — let  me  take 
two  or  three  of  the  blue  blossoms  and  put  them  in  my 
souvenir.' 

And  she  took  out  a  small  book  with  enamelled  cover  and 
silver  clasp,  wherein,  having  opened  it,  she  inserted  the 
flowers,  writing  round  them  in  pencil — *  To  be  kept  for  the 
sake  of  the  Eev.  Cyril  Hall,  my  friend.    May  — ,  18 — .' 

The  Eev.  Cyril  Hall,  on  his  part  also,  placed  a  sprig  in 
safety  between  the  leaves  of  a  pocket  Testament :  he  only 
wrote  on  the  margin — *  Caroline.' 

'  Now,'  said  he  smiling, '  I  trust  we  are  romantic  enough. 
Miss  Eeeldar,'  he  continued  (the  curates,  by-the-by,  during 
this  conversation,  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
jokes  to  notice  what  passed  at  the  other  end  of  the  table), 
'  I  hope  you  are  laughing  at  this  trait  of  **  exaltation  "  in  the 
old  gray-headed  Vicar;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  so  used  to 
comply  with  the  requests  of  this  young  friend  of  yours,  I 
don't  know  how  to  refuse  her  when  she  tells  me  to  do  any- 
thing. You  would  say  it  is  not  much  in  my  way  to  traflBc 
with  flowers  and  forget-me-nots :  but,  you  see,  when  re- 
quested to  be  sentimental,  I  am  obedient.' 

*  He  is  naturally  rather  sentimental,'  remarked  Caroline ; 
'  Margaret  told  me  so,  and  I  know  what  pleases  him.' 

*  That  you  should  be  good  and  happy  ?  Yes ;  that  is  one 
of  my  greatest  pleasures.  May  God  long  preserve  to  you 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  innocence  !  By  which  phrase,  I 
mean  comparative  innocence;  for  in  His  sight,  I  am  well 
aware,  none  are  pure.  What,  to  our  human  perceptions, 
looks  spotless  as  we  fancy  angels,  is  to  Him  but  frailty,  need- 
ing the  blood  of  EUs  Son  to  cleanse,  and  the  strength  of  His 
Spirit  to  sustain.  Let  us  each  and  all  cherish  humility — I, 
as  you,  my  young  friends ;  and  we  may  well  do  it  when  we 
look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  see  there  temptations, 
inconsistencies,  propensities,  even  we  blush  to  recognise. 
And  it  is  not  youth,  nor  good  looks,  nor  grace,  nor  any 
gentle  outside  charm  which  makes  either  beauty  or  goodness 
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in  Grod's  eyes.  Young  ladies,  when  yonr  mirror  or  men's 
tongues  flatter  you,  remember  that,  in  the  sight  of  her  Maker, 
Mary  Ann  Ainley — a  woman  whom  neither  glass  nor  lips 
have  ever  panegyrized — is  fairer  and  better  than  either  of 
you.  She  is,  indeed,'  he  added,  after  a  pause — 'she  is, 
indeed.  You  young  things — ^wrapt  up  in  yourselves  and  in 
earthly  hopes — scarcely  live  as  Chrkt  lived:  perhaps  you 
cannot  do  it  yet,  while  existence  is  so  sweet  and  ^krth  so 
smiling  to  you  :  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect :  she,  with 
meek  heart  and  due  reverence,  treads  dose  in  her  Bedeemer's 
steps.' 

Here  the  harsh  voice  of  Donne  broke  in  on  the  mild 
tones  of  Mr.  Hall :  *  Ahem !  *  he  began,  clearing  his  throat 
evidently  for  a  speech  of  some  importance.  '  Ahem  1  Miss 
Keeldar,  your  attention  an  instant,  if  you  please.'  • 

'Well,'  said  Shirley,  nonchalantly.  'What  is  it?  I 
listen  :  all  of  me  is  ear  that  is  not  eye.' 

*  I  hope  part  of  you  is  hand  also,*  returned  Donne,  in  his 
vulgarly  presumptuous  and  familiar  style,  'and  part  purse: 
it  is  to  the  hand  and  purse  I  propose  to  appeal.  I  came 
here  this  morning  with  a  view  to  beg  of  you * 

*  You  should  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Gill :  she  is  my 
almoner.' 

•To  beg  of  you  a  subscription  to  a  school.  I  and 
Dr.  Boultby  intend  to  erect  one  in  the  hamlet  of  Ecclefigg, 
which  is  under  our  vicarage  of  Whinbury.  The  Baptists 
have  got  possession  of  it :  they  have  a  chapel  there,  and  we 
want  to  dispute  the  ground.' 

'  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ecclefigg :  I  possess  no 
property  there.' 

*  What  does  that  signify  ?  You're  a  Churchwoman, 
ain't  you  ? ' 

'  Admirable  creature  1 '  muttered  Shirley,  under  her 
breath :  '  exquisite  address :  fine  style  !  What  raptures  he 
excites  in  me  I '  then  aloud,  '  I  am  a  Churchwoman,  cer- 
tainly.' 

*  Then  you  can't  refuse  to  contribute  in  this  case.     The 
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population  of  Ecclefigg  are  a  parcel  of  brutes — wo  want  to 
civilise  them.' 

*  Who  is  to  be  the  missionary  ?  * 

*  Myself,  probably/ 

'  You  won't  fail  through  lack  of  sympathy  with  your  flock/ 

*  I  hope  not — I  expect  success ;  but  we  must  have  money. 
There  is  the  paper — pray  give  a  handsome  sum.' 

When  asked  for  money,  Shirley  rarely  held  back.  She 
put  down  her  name  for  5/. :  after  the  300Z.  she  had  lately 
given,  and  the  many  smaller  sums  she  was  giving  constantly, 
it  was  as  much  as  she  could  at  present  afford.  Donne  looked 
at  it,  declared  the  subscription  'shabby,'  and  clamorously 
demanded  more.  Miss  Keeldar  flushed  up  with  some 
indignation  and  more  astonishment. 

'  At  present,  I  shall  give  no  more,'  said  she. 
'  Not  give  more  I    Why,  I  expected  you  to  head  the  list 
with  a  cool  hundred.    With  your  property,  you  should 
never  put  down  a  signature  for  less.' 
She  was  silent. 

'  In  the  south,'  went  on  Donne,  '  a  lady  with  a  thousand 
ft  year  would  be  ashamed  to  give  five  pounds  for  a  public 
object.' 

Shirley,  so  rarely  haughty,  looked  so  now.  Her  slight 
frame  became  nerved;  her  distinguished  face  quickened 
'With  scorn.  ) 

'  Strange  remarks ! '  said  she :  '  most  inconsiderate  I 
Beproach  in  return  for  bounty  is  misplaced.' 

*  Bounty  !     Do  you  call  five  pounds  bounty  ?  * 

*I  do:  and  bounty  which,  had  I  not  given  it  to  Dr. 
Boultby's  intended  school,  of  the  erection  of  which  I 
approve,  and  in  no  sort  to  his  curate,  who  seems  ill-advised 
in  his  manner  of  applying  for — or  rather  extorting  subscrip- 
tions,— bounty,  I  repeat,  which,  but  for  this  consideration,  I 
should  instantly  reclaim.' 

Donne  was  thick-skinned :  he  did  not  feel  all  or  half  that 
the  true,  fair  glance  of  the  speaker  expressed  :  he  knew  not 
on  what  ground  he  stood. 
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<  Wretched  place — this  Yorkshire/  he  went  on.  '  I  ooold 
never  have  formed  an  idear  of  the  oonntry  had  I  not  seen 
it ;  and  the  people — rich  and  poor — ^what  a  set  I  How  eont 
and  uncultivated  I     They  would  be  scouted  in  the  soath/ 

Shirley  leaned  forwards  on  the  table,  her  nostrils  dihting 
a  little,  her  ta^)er  fingers  interlaced  and  compressing  each 
other  hard. 

'The  rich/  pui*sued  the  infatuated  and  nnoonsoious 
Donne, '  are  a  parcel  of  misers — never  living  as  persons  with 
their  incomes  ought  to  live  :  you  scarsley ' — (yon  must 
excuse  Mr.  Donne's  pronunciation,  reader;  it  was  very 
choice  ;  ho  considered  it  genteel,  and  prided  himself  on  his 
southern  accent ;  northern  ears  received  vvith  singolar  senn- 
tions  his  utterance  of  certain  words) ;  '  you  soarsley  ever 
see  a  fam'ly  where  a  propa  carriage  or  a  reg'la  bulla  is  kqp; 
and  as  to  the  poor — just  look  at  them  when  they  oome 
crowding  about  the  church-doors  on  the  occasion  of  ft 
marriage  or  a  funeral,  clattering  in  clogs ;  the  men  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  and  wool-combers'  aprons,  the  women  in  mob- 
caps  and  bed-gowns.  They  postively  deserve  thai  (Hie 
should  turn  a  mad  cow  in  amongst  them  to  rout  their  rabble- 
ranks —he  !  be !     What  fun  it  would  be  1 ' 

'There, — you  have  reached  the  climax,'  said  Bhideyi 
quietly.  'You  have  reached  the  climax,'  she  lepested, 
turning  her  glowing  glance  towards  him.  '  You  oaimot  go 
beyond  it,  and,'  she  added  with  emphasis,  '  you  shM  not,  in 
my  house' 

Up  she  rose :  nobody  could  control  her  now,  for  she 
was  exasperated ;  straight  she  walked  to  her  garden-gates, 
wide  she  flung  them  open. 

*  Walk  through,'  she  said  austerely,  *  and  pretty  qnicklyi 
and  set  foot  on  this  pavement  no  more.' 

Donne  was  astounded.  He  had  thought  all  the  time  he 
was  showing  himself  off  to  high  advantage,  as  a  lofty-souled 
person  of  the  first  *  ton,'  he  imaguied  he  was  producing  a 
crushing  impression.  Had  he  not  expressed  disdain  of 
everything  in  Yorkshire?      What  more  conclusive  proof 
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ooiild  be  given  that  he  was  better  than  anything  there  ?  And 
yet  here  was  he  about  to  be  turned  like  a  dog  out  of  a 
Yorkshire  garden  I  Where,  under  such  circumstances,  was 
the  '  concatenation  accordingly  ? ' 

*  Rid  me  of  you  instantly — instantly !  *  reiterated  Shirley 
as  he  lingered. 

'  Madam — a  clergyman  I    Turn  out  a  clergyman  ? ' 

*Oflf!  Were  you  an  archbishop:  you  have  proved 
yourself  no  gentleman,  and  must  go.    Quick  I ' 

She  was  quite  resolved :  there  was  no  trifling  with  her : 
besides,  Tartar  was  again  rising ;  he  perceived  symptoms  of 
a  commotion  :  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  join  in ;  there 
was  evidently  nothing  for  it  but  to  go,  and  Donne  made  his 
exodus ;  the  heiress  sweeping  him  a  deep  curtsey  as  she 
closed  the  gates  on  him. 

'  How  dare  the  pompous  priest  abuse  his  flock  ?  How 
dare  the  lisping  cockney  revile  Yorkshire?'  was  her  sole 
observation  on  the  circiunstance,  as  she  returned  to  the 
table. 

Erelong  the  little  party  broke  up :  Miss  Eeeldar's  ru£9ed 
and  darkened  brow,  curled  lip,  and  incensed  eye,  gave  no 
invitation  to  further  social  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHITSUNTIDE 

The  fund  prospered.  By  dint  of  Miss  Eeeldar's  example, 
the  three  rectors'  vigorous  exertions,  and  the  efficient  though 
quiet  aid  of  their  spinster  and  spectacled  lieutenants,  Ms^ 
Ann  Ainley  and  Margaret  Hall,  a  handsome  sum  was  raised: 
and  this  being  judiciously  managed,  served  for  the  present 
greatly  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  unemployed  poor.  The 
neighbourhood  seemed  to  grow  calmer  :  for  a  fortnight  past 
no  cloth  had  been  destroyed ;  no  outrage  on  mill  or  mansion 
had  been  committed  in  the  three  parishes.  Shirley  was 
sanguine  tliat  the  evil  she  wished  to  avert  was  almost 
escaped  ;  that  the  threatened  storm  was  passing  over :  with 
the  approach  of  summer  she  felt  certain  that  trade  would 
improve — it  always  did ;  and  then  this  weary  war  could 
not  last  for  ever ;  peace  must  return  one  day  :  with  peace 
what  an  impulse  would  be  given  to  commerce ! 

Such  was  the  usual  tenor  of  her  observations  to  her 
tenant,  Gerard  Moore,  whenever  she  met  him  where  they 
could  converse,  and  Moore  would  listen  very  quietly — too 
quietly  to  satisfy  her.  She  would  then  by  her  impatient 
glance  demand  something  more  from  him — some  explana- 
tion, or  at  least  some  additional  remark.  Smiling  in  his  way, 
with  that  expression  which  gave  a  remarkable  cast  of  sweet- 
ness to  his  mouth,  while  his  brow  remained  grave,  he  would 
answer  to  the  effect,  that  himself,  too,  trusted  in  the  finite 
nature  of  the  war ;  that  it  was  indeed  on  that  ground  the 
anchor  of  his  hopes  was  fixed  :  thereon  his  speculations 
depended.     *  For  you  are  aware,'  he  would  continue,  *  that 
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I  now  work  Hollow's  mill  entirely  on  speculation :  I  sell 
nothing ;  there  is  no  market  for  my  goods.  I  manufacture 
for  a  future  day  :  I  make  myself  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  opening  that  shall  occur.  Three  months  ago  this 
was  impossible  to  me;  I  had  exhausted  both  credit  and 
capital :  you  well  know  who  came  to  my  rescue ;  from  what 
hand  I  received  the  loan  which  saved  me.  It  is  on  the 
strength  of  that  loan  I  am  enabled  to  continue  the  bold 
game  which,  a  while  since,  I  feared  I  should  never  play 
more.  Total  ruin  I  know  will  follow  loss,  and  I  am  aware 
that  gain  is  doubtful ;  but  I  am  quite  cheerful ;  so  long  as  I 
can  be  active,  so  long  as  I  can  strive,  so  long,  in  short,  as 
my  hands  are  not  tied,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  depressed. 
One  year,  nay,  but  six  months,  of  the  reign  of  the  olive,  and 
I  am  safe ;  for,  as  you  say,  peace  will  give  an  impulse  to 
commerce.  In  this  you  are  right;  but  as  to  the  restored 
tranquillity  of  the  neighbourhood — as  to  the  permanent  good 
effect  of  your  charitable  fund — I  doubt.  Eleemosynary 
^lief  never  yet  tranquillized  the  working-classes — it  never 
°^e  them  grateful ;  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  it  should. 
I  suppose,  were  all  things  ordered  aright,  they  ought  not  to 
^  in  a  position  to  need  that  humiliating  relief;  and  this 
^6y  feel :  we  should  feel  it  were  we  so  placed.  Besides,  to 
^^om  should  they  be  grateful  ?  To  you — to  the  clergy 
P^^haps,  but  not  to  us  mill-owners.  They  hate  us  worse 
"^ti  ever.  Then,  the  disaffected  here  are  in  correspondence 
^*h  the  disaffected  elsewhere ;  Nottingham  is  one  of  their 
'^ftad-quarters,  Manchester  another,  Birmingham  a  third. 
^*^e  subalterns  receive  orders  from  their  chiefs ;  they  are 
^^  a  good  state  of  discipline :  no  blow  is  struck  without 
Mature  deliberation.  In  sultry  weather,  you  have  seen  the 
S"^  threaten  thunder  day  by  day,  and  yet  night  after  night 
^^  clouds  have  cleared,  and  the  sun  has  set  quietly ;  but 
the  danger  was  not  gone,  it  was  only  delayed  :  the  long- 
threatening  storm  is  sure  to  break  at  last.  There  is  analogy 
between  the  moral  and  physical  atmosphere.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Moore '  (so  these  conferences  always  ended), 
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'  take  care  of  yourself.  If  yoa  think  that  I  have  ever  done 
you  any  good,  reward  me  by  promising  to  take  oare  of 
yourself.* 

<  I  do :  I  will  take  close  and  watchful  care.  I  wish  to 
live,  not  to  die  :  the  future  opens  like  Eden  before  me ;  and 
stiU,  when  I  look  deep  into  the  shades  of  my  paradise,  I  see 
a  vision,  that  I  like  better  than  seraph  or  cherub,  glide  aoroBS 
remote  vistas/ 

'  Do  you  ?    Pray,  what  vision  ? ' 

'  I  see ' 

The  maid  came  bustling  in  with  the  tea-things. 

The  early  part  of  that  May,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fioei 
the  middle  was  wet;  but  in  the  last  week,  at  change  of 
moon,  it  cleared  again.  A  fresh  wind  swept  off  the  ttlver- 
white,  deep-piled  rain-clouds,  bearing  them,  mass  on  mass, 
to  the  eastern  horizon  ;  on  whose  verge  they  dwindled,  and 
behind  whose  rim  they  disappeared,  leaving  tiie  vault  behind 
all  pure  blue  space,  ready  for  the  reign  of  the  summer  son. 
That  sun  rose  broad  on  Whitsuntide :  the  gathering  of  the 
schools  was  signalized  by  splendid  weather. 

Whit-Tuesday  was  the  great  day,  in  preparation  for 
which  the  two  large  schoolrooms  of  Briarfield,  built  by  the 
present  rector,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  were  cleaned  out, 
white-washed,  repainted,   and  decorated  with  flowers  and 
evergreens — some  from  the  Eectory-garden,  two  cart-load^ 
from  Eieldhead,  and  a  wheelbarrowful  from  the  more  stingy 
domain  of  De  Warden,  the  residence  of  Mr.   Wynne.    Ii> 
these  schoolrooms  twenty  tables,  each  calculated  to  accommo^ 
date  twenty  guests,  were  laid  out,  surrounded  with  benches^ 
and  covered  with  white  cloths  :  above  them  were  suspended 
at  least  some  twenty  cages,  containing  as  many  canarie»^ 
according  to  a  fancy  of  the  district,  specially  cherished  b^ 
Mr.  Helstone's  clerk,  who  delighted  in  the  piercing  song  a^ 
these  birds,  and  knew  that  amidst  confusion  of  tongues  the^ 
always  carolled  loudest.    These  tables,  be  it  understood 
were  not  spread  for  the  twelve  hundred  scholars  to  b^ 
assembled  from  the  three  parishes,  but  only  for  the  patroipJ 
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md  teachers  of  the  8ohcx>ls  :  the  children's  feast  was  to  be 
ipread  in  the  open  air.  At  one  o'clock  the  troops  were  to 
iome  in ;  at  two  they  were  to  be  marshalled  :  till  four  they 
^ere  to  parade  the  parish  ;  then  came  the  feast,  and  after- 
wards the  meeting,  with  music  and  speechifying  in  the 
ihorch. 

Why  Briarfield  was  chosen  for  the  point  of  rendezvous — 
he  scene  of  the  f6te — should  be  explained.  It  was  not 
because  it  was  the  largest  or  most  populous  parish — Whin- 
3ury  far  outdid  it  in  that  respect ;  nor  because  it  was  the 
eldest — antique  as  were  the  hoary  Church  and  Eectory, 
^^unnely's  low-roofed  Temple  and  mossy  Parsonage,  buried 
both  in  coeval  oaks,  outstanding  sentinels  of  Nunnwood, 
were  older  still :  it  was  simply  because  Mr.  Helstone  willed 
%  so,  and  Mr.  Helstone's  will  was  stronger  than  that  of 
Booltby  or  Hall ;  the  former  could  not,  the  latter  would  not, 
lispute  a  point  of  precedence  with  their  resolute  and  imperious 
brother  ;  they  let  him  lead  and  rule. 

This  notable  anniversary  had  always  hitherto  been  a 
drying  day  to  Caroline  Helstone,  because  it  dragged  her 
perforce  into  public,  compelling  her  to  face  all  that  was 
w'ealthy,  respectable,  influential  in  the  neighbourhood;  in 
\^ho8e  presence,  but  for  the  kind  countenance  of  Mr.  Hall, 
jhe  would  have  appeared  unsupported.  Obliged  to  be 
sonspicuous ;  obliged  to  walk  at  the  head  of  her  regiment, 
la  the  Hector's  niece,  and  first  teacher  of  the  first  class; 
3bliged  to  make  tea  at  the  first  table  for  a  mixed  multitude 
^f  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  to  do  all  this  without  the 
countenance  of  mother,  aunt,  or  other  chaperon — she,  mean- 
dme,  being  a  nervous  person,  who  mortally  feared  pubHcity — 
it  will  be  comprehended  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
she  trembled  at  the  approach  of  Whitsuntide. 

But  this  year  Shirley  was  to  be  with  her,  and  that 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  trial  singularly — it  changed  it 
atterly :  it  was  a  trial  no  longer — it  was  almost  an  enjoy- 
nent.  Miss  Eeeldar  was  better  in  her  single  self  than  a 
lost  of  ordinary  friends.    Quite  self-possessed,  and  always 
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spirited  and  easy ;  conscious  of  her  social  imporUnce,  yet 
never  presuming  upon  it,  it  would  be  enough  to  give  one 
courage  only  to  look  at  her.  The  only  fear  was,  lest  the 
heiress  should  not  be  punctual  to  tryst :  she  often  had  a 
careless  way  of  lingering  behind  time,  and  Caroline  knew 
her  uncle  would  not  wait  a  second  for  any  one :  at  the 
moment  of  the  church-clock  toUing  two,  the  bells  wonld 
clash  out  and  the  march  begin.  She  must  look  after 
Shirley,  then,  in  this  matter,  or  her  expected  companion 
would  fail  her. 

Whit-Tuesday  saw  her  rise  almost  with  the  sun.  She, 
Fanny,  and  Eliza  were  busy  the  whole  morning  arranging 
the  Rectory-parlours  in  first-rate  company  order,  and  setting 
out  a  collation  of  cooling  refreshments — wine,  fruit,  cakes— 
on  the  dining-room  side-board.  Then  she  had  to  dress  in 
her  freshest  and  fairest  attire  of  white  muslin ;  the  perfect 
fineness  of  the  day  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
warranted,  and  even  exacted,  such  costume.  Her  new  sash— a 
birthday-present  from  Margaret  Hall,  which  she  had  reason 
to  believe  Cyril  himself  had  bought,  and  in  return  for  which 
she  had  indeed  given  him  a  set  of  cambric-bands  in  a 
handsome  case — was  tied  by  the  dexterous  fingers  of  Fanny, 
who  took  no  little  pleasure  in  arraying  her  fair  young  mistress 
for  the  occasion ;  her  simple  bonnet  had  been  trimmed  to 
correspond  with  her  sash ;  her  pretty  but  inexpensive  scarf  of 
white  crape  suited  her  dress.  When  ready,  she  formed  a 
picture,  not  bright  enough  to  dazzle,  but  fair  enough  to 
interest ;  not  brilliantly  striking,  but  very  dehcately  pleasing; 
a  picture  in  which  sweetness  of  tint,  purity  of  air,  and  grace 
of  mien,  atoned  for  the  absence  of  rich  colouring  and  mag- 
nificent contour.  What  her  brown  eye  and  clear  forehead 
showed  of  her  mind,  was  in  keeping  with  her  dress  and  face 
— modest,  gentle,  and,  though  pensive,  harmonious,  ft 
appeared  that  neither  lamb  nor  dove  need  fear  her,  but 
would  welcome  rather,  in  her  look  of  simphcity  and  softness, 
a  sympathy  with  their  own  natures,  or  with  the  natures  we 
ascribe  to  them. 
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After  all,  she  was  an  imperfect,  faulty  human  being :  fair 
enough  of  form,  hue,  and  array;  but,  as  Cyril  Hall  said, 
neither  so  good  nor  so  great  as  the  withered  Miss  Ainley> 
now  putting  on  her  best  black  gown  and  Quaker-drab  shawl 
and  bonnet  in  her  own  narrow  cottage-chamber. 

Away  Caroline  went,  across  some  very  sequestered  fields 
and  through  some  quite  hidden  lanes,  to  Fieldhead.  She 
glided  quickly  under  the  green  hedges  and  across  the 
greener  leas.  There  was  no  dust — no  moisture — to  soil  the 
hem  of  her  stainless  garment,  or  to  damp  her  slender 
sandal:  after  the  late  rains  all  was  clean,  and  imder  the 
present  glowing  sun  all  was  dry:  she  walked  fearlessly 
then,  on  daisy  and  turf,  and  through  thick  plantations  ;  she 
reached  Fieldhead  and  penetrated  to  Miss  Keeldar's  dressing- 
room. 

It  was  well  she  had  come,  or  Shirley  would  have  been 
too  late.  Instead  of  making  ready  with  all  speed,  she  lay 
stretched  on  a  couch,  absorbed  in  reading :  Mrs.  Pryor  stood 
near,  vainly  urging  her  to  rise  and  dress.  Caroline  wasted 
no  words :  she  immediately  took  the  book  from  her,  and, 
with  her  own  hands,  commenced  the  business  of  disrobing 
and  rerobing  her.  Shirley,  indolent  with  the  heat,  and  gay 
with  her  youth  and  pleasurable  nature,  wanted  to  talk, 
laugh,  and  linger;  but  CaroHne,  intent  on  being  in  time, 
persevered  in  dressing  her  as  fast  as  fingers  could  fasten 
strings  or  insert  pins.  At  length,  as  she  united  a  final  row  of 
hooks  and  eyes,  she  found  leisure  to  chide  her,  sajdng,  she 
was  very  naughty  to  be  so  unpunctual ;  that  she  looked  even 
now  the  picture  of  incorrigible  carelessness :  and  so  Shirley 
did — but  a  very  lovely  picture  of  that  tiresome  quality. 

She  presented  quite  a  contrast  to  Caroline :  there  was 
style  in  every  fold  of  her  dress  and  every  line  of  her  figure  : 
the  rich  silk  suited  her  better  than  a  simpler  costume  ;  the 
deep-embroidered  scarf  became  her :  she  wore  it  negligently, 
but  gracefully  ;  the  wreath  on  her  bonnet  crowned  her  well : 
the  attention  to  fashion,  the  tasteful  appliance  of  ornament 
in  each  portion  of  her  dress^  were  quite  in  place  with  her : 
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all  this  suited  her,  like  the  frank  light  in  her  eyes,  the 
rallying  smile  about  her  lips,  like  her  shaft-straight  carriage 
and  ligh'.some  step.  Caroline  took  her  hand  when  she  was 
dressed,  hurried  her  down-stairs,  out  of  doors,  and  thus  they 
sped  through  the  fields,  laughing  as  they  went,  and  looking 
ver}'  much  like  a  snow-white  dove  and  gem-tinted  bird-of- 
paradise  joined  in  social  flight. 

Thanks  to  Miss  Helstone*s  promptitude,  they  arriyed  m 
good  time.  While  yet  trees  hid  the  church,  they  heard  ibe 
bell  tolling  a  measured  but  urgent  summons  for  all  to 
assemble ;  the  trooping  in  of  numbers,  the  trampling  of 
many  steps,  and  'murmuring  of  many  voices  were  likewise 
audible.  From  a  rising-ground  they  presently  saw,  od 
the  W'hinbur}--road,  the  Whinbury-school  approaching:  it 
numbered  five  hundred  souls.  The  Rector  and  Curate, 
Boultby  and  Donne,  headed  it :  the  former,  looming  large  in 
full  canonicals,  walking  as  became  a  beneficed  priest,  under 
the  canopy  of  a  shovel-hat,  with  the  dignity  of  an  ample  cor- 
poration, the  embellishment  of  the  squarestand  vastest  of  black 
coats,  and  the  support  of  the  stoutest  of  gold-headed  canes. 
As  the  Doctor  walked,  he  now  and  then  slightly  flourished 
his  cane,  and  inclined  his  shovel-hat  with  a  dogmatical  wag 
towards  his  aide-de-camp.  That  aide-de-camp — Donne,  to  wit 
— narrow  as  the  line  of  his  shape  was  compared  to  the  broad 
bulk  of  his  principal,  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  look 
every  inch  a  curate :  all  about  him  was  pragmatical  and  self- 
complacent,  from  his  tumed-up  nose  and  elevated  chin  to  his 
clerical  black  gaiters,  his  somewhat  short,  strapless  trousers, 
and  his  square-toed  shoes. 

Walk  on,  Mr.  Donne !  You  ha'  e  undergone  scrutiny- 
You  think  you  look  well— whether  the  white  and  purple 
figures  watching  you  from  yonder  hill  think  so,  is  another 
question. 

These  figures  come  running  down  when  the  regiment  ha9 
marched  by :  the  churchyard  is  full  of  children  and  teachers, 
all  in  their  very  best  holiday  attire  :  and — distressed  as  i^ 
the  district,  bad  as  are  the  times — it  is  wonderful  to  see  hoif^ 
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respectably — how  handsomely  even— they  have  contrived 
to  clothe  themselves.  That  British  love  of  decency  will 
work  miracles :  the  poverty  which  reduces  an  Irish  girl  to 
rags  is  impotent  to  rob  the  English  girl  of  the  neat  wardrobe 
she  knows  necessary  to  her  self-respect.  Besides,  the  lady 
of  the  manor — that  Shirley,  now  gazing  with  pleasure  on 
this  well-dressed  and  happy-looking  crowd — has  really  done 
them  good:  her  seasonable  bounty  consoled  many  a  poor 
family  against  the  coming  holiday,  and  supplied  many  a 
child  with  a  new  frock  or  bonnet  for  the  occasion;  she 
knows  it,  and  is  elate  with  the  consciousness :  glad  that  her 
money,  example,  and  influence  have  really — substantially — 
benefited  those  around  her.  She  cannot  be  charitable  like 
Miss  Ainley — it  is  not  in  her  nature :  it  relieves  her  to  feel 
that  there  is  another  way  of  being  charitable,  practicable  for 
other  characters,  and  under  other  circumstances. 

Caroline,  too,  is  pleased ;  for  she  also  has  done  good  in  her 
small  way ;  robbed  herself  of  more  than  one  dress,  ribbon, 
or  collar  she  could  ill  spare,  to  aid  in  fitting  out  the  scholars 
of  her  class ;  and  as  she  could  not  give  money,  she  has 
fcdlowed  Miss  Ainley's  example,  in  giving  her  time  and  her 
industry  to  sew  for  the  children. 

Not  only  is  the  churchyard  full,  but  the  Bectory-garden 
is  also  thronged :  pairs  and  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  seen  walking  amongst  the  waving  lilacs  and  laburnums. 
The  house  also  is  occupied:  at  the  wide-open  parlour- 
windows  gay  groups  are  standing.  These  are  the  patrons  and 
teachers,  who  are  to  swell  the  procession.  In  the  parson's 
oroft,  behind  the  Bectory,  are  the  musicians  of  the  three  parish 
bands,  with  their  instruments.  Fanny  and  Eliza,  in  the 
smartest  of  caps  and  gowns,  and  the  whitest  of  aprons,  move 
amongst  them,  serving  out  quarts  of  ale ;  whereof  a  stock 
was  brewed  very  sound  and  strong  some  weeks  since,  by  the 
Bector's  orders,  and  xmder  his  special  superintendence. 
Whatever  he  had  a  hand  in,  must  be  managed  handsomely  : 
'  shabby  doings,'  of  any  description,  were  not  endured  under 
his  sanction :  from  the  erection  of  a  public  building,  a  church, 
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school,  or  court-house,  to  the  cookmg  of  a  dmner,  he  8till 
advocated  the  lordly,  liberal,  and  effectiye.  Miss  Eeeldar 
was  like  him  in  this  respect,  and  they  mutually  approTed 
each  other's  arrangements. 

Caroline  and  Shirley  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the 
company ;  the  former  met  them  very  easily  for  her :  instead 
of  sitting  down  in  a  retired  comer,  or  stealing  away  to  her 
own  room  till  the  procession  should  be  marshalled,  according 
to  her  wont,  she  moved  through  the  three  parlours,  con- 
versed and  smiled,  absolutely  spoke  once  or  twice  ere  she 
was  spoken  to,  and,  in  short,  seemed  a  new  creature.  li^ras 
Shirley's  presence  which  thus  transfoimed  her :  the  view  of 
Miss  Eeeldar's  air  and  manner  did  her  a  world  of  good. 
Shirley  had  no  fear  of  her  kind ;  no  tendency  to  shrink  from, 
to  avoid  it.  All  human  beings,  men,  women,  or  children, 
whom  low  breeding  or  coarse  presumption  did  not  render 
positively  offensive,  were  welcome  enough  to  her:  some 
much  more  so  than  others,  of  course ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, till  a  man  had  indisputably  proved  himself  bad  and  a 
nuisance,  Shirley  was  willing  to  think  him  good  and  an 
acquisition,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  This  disposition 
made  her  a  general  favourite,  for  it  robbed  her  very  raillery 
of  its  sting,  and  gave  her  serious  or  smiHng  conversation  a 
happy  charm  :  nor  did  it  diminish  the  value  of  her  intimate 
friendship,  which  was  a  distinct  thing  from  this  social 
benevolence,  depending,  indeed,  on  quite  a  different  part  of 
her  character.  Miss  Helstone  was  the  choice  of  her  afEBC- 
tion  and  intellect ;  the  Misses  Pearson,  Sykes,  Wynne,  Ac 
&c.,  only  the  profiters  by  her  good-nature  and  vivacity. 

Donne  happened  to  come  into  the  drawing-room  while 
Shirley,  sitting  on  the  sofa,  formed  the  centre  of  a  tolerably 
wide  circle.  She  had  already  forgotten  her  exasperation 
against  him,  and  she  bowed  and  smiled  good-humouredly' 
The  disposition  of  the  man  was  then  seen.  He  knew  neither 
how  to  decline  the  advance  with  dignity,  as  one  whose  just 
pride  has  been  wounded,  nor  how  to  meet  it  with  frankness, 
as  one  who  is  glad  to  forget  and  forgive ;  his  punishment 
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had  impressed  him  with  no  sense  of  shame,  and  he  did  not 
experience  that  feeling  on  encountering  his  chastiser :  he 
was  not  vigorous  enough  in  evil  to  be  actively  malignant — 
he  merely  passed  by  sheepishly  with  a  rated,  scowling 
look.  Nothing  could  ever  again  reconcile  him  to  his  enemy ; 
while  no  passion  of  resentment,  for  even  sharper  and 
more  ignominious  inflictions,  could  his  lymphatic  nature 
know. 

'  He  was  not  worth  a  scene  I '  said  Shirley  to  Caroline. 
'  What  a  fool  I  was  1  To  revenge  on  poor  Donne  his  silly 
spite  at  Yorkshire,  is  something  like  crushing  a  gnat  for 
attacking  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  Had  I  been  a  gentleman, 
I  believe  I  should  have  helped  him  off  the  premises  by  dint 
of  physical  force :  I  am  glad  now  I  only  employed  the  moral 
weapon.  But  he  must  come  near  me  no  more :  I  don't  like 
him  :  he  irritates  me :  there  is  not  even  amusement  to  be  had 
out  of  him  :  Malone  is  better  sport.' 

It  seemed  as  if  Malone  wished  to  justify  the  preference ; 
for  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  speaker's  mouth,  when 
Peter  Augustus  came  up,  all  in  *  grande  tenue,'  gloved  and 
scented,  with  his  hair  oiled  and  brushed  to  perfection,  and 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  huge  bimch  of  cabbage-roses,  five  or 
six  in  full  blow :  these  he  presented  to  the  heiress  with  a 
grace  to  which  the  most  cunning  pencil  could  do  but  defec- 
tive justice.  And  who,  after  this,  could  dare  to  say  that 
Peter  was  not  a  lady's  man  ?  he  had  gathered  and  he  had 
given  flowers :  he  had  offered  a  sentimental — a  poetic  tribute 
at  the  shrine  of  Love  or  Mammon.  Hercules  holding  the 
distafif  was  but  a  faint  type  of  Peter  bearing  the  roses.  He 
must  have  thought  this  himself,  for  he  seemed  amazed  at 
what  he  had  done  :  he  backed  without  a  word ;  he  was  going 
away  with  a  husky  chuckle  of  self-felicitation ;  then  he  be- 
thought himself  to  stop  and  turn,  to  ascertain  by  ocular 
testimony  that  he  really  had  presented  a  bouquet :  yes — 
there  were  the  six  red  cabbages  on  the  purple  satin  lap,  a 
very  white  hand,  with  some  gold  rings  on  the  fingers, 
slightly  holding  them  together,  and  streaming  ringlets,  half 
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hiding  a  laughing  face,  drooped  over  them :  only  Aolf-hiding: 
Peter  saw  the  laugh — it  was  unmistakable — he  was  made  a 
joke  of —his  gallantry,  his  chivalry  were  the  subject  of  a  jest 
for  a  petticoat — for  two  petticoats — Miss  Helstone  too  was 
smiling.  Moreover,  he  felt  he  was  seen  through,  and  Peter 
grew  black  as  a  thunder-cloud.  When  Shirley  looked  up,  a 
fell  eye  was  fastened  on  her :  Malone,  at  least,  had  energy 
enough  in  hate  :  she  saw  it  in  his  glance. 

'Peter  is  worth  a  scene,  and  shall  have  it,  if  he  likes,  one 
day,*  she  whispered  to  her  friend. 

And  now — solemn  and  sombre  as  to  their  colour,  though 
bland  enough  as  to  their  faces — appeared  at  the  dining-room 
door  the  three  rectors  :  they  had  hitherto  been  busy  in  the 
church,  and  were  now  coming  to  take  some  little  refreshment 
for    the  body,    ere    the    march    commenced.      The   laiige 
morocco-covered  easy-chair  had  been  left  vacant  for  Dr. 
Boultby ;  he  was  put  into  it,  and  Caroline,  obeying  the  in- 
stigations of  Shirley,  who  told  her  now  was  the  time  to  play 
the  hostess,  hastened  to  hand  to  her  uncle's  vast,  revered, 
and,  on  the  whole,  worthy  friend,  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  pkte 
of   macaroons.     Boultby's   churchwardens,  patrons  of  the 
Sunday-school    both,  as  he  insisted  on  their  being,  were 
already  beside  him ;  Mrs.  Sykes  and  the  other  ladies  of  his 
congregation  were  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  express- 
ing their  hopes  that  he  was  not  fatigued,  their  fears  that  the 
day  would  be  too  warm  for  him.     Mrs.  Boultby,  who  held 
an  opinion  that  when  her  lord  dropped  to  sleep  after  a  good 
dinner  his  face  became  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  was  bending 
over    him,    tenderly    wiping    some    perspiration,    real   or 
imaginary,  from  his  brow :    Boultby,  in  short,  was  in  his— 
glory,  and  in  a  round  sound  *  voix  de  poitrine,'  he  rumbled— 
out  thanks  for  attentions,  and  assurances  of  his  tolerable^ 
health.    Of  Caroline  he  took  no  manner  of  notice  as  sh€^ 
came  near,  save  to  accept  what  she  offered  :  he  did  not  se^ 
her,  he  never  did  see  her :  he  hardly  knew  that  such  a  persoz^ 
existed.    He  saw  the  macaroons,  however,  and  being  fon£ 
of  sweets,  possessed  himself  of  a  small  handful  thereof 
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The  wine,  Mrs.  Boultby  insisted  on  mingling  with  hot  water, 
nd  qualifying  with  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Mr.  Hall  stood  near  an  open  window,  breathing  the 

resh  air  and  scent  of  flowers,  and  talking  like  a  brother  to 

tfiss  Ainley.    To  him  Caroline  turned  her  attention  with 

3leasiu*e.     'What  should  she  bring  him?    He  must  not 

belp  himself — he  must  be  served  by  her ; '  and  she  provided 

berself  with  a  little  salver,  that  she  might  offer  him  variety. 

Margaret  Hall  joined  them ;  so  did  Miss  Eeeldar  :  the  four 

ladies  stood  round  their  favourite  pastor :  they  also  had  an 

idea  that  they  looked  on  the  face  of  an  earthly  angel :  Cyril 

Hall  was  their  pope,  infallible  to  them  as  Dr.  Thomas 

Boultby    to  his    admirers.    A  throng,   too,    enclosed  the 

Bector  of  Briarfield :  twenty  or  more  pressed  round  him ; 

&Qd  no  parson  was  ever  more  potent  in  a  circle  than  old 

Helstone.    The  curates  herding  together  after  their  manner, 

niade  a  constellation  of  three  lesser  planets :  divers  young 

ladies  watched  them  afar  off,  but  ventured  not  nigh. 

Mr.  Helstone  produced  his  watch.  *  Ten  minutes  to  two,' 
^G  announced  aloud.  *  Time  for  all  to  fall  into  line.  Come.' 
5®  Seized  his  shovel-hat  and  marched  away ;  all  rose  and 
lolloped  en  masse. 

The  twelve  hundred  children  were  drawn  up  in  three 
^^es  of  four  himdred  souls  each :  in  the  rear  of  each  regi- 
^®^t  was  stationed  a  band  ;  between  every  twenty  there 
^^  an  interval,  wherein  Helstone  posted  the  teachers  in 
^ii's :  to  the  van  of  the  armies  he  summoned  : — *  Grace 
^Ultby  and  Mary  Sykes  lead  out  Whinbury.' 

•  Margaret  Hall  and  Mary  Ann  Ainley  conduct  Nunnely.' 

*  Caroline  Helstone  and  Shirley  Keeldar  head  Briarfield.' 
Then  again  he  gave  command  : — *  Mr.  Donne  to  Whin- 

'^^;  Mr.   Sweeting  to  Nunnely;  Mr.   Malone  to  Briar- 

And  these  gentlemen  stepped  up  before  the  lady-generals. 

The  rectors  passed  to  the  full  front— the  parish  clerks 
^U  to  the  extreme  rear ;  Helstone  lifted  his  shovel-hat ;  in 
■^    instant  out  clashed  the  eight  bells  in  the  tower,  loud 
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swelled  the  sounding  bands,  flute  spoke  and  olarion  answered, 
deep  rolled  the  drums,  and  away  they  marched. 

The  broad  white  road  unrolled  before  the  long  procession, 
the  sun  and  sky  surveyed  it  cloudless,  the  wind  tossed  the 
tree-boughs  above  it,  and  the  twelve  hundred  children,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  adults,  of  which  it  was  composed, 
trod  on  in  time  and  tune,  with  gay  faces  and  glad  hearts. 
It  was  a  joyous  scene,  and  a  scene  to  do  good :  it  was  a  day 
of  happiness  for  rich  and  poor :  the  work,  first  of  God,  and 
then  of  the  clergy.     Let  England's  priests  have  their  due : 
they  are  a  faulty  set  in  some  respects,  being  only  of  common 
flesh  and  blood,  like  us  all ;  but  the  land  would  be  badly  off 
without  them :  Britain  would  miss  her  church,  if  that  church 
fell.    God  save  it  I    God  also  reform  it ! 
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THE    SCHOOL-FEAST 

Not  on  combat  bent,  nor  of  foemen  in  search,  was  this 
priest-led  and  woman-officered  company:  yet  their  music 
played  martial  tunes,  and— to  judge  by  the  eyes  and  carriage 
of  some,  Miss  Keeldar,  for  instance — these  sounds  awoke,  if 
not  a  martial,  yet  a  longing  spirit.  Old  Helstone,  turning  by 
chance,  looked  into  her  face,  and  he  laughed,  and  she  laughed 
at  him. 

'  There  is  no  battle  in  prospect,'  he  said ;  *  our  country 
does  not  want  us  to  fight  for  it:  no  foe  or  tyrant  is 
questioning  or  threatening  our  hberty :  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done :  we  are  only  taking  a  walk.  Keep  your  hand  on 
the  reins,  captain,  and  slack  the  fire  of  that  spirit :  it  is  not 
wanted ;  the  more's  the  pity.' 

'  Take  your  own  advice^  Doctor,'  was  Shirley's  response. 
To  CaroHne,  she  murmured,  *  I'll  borrow  of  imagination 
what  reahty  will  not  give  me.  We  are  not  soldiers — blood- 
shed is  not  my  desire ;  or  if  we  are,  we  are  soldiers  of  the 
Cross.  Time  has  rolled  back  some  hundreds  of  years,  and 
we  are  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  But  no, — that 
is  too  visionary.  I  need  a  sterner  dream  :  we  are  Lowlanders 
of  Scotland,  following  a  covenanting  captain  up  into  the 
hills  to  hold  a  meeting  out  of  the  reach  of  persecuting 
troopers.  We  know  that  battle  may  follow  prayer ;  and,  as 
we  beheve  that  in  the  worst  issue  of  battle,  heaven  must  be 
our  reward,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  redden  the  peat-moss 
with  our  blood.  That  music  stirs  my  soul ;  it  wakens  all 
my  life ;  it  makes  my  heart  beat :  not  with  its  temperate 
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daily  pulse,  but  with  a  new,  thrilling  vigour.  I  almost  bug 
for  danger ;  for  a  faith — a  land — or,  at  least,  a  lover  to 
defend/ 

'  Look  Shirley ! '  interrupted  Caroline.  '  What  is  that 
red  speck  above  Stilbro'  Brow  ?  You  have  keener  sight  than 
I ;  just  turn  your  eagle  eye  to  it.' 

Miss  Keeldar  looked. 

<  I  see/  she  said  :  then  added,  presently, '  There  is  a  line 
of  red.  They  are  soldiers — cavalry  soldiers,'  she  subjoined 
quickly:  'they  ride  fast:  there  are  six  of  them:  they  will 
pass  us  :  no — they  have  turned  off  to  the  right :  they  saw 
our  procession,  and  avoid  it  by  making  a  circuit.  Where 
are  they  going  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  they  are  only  exercising  their  horses.' 

*  Perhaps  so.    We  see  them  no  more  now.' 
Mr.  Helstone  here  spoke. 

*We  shall  pass  through  Boyd-lane,  to  reach  Nunnely 
Common  by  a  short  cut/  said  he. 

And  into  the  straits  of  Eoyd-lane  they  accordingly  defiled. 
It  was  very  narrow, — so  narrow  that  only  two  could  walk 
abreast  without  falling  into  the  ditch  which  ran  along  each 
side.  They  had  gained  the  middle  of  it,  when  excitement 
became  obvious  in  the  clerical  commanders :  Boultby's  spec- 
tacles and  Helstone's  Behoboam  were  agitated :  the  curates 
nudged  each  other:  Mr.  Hall  turned  to  the  ladies  and 
smiled. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  was  the  demand. 

He  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  end  of  the  lane  before 
them.  Lo  and  behold  !  another, — an  opposition  procession 
was  there  entering,  headed  also  by  men  in  black,  and 
followed  also,  as  they  could  now  hear,  by  music. 

*  Is  it  our  double  ?  '  asked  Shirley :  *  our  manifold  wraith? 
Here  is  a  card  turned  up.' 

*  If  you  wanted  a  battle,  you  are  likely  to  get  one,— •* 
least  of  looks/  whispered  Caroline,  laughing. 

'  They  shall  not  pass  us  I '  cried  the  curates,  unanimously: 
*  we'll  not  give  way  I ' 
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*  Give  way  I '  retorted  Helstone,  sternly,  turning  round ; 
'who  talks  of  giving  way?  You,  boys,  mind  what  you  are 
about :  the  ladies,  I  know,  will  be  firm ;  I  can  trust  th^. 
There  is  not  a  churchwoman  here  but  will  stand  her  grqCmd 
against  these  folks,  for  the  honour  of  the  Establishi^ent. 
What  does  Miss  Eeeldar  say  ? ' 

'  She  asks  what  is  it  ? ' 

'The  Dissenting  and  Methodist  schools,  the  Baptists, 
Independents,  and  Wesleyans,  joined  in  unholy  alliance, 
and  tiuning  purposely  into  this  lane  with  the  intention  of 
obstructing  our  march  and  driving  us  back/ 

'  Bad  manners  I '  said  Shirley ;  '  and  I  hate  bad  manners. 
Of  course,  they  must  have  a  lesson/ 

'  A  lesson  in  politeness,'  suggested  Mr.  Hall,  who  was 
ever  for  peace :  *  not  an  example  of  rudeness/ 

Old  Helstone  moved  on.  Quickening  his  step,  he  marched 
some  yards  in  advance  of  his  company.  He  had  nearly 
reached  the  other  sable  leaders,  when  he  who  appeared  to 
act  as  the  hostile  commander-in-chief — a  large,  greasy  man, 
with  black  hair  combed  flat  on  his  forehead — called  a  halt. 
The  procession  paused :  he  drew  forth  a  hymn-book,  gave 
out  a  verse,  set  a  tune,  and  they  all  struck  up  the  most 
dolorous  of  canticles. 

Helstone  signed  to  his  bands :  they  clashed  out  with 
all  the  power  of  brass.  He  desired  them  to  play  *  Eule, 
Britannia,'  and  ordered  the  children  to  join  in  vocally,  which 
they  did  with  enthusiastic  spirit.  The  enemy  was  sung  and 
stormed  down ;  his  psalm  quelled :  as  far  as  noise  went, 
he  was  conquered. 

'  Now,  follow  me  ! '  exclaimed  Helstone ;  *  not  at  a  run, 
bat  at  a  firm,  smart  pace.  Be  steady,  every  child  and 
woman  of  you : — keep  together : — hold  on  by  each  other's 
skirts,  if  necessary.' 

And  he  strode  on  with  such  a  determined  and  deliberate 
gait,  and  was,  besides,  so  well  seconded  by  his  scholars  and 
teachers — who  did  exactly  as  he  told  them,  neither  running 
iior  faltering,  but  marching  with  cool,  solid  impetus;  the 
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curates,  too,  being  compelled  to  do  the  same,  as  they  were 
between  two  fires, — Helstone  and  Miss  Eeeldar,  both  of 
whom  watched  any  deviation  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance,  and 
were  ready,  the  one  with  his  cane,  the  other  with  her 
parasol,  to  rebuke  the  slightest  breach  of  orders,  the  least 
independent  or  irregular  demonstration, — that  the  body  of 
Dissenters  were  first  amazed,  then  alarmed,  then  home 
down  and  pressed  back,  and  at  last  forced  to  turn  tail  and 
leave  the  outlet  from  Eoyd-lane  free.  Boultby  sufiered  in 
the  onslaught,  but  Helstone  and  Malone,  between  them, 
held  him  up,  and  brought  him  through  the  business,  whole 
in  limb,  though  sorely  tried  in  wind. 

The  fat  Dissenter  who  had  given  out  the  hynm  was  left 
sitting  in  the  ditch.    He  was  a  spirit-merchant  by  trade, 
a  leader  of  the  Nonconformists,  and,  it  was  said,  drank 
more  water  in  that  one  afternoon  than  he  had  swallowed 
for  a  twelvemonth   before.     Mr.   Hall  had  taken  care  of 
Caroline,  and  Caroline  of  him :  he  and  Miss  Ainley  made 
their  own  quiet  comments  to  each  other  afterwards  on  the 
incident.     Miss   Keeldar  and   Mr.  Helstone  shook  hands 
heartily  when  they  had  fairly  got  the  whole  party  through 
the  lane.    The  curates  began  to  exult,  but  Mr.  Helstone 
presently  put  the  curb  on  their  innocent  spirits  :  he  remarked 
that  they  never  had  sense  to  know  what  to  say,  and  had 
better  hold  their  tongues  :  and  he  reminded  them  that  the 
business  was  none  of  their  managing. 

About  half-past  three  the  procession  turned  back,  and 
at  four  once  more  regained  the  starting-place.  Long  lines 
of  benches  were  arranged  in  the  close-shorn  fields  round 
the  school :  there  the  children  were  seated,  and  huge  baskets, 
covered  up  with  white  cloths,  and  great  smoking  tin  vessels, 
were  brought  out.  Ere  the  distribution  of  good  things 
commenced,  a  brief  grace  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hall,  and 
sung  by  the  children  :  their  young  voices  sounded  melodious, 
even  touching,  in  the  open  air.  Large  currant  buns,  and 
hot,  well-sweetened  tea,  were  then  administered  in  the 
proper  spirit  of  liberality  :  no  stinting  was  permitted  on  this 
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day,  at  least ;  the  rule  for  each  child's  allowance  being  that 
it  was  to  have  about  twice  as  much  as  it  could  possibly  eat, 
thus  leaving  a  reserve  to  be  carried  home  for  such  as  age, 
sickness,  or  other  impediment,  prevented  from  coming  to 
the  feast.  Buns  and  beer  circulated,  meantime,  amongst 
the  musicians  and  church-singers  :  afterwards  the  benches 
were  removed,  and  they  were  left  to  unbend  their  spirits  in 
licensed  play. 

A  bell  summoned  the  teachers,  patrons,  and  f^tronesses 
to  the  schoolroom ;  Miss  Eeeldar,  Miss  Helstone,  and  many 
other  ladies  were  already  there,  glancing  over  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  separate  tra3rs  and  tables.     Most  of  the  female 
servants  of  the  neighbourhood,  together  with  the  clerks',  the 
singers',  and  the  musicians'  wives,  had  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  day  as  waiters  :  each  vied  with  the  other  in 
smartness  and  daintiness  of  dress,  and  many  handsome 
forms  were  seen  amongst  the  younger  ones.    About  half 
a  score  were  cutting  bread-and-butter;  another  half-score 
supplying  hot  water,  brought  from  the  coppers  of  the  Eector's 
totchen.    The  profusion  of  flowers  and  evergreens  decorating 
the  white  walls,   the  show  of  silver  teapots  and  bright 
porcelain  on  the  tables,  the  active  figures,  blithe  faces,  gay 
dresses,  flitting  about    everywhere,    formed    altogether  a 
refreshing  and  Uvely  spectacle.    Everybody  talked,  not  very 
loudly,  but  merrily,  and  the  canary  birds  sang  shrill  in 
their  high-hung  cages. 

Caroline,  as  the  Eector's  niece,  took  her  place  at  one  of 
4e  first  three  tables;  Mrs.  Boultby  and  Margaret  Hall 
officiated  at  the  others.  At  these  tables  the  61ite  of  the  com- 
Pwiy  were  to  be  entertained  ;  strict  rules  of  equality  not  being 
^ore  in  fashion  at  Briarfield  than  elsewhere.  Miss  Hel- 
stone removed  her  bonne b  and  scarf,  that  she  might  be 
^  oppressed  with  the  heat ;  her  long  curls,  falling  on  her 
^k,  served  almost  in  place  of  a  veil,  and  for  the  rest,  her 
^^\m  dress  was  fashioned  modestly  as  a  nun's  robe 
enabling  her  thus  to  dispense  with  the  encumbrance  of  a 
shawl. 
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The  room  was  filling :  Mr.  Hall  had  taken  his  post  beside 
Caroline,  who  now,  as  she  re-arranged  (he  cups  and  spoons 
before  her,  whispered  to  him  in  a  low  voice  remarks  on  the 
events  of  the  day.  He  looked  a  little  grave  about  YfhaX  hid 
taken  place  in  Boyd-lane,  and  she  tried  to  smile  him  ont  of 
his  seriousness.  Miss  Eeeldar  sat  near;  for  a  vionier, 
neither  laughing  nor  talking ;  on  the  contrary,  very  still,  and 
gazing  round  her  vigilantly :  she  seemed  afraid  lest  some 
intruder  should  take  a  seat  she  apparently  wished  to 
reserve  next  her  own  :  ever  and  anon  she  spread  her  satin 
dress  over  an  undue  portion  of  the  bench,  or  laid  her  ^oves 
or  her  embroidered  handkerchief  upon  it.  Caroline  noticed 
this  manage  at  last,  and  asked  her  what  friend  she  expected. 
Shirley  bent  towards  her,  almost  touched  her  ear  with  ber 
rosy  lips,  and  whispered  with  a  musical  softness  that  crften 
characterized  her  tones  when  what  she  said  tended  even 
remotely  to  stir  some  sweet  secret  source  of  feeling  in  her 
heart : — *  I  expect  Mr.  Moore :  I  saw  him  last  night,  and  I 
made  him  promise  to  come  with  his  sister,  and  to  sit  at  our 
table :  he  won't  fail  me,  I  feel  certain,  but  I  apprehend  hie 
coming  too  late,  and  being  separated  from  us.  Here  is  a 
fresh  batch  arriving;  every  place  will  betaken :  provoking  1' 

In  fact  Mr.  Wynne  the  magistrate,  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
his  two  daughters,  now  entered  in  high  state.  They  ^vere 
Briarfield  gentry :  of  course  their  place  was  at  the  first 
table,  and  being  conducted  hither,  they  filled  up  the  whole 
remaining  space.  For  Miss  Keeldar's  comfort,  Mr.  Sam 
Wynne  inducted  himself  into  the  very  vacancy  she  had 
kept  for  Moore,  planting  himself  solidly  on  her  gown,  her 
gloves,  and  her  handkerchief.  Mr.  Sam  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  her  aversion :  and  the  more  so  because  he  showed 
seiious  symptoms  of  an  aim  at  her  hand.  The  old  gentle- 
man, too,  had  publicly  declared  that  the  Fieldhead  estate 
and  the  De  Walden  estate  were  delightfully  contagious—^ 
malapropism  which  rumour  had  not  failed  to  repeat  to 
Shirley. 

Caroline's  ears  yet  rung  with  that  thrilling  whisper,  'I 
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expeoi  Mr.  Moore/  her  heart  yet  beat  and  her  cheek  yet 
glowed  with  it,  when  a  note  from  the  organ  pealed  above 
the  confoBed  hum  of  the  place.  Dr.  Boultby,  Mr.  Helstone, 
and  Mr.  Hall  rose,  so  did  all  present,  and  grace  was  sung 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  music:  and  then  tea  began. 
She  was  kept  too  busy  with  her  office  for  a  while  to  have 
leisure  for  looking  round,  but  the  last  cup  being  filled,  she  threw 
a  restless  glance  over  the  room.  There  were  some  ladies 
and  several  gentlemen  standing  about  yet  unaccommodated 
with  seats ;  amidst  a  group  she  recognised  her  spinster  friend. 
Miss  Mann,  whom  the  fine  weather  had  tempted,  or  some 
urgent  friend  had  persuaded,  to  leave  her  drear  solitude  for 
one  hour  of  social  enjoyment.  Miss  Mann  looked  tired  of 
standing :  a  lady  in  a  yellow  bonnet  brought  her  a  chair. 
Caroline  knew  well  that  'chapeau  en  satin  jaune;  '  she 
knew  the  black  hair,  and  the  kindly,  though  rather 
opinionated  and  froward-looking  face  under  it ;  she  knew 
that  •  robe  de  soie  noire  ; '  she  knew  even  that  *  schal  gris  de 
lin ; '  she  knew,  in  short,  Hortense  Moore,  and  she  wanted  to 
jump  up  and  run  to  her  and  kiss  her — to  give  her  one 
embrace  for  her  own  sake,  and  two  for  her  brother's.  She 
half  rose,  indeed,  with  a  smothered  exclamation,  and  perhaps — 
for  the  impulse  was  veiy  strong — she  would  have  run  across 
the  room,  and  actually  saluted  her,  but  a  hand  replaced 
her  in  her  seat,  and  a  voice  behind  her  whispered : — *  Wait 
till  after  tea,  Lina,  and  then  I'll  bring  her  to  you.' 

And  when  she  could  look  up  she  did,  and  there  was 
Bobert  himself  close  behind,  smiling  at  her  eagerness,  looking 
better  than  she  had  ever  seen  him  look — looking,  indeed,  to 
her  partial  eyes,  so  very  handsome,  that  she  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  hazard  a  second  glance ;  for  his  image  struck  on 
her  vision  with  painful  brightness,  and  pictured  itself  on  her 
memory  as  vividly  as  if  there  daguerreotyped  by  a  pencil  of 
keen  hghtning. 

He  moved  on,  and  spoke  to  Miss  Keeldar.  Shirley, 
irritated  by  some  unwelcome  attentions  from  Sam  Wynne, 
and  by  the  fact  of  that  gentleman  being  still  seated  on  her 
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gloves  and  handkerchief— and  probably,  also,  by  Moore's 
want  of  punctuality — was  by  no  means  in  good  humour.  She 
first  shrugged  her  shoulder  at  him,  and  then  she  said  a  bitter 
word  or  two  about  his  'insupportable  tardiness.'  Moon 
neither  apologized  nor  retorted :  he  stood  near  her  quietly, 
as  if  waiting  to  see  whether  she  would  recover  her  temper; 
which  she  did  in  little  more  than  three  minutes,  indicating 
the  change  by  offering  him  her  hand.  Moore  took  it  witii  i 
smile,  half-corrective,  half-grateful :  the  slightest  possiUe 
shake  of  the  head  delicately  marked  the  former  quality;  it 
is  probable  a  gentle  pressure  indicated  the  latter. 

'You  may  sit  where  you  can,  now,  Mr.  Moore,'  said 
Shirley,  also  smiling :  '  you  see  there  is  not  an  inch  of  room 
for  you  here ;  but  I  discern  plenty  of  space  at  Mrs.  Booltby's 
table,  between  Miss  Armitage  and  Miss  Birtwhistle ;  go :  Jolm 
Sykes  will  be  your  vis-&-vis,  and  you  will  sit  with  your  back 
towards  us.' 

Moore,  however,  preferred  lingering  about  where  he  was: 
he  now  and  then  took  a  turn  down  the  long  room,  paosiiig 
in  his  walk  to  interchange  greetings  with  other  gentlemffl 
in  his  own  placeless  predicament ;  but  still  he  came  back  to 
the  magnet,  Shirley,  bringing  with  him,  each  time  he  re- 
turned, observations  it  was  necessary  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 

Meantime,  poor  Sam  Wynne  looked  far  from  comfortaUe: 
his  fair  neighbour,  judging  from  her  movements,  appeared 
in  a  mood  the  most  unquiet  and  unaccommodating :  she  would 
not  sit  still  two  seconds :  she  was  hot ;  she  fanned  hersdf ; 
complained  of  want  of  air  and  space.  She  remarked  As^ 
in  her  opinion,  when  people  had  finished  their  tea  they  ou^^ 
to  leave  the  tables,  and  announced  distinctly  that  she 
expected  to  faint  if  the  present  state  of  things  continued. 
Mr.  Sam  offered  to  accompany  her  into  the  open  air ;  just 
the  way  to  give  her  her  death  of  cold,  she  alleged :  in  short» 
his  post  became  untenable ;  and  having  swallowed  his 
quantum  of  tea,  ho  judged  it  expedient  to  evacuate. 

Moore  should  have  been  at  hand,  whereas  he  was  quite 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room,  deep  in  conference  witb 
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Christopher  Sykes.  A  large  corn-factor,  Timothy  Eamsden, 
Esq.,  happened  to  be  nearer,  and  feeling  himself  tired  of 
standing,  he  advanced  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  Shirley's 
exx>edients  did  not  fail  her :  a  sweep  of  her  scarf  upset  her 
teacup,  its  contents  were  shared  between  the  bench  and  her 
own  satin  dress.  Of  course,  it  became  necessary  to  call  a 
waiter  to  remedy  the  mischief :  Mr.  Eamsden,  a  stout,  puffy 
gentleman,  as  large  in  person  as  he  was  in  property,  held 
aloof  from  the  consequent  commotion.  Shirley,  usually 
almost  culpably  indifferent  to  slight  accidents  affecting  dress, 
&c.,  now  made  a  commotion  that  might  have  become  the 
most  delicate  and  nen^ous  of  her  sex ;  Mr.  Eamsden  opened 
his  mouth,  withdrew  slowly,  and,  as  Miss  Keeldar  again 
intimated  her  intention  to  '  give  way '  and  swoon  on  the  spot, 
he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  beat  a  heavy  retreat. 

Moore  at  last  returned  :  calmly  suveying  the  bustle,  and 
somewhat  quizzically  scanning  Shirley's  enigmatical-looking 
countenance,  he  remarked,  that  in  truth  this  was  the  hottest 
end  of  the  room  ;  that  he  found  a  climate  there  calculated 
to  agree  with  none  but  cool  temperaments  like  his  own ; 
and,  putting  the  waiters,  the  napkins,  the  satin  robe,  the 
whole  turmoil,  in  short,  to  one  side,  he  installed  himself 
where  destiny  evidently  decreed  he  should  sit.  Shirley 
subsided;  her  features  altered  their  hues:  the  raised  knit 
brow  and  inexplicable  curve  of  the  mouth  became  straight 
again:  wilfulness  and  roguery  gave  place  to  other  ex« 
pressions ;  and  all  the  angular  movements  with  which  she 
had  vexed  the  soul  of  Sam  Wynne  were  conjured  to  rest  as 
by  a  charm.  Still,  no  gracious  glance  was  cast  on  Moore : 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  accused  of  giving  her  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  roundly  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  de- 
priving her  of  the  esteem  of  Mr.  Eamsden,  and  the  invaluable 
friendship  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wynne. 

'Wouldn't  have  offended  either  gentleman  for  the 
world,'  she  averred :  *  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
treat  both  with  the  most  respectful  consideration,  and  there, 
owing  to  you,  how  they  have  been  used  I    I  shall  not  be 
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happy  till  I  have  made  it  up :  I  never  am  happy  till  I  am 
friends  with  my  neighbours ;  so  to-morrow  I  must  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Boyd  corn-mill,  soothe  the  miller,  and  praise 
the  grain  ;  and  next  day  I  must  call  at  De  Walden — where 
I  hate  to  go — and  carry  in  my  reticule  half  an  oat-cake  to 
give  to  Mr.  Sam's  favourite  pointers.' 

'  You  know  the  surest  path  to  the  heart  of  each  swain,  I 
doubt  not,'  said  Moore  quietly.  He  looked  very  content  to 
have  at  last  secured  his  present  place ;  but  he  made  no  fine 
speech  expressive  of  gratification,  and  ofifered  no  apology  for 
the  trouble  he  had  given.  His  phlegm  became  him  wonder- 
fully :  it  made  him  look  handsomer,  he  was  so  composed : 
it  made  his  vicinage  pleasant,  it  was  so  peace-restoring. 
You  would  not  have  thought,  to  look  at  him,  that  he  was  a 
poor,  struggling  man  seated  beside  a  rich  woman;  the 
calm  of  equality  stilled  his  aspect :  perhaps  that  calm,  UXH 
reigned  in  his  soul.  Now  and  then,  from  the  way  in  which 
he  looked  down  on  Miss  Keeldar  as  he  addressed  her,  you 
would  have  fancied  his  station  towered  above  hers  as  much 
as  his  stature  did.  Almost  stern  lights  sometimes  crossed 
his  brow  and  gleamed  in  his  eyes :  their  conversation  had 
become  animated,  though  it  was  confined  to  a  low  key :  she 
was  urging  him  with  questions — evidently,  he  refused  to  her 
curiosity  all  the  gratification  it  demanded.  She  sought  his 
eye  once  with  hers :  you  read,  in  its  soft  yet  eager  ex- 
pression, that  it  solicited  clearer  replies.  Moore  smiled 
pleasantly,  but  his  lips  continued  sealed.  Then  she  was 
piqued  and  turned  away,  but  he  recalled  her  attention  in  two 
minutes  :  he  seemed  making  promises,  which  he  soothed  her 
into  accepting,  in  lieu  of  information. 

It  appeared  that  the  heat  of  the  room  did  not  suit  Miss 
Helstone :  she  grew  paler  and  paler  as  the  process  of  tea- 
making  was  protracted.  The  moment  thanks  were  returned, 
she  quitted  the  table,  and  hastened  to  follow  her  cousin 
Hortense,  who,  with  Miss  Mann,  had  already  sought  the 
open  air.  Bobert  Moore  had  risen  when  she  did — perhaps 
he  meant  to  speak  to  her ;  but  there  was  yet  a  parting  wocd 
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0  exchange  with  Miss  Eeeldax,   and  while  it  was  being 
ittered,  Caroline  had  vanished 

Hortense  received  her  former  pupil  with  a  demeanour  of 
more  dignity  than  warmth  :  she  had  been  seriously  offended 
by  Mr.  Helstone's  proceedings,  and  had  all  along  considered 
Caroline  to  blame,  in  obeying  her  uncle  too  literally. 

'  You  are  a  very  great  stranger/  she  said,  austerely,  as 
her  pupil  held  and  pressed  her  hand.  The  pupil  knew  her 
too  well  to  remonstrate  or  complain  of  coldness ;  she  let 
the  punctilious  whim  pass,  sure  that  her  natural  bonti  (I 
use  this  French  word,  because  it  expresses  just  what  I 
mean;  neither  goodness  nor  good  nature,  but  something 
between  the  two)  would  presently  get  the  upper-hand.  It 
did:  Hortense  had  no  sooner  examined  her  face  well,  and 
observed  the  change  its  somewhat  wasted  features  betrayed, 
than  her  mien  softened.  Kissing  her  on  both  cheeks,  she 
ttked  anxiously  after  her  health :  Caroline  answered  gaily. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  her  lot  to  undergo  a  long  cross- 
examination,  followed  by  an  endless  lecture  on  this  head, 
had  not  Miss  Mann  called  off  the  attention  of  the  questioner, 
by  requesting  to  be  conducted  home.  The  poor  invalid  was 
^ady  fatigued :  her  weariness  made  her  cross — too  cross 
^ost  to  speak  to  CaroHne :  and  besides,  that  young 
person's  white  dress  and  lively  look  were  displeasing  in  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Mann :  the  everyday  garb  of  brown  stuff  or 
giay  gingham,  and  the  everyday  air  of  melancholy,  suited 
*he  solitary  spinster  better :  she  would  hardly  know  her 
young  friend  to-night  and  quitted  her  with  a  cool  noi 
Hortense  having  promised  to  accompany  her  home,  they 
departed  together. 

Caroline  now  looked  round  for  Shirley.  She  saw  the 
i*inbow  scarf  and  purple  dress  in  the  centre  of  a  throng  of 
bodies,  all  well  known  to  herself,  but  all  of  the  order  whom 
she  systematically  avoided  whenever  avoidance  was  possible, 
^yerat  some  moments  than  at  others,  she  felt  just  now  no 
eourage  at  all  to  join  this  company  :  she  could  not,  however, 
B^d  alone  where  all  others  went  in  pairs  or  parties,  so 
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she  approached  a  group  of  her  own  scholars,  great  girls,  or 
rather  young  women,  who  were  standing  watching  some 
hundreds  of  the  younger  children  playing  at  blind-man's- 
buff. 

Miss  Helstone  knew  these  girls  liked  her,  yet  she  was  shy 
even  with  them  out  of  school :  they  were  not  more  in  awe 
of  her  than  she  of  them  :  she  drew  near  them  now,  rather  to 
find  protection  in  their  company  than  to  patronize  them  with 
her  presence.  By  some  instinct  they  knew  her  weakness, 
and  with  natural  politeness  they  respected  it.  Her  know- 
ledge commanded  their  esteem  when  she  taught  them  ;  her 
gentleness  attracted  their  regard;  and  because  she  was 
what  they  considered  wise  and  good  when  on  duty  they 
kindly  overlooked  her  evident  timidity  when  off :  they  did 
not  take  advantage  of  it.  Peasant  girls  as  they  were,  they 
had  too  much  of  her  own  English  sensibility  to  be  goilty  of 
the  coarse  error  :  they  stood  round  her  still,  civil,  friendly, 
receiving  her  slight  smiles,  and  rather  hurried  efforts  to 
converse,  with  good  feeling  and  good  breeding:  the  lasl 
quality  being  the  result  of  the  first,  which  soon  set  her  at  her 
ease. 

Mr.  Sam  Wynne  coming  up  with  great  haste  to  insist  on 
the  elder  girls  joining  in  the  game  as  well  as  the  yonnger 
ones,  Caroline  was  again  left  alone.  She  was  meditating  a 
quiet  retreat  to  the  house,  when  Shirley,  perceiving  from  abr 
her  isolation,  hastened  to  her  side. 

'  Let  us  go  to  the  top  of  the  fields,'  she  said :  '  I  know 
you  don't  like  crowds,  Caroline.' 

*  But  it  will  be  depriving  you  of  a  pleasure,  Shirley,  to 
take  you  from  all  these  fine  people,  who  court  your  society 
so  assiduously,  and  to  whom  you  can,  without  art  or  effort, 
make  yourself  so  pleasant.' 

*Not  quite  without  effort:  I  am  already  tired  of  the 
exertio!! :  it  is  but  insipid  barren  work,  talking  and  laughing 
with  the  good  gentlefolks  of  Briarfield.  I  have  been  looking 
out  for  your  white  dress  for  the  last  ten  minutes  :  I  like  to 
watch  those  I  love  in  a  crowd,  and  to  compare  them  with 
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Hers :  I  have  th^s  compared  you.  You  resemble  none  of 
e  rest,  Lina:  there  are  some  prettier  faces  than  yours 
3re;  you  are  not  a  model-beauty  like  Harriet  Sykes,  for 
stance;  beside  her,  your  person  appears  almost  insignifi- 
fcnt ;  but  you  look  agreeable — you  look  reflectiye — ^you  look 
'hat  I  call  interesting.' 

'  Hush,  Shirley  I     You  flatter  me.' 
*  I  don't  wonder  that  your  scholars  like  you.* 
'Nonsense,  Shirley  :  talk  of  something  else.' 
'  We  will  talk  of  Moore,  then,  and  we  will  watch  him :  I 
&ee  him  even  now.' 

'Where?'  And  as  Caroline  asked  the  question,  she 
looked  not  over  the  fields,  but  into  Miss  Eeeldar's  eyes,  as 
Was  her  wont  whenever  Shirley  mentioned  any  object  she 
descried  afar.  Her  friend  had  quicker  vision  than  herself ; 
&Dd  CaroHne  seemed  to  think  that  the  secret  of  her  eagle 
&cateDess  might  be  read  in  her  dark  gray  irids :  or  rather, 
perhaps,  she  only  sought  guidance  by  the  direction  of  those 
discriminating  and  brilliant  spheres. 

'There  is  Moore,*  said  Shirley,  pointing  right  across  the 
wide  field  where  a  thousand  children  were  playing,  and  now 
nearly  a  thousand  adult  spectators  walking  about.  *  There — 
^  you  miss  the  tall  stature  and  straight  port  ?  He  looks 
•Daidst  the  set  that  surround  him  Hke  Eliab  amongst 
humbler  shepherds — like  Saul  in  a  war-council :  and  a  war- 
^OfxacH  it  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.' 

'Why  so,  Shirley  ? '  asked  CaroHne,  whose  eye  had  at  last 
^ught  the  object  it  sought.  '  Bobert  is  just  now  speaking 
^  my  uncle,  and  they  are  shaking  hands ;  they  are  then 
^^nciled.' 

'Beconciled  not  without  good  reason,  depend  on  it : 
snaking  common  cause  against  some  common  foe.  And 
^hy,  think  you,  are  Messrs.  Wynne  and  Sykes,  and 
^^tage  and  Bamsden,  gathered  in  such  a  close  circle 
i^und  them  ?  And  why  is  Malone  beckoned  to  join  them  ? 
^ere  he  is  summoned,  be  sure  a  strong  arm  is  needed.' 
Shirley,  as  she  watched,  grew  restless :  her  eyes  flashed. 
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'  They  won't  trust  me/  she  said :  '  that  is  always  the 
way  when  it  comes  to  the  point.' 

'  What  about  ? ' 

'  Cannot  you  feel?  There  is  some  mystery  afloat :  some 
event  is  expected;  some  preparation  is  to  be  made,  I  am 
certain :  I  saw  it  all  in  Mr.  Moore's  manner  this  eyening : 
he  was  excited,  yet  hard.' 

'  Hard  to  you,  Shirley  ! ' 

'Yes,  to  me.  He  often  is  hard  to  me.  We  seldom 
converse  t6te-&-tdte,  but  I  am  made  to  feel  that  the  basis  of 
his  character  is  not  of  eider-down.' 

'  Yet  he  seemed  to  talk  to  you  softly.' 

*  Did  he  not  ?  Very  gentle  tones  and  quiet  manner ; 
yet  the  man  is  peremptory  and  secret :  his  secrecy  vexes 
me.' 

*  Yes — Robert  is  secret.' 

'  Which  he  has  scarcely  a  right  to  be  with  me ;  especially 
as  he  conmienced  by  giving  me  his  confidence.  Having 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  that  confidence,  it  ought  not  to  be 
withdrawn  :  but  I  suppose  I  am  not  considered  iron-scaled 
enough  to  be  trusted  in  a  crisis.' 

'  He  fears,  probably,  to  occasion  you  uneasiness.' 

*  An  unnecessary  precaution  :  I  am  of  elastic  materials, 
not  soon  crushed ;  he  ought  to  know  that :  but  the  man  is 
proud :  he  has  his  faults,  say  what  you  will,  Lina.  Observe 
how  engaged  that  group  appear  :  they  do  not  know  we  are 
watching  them.' 

'  If  we  keep  on  the  alert,  Shirley,  we  shall  perhaps  find 
the  clue  to  their  secret. 

'There  will  be  some  unusual  movements  erelong — 
perhaps  to-morrow — possibly  to-night.  But  my  eyes  and 
ears  are  wide  open :  Mr.  Moore,  you  shall  be  under  surveil- 
lance.   Be  you  vigilant  also,  Lina.' 

*  I  will :  Robert  is  going,  I  saw  him  turn — I  believe  he 
noticed  us — they  are  shaking  hands.' 

'  Shaking  hands,  with  emphasis,'  added  Shirley ;  '  as  if 
they  were  ratifying  some  solemn  league  and  covenant.' 
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They  saw  Bobert  quit  the  group,  pass  through  a  gate, 
and  disappear. 

'  And  he  has  not  bid  us  good-by/  murmured  Caroline. 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  her  lips,  when  she  tried 
by  a  smile  to  deny  the  confession  of  disappointment  they 
seemed  to  imply.  An  unbidden  suffusion  for  one  moment 
both  softened  and  brightened  her  eyes. 

*  Oh,  that  is  soon  remedied ! '  exclaimed  Shirley.  *  We'll 
make  him  bid  us  good-by.' 

'Make  him!  That  is  not  the  same  thing,'  was  the 
answer. 

'  It  shcUl  be  the  same  thing.' 

*  But  he  is  gone :  you  can't  overtake  him.' 

*  I  know  a  shorter  way  than  that  he  has  taken :  we  will 
intercept  him.' 

'  But,  Shirley,  I  would  rather  not  go.' 

Caroline  said  this  as  Miss  Keeldar  seized  her  arm,  and 
hurried  her  down  the  fields.  It  was  vain  to  contend : 
nothing  was  so  wilful  as  Shirley,  when  she  took  a  whim  into 
her  head :  Carohne  foimd  herself  out  of  sight  of  the  crowd 
almost  before  she  was  aware,  and  ushered  into  a  narrow 
shady  spot,  embowered  above  with  hawthorns,  and  enamelled 
under  foot  with  daisies.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  evening 
sun  chequering  the  turf,  nor  was  she  sensible  of  the  pure 
incense  exhaling  at  this  hour  from  tree  and  plant ;  she  only 
heard  the  wicket  opening  at  one  end,  and  knew  Eobert  was 
approaching.  The  long  sprays  of  the  hawthorns,  shooting 
out  before  them,  served  as  a  screen ;  they  saw  him  before 
he  observed  them.  At  a  glance  Caroline  perceived  that  his 
social  hilarity  was  gone :  he  had  left  it  behind  him  in  the 
joy-echoing  fields  round  the  school;  what  remained  now 
was  his  dark,  quiet,  business  countenance.  As  Shirley  had 
said,  a  certain  hardness  characterised  his  air,  while  his  eye 
was  excited,  but  austere.  So  much  the  worse-timed  was 
the  present  freak  of  Shirley's :  if  he  had  looked  disposed 
for  holiday  mirth,  it  would  not  have  mattered  much,  but 
now 
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'I  told  yon  not  to  oome,'  said  Oaroline,  8(»newbt 
bitterly,  to  her  friend.  She  seemed  truly  perturbed :  to  be 
intruded  on  Bobert  thus,  against  her  will  and  his  expecta- 
tion, and  when  he  evidently  would  rather  not  be  delayed, 
keenly  annoyed  her.  It  did  not  annoy  Miss  Eeeldar  in  the 
least:  she  stepped  forward  and  faced  her  tenant,  barriiig 
his  way : — *  You  omitted  to  bid  us  good-by/  she  said. 

'Omitted  to  bid  you  good-by!  Where  did  you  oome 
from  ?  Are  you  fairies  ?  I  left  two  like  you,  one  in  purple 
and  one  in  white,  standing  at  the  top  of  a  bank,  four  fidds 
o£f,  but  a  minute  ago/ 

'You  left  us  there  and  find  us  here.  We  have  been 
watching  you;  and  shall  watch  you  still:  you  must  be 
questioned  one  day,  but  not  now :  at  present,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  say  good-night,  and  then  pass.' 

Moore  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  without  unbending 
his  aspect.  '  Days  of  fdte  have  their  privileges,  and  so  hare 
days  of  hazard,'  observed  he,  gravely. 

'  Come — don't  moraUze  :  say  good-night,  and  pass,'  mged 
Shirley. 

'  Must  I  say  good-night  to  you.  Miss  Keeldar  ? 

'Yes,  and  to  Caroline  likewise.  It  is  nothing  new,  I 
hope :  you  have  bid  us  both  good-night  before.' 

He  took  her  hand,  held  it  in  one  of  his,  and  covered  i^ 
with  the  other  :  he  looked  down  at  her  gravely,  kindly,  yet» 
commandingly.  The  heiress  could  not  make  this  man  hexr 
subject:  in  his  gaze  on  her  bright  face  there  was  no 
servility,  hardly  homage ;  but  there  was  interest  and  a&o— 
tion,  heightened  by  another  feeling :  something  in  his  ton^ 
when  he  spoke,  as  well  as  in  his  words,  marked  that  la&^ 
sentiment  to  be  gratitude. 

'  Your  debtor  bids  you  good-night  I — May  you  refl*^ 
safely  and  serenely  till  morning.' 

'And  you,  Mr.  Moore, — what  are  you  going  to  do? 
What  have  you  been  saying  to  Mr.  Helstone,  with  whom  I 
saw  you  shake  hands  ?  Why  did  all  those  gentlemen  gather 
round  you  ?    Put  away  reserve  for  once  :  be  frank  with  loe^ 
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'Who  can  resist  you?  I  will  be  frank:  to-morrow,  if 
there  is  anything  to  relate,  yon  shall  hear  it/ 

'  Just  now/  pleaded  Shirley :  '  don't  procrastinate.' 

*  But  I  could  only  tell  half  a  tale ;  and  my  time  is 
lindted, — ^I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare:  hereafter  I  will 
make  amends  for  delay  by  candour/ 

'  But  are  you  going  home  ? ' 

*Yes/ 

'  Not  to  leave  it  any  more  to-night  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.    At  present,  farewell  to  both  of  you ! ' 
He  would  have  taken  GaroUne's  hand  and  joined  it  in 

the  same  clasp  in  which  he  held  Shirley's,  but  somehow  it 
was  not  ready  for  him ;  she  had  withdrawn  a  few  steps 
apart :  her  answer  to  Moore's  adieu  was  only  a  slight  bend 
of  the  head,  and  a  gentle,  serious  smile.  He  sought  no  more 
oordial  token :  again  he  said  '  Farewell ! '  and  quitted  them 
both. 

'  There ! — it  is  over  I '  said  Shirley,  when  he  was  gone. 
*  We  have  made  him  bid  us  good-night,  and  yet  not  lost 
ground  in  his  esteem,  I  think,  Gary.' 

*  I  hope  not,'  was  the  brief  reply. 

'I  consider  you  very  timid  and  undemonstrative,'  re- 
marked Miss  Keeldar.  '  Why  did  you  not  give  Moore  your 
hand  when  he  offered  you  his  ?  He  is  your  cousin  :  you  like 
him.    Aife  you  ashamed  to  let  him  perceive  your  affection  ?  ' 

'  He  perceives  all  of  it  that  interests  him :  no  need  to 
make  a  display  of  feeUng.' 

*  You  are  laconic :  you  would  be  stoical  if  you  could.  Is 
love,  in  your  eyes,  a  crime,  Caroline  ? ' 

*  Love,  a  crime ! '  No,  Shirley — love  is  a  divine  virtue ; 
but  why  drag  that  word  into  the  conversation?  It  is 
singularly  irrelevant ! ' 

'  Good  I '  pronounced  Shirley. 

The  two  girls  paced  the  green  lane  in  silence.  Caroline 
first  resumed. 

'  Obtrusiveness  is  a  crime  ;  forwardness  is  a  crime ;  and 
both  disgust :  but  love  I — no  purest  angel  need  blush  to  lovo  ^ 
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And  when  I  see  or  hear  either  man  or  woman  couple  shame 
with  love,  I  know  their  minds  are  coarse,  their  associatioDS 
debased.  Many  who  think  themselves  refined  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  on  whose  lips  the  word  "'vulgarity "  is  for 
ever  hovering,  cannot  mention  "  love  "  without  betraying 
their  own  innate  and  imbecile  degradation :  it  is  a  low  fed- 
ing  in  their  estimation,  connected  only  with  low  ideas  for 
them.' 

'  You  describe  three-fourths  of  the  world,  Caroline.' 

*  They  are  cold — they  are  Qowardly — they  are  stupid  on 
the  subject,  Shirley !  They  never  loved — they  never  were 
loved  ! ' 

*  Thou  art  right,  Lina !  And  in  their  dense  ignorance 
they  blaspheme  living  fire,  seraph-brought  from  a  divine 
altar.* 

*  They  confound  it  with  sparks  mounting  from  Tophetl' 
The  sudden  and  joyous  clash  of  bells  here  stopped  the 

dialogue  by  summoning  all  to  the  church. 


CHAPTEB  XVm 

WHICH    THE    GENTEEL    BEADER    IS    BEOOMMENDED    TO    SKIP, 
LOW  PERSONS  BEING   HEBE   INTRODUCED 

Thb  evening  was  still  and  warm ;  close  and  sultry  it  even 
promised  to  become.  Bound  the  descending  sun  the  clouds 
glowed  purple  :  summer  tints,  rather  Indian  than  English, 
suffused  the  horizon,  and  cast  rosy  reflections  on  hill-side, 
honse-front,  tree-bole;  on  winding  road,  and  undulating 
pasture-ground.  The  two  girls  came  down  from  the  fields 
slowly :  by  the  time  they  reached  the  churchyard  the  bells 
were  hushed ;  the  multitudes  were  gathered  into  the  church : 
the  whole  scene  was  solitary. 

*  How  pleasant  and  calm  it  is  1 '  said  Caroline. 

*  And  how  hot  it  will  be  in  the  church !  *  responded 
Shirley ;  *  and  what  a  dreary  long  speech  Dr.  Boultby  will 
make  I  and  how  the  curates  will  hammer  over  their  prepared 
orations !     For  my  part,  I  would  rather  not  enter.' 

*  But  my  uncle  will  be  angry,  if  he  observes  our 
absence.' 

*  I  will  bear  the  brunt  of  his  wrath  :  he  will  not  devour 
me.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  his  pungent  speech.  I  know 
it  will  be  all  sense  for  the  Church,  and  all  causticity  for 
Schism :  he'll  not  forget  the  battle  of  Boyd-lane.  I  shall  be 
sorry  also  to  deprive  you  of  Mr.  Hall's  sincere  friendly 
homily,  with  all  its  racy  Yorkshireisms ;  but  here  I  must 
stay.  The  gray  church  and  grayer  tombs  look  divine  with 
this  crimson  gleam  on  them.  Nature  is  now  at  her  evening 
prayers :  she  is  kneeling  before  those  red  hills.  I  see  her 
prostrate  on  the  great  steps  of  her  altar,  praying  for  a  fair 
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night  for  mariners  at  sea,  for  travellers  in  deserts,  for  Iambs 
on  moors,  and  unfledged  birds  in  woods.     Caroline,  I  see 
her !  and  I  will  tell  you  what  she  is  like :  she  is  like  what 
Eve  was  when  she  and  Adam  stood  alone  on  earth.' 
'  And  that  is  not  Milton's  Eve,  Shirley.' 

*  Milton's  Eve  I  Milton's  Eve  I  I  repeat.  No,  by  iba 
pure  Mother  of  God,  she  is  not  t  Gary,  we  are  alone :  ^ 
may  speak  what  we  think.  Milton  was  great;  bnt^vashe 
good?  His  brain  was  right;  how  was  his  heart?  He  saw 
heaven  :  he  looked  down  on  helL  He  saw  Satan,  and  Sin 
his  daughter,  and  Death  their  horrible  ofispring.  Angeb 
serried  before  him  their  battalions :  the  long  lines  d 
adamantine  shields  flashed  back  on  his  blind  eyeballs  the 
unutterable  splendour  of  heaven.  Devils  gathered  their 
legions  in  his  sight:  their  dim,  discrowned,  and  tarnished 
armies  passed  rank  and  file  before  him.  Milton  tried  to  see 
the  first  woman ;  but,  Gary,  he  saw  her  not.' 

'  You  are  bold  to  say  so,  Shirley.' 
'  Not  more  bold  than  faithful.  It  was  his  cook  that  he 
saw ;  or  it  was  Mrs.  Gill,  as  I  have  seen  her,  making  custards, 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  cool  dairy,  with  rose-trees  and 
nasturtiums  about  the  latticed  window,  preparing  a  cold 
collation  for  the  rectors, — preserves,  and  "  dulcet  creams"— 
puzzled 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best ; 
What  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well-joined,  inelegant ;  bat  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change.' 

'All  very  well  too,  Shirley.' 

'  I  would  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  first  men  of  the 
earth  were  Titans,  and  that  Eve  was  their  mother :  from 
her  sprang  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus;  she  bore  Prome- 
theus  ' 

*  Pagan  that  you  are  I  what  does  that  signify?  * 

*I  say,  there  wer^e  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days: 
giants  that  strove  to  scale  heaven.  The  first  woman's  breast 
that  heaved  with  life  on  this  world  yielded  the  daring  which 
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could  contend  with  Omnipotence :  the  strength  which  could 
bear  a  thousand  years  of  bondage, — the  vitality  which  could 
feed  that  vtdture  death  through  uncounted  ages, — the  un- 
exhausted life  and  uncorrupted  excellence,  sisters  to  im- 
mortality, which,  after  millenniums  of  crimes,  struggles, 
and  woes,  could  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  Messiah.  The 
first  woman  was  heaven-bom :  vast  was  the  heart  whence 
gushed  the  well-spring  of  the  blood  of  nations ;  and  grand 
the  undegenerate  head  where  rested  the  consort-crown  of 
creation.' 

'  She  coveted  an  apple,  and  was  cheated  by  a  snake :  but 
you  have  got  such  a  hash  of  Scripture  and  mythology  into 
your  head  that  there  is  no  making  any  sense  of  you.  You 
have  not  yet  told  me  what  you  saw  kneeling  on  those  hills.' 

•I  saw — I  now  see — a  woman-Titan:  her  robe  of  blue 
air  spreads  to  the  outskirts  of  the  heath,  where  yonder  flock 
is  grazing ;  a  veil  white  as  an  avalanche  sweeps  from  her 
head  to  her  feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame  on  its 
borders.  Under  her  breast  I  see  her  zone,  purple  Uke  that 
horizon :  through  its  blush  shines  the  star  of  evening.  Her 
steady  eyes  I  cannot  picture ;  they  are  clear — they  are  deep 
as  lakes — they  are  lifted  and  full  of  worship — they  tremble 
with  the  softness  of  love  and  the  lustre  of  prayer.  Her 
forehead  has  the  expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is  paler  than  the 
early  moon,  risen  long  before  dark  gathers  :  she  reclines  her 
bosom  on  the  ridge  of  Stilbro'  Moor ;  her  mighty  hands  are 
joined  beneath  it.  So  kneeUng,  face  to  face  she  speaks  with 
God.    That  Eve  is  Jehovah's  daughter,  as  Adam  was  his  son.' 

*  She  is  very  vague  and  visionary  !  Come,  Shirley,  we 
oaght  to  go  into  church.' 

*  Caroline,  I  will  not :  I  will  stay  out  here  with  my 
mother  Eve,  in  these  days  called  Nature.  I  love  her — 
undying,  mighty  being  I  Heaven  may  have  faded  from  her 
brow  when  she  fell  in  paradise ;  but  all  that  is  glorious  on 
earth  shines  there  still.  She  is  taking  me  to  her  bosom,  and 
showing  me  her  heart.  Hush,  Caroline  1  you  will  see  her 
and  feel  as  I  do,  if  we  are  both  silent.' 
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'  I  will  humour  your  whim ;  but  you  will  begin  taUdiig 
again,  ere  ten  minutes  are  over.' 

Miss  Keeldar,  on  whom  the  soft  excitement  of  the  warm 
summer  evening  seemed  working  with  unwonted  power, 
leaned  against  an  upright  headstone :  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  deep>buming  west,  and  sank  into  a  pleasurable  trance. 
Caroline,  going  a  little  apart,  paced  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
Hector}'  garden-wall,  dreaming,  too,  in  her  way.  Shirley 
had  mentioned  the  word  '  mother : '  that  word  suggested  to 
Cai'oline's  imagination  not  the  mighty  and  mjrstioal  parent 
of  Shirley's  visions,  but  a  gentle  human  form — ^the  form  she 
ascribed  to  her  own  mother ;  unknown,  unloved,  but  not 
unlonged  for. 

'  Oh,  that  the  day  would  come  when  she  would  reman- 
her  her  child !  Oh,  that  I  might  know  her,  and  knowing, 
love  her !  * 

Such  was  her  aspiration. 

The  longing  of  her  childhood  filled  her  soul  again.  The 
desire  which  many  a  night  had  kept  her  awake  in  her  oib, 
and  which  fear  of  its  fallacy  had  of  late  years  almost 
extinguished,  relit  suddenly,  and  glowed  warm  in  her  heart: 
that  her  mother  might  come  some  happy  day,  and  send  for 
her  to  her  presence — look  upon  her  fondly  with  loving  eyes, 
and  say  to  her  tenderly  in  a  sweet  voice  : — *  Caroline,  my 
child,  I  have  a  home  for  you  :  you  shall  live  with  me.  All 
the  love  you  have  needed,  and  not  tasted,  from  in&noy, 
I  have  saved  for  you  carefully.  Come  1  it  shall  cherish  yon 
now.' 

A  noise  on  the  road  roused  Caroline  from  her  filial 
hopes,  and  Shirley  from  her  Titan  \'isions.  They  listenei 
and  heard  the  tramp  of  horses :  they  looked,  and  saw  a 
glitter  through  the  trees :  they  caught  through  the  foliage 
glimpses  of  martial  scarlet ;  helm  shone,  plume  waved.  Silent 
and  orderly,  six  soldiers  rode  softly  by. 

*The  same  we  saw  this  afternoon,*  whispered  Shiriey: 
'  they  have  been  halting  somewhere  till  now.  They  wish 
to  be  as  little  noticed  as  possible,  and  are  seeking  their 
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rendezvous  at  this  quiet  hour,  while  the  people  are  at 
church.  Did  I  not  say  we  should  see  unusual  things  ere 
long?' 

Scarcely  were  sight  and  sound  of  the  soldiers  lost,  when 
another  and  somewhat  di£ferent  disturbance  broke  the  night- 
hush— a  child's  impatient  scream.  They  looked :  a  man 
issued  from  the  church,  carrying  in  his  arms  an  infant — 
a  robust,  ruddy  little  boy,  of  some  two  years  old — roaring 
with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs :  he  had  probably  just 
awaked  from  a  church-sleep  :  two  little  girls,  of  nine  and  ten, 
followed.  The  influence  of  the  fresh  air,  and  the  attraction 
of  some  flowers  gathered  from  a  'grave,  soon  quieted  the 
child ;  the  man  sat  down  with  him,  dandling  him  on  his  knee 
as  tenderly  as  any  woman ;  the  two  girls  took  their  places 
one  on  each  side. 

*  Good-evening,  William,'  said  Shirley,  after  due  scrutiny 
of  the  man.  He  had  seen  her  before,  and  apparently  was 
waiting  to  be  recognised ;  he  now  took  o£f  his  hat,  and 
grinned  a  smile  of  pleasure.  He  was  a  rough-headed,  hard- 
featured  personage,  not  old,  but  very  weather-beaten;  his 
attire  was  decent  and  clean,  that  of  his  children  singularly 
neat ;  it  was  our  old  friend  Farren.  The  young  ladies 
approached  him. 

*  You  are  not  going  into  the  church  ? '  he  inquired,  gazing 
at  them  complacently,  yet  with  a  mixture  of  bashfulness  in 
his  look :  a  sentiment  not  by  any  means  the  result  of  awe 
of  their  station,  but  only  of  appreciation  of  their  elegance 
and  youth.  Before  gentlemen — such  as  Moore  or  Helstone, 
for  instance — William  was  often  a  little  dogged ;  with 
proud  or  insolent  ladies,  too,  he  was  quite  unmanageable, 
sometimes  very  resentful ;  but  he  was  most  sensible  of,  most 
tractable  to,  good-humour  and  civility.  His  nature — a 
stubborn  one — was  repelled  by  inflexibility  in  other  natures ; 
for  which  reason,  he  had  never  been  able  to  like  his  former 
master,  Moore  ;  and,  unconscious  of  that  gentleman's  good 
opinion  of  himself,  and  of  the  service  he  had  secretly 
rendered  him  in  recommending  him  as  gardener  to  Mr. 
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Yorke,  and  by  this  means  to  other  familiefl  in  ihen^ghbour- 
hood,  he  continued  to  harbour  a  grudge  against  his  austerity. 
Latterly,  he  had  often  worked  at  Fieldhead ;  Miss  Eeeldftr's 
frank,  hospitable  manners  were  perfectly  oharming  to  him. 
Caroline  he  had  known  from  her  childhood :  unconscioiuly, 
she  was  his  ideal  of  a  lady.  Her  gentle  mien,  step,  gestures, 
her  grace  of  person  and  attire,  moved  some  artist  fibres 
about  his  peasant-heart :  he  had  a  pleasure  in  looking  at 
her,  as  he  had  in  examjining  rare  flowers,  or  in  seetng 
pleasant  landscapes.  Both  the  ladies  liked  William :  it  ym 
their  delight  to  lend  him  books,  to  give  him  plants ;  and  they 
preferred  his  conversation  far  before  that  of  many  coarse, 
hard,  pretentious  people,  immeasurably  higher  in  station. 

'Who  was  speaking,  William,  when  you  came  out?' 
asked  Shirley. 

*  A  gentleman  ye  set  a  deal  of  store  on.  Miss  Shirley— Mr. 
Donne.' 

*  You  look  knowing,  William.  How  did  you  find  out  my 
regard  for  Mr.  Donne  ?  * 

*  Ay,  Miss  Shirley,  there's  a  gleg  light  i'  your  een  some- 
times which  betrays  you.  You  look  raight  down  scornful 
sometimes,  when  Mr.  Donne  is  by.' 

*  Do  you  like  him  yourself,  William  ? ' 

'  Me  ?  I'm  stalled  o'  t'  curates,  and  so  is  t'  wife :  they've 
no  manners ;  they  talk  to  poor  folk  fair  as  if  they  thought 
they  were  beneath  them.  They're  alius  magnifying  their 
office :  it  is  a  pity  but  their  office  could  magnify  them ;  but 
it  does  nought  o'  t'  soart.     I  fair  hate  pride.' 

*  But  you  are  proud  in  your  own  way  yourself,'  interposed 
Caroline  :  *  you  are  what  you  call  house-proud ;  you  like  to 
have  everything  handsome  about  you :  sometimes  you  kxi 
as  if  you  were  almost  too  proud  to  take  your  wages.  When 
you  were  out  of  work,  you  were  too  proud  to  get  anything  on 
credit ;  but  for  your  children,  I  beUeve  you  would  rather 
have  starved  than  gone  to  the  shops  without  money ;  and 
when  I  wanted  to  give  you  something,  what  a  difficulty  ^ 
had  in  making  you  take  it  I ' 
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'  It  is  partly  tme,  Miss  Caroline :  ony  day  I*d  rather  give 
than  take,  especially  from  sich  as  ye.  Look  at  t'  difference 
between  us :  ye're  a  little,  young,  slender  lass,  and  I*m  a 
great  strong  man :  I'm  rather  more  nor  twice  your  age.  It 
is  not  my  part  then,  I  think,  to  tak'  fro'  ye — to  he  under 
obligations  (as  they  say)  to  ye ;  and  that  day  ye  came  to  our 
house,  and  called  me  to  t'  door,  and  offered  me  five  shillings, 
which  I  doubt  ye  could  ill  spare, — for  ye've  no  fortin*,  I 
know, — that  day  I  war  fair  a  rebel — a  radical — an  insurrec- 
tionist ;  and  ye  made  me  so.  I  thought  it  shameful  that, 
willing  and  able  as  I  was  to  work,  I  suld  be  i'  such  a  condi- 
tion that  a  young  cratur  about  the  age  o'  my  own  eldest  lass 
suld  think  it  needful  to  come  and  offer  me  her  bit  o'  brass.' 

*  I  suppose  you  were  angry  with  me,  WiUiam  ? ' 

'  I  almost  was,  in  a  way ;  but  I  forgave  ye  varry  soon  : 
ye  meant  well.  Ay,  I  am  proud,  and  so  are  ye ;  but  your 
pride  and  mine  is  t'  raight  mak' — ^what  we  call  i'  Yorkshire, 
clean  pride — such  as  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Donne  knows 
nought  about :  theirs  is  mucky  pride.  Now,  I  shall  teach  my 
lasses  to  be  as  proud  as  Miss  Shirley  there,  and  my  lads  to 
be  as  proud  as  mysel'n ;  but  I  dare  ony  o'  'em  to  be  like  t' 
curates  :  I'd  lick  Uttle  Michael,  if  I  seed  him  show  any  signs 
o'  that  feeling.' 

*  What  is  the  difference,  William  ? ' 

*  Ye  know  t'  difference  weel  enow,  but  ye  want  me  to  get 
agate  o'  talking.  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Donne  is  almost  too 
proud  to  do  aught  for  theirsel'n  ;  we  are  almost  too  proud  to 
let  anybody  do  aught  for  us.  T'  curates  can  hardly  bide  to 
speak  a  ciyil  word  to  them  they  think  beneath  them ;  we  can 
hardly  bide  to  tak'  an  uncivil  word  fro'  them  that  thinks 
themsel'n  aboon  us.' 

*  Now,  William,  be  humble  enough  to  tell  me  truly  how 
you  are  getting  on  in  the  world  ?    Are  you  well  off  ? ' 

'Miss  Shirley — I  am  varry  well  off.  Since  I  got  into  t* 
gardening  line,  wi'  Mr.  Yorke's  help,  and  since  Mr.  Hall 
(another  o'  t'  raight  sort)  helped  my  wife  to  set  up  a  bit  of  a 
shop,  I've  nought  to  complain  of.    My  family  has  plenty  to 
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cat  and  plenty  to  wear :  my  pride  makes  me  find  means  to 
save  an  odd  pound  now  and  then  against  rainy  days;  for  I 
think  I'd  die  afore  I'd  come  to  t'  parish :  and  me  and  mine  is 
content ;  but  th'  neighbours  is  poor  yet :  I  see  a  great  detl 
of  distress/ 

*  And,  consequently,  there  is  still  discontent,  I  suppose?' 
inquired  Miss  Keeldar. 

*  Consequently — ye  say  right— con«eguen%.  In  course, 
starving  folk  cannot  be  satisfied  or  settled  folk.  Tiie 
countr}''s  not  in  a  safe  condition ;  I'll  say  so  mich ! ' 

'  But  what  can  be  done  ?  What  more  can  I  do,  for 
instance  ? ' 

*  Do  ? — ye  can  do  naught  mich,  poor  yoimg  lass !  Ye  ve 
gi'en  your  brass :  ye've  done  well.  If  ye  could  transport 
your  tenant,  Mr.  Moore,  to  Botany  Bay,  ye'd  happen  do 
better.     Folks  hate  him.* 

*  William,  for  shame  ! '  exclaimed  Caroline,  warmly.  *K 
folks  do  hate  him,  it  is  to  their  disgrace,  not  his.  Mr.  Moore 
himself  hates  nobody ;  he  only  wants  to  do  his  duty,  and 
maintain  his  rights  :  you  are  ^vrong  to  talk  so  1 ' 

'  I  talk  as  I  think.  He  has  a  cold,  unfeeling  heart,  yond' 
Moore.' 

*  But,'  interposed  Shirley,  '  supposing  Moore  was  driven 
from  the  country',  and  his  mill  razed  to  the  ground,  would 
people  have  more  work  ?  ' 

'  They'd  have  less.  I  know  that,  and  they  know  that; 
and  there  is  many  an  honest  lad  driven  desperate  by  the 
certainty  that  whichever  way  he  turns,  he  cannot  better 
himself,  and  there  is  dishonest  men  plenty  to  guide  them  to 
the  devil :  scoundrels  that  reckons  to  be  the  "  people's  friends," 
and  that  knows  naught  about  the  people,  and  is  as  insincera 
as  Lucifer.  I've  lived  aboon  forty  year  in  the  world,  and  I 
believe  that  **  the  people  "  will  never  have  any  true  friends 
but  theirsel'n,  and  them  two  or  three  good  folk  i'  different 
stations,  that  is  friends  to  all  the  world.  Human  natur', 
taking  it  i'  th'  lump,  is  naught  but  selfishness.  It  is  but 
excessive  few  ;  it  is  but  just  an  exception  here  and  there,  now 
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and  then,  sich  as  ye  two  young  uns  and  me,  that  being  in  a 
different  sphere,  can  understand  t'  one  t'  other,  and  be 
&iends  wi'out  slavishness  o'  one  hand,  or  pride  o'  t'  other. 
Them  that  reckons  to  be  friends  to  a  lower  class  than  their 
own  fro'  political  motives  is  never  to  be  trusted :  they  always 
try  to  make  their  inferiors  tools.  For  my  own  part,  I  will 
neither  be  patronized  nor  misled  for  no  man's  pleasure. 
I've  had  overtures  made  to  me  lately  that  I  saw  wore 
treacherous,  and  I  flimg  'em  back  i'  the  faces  o'  them  that 
offered  'em.' 

*  You  won't  tell  us  what  overtures  ?  ' 

'  I  will  not :  it  would  do  no  good ;  it  would  mak'  no 
difference  :  them  they  concerned  can  look  after  theirsel'n.' 

*  Ay,  we'se  look  after  wersel'n,'  said  another  voice.  Joe 
Scott  had  sauntered  forth  from  the  church  to  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  and  there  he  stood. 

'  I'll  warrant  ye,  Joe,'  observed  William,  smiling. 

*  And  I'll  warrant  my  maister,'  was  the  answer.  '  Young 
ladies,'  continued  Joe,  assuming  a  lordly  air,  *  ye'd  better  go 
into  th'  house.' 

*I  wonder  what  for?'  inquired  Shirley,  to  whom  the 
overlooker's  somewhat  pragmatical  manners  were  familiar, 
and  who  was  often  at  war  with  him  ;  for  Joe,  holding  super- 
cilious theories  about  women  in  general,  resented  greatly,  in 
his  secret  soul,  the  fact  of  his  master  and  his  master's  mill 
being,  in  a  manner,  under  petticoat  government,  and  bad 
felt  as  wormwood  and  gall,  certain  business-visits  of  the 
heiress  to  the  Hollow's  counting-house. 

'  Because  there  is  naught  agate  that  fits  women  to  be 
consarned  in.' 

*  Indeed !  There  is  prayer  and  preaching  agate  in  that 
church  ;  are  we  not  concerned  in  that  ?  ' 

*  Ye  have  been  present  neither  at  the  prayer  nor  preaching, 
ma'am,  if  I  have  observed  aright.  What  I  alluded  to  was 
politics  :  William  Farren,  here,  was  touching  on  that  subject, 
if  I'm  not  mista'en.' 

*  Well,  what  then  ?    Politics  are  our  habitual  study,  Joe. 
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Do  you  know  I  see  a  newspaper  every  day,  and  two  of  a 
Sunday  ? ' 

*  I  should  think  you'll  read  the  marriages,  probably,  Miss, 
and  the  murders,  and  the  accidents,  and  sich  like  ?  ' 

'  I  read  the  leading  articles,  Joe,  and  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence, and  I  look  over  the  market  prices  :  in  short,  I  read 
just  what  gentlemen  read.* 

Joe  looked  as  if  he  thought  this  talk  was  like  the  chatter- 
ing of  a  pie.    He  replied  to  it  by  a  disdainful  silence. 

'  Joe,'  continued  Miss  Keeldar,  *  I  never  yet  could  ascer- 
tain properly,  whether  you  are  a  Whig  or  a  Tory :  pray 
which  party  has  the  honour  of  your  alliance  ? ' 

*  It  is  rayther  difficult  to  explain  where  you  are  sore  not 
to  be  understood,'  was  Joe's  haughty  response ;  '  but,  as  to 
being  a  Tory,  I'd  as  soon  be  an  old  woman,  or  a  young  one, 
which  is  a  more  flimsier  article  still.    It  is  the  Tories  that  ^^ 
carries  on  the  war  and  ruins  trade;  and,  if  I  be  of  any— ^f 
party — though  political  parties  is  all  nonsense — I'm  of  ihul     m  I 
which  is  most  favourable  to  peace,  and,  by  consequence,  ^^     *> 
the  mercantile  interests  of  this  here  land.' 

'  So  am  I,  Joe,'  replied  Shirley,  who  had  rather  a  pleasur^^»'-e 
in  teasing  the  overlooker,  by  persisting  in  talking  on  subje 
with  which  he  opined  she — as  a  woman — had  no  right 
meddle :  '  partly,  at  least.  I  have  rather  a  leaning  to  thm^^ime 
agricultural  interest,  too ;  as  good  reason  is,  seeing  that . 
don't  desire  England  to  be  under  the  feet  of  France,  an^ 
that  if  a  share  of  my  income  comes  from  Hollow's  oiill, 
larger  share  comes  from  the  landed  estate  around  it. 
would  not  do  to  take  any  measures  injurious  to  the  farme 
Joe,  I  think  ?  ' 

'  The  dews  at  this  hour  is  unwholesome  for  female 
observed  Joe. 

'  If  you   make  that  remark  out  of  interest  in  me,        ^ 
have  merely  to  assure  you  that  I  am  impervious  to  col^:^ 
I  should  not    mind    taking    my  turn   to  watch    the   tn'iJJ 
one  of  these  summer  nights,  armed  with  your  musket^ 
Joe.' 
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Joe  Scott's  chin  was  always  rather  prominent :  he  poked 
it  out,  at  this  speech,  some  inches  farther  than  usual. 

'  But — to  go  back  to  my  sheep,'  she  proceeded — '  clothier 
and  mill-owner  as  I  am,  besides  farmer,  I  cannot  get  out  of 
my  head  a  certain  idea  that  we  manufacturers  and  persons 
of  business  are  sometimes  a  little — a  very  little  selfish  and 
shortsighted  in  our  views,  and  rather  too  regardless  of  htunan 
suffering,  rather  heartless  in  our  pursuit  of  gain :  don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Joe  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  argue,  where  I  cannot  be  comprehended/  was 
again  the  answer. 

'  Man  of  mystery !    Your  master  will  argue  with  me 
sometimes,  Joe ;  he  is  not  so  stifif  as  you  are.' 
'  Maybe  not :  we've  all  our  own  ways.' 

*  Joe,  do  you  seriously  think  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world 
is  lodged  in  male  skulls  ?  ' 

'  I  think  that  women  are  a  kittle  and  a  froward  genera- 
tion ;  and  I've  a  great  respect  for  the  doctrines  delivered  in 
the  second  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.' 

'  What  doctrines,  Joe  ? ' 

* "  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence,  with  all  subjection. 
I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over 
the  man ;  but  to  be  in  silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed, 
then  Eve." ' 

'What  has  that  to  do  with  the  business?'  interjected 
Shirley  :  *  that  smacks  of  rights  of  primogeniture.  I'll  bring 
it  up  to  Mr.  Yorke  the  first  time  he  inveighs  against  those 
rights.' 

'  And,*  continued  Joe  Scott,  '  Adam  was  not  deceived ; 
but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression.' 

*  More  shame  to  Adam  to  sin  with  his  eyes  open  ! '  cried 
Miss  Eeeldar.  '  To  confess  the  honest  truth,  Joe,  I  never 
was  easy  in  my  mind  concerning  that  chapter :  it  puzzles  me.' 

*  It  is  very  plain.  Miss :  he  that  runs  may  read.' 

*  He  may  read  it  in  his  own  fashion,'  remarked  Caroline, 
now  joining  in  the  dialogue  for  the  first  time.  '  You  allow 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  I  suppose,  Joe  ? ' 
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*  My  certy,  that  I  do  f  I  allow  and  claim  it  for  every 
line  of  the  holy  Book.' 

*  Women  may  exercise  it  as  well  as  men  ? ' 

*  Nay :  women  is  to  take  their  husbands*  opinion,  both  in 
politics  and  religion :  it's  wholesomest  for  them.' 

*  Oh  !  oh  !  *  exclaimed  both  Shirley  and  Caroline. 

*  To  be  sure  ;  no  doubt  on't/  persisted  the  stubborn  over- 
looker. 

'  Consider  yourself  groaned  down,  and  cried  shame  over, 
for  such  a  stupid  observation/  said  Miss  Keeldar.  'Yon 
might  as  well  say,  men  are  to  take  the  opinions  of  their 
priests  without  examination.  Of  what  value  would  a 
reUgion  so  adopted  be  ?  It  would  be  mere  blind,  besotted 
superstition/ 

'And  what  is  your  reading,  Miss  Helstone,  o'  these 
words  o'  St.  Paul's  ?  * 

*  Hem  I     I — I  account  for  them  in  this  way :  he  wrote 
that  chapter  for  a  particular  congregation  of   Christians, 
under  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  besides,  I  dare  say,  if  I 
could  read  the  original  Greek,  I  should  find  that  many  of 
the  words  have  been  wrongly  translated,  perhaps  misappre- 
hended altogether.     It  would  be  possible,  I  doubt  not,  with. 
a  little  ingenuity,  to  give  the  passage  quite  a  contrary  turn  i 
to  make  it  say,  "  Let  the  woman  speak  out  whenever  sh^ 
sees  fit  to  make  an  objection ;  " — "  it  is  permitted  to  a  woman=»- 
to  teach  and  to  exercise  authority  as  much  as  may  be.    Maa  ^ 
meantime,   cannot  do  better  than  hold  his  peace,"  anc::^ 
so  on.* 

*  That  willn't  wash.  Miss.* 

*  I  dare  say  it  will.  My  notions  are  dyed  in  faster  colour^ 
than  yours,  Joe.  Mr.  Scott,  you  are  a  thoroughly  dogmatica— ^ 
person,  and  always  were :  I  like  William  better  than  you.* 

*  Joe  is  well  enough  in  his  ovrai  house,'  said  Shirley :  * 
have  seen  him  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  at  home.     There  is  not  ^ 
better  nor  a  kinder  husband  in  Briarfield.     He  does  no^ 
dogmatize  to  his  wife.' 

*  My  wife  is  a  hai'd-working,  plain  woman :   time  an^ 
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trouble  has  ta'en  all  the  conceit  out  of  her ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  you,  young  misses.  And  then  you  reckon  to 
have  so  much  knowledge;  and  i'  my  thoughts  it's  only 
superficial  sort  o'  vanities  you're  acquainted  with.  I  can 
tell — happen  a  year  sin' — one  day  Miss  Caroline  coming 
into  our  counting-house  when  I  war  packing  up  summut 
behind  t'  great  desk,  and  she  didn't  see  me,  and  she  brought 
a  slate  wi'  a  sum  on  it  to  t'  maister :  it  were  only  a  bit  of  a 
sum  in  practice,  that  our  Harry  would  have  settled  i'  two 
minutes.  She  couldn't  do  it ;  Mr.  Moore  had  to  show  her 
how ;  and  when  he  did  show  her,  she  couldn't  imderstand 
him.' 

'  Nonsense,  Joe  ! ' 

'  Nay,  it's  no  nonsense :  and  Miss  Shirley,  there,  reckons 
to  hearken  to  t'  maister  when  he's  talking  ower  trade,  so 
attentive  like,  as  if  she  followed  him  word  for  word,  and  all 
war  as  clear  as  a  lady's  looking-glass  to  her  een ;  and  all  t' 
while  she's  peeping  and  peeping  out  o'  t'  window  to  see  if 
t'  mare  stands  quiet ;  and  then  looking  at  a  bit  of  a  splash 
on  her  riding-skirt ;  and  then  glancing  glegly  round  at  wer 
counting-house  cobwebs  and  dust,  and  thinking  what  mucky 
folk  we  are,  and  what  a  grand  ride  she'll  have  just  i'  now 
ower  Nunnely-common.  She  hears  no  more  o'  Mr.  Moore's 
talk  nor  if  he  spake  Hebrew.' 

'  Joe,  you  are  a  real  slanderer.  I  would  give  you  your 
answer,  only  the  people  are  coming  out  of  church  :  we  must 
leave  you.  Man  of  prejudice,  good-by :  William,  good-by. 
Children,  come  up  to  Fieldhead  to-morrow,  and  you  shall 
choose  what  you  like  best  out  of  Mrs.  Gill's  store-room.' 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A     SUMMER     NIQHT 

The  hour  was  now  that  of  dusk.  A  olear  air  favoared  the 
kindling  of  the  stars. 

'  There  will  be  just  light  enough  to  show  me  the  way 
home/  said  Miss  Eeeldar,  as  she  prepared  to  take  leave  of 
Caroline  at  the  Rectory  garden-door. 

'  You  must  not  go  alone,  Shirley.  Fanny  shall  aooom- 
pany  you.' 

'  That  she  shall  not.  Of  what  need  I  be  afraid  in  my 
own  parish  ?  I  would  walk  from  Fieldhead  to  the  church 
any  fine  midsummer  night,  three  hours  later  than  this,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  the  stars,  and  the  chance  of 
meeting  a  fairy.* 

'  But  just  wait  till  the  crowd  is  cleared  away.' 

'  Agreed.  There  are  the  five  Misses  Armita^e  streaming 
by.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Sykes's  phaeton,  Mr.  Wynne's  close 
carriage,  Mrs.  Birtwhistle's  car  :  I  don't  wish  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  bidding  them  all  good-by,  so  we  will  step 
into  the  garden  and  take  shelter  amongst  the  labumuma  for 
an  instant.' 

The  rectors,  their  curates  and  their  churchwardens,  now 
issued  from  the  church-porch.  There  was  a  great  confabu- 
lation, shaking  of  hands,  congratulation  on  speeches,  recom- 
mendation to  be  careful  of  the  night  air,  &c.  By  degrees 
the  throng  dispersed ;  the  carriages  drove  off.  Miss  E^dar 
was  just  emerging  from  her  flowery  refuge,  when  Mr. 
Helstone  entered  the  garden  and  met  her. 

*  Oh !  I  want  you ! '  he  said :  *  I  was  afraid  you  were 
already  gone.     Garohne,  come  here  ! ' 
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Caroline  came,  expecting,  as  Shirley  did,  a  lecture  on 
not  having  been  visible  at  church.  Other  subjects,  how- 
ever, occupied  the  Hector's  mind. 

'  I  shall  not  sleep  at  home  to-night/  he  continued.  '  I 
have  just  met  with  an  old  friend,  and  promised  to  accom- 
pany him.  I  shall  return  probably  about  noon  to-morrow. 
Thomas,  the  clerk,  is  engaged,  and  I  cannot  get  him  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  as  I  usually  do  when  I  am  absent  for  a 
night ;  now ' 

*  Now,'  interrupted  Shirley,  '  you  want  me  as  a  gentle- 
man— the  first  gentleman  in  Briarfield,  in  short,  to  supply 
your  place,  be  master  of  the  Eectory,  and  guardian  of  your 
niece  and  maids  while  you  are  away  ?  ' 

*  Exactly,  captain :  I  thought  the  post  would  suit  you. 
Will  you  favour  Caroline  so  far  as  to  be  her  guest  for  one 
night  ?  Will  you  stay  here  instead  of  going  back  to  Field- 
head?' 

'  And  what  will  Mrs.  Pryor  do  ?    She  expects  me  home.' 

*  I  will  send  her  word.  Come,  make  up  your  mind  to 
stay.  It  grows  late  ;  the  dew  falls  heavily  :  you  and  Caroline 
will  enjoy  each  other's  society,  I  doubt  not.' 

*  I  promise  you  then  to  stay  with  Caroline,*  replied 
Shirley.  '  As  you  say,  we  shall  enjoy  each  other's  society : 
we  will  not  be  separated  to-night.  Now,  rejoin  your  old 
friend,  and  fear  nothing  for  us.' 

*If  there  should  chance  to  be  any  disturbance  in  the 
night,  captain — if  you  should  hear  the  picking  of  a  lock,  the 
cutting  out  of  a  pane  of  glass,  a  stealthy  tread  of  steps 
about  the  house  (and  I  need  not  fear  to  tell  yoti,  who  bear  a 
well-tempered,  mettlesome  heart  under  your  girl's  ribbon- 
sash,  that  such  little  incidents  are  very  possible  in  the 
present  time),  what  would  you  do  ?  ' 

*  Don't  know — faint,  perhaps — fall  down,  and  have  to  be 
picked  up  again.  But,  Doctor,  if  you  assign  me  the  post  of 
honour,  you  must  give  me  arms.  What  weapons  are  there 
l/^^our  stronghold  ? ' 

'  You  could  not  wield  a  sword  ?  ' 
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'  No ;  I  oould  manage  the  carving-knife  better.' 

'  You  will  find  a  good  one  in  the  dining-room  sideboaxd : 
a  lady's  knife,  light  to  handle,  and  as  sharp-pointed  as  a 
poniard.' 

'  It  will  suit  Caroline  ;  but  you  must  give  me  a  brace  of 
pistols ;  I  know  you  have  pistols.' 

*  I  have  two  pairs ;  one  pair  I  can  place  at  your  disposal 
You  will  find  them  suspended  over  the  mantelpiece  of  my 
study  in  cloth  cases.' 

'Loaded?' 

'  Yes,  but  not  on  the  cock.  Cock  them  before  you  go  to 
bed.  It  is  paying  you  a  great  compliment,  captain,  to  lend 
you  these  :  were  you  one  of  the  awkward  squad  you  should 
not  have  them.' 

'  I  will  take  care.  You  need  delay  no  longer,  Mr. 
Helstone :  you  may  go  now. — He  is  gracious  to  me  to  lend 
me  his  pistols,'  she  remarked,  as  the  Bector  passed  out  at 
the  garden-gate.  '  But  come,  Lina,'  she  continued ;  '  let  as 
go  in  and  have  some  supper :  I  was  too  much  vexed  at  tea 
with  the  vicinage  of  Mr.  Sam  Wynne  to  be  able  to  eat,  and 
now  I  am  really  hungry.' 

Ent(^ring  the  house,  they  repaired  to  the  darkened  dining- 
room,  through  the  open  windows  of  which  apartment  stole 
the  evening  air,  bearing  the  perfume  of  flowers  from  the 
garden,  the  very  distant  sound  of  far-retreating  steps  from 
the  road,  and  a  soft  vague  murmur,  whose  origin  Caroline 
explained  by  the  remark,  uttered  as  she  stood  listening  at 
the  casement :  *  Shirley,  I  hear  the  beck  in  the  Hollow.* 

Then  she  rang  the  bell,  asked  for  a  candle  and  some 
l}read  and  milk — Miss  Keeldar's  usual  supper  and  her  own. 
Kanny,  when  she  brought  in  the  tray,  would  have  closed 
the  windows  and  the  shutters,  but  was  requested  to  desist 
for  the  present :  the  twilight  was  too  calm,  its  breath  too 
balmy  to  be  yet  excluded.  They  took  their  meal  in  silence : 
Caroline  rose  once,  to  remove  to  the  window-sill  a  glass  of 
flowers  which  stood  on  tlie  sideboard ;  the  exhalation  from 
the  blossoms  being  somewhat  too  powerful  for  the  sultr}' 
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room  :  in  returning,  she  half  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  from 
it  something  that  glittered  clear  and  keen  in  her  hand. 

*  You  assigned  this  to  me,  then,  Shirley — did  you  ?  It  is 
bright,  keen-edged,  finely-tapered :  it  is  dangerous-looking, 
I  never  yet  felt  the  impulse  which  could  move  me  to  direct 
this  against  a  fellow-creature.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  what 
circumstances  could  nerve  my  arm  to  strike  home  with  this 
long  knife.' 

'  I  should  hate  to  do  it,'  replied  Shirley ;  *  but  I  think  I 
could  do  it,  if  goaded  by  certain  exigencies  which  I  can 
imagine.'  And  Miss  Keeldar  quietly  sipped  her  glass  of  new 
milk,  looking  somewhat  thoughtful,  and  a  little  pale  :  though| 
indeed,  when  did  she  not  look  pale  ?    She  was  never  florid. 

The  milk  sipped  and  the  bread  eaten,  Fanny  was  again 
summoned  :  she  and  Eliza  were  recommended  to  go  to  bed, 
which  they  were  quite  willing  to  do,  being  weary  of  the 
day's  exertions,  of  much  cutting  of  currant-buns,  and  filling 
of  urns  and  teapots,  and  running  backwards  and  forwards 
with  trays.  Ere  long  the  maids'  chamber-door  was  heard  to 
close ;  Caroline  took  a  candle,  and  went  quietly  all  over  the 
house,  seeing  that  every  window  was  fast,  and  every  door 
barred.  She  did  not  even  evade  the  haunted  back-kitchen, 
nor  the  vault-like  cellars.     These  visited,  she  returned. 

'  There  is  neither  spirit  nor  flesh  in  the  house  at  present, ' 
she  said,  which  should  not  be  there.  It  is  now  near  eleven 
o'clock,  fully  bed-time,  yet  I  would  rather  sit  up  a  little 
longer,  if  you  do  not  object,  Shirley.  Here,*  she  continued, 
*  I  have  brought  the  brace  of  pistols  from  my  uncle's  study  : 
you  may  examine  them  at  your  leisure.' 

She  placed  them  on  the  table  before  her  friend. 

*  Why  would  you  rather  sit  up  longer  ? '  asked  Miss 
Keeldar,  taking  up  the  firearms,  examining  them,  and  again 
laying  them  down. 

'  Because  I  have  a  strange,  excited  feeling  in  my  heart.' 

*  So  have  I.' 

'  Is  this  state  of  sleeplessness  and  restlessness  caused  by 
something  electrical  in  the  air,  I  wonder  ?  ' 
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'  No :  the  sky  is  clear,  the  stars  numberless :  it  b  a  fine 
night/ 

*  But  very  still.  I  hear  the  water  fret  over  its  stony  bed 
in  Hollow's  Copse  as  distinctly  as  if  it  ran  below  the  church- 
yard wall/ 

'  I  am  glad  it  is  so  still  a  night :  a  moaning  wind  or 
rushing  rain  would  vex  me  to  fever  just  now/ 

'  Why,  Shirley  ? ' 

'  Because  it  would  baffle  my  efforts  to  listen/ 

'  Do  you  listen  towards  the  Hollow  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  the  only  quarter  whence  we  can  hear  a  sound 
just  now/ 

*  The  only  one,  Shirley/ 

They  both  sat  near  the  window,  and  both  leaned  their 
arms  on  the  sill,  and  both  inclined  their  heads  towards  the 
open  lattice.  They  saw  each  other's  young  faces  by  the 
starlight,  and  that  dim  June  twilight  which  does  not  wholly 
fade  from  the  west  till  dawn  begins  to  break  in  the  east. 

*  Mr.  Helstone  thinks  we  have  no  idea  which  way  he  is 
gone,'  murmured  Miss  Keeldar,  'nor  on  what  errand,  nor 
with  what  expectations,  nor  how  prepared ;  but  I  guess  much 
— do  not  you  ? ' 

*  I  guess  something.' 

'All  those  gentlemen — yom:  cousin  Moore  included — 
think  that  you  and  I  are  now  asleep  in  our  beds,  uncon- 
scious.' 

'  Caring  nothing  about  them — hoping  and  fearing  nothing 
for  them,'  added  Caroline. 

Both  kept  silence  for  full  half  an  hour.  The  night  was 
silent,  too ;  only  the  church-clock  measured  its  course  by 
quarters.  Some  words  were  interchanged  about  the  chill 
of  the  air ;  they  wrapped  their  scarves  closer  round  them, 
resumed  their  bonnets  which  they  had  removed,  and  again 
watched. 

Towards  midnight  the  teasing  monotonous  bark  of  the 
house-dog  disturbed  the  quietude  of  their  vigil,  Caroline 
rose,  and  made  her  way  noiselessly  through  the  dark  pas- 
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sages  to  the  kitchen,  intending  to  appease  him  with  a  piece 
of  bread ;  she  succeeded.  On  returning  to  the  dining-room^ 
she  found  it  all  dark,  Miss  Eeeldar  having  extinguished  the 
candle :  the  outUne  of  her  shape  was  visible  near  the  still 
open  window,  leaning  out.  Miss  Helstone  asked  no  ques- 
tions :  she  stole  to  her  side.  The  dog  recommenced  barking 
furiously ;  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  seemed  to  listen.  The 
occupants  of  the  dining-room  listened  too,  and  not  merely 
now  to  the  flow  of  the  mill-stream :  there  was  a  nearer, 
though  a  mufi9ed  sound  on  the  road  below  the  churchyard ; 
a  measured,  beating,  approaching  sound;  a  dull  tramp  of 
marching  feet. 

It  drew  near.  Those  who  listened,  by  degrees  compre- 
hended its  extent.  It  was  not  the  tread  of  two,  nor  of  a 
dozen,  nor  of  a  score  of  men :  it  was  the  tread  of  hundreds. 
They  could  see  nothing :  the  high  shrubs  of  the  garden 
formed  a  leafy  screen  between  them  and  the  road.  To  hear, 
however,  was  not  enough ;  and  this  they  felt  as  the  troop 
trod  forwards,  and  seemed  actually  passing  the  Eectory. 
They  felt  it  more  when  a  human  voice — ^hough  that  voice 
spoke  but  one  word — broke  the  hush  of  the  night. 

'Haiti' 

A  halt  followed:  the  march  was  arrested.  Then  came 
a  low  conference,  of  which  no  word  was  distinguishable  from 
the  dining-room. 

'  We  must  hear  this,*  said  Shirley. 

She  turned,  took  her  pistols  from  the  table,  silently  passed 
out  through  the  middle  window  of  the  dining-room,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  glass-door,  stole  down  the  walk  to  the  garden- 
wall,  and  stood  listening  under  the  lilacs.  Caroline  would 
not  have  quitted  the  house  had  she  been  alone,  but  where 
Shirley  went  she  would  go.  She  glanced  at  the  weapon  on 
the  sideboard,  but  left  it  behind  her,  and  presently  stood  at 
her  friend's  side.  They  dared  not  look  over  the  wall,  for 
fear  of  being  seen  :  they  were  obliged  to  crouch  behind  it : 
they  heard  these  words  : — '  It  looks  a  rambling  old  building. 
Who  lives  in  it  besides  the  damned  parson  ? ' 
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'  Only  three  women :  his  niece  and  two  servants.' 

*  Do  you  know  where  they  sleep  ? ' 

'  The  lasses  behind :  the  niece  in  a  front  room.' 

*  And  Helstone  ? ' 

'  Yonder  is  his  chamber.  He  uses  burning  a  light;  but 
I  see  none  now.' 

*  Where  would  you  get  in  ? ' 

*  If  I  were  ordered  to  do  his  job — and  he  desarves  it— I'd 
try  yond'  long  window :  it  opens  to  the  dining-room :  I 
could  grope  my  way  up-stairs,  and  I  know  his  chamber.' 

'  How  would  you  manage  about  the  women  folk  ?  * 

'  Let  'em  alone,  except  they  shrieked,  and  then  I'd  soon 

quieten  'em.     I  could  wish  to  find  the  old  chap  asleep:  if  he 

waked,  he'd  be  dangerous.' 

*  Has  he  arms  ? ' 

'  Fire-arms,  alius, — and  alius  leadened.' 

*  Then  you're  a  fool  to  stop  us  here ;  a  shot  would  give 
the  alarm :  Moore  would  be  on  us  before  we  could  turn 
round.     We  should  miss  our  main  object.' 

*You  might  go  on,  I  tell  you.  I'd  engage  Helstone 
alone.' 

A  pause.  One  of  the  party  dropped  some  weapon  which 
rang  on  the  stone  causeway :  at  this  sound  the  Eectorydog 
barked  again  furiously — fiercely. 

*  That  spoils  all ! '  said  the  voice ;  '  he'll  awake :  a  noise 
like  that  might  rouse  the  dead.  You  did  not  say  that  there 
was  a  dog.     Damn  you !     Forward  I ' 

Forward  they  went, — tramp,  tramp, — with  musteringi 
manifold,  slow-filing  tread.     They  were  gone. 

Shirley  stood  erect ;  looked  over  the  wall,  along  the 
road. 

'  Not  a  soul  remains,'  she  said. 

She  stood  and  mused.  *  Thank  God ! '  v^ras  the  next 
observation. 

Caroline  repeated  the  ejaculation,  not  in  so  steady  a  tone: 
she  was  trembling  much ;  her  heart  was  beating  fast  and 
thick :  her  face  was  cold ;  her  forehead  damp. 
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'  Thank  God  for  us  ! '  she  reiterated  ;  *  but  what  will 
pen  elsewhere  ?  They  have  passed  us  by  that  they  may 
ce  sure  of  others.* 

'  They  have  done  well/  returned  Shirley  with  composure : 
3  others  will  defend  themselves, — they  can  do  it, — they 
prepared  for  them  :  with  us  it  is  otherwise.  My  finger 
I  on  the  trigger  of  this  pistol.  I  was  quite  ready  to  give 
ti  man,  if  he  had  entered,  such  a  greeting  as  he  little 
julated  on  ;  but  behind  him  followed  three  hundred :  I 

neither  three  hundred  hands  nor  three  himdred  weapons. 
)uld  not  have  effectually  protected  either  you,  myself,  or 

two  poor  women  asleep  under  that  roof;  therefore  I 
in  earnestly  thank  God  for  insult  and  peril  escaped.' 
After  a  second  pause,  she  continued :  '  What  is  it  my 
y  and  wisdom  to  do  next  ?    Not  to  stay  here  inactive,  I 

glad  to  say,  but  of  course  to  walk  over  to  the  Hollow.' 

*  To  the  Hollow,  Shirley  ? ' 

*  To  the  Hollow.    Will  you  go  with  me  ? ' 
'  Where  those  men  are  gone  ?  ' 

'  They  have  taken  the  highway  :  we  should  not  encounter 
m :  the  road  over  the  fields  is  as  safe,  silent,  and  solitary 
a  path  through  the  air  would  be.     Will  you  go  ?  ' 

'  Yes,*  was  the  answer,  given  mechanically,  not  because 

speaker  wished,  or  was  prepared  to  go ;  or,  indeed,  was 
erwise  than  scared  at  the  prospect  of  going,  but  because 

felt  she  could  not  abandon  Shirley. 

*  Then  we  must  fasten  up  these  windows,  and  leave  all 
Secure  as  we  can  behind  us.  Do  you  know  what  we  are 
ag  for,  Gary  ? ' 

*  Yes— no— because  you  wish  it.' 

*  Is  that  all  ?  And  are  you  so  obedient  to  a  mere  caprice 
mine  ?  What  a  docile  wife  you  would  make  to  a  stern 
iband  ?  The  moon's  face  is  not  whiter  than  yours  at  this 
tnent ;  and  the  aspen  at  the  gate  does  not  tremble  more 
tn  your  busy  fingers  ;  and  so  tractable  and  terror-struck, 
i  dismayed  and  devoted,  you  would  follow  me  into  the 
ck  of  real  danger  I     Gary,  let  me  give  your  fidehty  a 
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motive :  we  are  going  for  Moore's  sake ;  to  see  if  we  can  be 
of  use  to  him  :  to  make  an  effort  to  warn  him  of  what  is 
coming/ 

'  To  be  sure  !  I  am  a  blind,  weak  fool,  and  yon  are  acute 
and  sensible,  Shirley  1  I  will  go  with  you  I  I  will  gladly  go 
with  you ! ' 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Tou  would  die  blindly  and  meekly 
for  me,  but  you  would  intelligently  and  gladly  die  for  Mooie : 
but  in  truth  there  is  no  question  of  death  to-night, — we  nm 
no  risk  at  all.' 

Caroline  rapidly  closed  shutter  and  lattice.  '  Do  not  fear 
that  I  shall  not  have  breath  to  run  as  fast  as  you  can  pos- 
sibly run,  Shirley.  Take  my  hand :  let  us  go  straight  across 
the  fields.' 

*  But  you  cannot  cUmb  walls  ? ' 

*  To-night  I  can.' 

'  You  are  afraid  of  hedges,  and  the  beck  which  we  shall 
be  forced  to  cross  ?  * 

'  I  can  cross  it.' 

They  started :  they  ran.    Many  a  wall  checked  but  did 
not  baffle  them.     Shirley  was  surefooted  and  agile:  she 
could  spring  like  a  deer  when  she  chose.    Caroline,  more 
timid,  and  less  dexterous,  fell  once  or  twice,  and  bruised 
herself;   but  she  rose  again  directly,  saying  she  was  no* 
hurt.    A  quickset  hedge  bounded  the  last  field:  theyloa^k 
time  in  seeking  a  gap  in  it :  the  aperture,  when  foond,  wms 
narrow,  but  they  worked  their  way  through  :  the  long  hfliiXi 
the  tender  skin,  the  silks  and  the  muslins  suffered  ;  but  wftsJ^ 
was  chiefly  regretted  was  the  impediment  this  difBonlty  kmJid 
caused  to  speed.    On  the  other  side  they  met  the  beck,  flo^* 
ing  deep  in  a  rough  bed :  at  this  point  a  narrow  plank  forocm^ 
the  only  bridge  across  it.    Shirley  had  trodden  the  plfl^ 
successfully  and  fearlessly  many  a  time  before :  Gaioli^ 
had  never  yet  dared  to  risk  the  transit. 

'  I  will  carry  you  across,'  said  Miss  Eeeldar :  '  you  ftiv 
light,  and  I  am  not  weak  :  let  me  try.' 

'  If  I  fall  in,  you  may  fish  me  out,'  was  the  answer,  as  « 
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grateful  squeeze  compressed  her  hand.  Caroline,  without 
pausing,  trod  forward  on  the  trembling  plank  as  if  it  were 
a  continuation  of  the  firm  turf :  Shirley,  who  followed,  did 
not  cross  it  more  resolutely  or  safely.  In  their  present 
humour,  on  their  present  errand,  a  strong  and  foaming 
channel  would  have  been  a  barrier  to  neither.  At  the 
moment  they  were  above  the  control  either  of  fire  or  water : 
all  Stilbro'  Moor,  alight  and  aglow  with  bonfires,  would  not 
have  stopped  them,  nor  would  Calder  or  Aire  thundering  in 
flood.  Yet  one  sound  made  them  pause.  Scarce  had  they 
set  foot  on  the  solid  opposite  bank,  when  a  shot  split  the  air 
from  the  north.  One  second  elapsed.  Further  off,  burst  a 
like  note  in  the  south.  Within  the  space  of  three  minutes, 
similar  signals  boomed  in  the  east  and  west. 

'  I  thought  we  were  dead  at  the  first  explosion,'  observed 
Shirley,  drawing  a  long  breath.  '  I  felt  myself  hit  in  the 
temples,  and  I  concluded  your  heart  was  pierced ;  but  the 
reiterated  voice  was  an  explanation  :  those  are  signals — it  is 
their  way — the  attack  must  be  near.  We  should  have  had 
wings :  our  feet  have  not  borne  us  swiftly  enough.' 

A  portion  of  the  copse  was  now  to  clear :  when  they 
emerged  from  it,  the  mill  lay  just  below  them  :  they  could 
look  down  upon  the  buildings,  the  yard ;  they  could  see  the 
iroad  beyond.  And  the  first  glance  in  that  direction  told 
Shirley  she  was  right  in  her  conjecture  :  they  were  already 
too  late  to  give  warning  :  it  had  taken  more  time  than  they 
calculated  on  to  overcome  the  various  obstacles  which 
embarrassed  the  short  cut  across  the  fields. 

The  road,  which  should  have  been  white,  was  dark  with 
ft  moving  mass :  the  rioters  were  assembled  in  front  of  the 
doaed  yard  gates,  and  a  single  figure  stood  within,  appa- 
rently addressing  them :  the  mill  itself  was  perfectly  black 
«nd  still ;  there  was  neither  life,  light,  nor  motion  around  it. 
'  Surely  he  is  prepared :  surely  that  is  not  Moore  meeting 
ihem  alone  7 '  whispered  Shirley. 

'  It  is — we  must  go  to  him  I    I  will  go  to  him/ 
*  That  you  will  not.' 
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'  Why  did  I  come,  then  ?  I  came  only  for  him.  I  shall 
join  him.* 

'  Fortmiately,  it  is  out  of  your  power  :  there  is  no  entrance 
to  the  yard.' 

'  There  is  a  small  entrance  at  the  back,  besides  the  gates 
in  front :  it  opens  by  a  secret  method  which  I  know — I  will 
try  it.' 

*  Not  with  my  leave.* 

Miss  Keeldar  clasped  her  round  the  waist  with  both  arms 
and  held  her  back. 

'  Not  one  step  shall  you  stir/  she  went  on  authoritatively. 
'  At  this  moment,  Moore  would  be  both  shocked  and  embar- 
rassed, if  he  saw  either  you  or  me.  Men  never  want  women 
near  them  in  time  of  real  danger.* 

*  I  would  not  trouble — I  would  help  him,'  was  the  reply. 

*  How  ?  By  inspiring  him  with  heroism  ?  Pooh  !  Th€»e 
are  not  the  days  of  chivalry  :  it  is  not  a  tilt  at  a  tournament 
we  are  going  to  behold,  but  a  struggle  about  money,  and 
food,  and  life.* 

'  It  is  natural  that  I  should  be  at  his  side.* 

'  As  queen  of  his  heart  ?  His  mill  is  his  lady-love,  Gary ! 
Backed  by  his  factory  and  his  frames,  he  has  all  the 
encouragement  he  wants  or  can  know.  It  is  not  for  love  or 
beauty,  but  for  ledger  and  broadcloth,  he  is  going  to  break  a 
spear.     Don't  be  sentimental ;  Robert  is  not  so.* 

'  I  could  help  him — I  will  seek  him.* 

'Off  then — I  let  you  go — seek  Moore:  you'll  not  find 
him.* 

She  loosened  her  hold.  Caroline  sped  like  levelled  shaft 
from  bent  bow ;  after  her  rang  a  jesting,  gibing  laugh. 

'  Look  well  there  is  no  mistake  I  *  was  the  warning 
given. 

But  there  was  a  mistake.  Miss  Helstone  paused,  hesi- 
tated, gazed.  The  figure  had  suddenly  retreated  from  the 
gate,  and  was  running  back  hastily  to  the  mill. 

*  Make  haste,  Lina  I  *  cried  Shirley  :  *  meet  him  before  he 
enters.' 
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Caroline  slowly  returned. 

'  It  is  not  Bobert/  she  said :  '  it  has  neither  his  height, 
form,  nor  bearing.* 

*  I  saw  it  was  not  Robert  when  I  let  you  go.  How  could 
you  imagine  it?  It  is  a  shabby  little  figure  of  a  private 
soldier  :  they  had  posted  him  as  sentinel.  He  is  safe  in  the 
mill  now  :  I  saw  the  door  open  and  admit  him.  My  mind 
grows  easier :  Bobert  is  prepared ;  our  warning  would  have 
been  superfluous,  and  now  I  am  thankful  we  came  too  late 
to  give  it :  it  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  a  scene.  How  fine 
to  have  entered  the  counting-house  ''  toute  ^perdue/'  and  to 
have  found  oneself  in  presence  of  Messrs.  Armitage  and 
Bamsden  smoking,  Malone  swaggering,  your  uncle  sneering, 
Mr.  Sykes  sipping  a  cordial,  and  Moore  himself  in  his  cold 
man-of-business  vein :  I  am  glad  we  missed  it  all.' 

*  I  wonder  if  there  are  many  in  the  mill,  Shirley  I ' 

*  Plenty  to  defend  it.  The  soldiers  we  have  twice  seen 
to-day  were  going  there,  no  doubt,  and  the  group  we  noticed 
surroimding  your  cousin  in  the  fields  will  be  with  him.' 

'  What  are  they  doing  now,  Shirley  ?  What  is  that 
noise  ? ' 

'  Hatchets  and  crow-bars  against  the  yard-gates :  they 
are  forcing  them.    Are  you  afraid  ?  ' 

*  No ;  but  my  heart  throbs  fast ;  I  have  a  difSculty  in 
standing :  I  will  sit  down.    Do  you  feel  unmoved  ? ' 

'  Hardly  that — but  I  am  glad  I  came  :  we  shall  see  what 
transpires  with  our  ovm  eyes :  we  are  here  on  the  spot,  and 
none  know  it.  Instead  of  amazing  the  curate,  the  clothier, 
and  the  comdealer  with  a  romantic  rush  on  the  stage,  we 
stand  alone  with  the  friendly  night,  its  mute  stars,  and  these 
whispering  trees,  whose  report  our  friends  will  not  come  to 
gather.' 

'  Shirley — Shirley,  the  gates  are  dovm  I  That  crash  was 
like  the  felling  of  great  trees.  Now  they  are  pouring 
through.  They  will  break  down  the  mill-doors  as  they  have 
broken  the  gate:  what  can  Bobert  do  against  so  many? 
Would  to  Grod  I  were  a  little  nearer  him — could  hear  him 
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speak — could  speak  to  him  I  With  my  will — ^my  longiiig  to 
serve  him — I  could  not  be  a  useless  burden  in  his  way :  1 
could  be  turned  to  some  account.' 

'  They  come  on  I '  cried  Shirley.  *  How  steadily  they 
march  in !  There  is  discipline  in  their  ranks — I  will  not  say 
there  is  courage  :  hundreds  against  tens  are  no  proof  of  that 
quality ;  but '  (she  dropped  her  voice)  *  there  is  suffering  and 
desperation  enough  amongst  them — ^these  goads  will  uige 
them  forwards.' 

•  Forwards  against  Robert — and  they  hate  him.  Shirley, 
is  there  much  danger  they  will  win  the  day  ? ' 

'  We  shall  see.  Moore  and  Helstone  are  of  "  earth's  fint 
blood  " — no  bunglers — no  cravens ' 

A  crash — smash — shiver — stopped  their  whispers.  A 
simultaneously-hurled  volley  of  stones  had  saluted  the  broad 
front  of  the  mill,  with  all  its  windows ;  and  now  every  pane 
of  every  lattice  lay  in  shattered  and  pounded  fragments.  A 
yell  followed  this  demonstration — ^a  rioters'  yell — a  North- 
of-England — a  Yorkshire — a  West  Hiding — a  West-Kding- 
clothing-district-of- Yorkshire  rioters'  yell.  You  never  heard 
that  sound,  perhaps,  reader  ?  So  much  the  better  for  your 
ears — perhaps  for  your  heart ;  since,  if  it  rends  the  air  in 
hate  to  yourself,  or  to  the  men  or  principles  you  approve, 
the  interests  to  which  you  wish  well,  Wrath  wakens  to  the 
cry  of  Hate :  the  Lion  shakes  his  mane,  and  rises  to  the 
howl  of  the  Hyena:  Caste  stands  up,  ireful,  against  Caste; 
and  the  indignant,  wronged  spirit  of  the  Middle  Bank  bears 
down  in  zeal  and  scorn  on  the  famished  and  furious  mass  of 
the  Operative  Class.  It  is  difficult  to  be  tolerant — difficult 
to  be  just — in  such  moments. 

Caroline  rose;  Shirley  put  her  arm  round  her:  they 
stood  together  as  still  as  the  straight  stems  of  two  trees. 
That  yell  was  a  long  one,  and  when  it  ceased,  the  night  was 
yet  full  of  the  swaying  and  murmuring  of  a  crowd. 

'  What  next  ?  '  was  the  question  of  the  listeners.  Nothing 
came  yet.    The  mill  remained  mute  as  a  mausoleum. 

*  He  ca7i7iot  be  alone  I '  whispered  Caroline. 
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'I  would  stake  all  I  have,  that  he  is  as  little  alone  as  he 
is  alarmed/  responded  Shirley. 

Shots  were  discharged  by  the  rioters.  Had  the  defenders 
waited  for  this  signal  ?  It  seemed  so.  The  hitherto  inert 
and  passive  mill  woke  :  fire  flashed  from  its  empty  window- 
frames  ;  a  volley  of  musketry  pealed  sharp  through  the 
Hollow. 

'  Moore  speaks  at  last ! '  said  Shirley,  '  and  he  seems  to 
have  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  that  was  not  a  single  voice.' 

'  He  has  been  forbearing ;  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  rash- 
ness/ alleged  Caroline :  '  their  discharge  preceded  his ;  they 
broke  his  gates  and  his  windows ;  they  fired  at  his  garrison 
before  he  repelled  them.' 

What  was  going  on  now  ?  It  seemed  diflBcult,  in  the 
darkness,  to  distinguish,  but  something  tenible,  a  still-renew- 
ing tumult,  was  obvious ;  fierce  attacks,  desperate  repulses  ; 
the  mill-yard,  the  mill  itself,  was  full  of  battle-moyement : 
there  was  scarcely  any  cessation  now  of  the  discharge  of 
firearms ;  and  there  was  strugghng,  rushing,  trampling,  and 
shouting  between.  The  aim  of  the  assailants  seemed  to  be 
to  enter  the  mill,  that  of  the  defendants  to  beat  them  ofif. 
They  heard  the  rebel  leader  cry, '  To  the  back,  lads  ! '  They 
heard  a  voice  retort,  *  Come  roimd,  we  will  meet  you ! ' 

*  To  the  counting-house  1 '  was  the  order  again. 

'Welcome! — We  shall  have  you  there!'  was  the 
response.  And  accordingly,  the  fiercest  blaze  that  had  yet 
glowed,  the  loudest  rattle  that  had  yet  been  heard,  burst 
from  the  counting-house  front,  when  the  mass  of  rioters 
rushed  up  to  it. 

The  voice  that  had  spoken  was  Moore's  own  voice.  They 
could  tell  by  its  tones  that  his  soul  was  now  warm  with  the 
conflict:  they  could  guess  that  the  fighting  animal  was 
roused  in  every  one  of  those  men  there  strugghng  together, 
and  was  for  the  time  quite  paramount  above  the  rational 
human  being. 

Both  the  girls  felt  their  faces  glow  and  their  pulses  throb  : 
both  knew  they  would  do  no  good  by  rushing  down  into  the 
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mSUe  :  they  desired  neither  to  deal  nor  to  leoeive  blowB ;  bat 
they  could  not  have  run  away — Caroline  no  more  thaD 
Shirley ;  they  could  not  have  fainted ;  they  oould  not  have 
taken  their  eyes  from  the  dim,  terrible  soene — ^from  the  mass 
of  cloud,  of  smoke — the  musket-lightning — ^for  the  world. 

'  How  and  when  would  it  end  ? '  was  the  demand  throb- 
bing in  their  throbbing  pulses.  *  Would  a  juncture  arise  in 
which  they  could  be  useful  ? '  was  what  they  waited  to  see; 
for,  though  Shirley  put  ofif  their  too-late  arrival  with  a  jesi, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  satirize  her  own  or  any  other  person's 
enthusiasm,  she  would  have  given  a  farm  of  her  best  land 
for  a  chance  of  rendering  good  service. 

The  chance  was  not  vouchsafed  her;  the  looked-for 
juncture  never  came :  it  was  not  likely.  Moore  had  expected 
this  attack  for  da3r8,  perhaps  weeks  :  he  was  prepared  for  it 
at  every  point.  He  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  his  mill, 
which  in  itself  was  a  strong  building :  he  was  a  cool,  brave 
man :  he  stood  to  the  defence  with  unflinching  firmness ; 
those  who  were  with  him  caught  his  spirit,  and  copied  his 
demeanour.  The  rioters  had  never  been  so  met  before.  At 
other  mills  they  had  attacked,  they  had  found  no  resistance; 
an  organised,  resolute  defence  was  what  they  never  dreamed 
of  encountering.  When  their  leaders  saw  the  steady  fire 
kept  up  from  the  mill,  witnessed  the  composure  and  deter- 
mination of  its  owner,  heard  themselves  coolly  defied  and 
invited  on  to  death,  and  beheld  their  men  falling  wonnded 
round  them,  they  felt  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  here.  In 
haste,  they  mustered  their  forces,  drew  them  away  firom  the 
building  :  a  roll  was  called  over,  in  which  the  men  answered 
to  figures  instead  of  names :  they  dispersed  wide  over  the 
fields,  leaving  silence  and  ruin  behind  them.  The  attack, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  had  not  oceapied 
an  hour. 

Day  was  by  this  time  approaching :  the  west  was  dim, 
the  east  beginning  to  gleam.  It  would  have  seemed  that  the 
girls  who  had  watched  this  conflict  would  now  wish  to  hasten 
to  the  victors,  on  whose  side  all  their  interest  had  been 
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enlisted ;  but  they  only  very  cautiously  approached  the  now 
battered  mill,  and,  when  suddenly  a  number  of  soldiers  and 
gentlemen  appeared  at  the  great  door  opening  into  the  yard, 
they  quickly  stepped  aside  into  a  shed,  the  deposit  of  old 
iron  and  timber,  whence  they  could  see  without  being  seen. 

It  was  no  cheering  spectacle  :  these  premises  were  now 
a  mere  blot  of  desolation  on  the  fresh  front  of  the  summer- 
dawn.  All  the  copse  up  the  Hollow  was  shady  and  dewy 
the  hill  at  its  head  was  green  ;  but  just  here  in  the  centre  of 
the  sweet  glen,  Discord,  broken  loose  in  the  night  from 
control,  had  beaten  the  ground  with  his  stamping  hoofs,  and 
left  it  waste  and  pulverised.  The  mill  yawned  all  ruinous 
with  unglazed  frames ;  the  yard  was  thickly  bestrewn  with 
stones  and  brickbats, 'and,  close  under  the  mill,  with  the 
glittering  fragments  of  the  shattered  windows ;  muskets  and 
other  weapons  lay  here  and  there ;  more  than  one  deep 
crimson  stain  was  visible  on  the  gravel ;  a  human  body  lay 
quiet  on  its  face  near  the  gates ;  and  five  or  six  wounded 
men  writhed  and  moaned  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Miss  Eeeldar's  countenance  changed  at  this  view :  it  was 
the  aftertaste  of  the  battle,  death  and  pain  replacing  excite- 
ment and  exertion  :  it  was  the  blackness  the  bright  fire 
leaves  when  its  blaze  is  simk,  its  warmth  failed,  and  its 
glow  faded. 

*  This  is  what  I  wished  to  prevent,'  she  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  cadence  betrayed  the  altered  impulse  of  her  heart. 

*  But  you  could  not  prevent  it ;  you  did  your  best ;  it  was 
in  vain,'  said  Caroline,  comfortingly.    *  Don't  grieve,  Shirley.' 

*I  am  sorry  for  those  poor  fellows,*  was  the  answer, 
w^hile  the  spark  in  her  glance  dissolved  to  dew.  '  Are  any 
within  the  mill  hurt,  I  wonder?    Is  that  your  uncle ?  * 

'  It  is,  and  there  is  Mr.  Malone,  and  oh,  Shirley  I  there 
is  Bobert  I ' 

*  Well '  (resuming  her  former  tone),  *  don't  squeeze  your 
fingers  quite  into  my  hand :  I  see,  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  that.  We  knew  he,  at  least,  was  here,  whoever  might  be 
absent.' 
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'  He  is  coming  here  towards  us,  Shirley  I ' 

'  Towards  the  pump,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of 

washing  his  hands  and  his  forehead,  which  has  got  a  scratch, 

I  perceive.' 

'  He  bleeds,  Shirley  :  don't  hold  me ;  I  must  go.' 

*  Not  a  step.' 

'  He  is  hurt,  Shirley !  * 
'  Fiddlestick ! ' 

'  But  I  must  go  to  him  :  I  wish  to  go  so  much :  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  restrained.' 

*  What  for  ? ' 

*  To  speak  to  him,  to  ask  how  he  is,  and  what  I  can  do 
for  him  ? ' 

'  To  tease  and  annoy  him ;  to  make  a  spectacle  of  your- 
self and  him  before  those  soldiers,  Mr.  MsJone,  your  uncle, 
et  cetera.  Would  he  like  it,  think  you  ?  Would  you  like 
to  remember  it  a  week  hence  ?  ' 

*  Am  I  always  to  be  curbed  and  kept  down  ? '  demanded 
Caroline,  a  Uttle  passionately. 

'  For  his  sake,  yes.  And  still  more  for  your  own.  I  teU 
you,  if  you  showed  yourself  now,  you  would  repent  it  an 
hour  hence,  and  so  would  Eobert.' 

'  You  think  he  would  not  like  it,  Shirley  ? ' 
'  Far  less  than  he  would  like  our  stopping  him  to  say 
good-night,  which  you  were  so  sore  about.' 

*  But  that  was  all  play  ;  there  was  no  danger.' 

'  And  this  is  serious  work  :  he  must  be  unmolested.' 

*  I  only  wish  to  go  to  him  because  he  is  my  cousin— you 
understand  ? ' 

*I  quite  understand.  But  now,  watch  him.  He  has 
bathed  his  forehead,  and  the  blood  has  ceased  trickling :  his 
hurt  is  really  a  mere  graze :  I  can  see  it  from  hence :  he  is 
going  to  look  after  the  wounded  men.' 

Accordingly  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr,  Helstone  went  round  the 
yard,  examining  each  prostrate  form.  They  then  gave 
directions  to  have  the  wounded  taken  up  and  carried  into 
the  mill.    This  duty  being  performed,  Joe  Scott  was  ordered 
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to  saddle  his  master's  horse,  and  Mr.  Helstone's  pony,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  rode  away  full  gallop,  to  seek  surgical 
aid  in  different  directions. 

Caroline  was  not  yet  pacified. 

*  Shirley,  Shirley,  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  one  word 
to  him  before  he  went,'  she  murmured,  while  the  tears 
gathered  glittering  in  her  eyes. 

'Why  do  you  cry,  Lina?'  asked  Miss  Eeeldar  a  little 
sternly.  *  You  ought  to  be  glad  instead  of  sorry.  Bobert 
has  escaped  any  serious  harm ;  he  is  victorious ;  he  has  been 
cool  and  brave  in  combat ;  he  is  now  considerate  in  triumph : 
is  this  a  time-— are  these  causes  for  weeping  ?  * 

'  You  do  not  know  what  I  have  in  my  heart,'  pleaded  the 
other  :  *  what  pain,  what  distraction  ;  nor  whence  it  arises. 
1  can  understand  that  you  should  exult  in  Robert's  greatness 
and  goodness ;  so  do  I,  in  one  sense,  but,  in  another,  I  feel 
80  miserable.  I  am  too  far  removed  from  him :  I  used  to  be 
nearer.  Let  me  alone,  Shirley :  do  let  me  cry  a  few  minutes ; 
it  relieves  me.' 

Miss  Eeeldar,  feeling  her  tremble  in  every  limb,  ceased 
to  expostulate  with  her :  she  went  out  of  the  shed,  and  left 
her  to  weep  in  peace.  It  was  the  best  plan:  in  a  few 
minutes  Caroline  rejoined  her,  much  calmer :  she  said  with 
her  natural,  docile,  gentle  manner — *  Come,  Shirley,  we  will 
go  home  now.  I  promise  not  to  try  to  see  Robert  again  till 
he  asks  for  me.  I  never  will  try  to  push  myself  on  him.  I 
thank  you  for  restraining  me  just  now.' 

*  I  did  it  with  a  good  intention,'  returned  Miss  Eeeldar. 
*  Now,  dear  Lina,*  she  continued  ;  '  let  us  turn  our  faces  to 
the  cool  morning  breeze,  and  walk  very  quietly  back  to  the 
Rectory.  We  will  steal  in  as  we  stole  out :  none  shall  know 
where  we  have  been,  or  what  we  have  seen  to-night :  neither 
taunt  nor  misconstruction  can  consequently  molest  us.  To- 
morrow we  will  see  Robert,  and  be  of  good  cheer ;  but  I  will 
say  no  more,  lest  I  should  begin  to  cry  too.  I  seem  hard 
towards  you,  but  I  am  not  so/ 


CHAPTER  XX 

TO-MORROW 

Thb  two  girls  met  no  living  soul  on  their  way  baok  to  the 
Bectory ;  they  let  themselves  in  noiselessly ;  they  stole  up- 
stairs unheard  :  the  breaking  morning  gave  them  what  light 
they  needed.  Shirley  sought  her  couch  immediately  ;  and, 
though  the  room  was  strange —for  she  had  never  slept  at  the 
Rectory  before — and  though  the  recent  scene  was  one  un- 
paralleled for  excitement  and  terror  by  any  it  had  hitherto 
been  her  lot  to  witness,  yet,  scarce  was  her  head  laid  on  the 
pillow,  ere  a  deep,  refreshing  sleep  closed  her  eyes,  and 
calmed  her  senses. 

Perfect  health  was  Shirley's  enviable  portion;  though 
warm-hearted  and  sympathetic,  she  was  not  nervous :  power- 
ful emotions  could  rouse  and  sway,  without  exhausting,  her 
spirit :  the  tempest  troubled  and  shook  her  while  it  lasted  ; 
but  it  left  her  elasticity  unbent,  and  her  freshness  quite 
imbUghted.  As  every  day  brought  her  stimulating  emotion, 
so  every  night  yielded  her  recreating  rest.  Caroline  now 
watched  her  sleeping,  and  read  the  serenity  of  her  mind  in 
the  beauty  of  her  happy  countenance. 

For  herself,  being  of  a  different  temperament,  she  could 
not  sleep.  The  common-place  excitement  of  the  tea-drinking 
and  school-gathering,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  make  her 
restless  all  night :  the  effect  of  the  terrible  drama  which  had 
r  ust  been  enacted  before  her  eyes  was  not  likely  to  quit  her 
for  days.  It  was  vain  even  to  try  to  retain  a  recuifibeot 
posture  :  she  sat  up  by  Shirley's  side,  counting  the  slow 
minutes,  and  watching  the  June  sun  mount  the  heavens. 
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life  wastes  fast  in  such  vigils  as  Caroline  had  of  late  but 
too  often  kept ;  vigils  during  which  the  mind — having  no 
pleasant  food  to  nourish  it — no  manna  of  hope — no  hived- 
honey  of  joyous  memories — tries  to  live  on  the  meagre  diet 
of  wishes,  and  failing  to  derive  thence  either  delight  or  sup- 
port, and  feeling  itself  ready  to  perish  with  craving  want, 
turns  to  philosophy,  to  resolution,  to  resignation ;  calls  on 
all  these  gods  for  aid,  calls  vainly — is  unheard,  unhelped, 
and  languishes. 

Caroline  was  a  Christian ;  therefore  in  trouble  she  framed 
many  a  prayer  after  the  Christian  creed ;  preferred  it  with 
deep  earnestness ;  begged  for  patience,  strength,  relief.  This 
world,  however,  we  all  know,  is  the  scene  of  trial  and  pro- 
bation ;  and,  for  any  favourable  result  her  petitions  had  yet 
wrought,  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  were  unheard  and 
unaccepted.  She  believed,  sometimes,  that  God  had  turned 
His  face  from  her.  At  moments  she  was  a  Calvinist,  and, 
sinking  into  the  gulf  of  rehgious  despair,  she  saw  darkening 
over  her  the  doom  of  reprobation. 

Most  people  have  had  a  period  or  periods  in  their  lives 
when  they  have  felt  thus  forsaken  ;  when,  having  long  hoped 
against  hope,  and  still  seen  the  day  of  fruition  deferred,  their 
hearts  have  truly  sickened  within  them.  This  is  a  terrible 
hour,  but  it  is  often  that  darkest  point  which  precedes  the 
rise  of  day;  that  turn  of  the  year  when  the  icy  January 
wind  carries  over  the  waste  at  once  the  dirge  of  departing 
winter,  and  the  prophecy  of  coming  spring.  The  perishing 
birds,  however,  cannot  thus  understand  the  blast  before 
which  they  shiver ;  and  as  Httle  can  the  suffering  soul 
recognise,  in  the  climax  of  its  affliction,  the  dawn  of  its 
deUverance.  Yet  let  whoever  grieves  still  cling  fast  to  love 
and  faith  in  God :  God  will  never  deceive,  never  finally 
desert  him.  *  Whom  He  loveth.  He  chasteneth.*  These 
words  are  true,  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  household  was  astir  at  last :  the  servants  were  up ; 
the  shutters  were  opened  below.  Caroline,  as  she  quitted 
the  couch,  which  had  been  but  a  thorny  one  to  her,  felt  that 
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revival  of  spirits  which  the  return  of  day,  of  action,  gives  to 
all  but  the  wholly  despairing  or  actually  dying :  she  dressed 
herself,  as  usual,  carefully,  trying  so  to  arrange  her  hair  and 
attire  that  nothing  of  the  forlomness  she  felt  at  heart  should 
be  visible  externally :  she  looked  as  fresh  as  Shirley  when 
both  were  dressed,  only  that  Miss  Eeeldar's  eyes  were  lively, 
and  Miss  Helstone's  languid. 

*  To-day,  I  shall  have  much  to  say  to  Moore,*  were 
Shirley's  first  words  :  and  you  could  see  in  her  face  that  life 
was  full  of  interest,  expectation,  and  occupation  for  her. 
'  He  will  have  to  undergo  cross-examination,'  she  added  :  '  I 
daresay  he  thinks  he  has  outwitted  me  cleverly.  And  this  is 
the  way  men  deal  with  women :  still  concealing  danger  from 
them  :  thinking,  I  suppose,  to  spare  them  pain.  They 
imagined  we  little  knew  where  they  were  te-night ;  we  know 
they  little  conjectured  where  we  were.  Men,  I  believe,  fancy 
women's  minds  something  like  those  of  children.  Now,  that 
is  a  mistake.' 

This  was  said  as  she  stood  at  the  glass,  training  her 
naturally  waved  hair  into  curls,  by  twining  it  round  her 
fingers.  She  took  up  the  theme  again  five  minutes  after,  as 
Garohne  fastened  her  dress  and  clasped  her  girdle. 

'  If  men  could  see  us  as  we  really  are,  they  would  be  a 
little  amazed ;  but  the  cleverest,  the  acutest  men  are  often 
under  an  illusion  about  women  :  they  do  not  read  them  in  a 
true  light :  they  misapprehend  them,  both  for  good  and  evil : 
their  good  woman  is  a  queer  thing,  half  doll,  half  angel ;  their 
bad  woman  almost  always  a  fiend.  Then  to  hear  them  fall 
into  ecstasies  wath  each  other's  creations,  worshipping  the 
heroine  of  such  a  poem — novel — drama,  thinking  it  fine — 
divine !  Fine  and  divine  it  may  be,  but  often  quite  artificial 
—false  as  the  rose  in  my  best  bonnet  there.  If  I  spoke 
all  I  think  on  this  point ;  if  I  gave  my  real  opinion  of  some 
first-rate  female  characters  in  first-rate  works,  where  should 
I  be  ?  Dead  under  a  cairn  of  avenging  stones  in  half -an- 
hour.' 

'  Shirley,  you  chatter  so,  I  can't  fasten   you :  be   still. 
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And  after  all,  author's  heroines  are  almost  as  good   as 
authoress's  heroes.' 

*  Not  at  all :  women  read  men  more  truly  than  men  read 
women.  I'll  prove  that  in  a  magazine  paper  some  day  when 
I've  time ;  only  it  will  never  be  inserted  :  it  will  be  "  de- 
clined with  thanks,"  and  left  for  me  at  the  publisher's.' 

*  To  be  sure :  you  could  not  write  cleverly  enough ;  you 
don't  know  enough ;  you  are  not  learned,  Shirley.' 

*God  knows,  I  can't  contradict  you,  Gary:  I'm  as 
ignorant  as  a  stone.  There's  one  comfort,  however,  you  are 
not  much  better.' 

They  descended  to  breakfast. 

*  I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Hortense  Moore  have 
passed  the  night,'  said  Caroline,  as  she  made  the  coffee. 
'  Selfish  being  that  I  am  1  I  never  thought  of  either  of  them 
till  just  now  :  they  will  have  heard  all  the  tumult,  Fieldhead 
and  the  cottage  are  so  near  ;  and  Hortense  is  timid  in  such 
matters :  so  no  doubt  is  Mrs.  Pryor.' 

*  Take  my  word  for  it,  Lina,  Moore  will  have  contrived  to 
get  his  sister  out  of  the  way:  she  went  home  with  Miss 
Mann  ;  he  will  have  quartered  her  there  for  the  night.  As 
to  Mrs.  Pryor,  I  own  I  am  uneasy  about  her ;  but  in  another 
half -hour  we  will  be  with  her.' 

By  this  time  the  news  of  what  had  happened  at  the 
Hollow  was  spread  all  over  the  neighbourhood.  Fanny, 
who  had  been  to  Fieldhead  to  fetch  the  milk,  returned  in 
panting  haste,  with  tidings  that  there  had  been  a  battle  in 
the  night  at  Mr.  Moore's  mill,  and  that  some  said  twenty 
men  were  killed.  Eliza,  during  Fanny's  absence,  had  been 
apprised  by  the  butcher's  boy  that  the  Mill  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  Both  women  rushed  into  the  parlour  to  announce 
these  terrible  facts  to  the  ladies,  terminating  their  clear  and 
accurate  narrative  by  the  assertion  that  they  were  sure 
master  must  have  been  in  it  all :  he  and  Thomas,  the  clerk 
Ihey  were  confident,  must  have  gone  last  night  to  join  Mr 
Moore  and  the  soldiers :  Mr.  Malone,  too,  had  not  been 
heard  of  at  his  lodgings  since  yesterday  afternoon  ;  and  Joe 
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Scott's  wife  and  family  were  in  the  greatest  distress, 
wondering  what  had  become  of  their  head. 

Scarcely  was  this  information  imparted  when  a  knock  at 
the  kitchen-door  announced  the  Fieldhead  errand-boy, 
arrived  in  hot  haste,  bearing  a  billet  from  Mrs.  Pryor.  It 
was  hurriedly  written,  and  urged  Miss  Keeldar  to  retom 
directly,  as  the  neighbourhood  and  the  house  seemed  likely 
to  be  all  in  confusion,  and  orders  would  have  to  be  given 
which  the  mistress  of  the  hall  alone  could  regulate.  •  In  a 
postscript  it  was  entreated  that  Miss  Helstone  might  not  be 
left  alone  at  the  Bectory :  she  had  better,  it  was  suggested, 
accompany  Miss  Keeldar. 

'  There  are  not  two  opinions  on  that  head,'  said  Shirley. 
as  she  tied  on  her  own  bonnet,  and  then  ran  to  fetch 
GaroHne's. 

'But  what  will  Fanny  and  Eliza  do?  And  if  my  ancle 
returns  ? ' 

*  Your  uncle  will  not  return  yet ;  he  has  other  fish  to  fry ; 
he  will  be  galloping  backwards  and  forwards  from  Briar- 
field  to  Stilbro'  all  day,  rousing  the  magistrates  in  the  court- 
house, and  the  officers  at  the  barracks ;  and  Fanny  and 
Eliza  can  have  in  Joe  Scott's  and  the  clerk's  wives  to  bear 
them  company.  Besides,  of  course,  there  is  no  real  danger 
to  be  apprehended  now :  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  rioters 
can  again  rally,  or  plan  any  other  attempt ;  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  Moore  and  Mr.  Helstone  vnll  not  take  advantage 
of  last  night's  outbreak  to  quell  them  altogether :  they  will 
frighten  the  authorities  of  Stilbro*  into  energetic  measures. 
I  only  hope  they  will  not  be  too  severe — not  pursue  the 
discomfited  too  relentlessly.' 

'  Bobert  will  not  be  cruel ;  we  saw  that  last  night,'  swd 
Caroline. 

*  But  he  will  be  hard,'  retorted  Shirley ;  'and  so  will  your 
uncle.' 

As  they  hurried  along  the  meadow  and  plantation-path 
to  Fieldhead,  they  saw  the  distant  highway  already  alive 
with  an  unwonted  flow  of  equestrians    and    pedestriaoSi 
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tending  in  the  direction  of  the  usually  soUtary  Hollow.  On 
reaching  the  hall,  they  found  the  backyard  gates  open,  and 
the  court  and  kitchen  seemed  crowded  with  excited  milk- 
fetchers— men,  women,  and  children,  whom  Mrs.  Gill,  the 
housekeeper,  appeared  vainly  persuading  to  take  their  milk- 
cans  and  depart.  (It  is,  or  was,  by-the-by,  the  custom  in  the 
north  of  England  for  the  cottagers  on  a  country  squire's 
estate  to  receive  their  supplies  of  milk  and  butter  from  the 
dairy  of  the  Manor-House,  on  whose  pastures  a  herd  of 
milch-kine  was  usually  fed  for  the  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Miss  Eeeldar  owned  such  a  herd — all  deep- 
dewlapped,  Graven  cows,  reared  on  the  sweet  herbage  and 
clear  waters  of  bonnie  Airedale ;  and  very  proud  she  was  of 
their  sleek  aspect  and  high  condition.)  Seeing  now  the  state 
of  matters,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  effect  a  clearance  of 
the  premises,  Shirley  stepped  in  amongst  the  gossiping 
groups.  She  bade  them  good-morning  with  a  certain  frank, 
tranquil  ease — the  natural  characteristic  of  her  manner  when 
she  addressed  numbers ;  especially  if  those  niunbers  belonged 
to  the  working-class :  she  was  cooler  amongst  her  equals, 
and  rather  proud  to  those  above  her.  She  then  asked  them 
if  they  had  all  got  their  milk  measured  out,  and  understand- 
ing that  they  had,  she  further  observed  that  she  '  wondered 
what  they  were  waiting  for,  then.* 

'  We're  just  talking  a  bit  over  this  battle  there  has  been 
at  your  mill.  Mistress,'  replied  a  man. 

'  Talking  a  bit !  Just  like  you ! '  said  Shirley.  *  It  is  a 
qneer  thing  all  the  world  is  so  fond  of  talking  over  events : 
you  talk  if  anybody  dies  suddenly ;  you  talk  if  a  fire  breaks 
oat;  you  talk  if  a  mill-owner  fails;  you  talk  if  he's 
murdered.    What  good  does  your  talking  do  ? ' 

There  is  nothing  the  lower  orders  like  better  than  a  Uttle 
downright  good-humoured  rating.  Flattery  they  scorn  very 
much:  honest  abuse  they  enjoy.  They  call  it  speaking 
plainly,  and  take  a  sincere  delight  in  being  the  objects  thereof. 
The  homely  harshness  of  Miss  Eeeldar's  salutation  won  her 
the  ear  of  the  whole  throng  in  a  second. 
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*  WeVe  no  war  oor  some  'at  is  aboon  us  i  aie  we  ? '  i 
a  man^  smiling. 

*  Nor  a  whit  better !  you  that  should  be  models  of  indm&trj 
are  just  as  gossip-loving  as  the  idle.  Pine,  rich  peo^ilts  thikX 
have  nothing  to  do^  may  be  partly  excused  for  trifling  their 
time  away:  you  who  have  to  earn  your  bread  with  tba 
sweat  of  your  brow  are  quite  inexeusable/ 

'  That*fi  queer.  Mistress  :  suld  we  Q6?ar  have  a  holiday 
because  we  work  hard  ?  * 

'Nev&T,*  was  the  prompt  answer;  'unkss.'  added  Ibe 
*  mistress*  with  a  smile  that  half*behed  the  se^-erity  of  hftr 
speech — *  unless  you  kne%v  how  to  make  a  better  use  ol  it 
than  to  get  together  over  ram  and  tea,  if  you  are  women — or 
over  beer  and  pipes,  if  you  ajre  men,  and  talk  scandal  &I  your 
neighbour's  expense*  Come,  friends/  she  added,  ehaogitig 
at  once  from  bluntness  to  courtesy,  '  oblige  me  by  taking 
your  cans  and  going  home.  I  e]cpeot  several  persons  to  eall 
to-day,  and  it  will  be  inoonvenient  to  have  the  avemioa  lo_ 
the  house  crowded/ 

Yorkshire  people  are  ae  yielding  to  pefiuailoti  as 
are  stubborn  against  compulsion  :  the  yard  waa  clear  in  fiv 
minutes. 

*  Thank  you,  and  good-by  to  you,  friends/  said 
as  she  olosed  the  gates  on  a  quiet  court. 

Now,  let  me  heai*  the  most  refined  of  Cockneys 
to  find  fault  with  Yorkshire  manners  I  Taken  as  ihey  < 
to  be,  the  majority  of  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  West- Biding 
are  gentlemen  and  ladles,  evei^  inch  of  them;  it  is  only 
against  the  weak  atfeotatioo  and  futile  pomposity  of  a  would* 
be  aristocrat  they  turn  mutinous* 

Entering  by  the  back- way,  the  young  ladles  pasiad 
through  the  kitchen  (or  home,  as  the  inner  kitchen  is  cftUed) 
to  the  hall.  Mrs.  Pryor  came  running  down  the  oak  9!tm- 
ease  to  meet  them.  She  w^s  all  unnerved :  her  tiatoraUy 
sanguine  complerion  waa  pal© :  her  usually  placid,  though 
timid,  blue  eye  was  waudenng,  unsettled*  alanned.  She  clid 
sott  however^  break  out  into  any  exclamations,  or  hurried 
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narratdve  of  what  had  happened.  Her  predominant  feeling 
had  been  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  was  now  this 
morning,  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  herself  that  she 
could  not  feel  firmer,  cooler,  more  equal  to  the  demands  of 
the  occasion. 

'  Tou  are  aware,'  she  began  with  a  trembling  voice,  and 
yet  the  most  conscientious  anxiety  to  avoid  exaggeration  in 
what  she  was  about  to  say, — 'that  a  body  of  rioters  has 
attacked  Mr.  Moore's  mill  to-night :  we  heard  the  firing  and 
confusion  very  plainly  here  :  we  none  of  us  slept :  it  was  a 
sad  night :  the  house  has  been  in  great  bustle  all  the  morning 
vnth  people  coming  and  going :  the  servants  have  applied  to 
me  for  orders  and  directions,  which  I  really  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  giving.  Mr.  Moore  has,  I  believe,  sent  up  for 
refreshments  for  the  soldiers  and  others  engaged  in  the 
defence;  for  some  conveniences  also  for  the  wounded.  I 
could  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  giving  orders  or 
taking  measures.  I  fear  delay  may  have  been  injurious  in 
some  instances ;  but  this  is  not  my  house  :  you  were  absent, 
cay  dear  Miss  Eeeldar — what  could  I  do  ? ' 

*  Were  no  refreshments  sent  ? '  asked  Shirley,  while  her 
oountenance,  hitherto  so  clear,  propitious,  and  quiet,  even 
while  she  was  rating  the  milk-fetchers,  suddenly  turned  dark 
and  warm. 

'  I  think  not,  my  dear.' 

'  And  nothing  for  the  wounded? — no  linen — ^no  wine — no 
bedding?' 

'  I  think  not.  I  cannot  tell  what  Mrs.  Gill  did  :  but  it 
seemed  impossible  to  me,  at  the  moment,  to  venture  to 
dispose  of  your  property  by  sending  suppUes  to  soldiers — 
provisions  for  a  company  of  soldiers  sounds  formidable :  how 
many  there  are  I  did  not  ask ;  but  I  could  not  think  of 
allowing  them  to  pillage  the  house  as  it  were.  I  intended  to 
do  what  was  right ;  yet  I  did  not  see  the  case  quite  clearly, 
I  own.' 

'  It  lies  in  a  nutshell,  notwithstanding.  These  soldiers 
have  risked  their  lives  in  defence  of  my  property — I  suppose 
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ihej  have  a  right  to  my  gratitude :  the  woimded  are  our 
fellow-Gre&tures — I  iupposi^  W6  ehould  aid  Ihem.  Mim. 
GUI  I' 

She  turned,  and  oalled  in  a  Toioe  more  clmr  thiLn  soft 
It  rang  through  the  thick  oak  of  the  hall  and  kitchen  doors 
more  effeotually  than  a  hell 'a  snmnions.  Mrs.  Gill,  who  was 
deep  in  bread-making,  came  with  hands  and  apmn  in 
culinary  case,  not  having  dared  to  atop  to  nib  the  doQ^ 
from  the  one,  or  to  shake  the  flonr  from  iho  other.  Her 
mistre&s  had  never  called  a  servant  in  that  voioa,  save  onoe 
before,  and  that  was  when  she  had  aeeo  from  ibe  wjcid<ow 
Tartar  in  full  tug  with  two  carriere*  dogs,  each  of  Ihem  i^ 
match  for  him  in  si^e,  if  not  In  eonrage,  and  their 
standing  by,  ancouragiDg  their  aiiimala,  while  bars 
unbefriended :  then,  indeed,  she  had  tummoned  John  m  H 
the  Day  of  Judgment  were  at  hand  :  nor  had  she  waited  for 
the  said  John's  coming,  but  had  walked  out  into  the 
bonnetlesa ;  and  after  informing  the  earners  th»t  she 
them  far  lesit  of  men  than  the  three  brutes  wUrUng  sad 
worr}ing  in  the  dust  before  them,  had  put  bar  bands  round 
the  thick  neck  of  the  largest  of  the  eurs  and  given  her  whole 
strength  to  the  essay  of  oboMng  it  from  Tartar's  torn  lod 
bleeding  eye,  just  above  and  below  which  organ  ibe  vengeful 
tangs  were  inserted.  Five  or  six  men  were  preseuilj  on  tJba 
spot  to  help  her,  but  she  never  thanked  one  of  them :  *  Tfaey 
might  have  come  before,  if  their  will  had  been  good,'  the 
said.  She  had  not  a  word  for  anybody  during  the  tesi  lit 
the  day ;  but  sat  near  the  hall  §re  till  e%%ning,  watdbing  ftnd 
tending  Tartar,  who  lay  all  gory,  sti£r,  and  swelled,  on  m  maX 
at  her  feet.  She  wept  furtively  over  him  someitimQe,  end 
murmnied  the  softest  words  of  pity  and  endearmeult  in  ionee 
whose  mumc  the  old.  scarred,  canine  warrior  aoknowledged 
by  licking  her  band  or  her  sandal  alternately  v?iih  hie  own 
red  wounds.  As  to  John,  his  lady  turned  a  oold  shoulder 
on  him  for  a  iveek  aftt^nAards. 

Mrs.  Gill,  remembering  this  little  episode,  came  'ell  ol  a 
tremble/  as  she  said  herself*    In  a  firm,  brief  voiee»  Wae 
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Keeldar  proceeded  to  put  questions  and  give  orders.  That 
at  such  a  time  Fieldhead  should  have  evinced  the  inhospitality 
of  a  miser's  hovel,  stung  her  haughty  spirit  to  the  quick ; 
and  the  revolt  of  its  pride  was  seen  in  the  heaving  of  her 
heart ;  stirred  stormily  under  the  lace  and  silk  which 
veiled  it. 

'How  long  is  it  since  that  message  came  from  the 
miU?' 

'  Not  an  hour  yet,  ma'am/  answered  the  housekeeper, 
soothingly. 

'  Not  an  hour  I  You  might  almost  as  well  have  said  not 
a  day.  They  will  have  applied  elsewhere  by  this  time.  Send 
a  man  instantly  down  to  tell  them  that  eveiything  this  house 
contains  is  at  Mr.  Moore's,  Mr.  Helstone's,  and  the  soldiers' 
service.    Do  that  first  1 ' 

While  the  order  was  being  executed,  Shirley  moved  away 
from  her  friends,  and  stood  at  the  hall- window,  silent,  un- 
approachable. When  Mrs.  Gill  came  back,  she  turned  :  the 
purple  flush  which  painful  excitement  kindles  on  a  pale 
cheek,  glowed  on  hers :  the  spark  which  displeasure  lights 
in  a  dark  eye  fired  her  glance. 

'Let  the  contents  of  the  larder  and  the  wine-cellar  be 
farought  up,  put  into  the  hay-carts,  and  driven  down  to  the 
Hollow.  If  there  does  not  happen  to  be  much  bread  or 
much  meat  in  the  house,  go  to  the  butcher  and  baker,  and 
desire  them  to  send  what  they  have :  but  I  will  see  for 
myself.' 

She  moved  off. 

*  All  will  be  right  soon :  she  will  get  over  it  in  an  hour,' 
whispered  Caroline  to  Mrs.  Pryor.  '  Go  up-stairs,  dear 
madam,'  she  added,  affectionately,  '  and  try  to  be  as  calm 
and  easy  as  you  can.  The  truth  is,  Shirley  will  blame  her- 
self more  than  you  before  the  day  is  over.' 

By  dint  of  a  few  more  gentle  assurances  and  persuasions. 
Miss  Helstone  contrived  to  soothe  the  agitated  lady.  Having 
accompanied  her  to  her  apartment,  and  promised  to  rejoin 
her  there  when  things  were  settled,  Caroline  left  her  to  see, 
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as  she  said, '  if  she  oonld  be  usefaL'  She  presently  foond 
that  she  could  be  very  nsefol ;  for  the  retinae  of  servants  at 
Reldhead  was  by  no  means  nmnerous,  and  just  now  their 
mistress  foond  plenty  of  occupation  for  all  the  hands  at  her 
conunand,  and  for  her  own  also.  The  delicate  good-nature 
and  dexterous  activity  which  Caroline  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  housekeeper  and  maids, — all  somewhat  scared  by  their 
lady*s  unwonted  mood — did  a  world  of  good  at  onoe:  it 
helped  the  assistants  and  appeased  the  directress.  A  chance 
glance  and  smile  from  Caroline  moved  Shirley  to  an  answer- 
ing smile  directly.  The  former  was  carrying  a  heavy  basket 
op  the  cellar-stairs. 

'  This  is  a  shame ! '  cried  Shirley,  running  to  her.   'It 
will  strain  your  arm.* 

She  took  it  from  her,  and  herself  bore  it  out  into  the 
yard.    The  cloud  of  temper  was  dispelled  when  she  came 
back ;  the  flash  in  her  eye  was  melted ;  the  shade  on  her 
forehead  vanished :   she   resumed  her  usual  cheerful  and 
cordial  manner  to  those  about  her,  tempering  her  revived 
spirits  with  a  Httle  of  the  softness  of  shame  at  her  previoi3^ 
unjust  anger. 

She  was  still  superintending  the  lading  of  the  cart  whet* 
a  gentleman  entered  the  yard  and  approached  her  ere  sb^ 
was  aware  of  his  presence. 

'  I  hope  I  see  Miss  Keeldar  well  this  morning? '  he  saidf 
examining  with  rather  a  significant  scrutiny  her  still  flushed 
face. 

She  gave  him  a  look,  and  then  again  bent  to  her  employ- 
ment, without  reply.  A  pleasant  enough  smile  played  on  b^^ 
lips,  but  she  hid  it.  The  gentleman  repeated  his  salutatioDf 
stooping,  that  it  might  reach  her  ear  with  more  facility. 

*  Well  enough,  if  she  be  good  enough,*  was  the  answer » 
'  and  so  is  Mr.  Moore,  too,  I  daresay.  To  speak  truth,  I  a^^ 
not  anxious  about  him ;  some  slight  mischance  would  be 
only  his  just  due  :  his  conduct  has  been — we  will  s&j  strange* 
just  now,  till  we  have  time  to  characterise  it  by  a  more 
exact  epithet.   Meantime,  may  I  ask  what  brings  him  hero  ? 
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'  Mr.  Helstone  and  I  have  just  received  your  message 
that  everything  at  Fieldhead  was  at  our  service.  We  judged, 
by  the  unlimited  wording  of  the  gracious  intimation,  that 
you  would  be  giving  yourself  too  much  trouble  :  I  perceive, 
our  conjecture  was  correct.  We  are  not  a  regiment,  remem- 
ber :  only  about  half-a-dozen  soldiers,  and  as  many  civilians. 
Allow  me  to  retrench  something  from  these  too  abxmdant 
supplies.' 

Miss  Eeeldar  blushed,  while  she  laughed  at  her  own  over- 
eager  generosity,  and  most  disproportionate  calculations. 
Moore  laughed  too — very  quietly,  though;  and  as  quietly, 
he  ordered  basket  after  basket  to  be  taken  from  the  cart, 
and  remanded  vessel  after  vessel  to  the  cellar. 

'  The  Bector  must  hear  of  this,'  he  said  :  '  he  will  make  a 
good  story  of  it.  What  an  excellent  army  contractor  Miss 
Keeldar  would  have  been  ! '  again  he  laughed,  adding — '  It 
is  precisely  as  I  conjectured.' 

*  You  ought  to  be  thankful,'  said  Shirley,  *  and  not  mock 
me.  What  could  I  do  ?  How  could  I  gauge  your  appetites, 
or  number  your  band  ?  For  aught  I  knew,  there  might  have 
been  fifty  of  you  at  least  to  victual.  You  told  me  nothing ; 
and  then,  an  application  to  provision  soldiers  naturally 
suggests  large  ideas.' 

'  It  appears  so,'  remarked  Moore,  levelling  another  of  his 
keen,  quiet  glances  at  the  discomfited  Shirley.  '  Now,'  he 
continued,  addressing  the  carter,  'I  think  you  may  take 
vrh&t  remains  to  the  Hollow.  Your  load  will  be  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  one  Miss  Keeldar  destined  you  to  carry.' 

As  the  vehicle  rumbled  out  of  the  yard,  Shirley,  rallying 
her  spirits,  demanded  what  had  become  of  the  wounded. 

'  There  was  not  a  single  man  hurt  on  our  side,'  was  the 
answer. 

'  You  were  hurt  yourself,  on  the  temples,'  interposed  a 
quick,  low  voice — that  of  Caroline,  who,  having  withdrawn 
within  the  shade  of  the  door,  and  behind  the  large  person  of 
Mrs.  Gill,  had  till  now  escaped  Moore's  notice :  when  she 
spoke,  bis  eye  searched  the  obscurity  of  her  retreat. 
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*  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  '  she  inqmred. 

'As  you  might  scratch  your  finger  with  a  needle  in 
sewing/ 

'  Lift  your  hair,  and  let  us  see.' 

He  took  his  hat  off,  and  did  as  he  was  bid,  disclosing 
only  a  narrow  slip  of  court-plaster.  Caroline  indicated,  by 
a  slight  movement  of  the  head,  that  she  was  satisfied,  and 
disappeared  within  the  clear  obscure  of  the  interior. 

*  How  did  she  know  I  was  hurt  ? '  asked  Moore. 

*By  rumour,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  too  good  in  her  lo 
trouble  herself  about  you.  For  my  part,  it  was  of  your 
victims  I  was  thinking  when  I  inquired  after  the  wounded : 
what  damage  have  your  opponents  sustained  ? ' 

'  One  of  the  rioters,  or  victims,  as  you  call  them,  was 
killed,  and  six  were  hurt.' 

'  What  have  you  done  with  them  ? ' 

*  What  you  will  perfectly  approve.  Medical  aid  was  pro- 
cured immediately ;  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  a  couple  of 
covered  waggons,  and  some  clean  straw,  they  will  be  removed 
to  Stilbro'.' 

'  Straw !  you  must  have  beds  and  bedding.  I  will  send 
my  waggon  directly,  properly  furnished  ;  and  Mr.  Yorke,  I 
am  sure,  will  send  his.' 

'  You  guess  correctly :  he  has  volunteered  already ;  and 
Mrs.  Yorke — who,  like  you,  seems  disposed  to  regard  the 
rioters  as  martyrs,  and  me,  and  especially  Mr.  Helstone,  as 
murderers — is  at  this  moment,  I  beheve,  most  assiduously 
engaged  in  fitting  it  up  with  feather-beds,  pillo^m,  bolsteiB, 
blankets,  &c.  The  victims  lack  no  attentions — I  promise 
you.  Mr.  Hall — your  favourite  parson — has  been  with 
them  ever  since  six  o'clock,  exhorting  them,  praying  with 
them,  and  even  waiting  on  them  like  any  nurse ;  and 
Caroline's  good  friend.  Miss  Ainley,  that  very  plain  old 
maid,  sent  in  a  stock  of  lint  and  linen,  something  in 
the  proportion  of  another  lady's  allowance  of  beef  and 
wine.' 

*  That  vdll  do.    Where  is  your  sister  ? ' 
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*  Well  oared  for.  I  had  her  securely  domiciled  with  Miss 
Mann.  This  very  morning,  the  two  set  out  for  Wormwood 
Wells  (a  noted  watering-place),  and  will  stay  there  some 
weeks/ 

'  So  Mr.  Helstone  domiciled  me  at  the  Bectory  I  Mighty 
clever  you  gentlemen  think  you  are  1  I  make  you  heartily 
welcome  to  the  idea,  and  hope  its  savour,  as  you  chew  the 
cud  of  reflection  upon  it,  gives  you  pleasure.  Acute  and 
astute,  why  are  you  not  also  omniscient  ?  How  is  it  that 
events  transpire,  under  your  very  noses,  of  which  you  have 
no  suspicion?  It  should  be  so,  otherwise  the  exquisite 
gratification  of  out-manoeuvring  you  would  be  unknown. 
Ah !  friend,  you  may  search  my  countenance,  but  you  cannot 
read  it.' 

Moore,  indeed,  looked  as  if  he  could  not. 

'  You  think  me  a  dangerous  specimen  of  my  sex.  Don't 
you,  now?' 

*  A  peculiar  one,  at  least.' 

*  But  Caroline — is  she  peculiar  ?  * 

*  In  her  way — yes.' 

*  Her  way !    What  is  her  way  ? ' 
'  You  know  her  as  well  as  I  do.' 

'  And  knowing  her  I  assert  that  she  is  neither  eccentric 
nor  difficult  of  control :  is  she  ? ' 

*  That  depends ' 

*  However,  there  is  nothing  masculine  about  her  ? ' 

'  Why  lay  such  emphasis  on  her  ?  Do  you  consider  her 
a  contrast,  in  that  respect,  to  yourself  ? ' 

*  You  do,  no  doubt :  but  that  does  not  signify.  Caroline 
is  neither  masculine,  nor  of  what  they  call  the  spirited  order 
of  women.' 

'  I  have  seen  her  flash  out.' 

*  So  have  I — but  not  with  manly  fire :  it  was  a  short, 
Tivid,  trembling  glow,  that  shot  up,  shone,  vanished * 

*  And  left  her  scared  at  her  own  daring.  You  describe 
others  besides  Caroline.' 

'  The  point  I  wish  to  establish  is,  that  Miss  Helstone, 
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though  gentle,  tractable,  and  candid  enongh,  is  still  perfectly 
capable  of  defying  even  Mr.  Moore's  penetration.' 

'What  have  yoa  and  she  been  doing?'  asked  Moore, 
suddenly. 

'  Have  you  had  any  breakfast  ?  ' 

'  What  is  your  mutual  mystery  ?  * 

'  If  you  are  hungry,  Mrs.  Gill  will  give  you  something  to 
eat  here.  Step  into  the  oak-parlour,  and  ring  the  bell — you 
will  be  served  as  if  at  an  inn ;  or,  if  you  like  better,  go  iMbok 
to  the  Hollow.' 

'  The  alternative  is  not  open  to  me :  I  must  go  back. 
Good  morning:  the  first  leisure  I  have,  I  will  see  yoa 
again.' 
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MBS.   PRYOR 

While  Shirley  was  talking  with  Moore,  Caroline  rejoined 
Mrs.  Pryor  upstairs.  She  found  that  lady  deeply  depressed. 
She  would  not  say  that  Miss  Keeldar's  hastiness  had  hurt 
her  feeUngs ;  but  it  was  evident  an  inward  wound  galled  her. 
To  any  but  a  congenial  nature,  she  would  have  seemed 
insensible  to  the  quiet,  tender  attentions  by  which  Miss 
Helstone  sought  to  impart  solace  ;  but  Caroline  knew  that, 
unmoved  or  shghtly  moved  as  she  looked,  she  felt»  valued, 
and  was  healed  by  them. 

'  I  am  deficient  in  self-confidence  and  decision/  she  said 
at  last.  '  I  always  have  been  deficient  in  those  qualities : 
yet  I  think  Miss  Keeldar  should  have  known  my  character 
'well  enough  by  this  time,  to  be  aware  that  I  always  feel  an 
even  painful  solicitude  to  do  right,  to  act  for  the  best.  The 
xmusual  nature  of  the  demand  on  my  judgment  puzzled  me, 
especiaUy  following  the  alarms  of  the  night.  I  could  not 
venture  to  act  promptly  for  another :  but  I  trust  no  serious 
liarm  will  result  from  my  lapse  of  firmness.' 

A  gentle  knock  was  here  heard  at  the  door:  it  was  half- 
opened. 

*  Caroline,  come  here,'  said  a  low  voice. 

Miss  Helstone  went  out :  there  stood  Shirley  in  the 
gallery,  looking  contrite,  ashamed,  sorry  as  any  repentant 
€hUd. 

*  How  is  Mrs.  Pryor  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Bather  out  of  spirits,'  said  Caroline. 

*I  have  behaved  very  shamefully,  very  ungenerously, 
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very  ungratefully  to  her/  said  Shirley.  '  How  ingolent  in 
me  to  turn  on  her  thus,  for  what  after  all  was  no  fault,  only 
an  excess  of  conscientiousness  on  her  part.  But  I  regret 
my  error  most  sincerely :  tell  her  so,  and  ask  if  she  will 
forgive  me.' 

Caroline  discharged  the  errand  with  heartfelt  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Pryor  rose,  came  to  the  door :  she  did  not  like  scenes ; 
she  dreaded  them  as  all  timid  people  do :  she  said  f  alteringly 
— *  Come  in,  my  dear.* 

Shirley  did  come  in  with  some  impetuosity :  she  threw 
her  arms  round  her  governess,  and  while  she  kissed  her 
heartily,  she  said — '  You  know  you  must  forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Pryor.  I  could  not  get  on  at  all  if  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing between  you  and  me.' 

*  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,*  was  the  reply,  •  We  will 
pass  it  over  now,  if  you  please.  The  final  result  of  the 
incident  is,  that  it  proves  more  plainly  than  ever  how 
unequal  I  am  to  certain  crises.' 

And  that  was  the  painful  feeling  which  would  remain  on 
Mrs.  Pryor's  mind  :  no  effort  of  Shirley's  or  Caroline's 
could  efface  it  thence  :  she  could  forgive  her  offending  pajnl, 
not  her  innocent  self. 

Miss  Keeldar,  doomed  to  be  in  constant  request  during 
the  morning,  was  presently  summoned  down-stairs  again. 
The  Hector  called  first :  a  hvely  welcome  and  livelier 
reprimand  were  at  his  service  ;  he  expected  both,  and,  being 
in  high  spirits,  took  them  in  equally  good  part 

In  the  course  of  his  brief  visit,  he  quite  forgot  to  ask 
after  his  niece  :  the  riot,  the  rioters,  the  mill,  the  magistrates, 
the  heiress,  absorbed  all  his  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of 
family  ties.  He  alluded  to  the  part  himself  and  curate  had 
taken  in  the  defence  of  the  Hollow. 

'  The  vials  of  pharisaical  wrath  will  be  emptied  on  our 
heads,  for  our  share  in  this  business,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  defy 
every  calumniator.  I  was  there  only  to  support  the  law,  to 
play  my  part  as  a  man  and  a  Briton ;  which  characters  I 
deem  quite  compatible  with  those  of  the  priest  and  Levite, 
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in  their  highest  sense.  Your  tenant,  Moore/  he  went  on, 
'  has  won  my  approbation.  A  cooler  commander  I  would 
not  wish  to  see,  nor  a  more  determined.  Besides,  the  man 
has  shown  sound  judgment  and  good  sense ;  first,  in  being 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  event  which  has  taken  place, 
and  subsequently,  when  his  well-concerted  plans  had  secured 
him  success,  in  knowing  how  to  use  without  abusing  his 
victory.  Some  of  the  magistrates  are  now  well  frightened, 
and,  like  all  cowards,  show  a  tendency  to  be  cruel ;  Moore 
restrains  them  with  admirable  prudence.  He  has  hitherto 
been  very  unpopular  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  mark  my 
words,  the  tide  of  opinion  will  now  take  a  turn  in  his  favour : 
people  will  find  out  that  they  have  not  appreciated  him, 
and  will  hasten  to  remedy  their  error;  and  he,  when  he 
perceives  the  public  disposed  to  acknowledge  his  merits,  will 
show  a  more  gracious  mien  than  that  with  which  he  has 
hitherto  favoured  us.' 

Mr.  Helstone  was  about  to  add  to  this  speech  some 
half-jesting,  half-serious  warnings  to  Miss  Eeeldar,  on  the 
subject  of  her  rumoured  partiality  for  her  talented  tenant, 
when  a  ring  at  the  door,  announcing  another  caller,  checked 
his  raillery ;  and  as  that  other  caller  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  white-haired,  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  rather  truculent 
countenance  and  disdainful  eye — in  short,  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  Rector's  old  enemy,  Mr.  Yorke — the  priest 
and  Levite  seized  his  hat,  and  with  the  briefest  of  adieux  to 
Miss  Eeeldar,  and  the  sternest  of  nods  to  her  guest,  took  an 
abrupt  leave. 

Mr.  Yorke  was  in  no  mild  mood,  and  in  no  measured 
terms  did  he  express  his  opinion  on  the  transaction  of  the 
night :  Moore,  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  mob-leaders, 
each  and  all  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  invectives ;  but  he 
reserved  his  strongest  epithets — and  real  racy  Yorkshire 
Doric  adjectives  they  were — for  the  benefit  of  the  fighting 
parsons,  the  'sanguinary,  demoniac'  rector  and  curate. 
According  to  him,  the  cup  of  ecclesiastical  guilt  was  now 
full  indeed. 
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'The  Chureh/  he  Baid^  *  was  m  a  bounle  pickle  dowT 
was  time  it  came  down  when  parsons  took  to  awaKgei ' 
amang  soldiera,  blazing  awa^  wi'  bnllet  and  guopowd" 
taking  the  Uvee  of  far  honester  men  than  themselves/ 

*What  would  Moore  have  done,  if  nobody  had  belj 
him  ?  '  asked  Shirley. 

*  Drunk  as  he*d  brewed—eaten  as  he*d  baked/ 
'  Which  means,  you  w^ould  have  left  him  by  himself  to 

face  that  mob.  Good.  He  haa  plenty  of  courage  ;  bat  the 
greatest  amount  of  gallantry  that  ever  garriioued  one  humaa 
breaal  could  scarce  avail  against  two  hundred/ 

*  He  bad  the  soldiers ;  those  poor  slaves  who  him  oul 
their  ovm  blood  and  spill  other  folks'  for  money/ 

'  You  abuse  soldiers  almost  as  much  as  you  abuse  clergy 
men.  All  who  wear  red  coats  are  national  refu^j  in  ycwir 
eyes,  and  all  who  wear  black  ai*e  national  swindlers. 
Moore,  according  to  you,  did  wrong  to  get  military  aid, 
he  did  still  worse  to  accept  of  any  other  aid>  Your  wmy 
taJking  amounls  to  this  : — he  should  have  abandoned  hiM 
mill  and  hig  life  to  the  rage  of  a  sat  of  misguided  madmen. 
and  Mr,  Helsfrone  and  ev^ery  other  gentleman  in  the  psrisli 
Bhould  have  looked  on«  and  seeu  the  building  raaed  aaid  il« 
owner  slaughtered,  and  never  stirred  a  finger  to  nmre  oil 

*  If  Moore  bad  behaved  to  his  men  from  the 
as  a  master  ought  to  behave,  they  never  would  have 
iained  their  present  feelings  towards  hira/ 

'  Easy  for  you  to  talk/  exclaimed  Miss  Keeldar,  who 
beginning  to  wax  warm  in  her  tonant  s  cause  :  '  you,  whom 
family  have  lived  at  Briarmains  lor  six  gencsmtionB,  to  whose 
perfion  the  people  have  been  accustomed  for  fifiy  jemmt  wiio 
Imow  all  their  wa}'Si  prejudices,  and  preferonodtt.  Efttyt 
indeed,  for  you  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  ofifending  tbam ;  bol 
Mr*  Moore  came  a  stranger  into  the  district :  he  eiyzie  befe 
poor  and  friendless,  with  nothing  but  hjs  own  eneigies  lo 
back  him;  nothing  but  his  honour,  his  talentf  mod  liii 
industry  k>  make  his  way  for  liim.  A  monnlroiis  isdmA 
indeed    that,    under   such    ciroumslances,    im   ootild    ool 
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popularise  his  naturally  grave,  quiet  manners,  all  at  once : 
could  not  be  jocular,  and  free,  and  cordial  with  a  strange 
peasantry,  as  you  are  with  your  fellow-townsmen !  An 
unpardonable  transgression,  that  when  he  introduced  im- 
provements he  did  not  go  about  the  business  in  quite  the 
most  poUtic  way ;  did  not  graduate  his  changes  as  deUcately 
as  a  rich  capitalist  might  have  done  !  For  errors  of  this  sort 
is  he  to  be  the  victim  of  mob-outrage  ?  Is  he  to  be  denied 
even  the  privilege  of  defending  himself?  Are  those  who 
have  the  hearts  of  men  in  their  breasts  (and  Mr.  Helstone — 
say  what  you  will  of  him — has  such  a  heart)  to  be  reviled 
like  malefactors  because  they  stand  by  him— because  they 
venture  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  against  two  hundred  ? ' 

'  Come — come  now — be  cool,'  said  Mr.  Yorke,  smiling  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  Shirley  multiplied  her  rapid 
questions. 

*  Cool  I  Must  I  listen  coolly  to  downright  nonsense — to 
dangerous  nonsense  ?  No.  I  like  you  very  well,  Mr.  Yorke, 
as  you  know ;  but  I  thoroughly  dislike  some  of  your 
principles.  All  that  cant — excuse  me,  but  I  repeat  the 
word — all  that  cant  about  soldiers  and  parsons  is  most 
offensive  in  my  ears.  All  ridiculous,  irrational  crying  up  of 
one  class,  whether  the  same  be  aristocrat  or  democrat — all 
howling  down  of  another  class,  whether  clerical  or  military — 
all  exacting  injustice  to  individuals,  whether  monarch  or 
mendicant— is  really  sickening  to  me  :  all  arraying  of  ranks 
against  ranks,  all  party  hatreds,  all  tyrannies  disguised  as 
liberties,  I  reject  and  wash  my  hands  of.  You  think  you 
are  a  philanthropist ;  you  think  you  are  an  advocate  of 
liberty;  but  I  will  tell  you  this — Mr.  Hall,  the  parson  of 
Nunnely,  is  a  better  friend  both  of  man  and  freedom,  than 
Hirftm  Yorke,  the  Reformer  of  Briarfield.' 

Prom  a  man,  Mr.  Yorke  would  not  have  borne  this 
language  very  patiently,  nor  would  he  have  endured  it  from 
some  women;  but  he  accounted  Shirley  both  honest  and 
pretty,  and  her  plain-spoken  ire  amused  him:  besides  he 
took  a  secret  pleasure  in  hearing  her  defend  her  tenant,  for 
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we  have  already  mtimated  he  had  Robert  Moore's  ml 
very  much  at  heart :  moreover,  if  be  wished  to  avenge  Mm^ 
sell  for  her  Beverity,  ha  knew  the  means  Lay  m  his  powi^ : 
a  word,  he  believed,  would  sufl&ce  to  tame  aad  sUenoe  her, 
to  cover  her  frank  forehead  with  the  rosy  shadow  of  ^ama, 
and  veil  the  glow  of  her  eye  nnder  down-drooped  hd  and 
laah. 

'  What  more  hast  thon  to  8ay  ? '  he  inquired,  as  she 
pansed,  rather  it  appeared  to  take  breath,  thi^  beeanse  her 
subject  or  her  zeal  was  eKbausted. 

'  Say,  Mr,  Yorke  !  *  was  the  answer,  the  speaker  mean- 
time  %valkbg  fast  from  wall  to  wall  of  the  oak*parlonr.  '  Say  f 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  if  I  could  get.  it  out  in  lucid  OfdW 
which  I  never  can  do.  I  have  to  say  that  your  Tiews,  and 
those  of  most  extreme  politicians,  are  snob  as  none  bul  meii 
in  an  irresponsible  position  can  advocate;  that  ibey  an 
purely  opposition  views,  meant  only  to  be  talked  aboulv  asd 
never  i mended  to  be  acted  on.  Make  yoa  prime  mimater  of 
England  to-morrow,  and  you  would  have  to  abandoin  dieot. 
You  abuse  Moore  for  defending  his  mill ;  bad  you  be^ii  ia 
Moore's  phioe  you  could  not  with  honaor  or  sense  hafc 
acted  otherwise  than  he  acted.  You  abase  Mr.  Helsiooe 
for  everything  he  does  :  Mr.  Helstone  haa  bis  faults :  he 
sometimes  does  wrong,  but  oftener  right.  Were  you  HEdained 
vicar  of  Brtarfield,  you  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  SQStuii 
all  the  active  sobemes  for  the  benefit  of  Lhe  pariah  plaonid 
and  persevered  in  by  your  predeeesaor*  I  wonder  people  oan* 
not  judge  more  fairly  of  each  other  and  th&m^ves.  Wb«D  1 
hear  Messrs.  Malone  and  Donne  chatter  ahoul  tlia  antliority 
of  the  Gburch,  the  dtgnity  and  claims  o!  the  priesthood,  the 
deference  due  to  them  as  clergymea  ;  when  I  hear  the  oat- 
breaks  of  their  small  spite  agaijist  Dissenters  i  when  1 
witness  their  eilly  narrow  jealousies  and  assumptions  ;  when 
their  palaver  about  formi»  and  tra^litiont),  and  superslttioiia, 
is  sounding  in  my  ear ;  when  I  behold  their  hisoktil 
can  ta^'e  to  the  poor,  their  often  base  servility  to  lhe  ridi^  I 
thmk  (he  Establishment  is  indoed  in  u  poor  way,  and  Ixilb 
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she  and  her  sons  appear  in  the  utmost  need  of  reformation. 
Turning  away  distressed  from  minster-tower  and  village- 
spire — ay»  as  distressed  as  a  churchwarden  who  feels  tiie 
exigence  of  whitewash,  and  has  not  wherewithal  to  purchase 
lime — I  recall  your  senseless  sarcasms  on  the  "  fat  bishops," 
the  "pampered  parsons,"  "old  mother  church,"  &c.  I 
remember  your  strictures  on  all  who  differ  from  you,  your 
sweeping  condemnation  of  classes  and  individuals,  without 
the  sUghtest  allowance  made  for  circumstances  or  tempta- 
tions ;  and  then,  Mr.  Yorke,  doubt  clutches  my  inmost  heart 
as  to  whether  men  exist  clement,  reasonable,  and  just  enough 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  reform.  I  don't  beheve  you 
are  of  the  nmnber.' 

'  You  have  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  Miss  Shirley :  you  never 
told  me  so  much  of  your  mind  before.' 

'  I  never  had  an  opening :  but  I  have  sat  on  Jessie's  stool 
by  your  chair  in  the  back-parlour  at  Briarmains,  for  evenings 
together,  listening  excitedly  to  your  talk,  half -admiring  what 
you  said,  and  half-rebelling  against  it.  I  think  you  a  fine 
old  Yorkshireman,  sir  :  I  am  proud  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
same  county  and  parish  as  yourself— truthful,  upright,  inde- 
pendent you  are,  as  a  rock  based  below  seas ;  but  also  you 
are  harsh,  rude,  narrow,  and  merciless.' 

*  Not  to  the  poor,  lass— nor  to  the  meek  of  the  earth — 
only  to  the  proud  and  high-minded.' 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  sir,  to  make  such  distinctions  ? 
A  prouder — a  higher-minded  man  than  yourself  does  not 
exist.  You  find  it  easy  to  speak  comfortably  to  your 
inferiors — you  are  too  haughty,  too  ambitious,  too  jealous  to 
be  civil  to  those  above  you.  But  you  are  all  alike.  Helstone 
*l8o  is  proud  and  prejudiced.  Moore,  though  juster  and 
inore  considerate  than  either  you  or  the  Bector,  is  still 
b*^hty,  stem,  and,  in  a  public  sense,  selfish.  It  is  well 
*bere  are  such  men  as  Mr.  Hall  to  be  found  occasionally : 
^en  of  large  and  kind  hearts,  who  can  love  their  whole  race, 
^uo  can  forgive  others  for  being  richer,  more  prosperous,  or 
"'ore  powerful  than  they  are.    Such  men  may  have  less 
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originality,  less  force  of  character  than  you,  but  they  are 
better  friends  to  mankind.* 

'  And  when  is  it  to  be  ? '  said  Mr.  Yorke,  now  rising. 

*  When  is  what  to  be  ?  * 
'  The  wedding.' 

*  Whose  wedding  ?  * 

*  Only  that  of  Robert  Gerard  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Hollow's 
Cottage,  with  Miss  Eeeldar,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Charles  Cave  Keeldar,  of  Fieldhead  Hall.' 

Shirley  gazed  at  the  questioner  with  rising  colour ;  bat 
the  light  in  her  eye  was  not  faltering :  it  shone  steadily — yes 
— it  burned  deeply. 

'  That  is  your  revenge,'  she  said,  slowly :  then  added : 
'  Would  it  be  a  bad  match,  unworthy  of  the  late  Charles 
Cave  Keeldar's  representative  ? ' 

'  My  lass,  Moore  is  a  gentleman :  his  blood  is  pure  and 
ancient  as  mine  or  thine.' 

'  And  we  too  set  store  by  ancient  blood  ?  We  have 
family  pride,  though  one  of  us  at  least  is  a  Bepublican  ? ' 

Yorke  bowed  as  he  stood  before  her.  His  lips  were  mute, 
but  his  eye  confessed  the  impeachment.  Yes — he  had  family 
pride — you  saw  it  in  his  whole  bearing. 

'  Moore  is  a  gentleman,'  echoed  Shirley,  lifting  her  head 
with  glad  grace.  She  checked  herself — words  seemed  crowds 
ing  to  her  tongue,  she  would  not  give  them  utterance ;  but 

her  look  spoke  much  at  the  moment :  what Yorke  tried 

to  read,  but  could  not — the  language  was  there ^visible, 

but  untranslatable — a  poem — a  fervid  lyric  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  It  was  not  a  plain  story ,  however — no  simple  gush 
of  feeling — no  ordinary  love-confession — that  was  obvious ; 
it  was  something  other,  deeper,  more  intricate  than  he 
guessed  at :  he  felt  his  revenge  had  not  struck  home ;  he  feh 
that  Shirley  triumphed — she  held  him  at  fault,  baffled, 
puzzled  ;  she  enjoyed  the  moment — not  he. 

*  And  if  Moore  is  a  gentleman,  you  can  be  only  a  lady, 

therefore ' 

'  Therefore  there  would  be  no  inequahty  in  our  union  ? ' 
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'  None.' 

'Thank  you  for  your  approbation.  'Will  you  give  me 
away  when  I  relinquish  the  name  of  Keeldar  for  that  of 
Moore  ? ' 

Mr.  Yorke,  instead  of  replying,  gazed  at  her  much  puzzled. 
He  could  not  divine  what  her  look  signified ;  whether  she 
spoke  in  earnest  or  in  jest :  there  was  purpose  and  feeling, 
banter  and  scoff  playing,  mingled,  on  her  mobile  lineaments. 

'  I  don't  understand  thee,'  he  said,  turning  away. 

She  laughed :  '  Take  courage,  sir :  you  are  not  singular 
in  your  ignorance  :  but  I  suppose  if  Moore  understands  me 
that  will  do — will  it  not  ?  * 

*  Moore  may  settle  his  own  matters  henceforward  for  me ; 
I'll  neither  meddle  nor  make  with  them  further.' 

A  new  thought  crossed  her:  her  countenance  changed 
magically :  with  a  sudden  darkening  of  the  eye,  and  austere 
fixing  of  the  features,  she  demanded, — '  Have  you  been  asked 
k>  interfere  ?    Are  you  questioning  me  as  another's  proxy  ? ' 

*The  Lord  save  us  I  Whoever  weds  thee  must  look 
about  him  I  Keep  all  your  questions  for  Bobert ;  I'll  answer 
no  more  on  'em.    Good-day,  lassie  1 ' 


The  day  being  fine,  or  at  least  fair — for  soft  clouds 
curtained  the  sun,  and  a  dim  but  not  chill  or  waterish  haze 
slept  blue  on  the  hills — CaroHne,  while  Shirley  was  engaged 
with  her  callers,  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Pryor  to  assume  her 
bonnet  and  summer  shawl,  and  to  take  a  walk  with  her  up 
towards  the  narrow  end  of  the  Hollow. 

Here,  the  opposing  sides  of  the  glen  approaching  each 
other,  and  becoming  clothed  with  brushwood  and  stunted 
oaks,  formed  a  wooded  ravine ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran 
the  mill-stream,  in  broken  unquiet  course,  struggling  with 
many  stones,  chafing  against  rugged  banks,  fretting  with 
gnarled  tree-roots,  foaming,  gurgling,  battling  as  it  went. 
Here,  when  you  had  wandered  half  a  mile  from  the  mill, 
you  found  a  sense  of  deep  solitude:  found  it  in  the 
shade  of  unmolested  trees;  received  it  in  the  singing  of 
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many  birds,  for  which  that  shade  made  a  home.  This  was 
no  trodden  way :  the  freshness  of  the  woodflowers  attested 
that  foot  of  man  seldom  pressed  them :  the  abounding  wild- 
roses  looked  as  if  they  budded,  bloomed,  and  faded  under 
the  watch  of  soHtude,  as  in  a  sultan's  harem.  Here  yoa  saw 
the  sweet  azure  of  blue-bells,  and  recognised  in  pearl-white 
blossoms,  spangling  the  grass,  an  humble  type  of  some  star- 
Ut  spot  in  space. 

Mrs.  Pryor  hked  a  quiet  walk :  she  ever  shunned  hi^ 
roads,  and  sought  byways  and  lonely  lanes :  one  companion 
she  preferred  to  total  solitude,  for  in  solitude  she  was  nervoos: 
a  vague  fear  of  annoying  encounters  broke  the  enjoyment  of 
quite  lonely  rambles ;  but  she  feared  nothing  with  GoroliDe: 
when  once  she  got  away  from  human  habitations,  and  entered 
the  still  demesne  of  Nature,  accompanied  by  this  one  youth- 
ful friend,  a  propitious  change  seemed  to  steal  over  her 
mind  and  beam  in  her  countenance.  When  with  GaroHne 
— and  Caroline  only — her  heart,  you  would  have  said,  shook 
off  a  burden,  her  brow  put  aside  a  veil,  her  spirits  too  escaped 
from  a  restraint :  with  her  she  was  cheerful ;  with  her,  at 
times,  she  was  tender  :  to  her  she  would  impart  her  know- 
ledge, reveal  glimpses  of  her  experience,  give  her  oppor- 
tunities for  guessing  what  life  she  had  lived,  what  cultivation 
her  mind  had  received,  of  what  calilbre  was  her  intelligence, 
how  and  where  her  feelings  were  vulnerable. 

To-day,  for  instance,  as  they  walked  along,  Mrs.  Pryor 
talked  to  her  companion  about  the  various  birds  singing  in 
the  trees,  discriminated  their  species,  and  said  something 
about  their  habits  and  pecuharities.  English  natural  history 
seemed  familiar  to  her.  All  the  wild  flowers  round  their 
path  were  recognised  by  her:  tiny  plants  springing  near 
stones  and  peeping  out  of  chinks  in  old  walls — plants  sneh 
as  Caroline  had  scarcely  noticed  before — received  a  name 
and  an  intimation  of  their  properties  :  it  appeared  that  she 
had  minutely  studied  the  botany  of  English  fields  and  woods. 
Having  reached  the  head  of  the  ravine,  they  sat  down  together 
on  a  ledge  of  gray  and  mossy  rock  jutting  from  the  base  of  a 
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steep  green  hill,  which  towered  above  them :  Mrs.  Pryor 
looked  round  her,  and  spoke  of  the  neighbourhood  as  she 
had  once  before  seen  it  long  ago.  She  alluded  to  its  changes, 
and  compared  its  aspect  with  that  of  other  parts  of  England ; 
revealing  in  quiet,  unconscious  touches  of  description,  a 
sense  of  the  picturesque,  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  or 
common-place,  a  power  of  comparing  the  wild  with  the 
cultured,  the  grand  with  the  tame,  that  gave  to  her  discourse 
a  graphic  charm  as  pleasant  as  it  was  unpretending. 

The  sort  of  reverent  pleasure  with  which  Caroline  listened 
—so  sincere,  so  quiet,  yet  so  evident,  stirred  the  elder  lady's 
faculties  to  gentle  animation.    Barely,  probably,  had  she, 
with  her  chill,  repellent  outside — her  diffident  mien  and 
incommunicative  habits,  known  what  it  was  to  excite  in  one 
whom  she  herself  could  love,  feelings  of  earnest  a£fection 
and '  admiring  esteem.    Delightful,  doubtless,  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  young  girl  towards  whom  it  seemed — 
judging  by  the  moved  expression  of  her  eyes  and  features — 
her  heart  turned  with  almost  a  fond  impulse,  looked  up  to 
her  as  an  instructor,  and  clung  to  her  as  a  friend.     With  a 
somewhat  more  marked  accent  of  interest  than  she  often 
permitted  herself  to  use,  she  said,  as  she  bent  towards  her 
youthful  companion,  and  put  aside  from  her  forehead  a  pale 
brown  curl  which  had  strayed  from  the  confining  comb — 
•I  do  hope  this  sweet  air  blowing  from  the  hill  will  do  you 
good,  my  dear  Caroline :  I  wish  I  could  see  something  more 
of  colour  in  these  cheeks — but  perhaps  you  were  never 
florid?' 

'  I  had  red  cheeks  once,'  returned  Miss  Helstone,  smiling. 
*  I  remember  a  year — two  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  look' in. 
>  the  glass,  I  saw  a  dififerent  face  there  to  what  I  see  now — 
rounder  and  rosier.  But  when  we  are  young,'  added  the 
pA  of  eighteen,  '  our  minds  are  careless  and  our  lives  easy.' 
'Do  you ' — continued  Mrs.  Pryor,  mastering  by  an  effort 
*hat  tyrant  timidity  which  made  it  difficult  for  her,  even 
^er  present  circumstances,  to  attempt  the  scrutiny  of 
•^^other's  heart — *  Do  you,  at  your  age,  fret  yourself  with 
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oares  for  the  future?    Believe  met  yoti  hud  better  not:  Wt 
the  morrow  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself/ 

'  True,  dear  madam  i  it  is  not  over  the  futtire  i  pine. 
The  evil  of  the  day  is  sometimes  oppressive— l<)d  c»p|irei«VB, 
and  I  long  to  escape  it/ 

*  That  is— the  evil  of  the  day— that  is—your  m^ctle  periiapt 
Is  not— you  find  it  difficult  to  understand— he  dim  wA 
appreciate—* 

Mrs.  Pryor  oould  not  Qomplete  her  brofcen  fleptepeaa: 
she  could  not  maijage  to  put   the  queatjon  wbettuir 
Helstone  was  too  harsh  with  his  uieeep  but  Caroline  * 
prehended* 

*  Oh,  that  IB  nothing/  she  replied  ;  '  my  nncle  and 
on  very  well ;  we  never  quarrel— 1  don't  call  hina  harsb- 
never  scolds  me*  Sometimes  I  %vish  somebody  in  Ibe 
toved  me ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  particukrly  wbh  fc 
have  more  affection  for  me  than  he  has.  As  a  cbildi  1 1 
perhaps  have  felt  the  want  of  attention,  only  the  serrttDtft 
were  very  kind  to  me  ;  but  when  people  ai^  long  iodiflbreiit 
to  us,  we  grow  iudifferent  to  their  indifferencd.  ll  ia  my 
uncle  s  way  not  to  care  for  women  and  girls — mileaa  tbey  be 
ladies  that  he  meets  in  company :  he  could  not  alter,  and  I 
have  no  wish  that  he  should  alter,  as  far  as  I  am  oDDoeraad. 
I  believe  it  would  merely  annoy  and  fiighteti  me  were  be  to 
be  affectionate  towards  me  now*  But  you  know*  Mrs,  P*yor, 
it  is  scarcely  liinng  to  measure  time  as  I  do  at  Ibe . 
The  hours  pass,  and  I  get  them  over  somehow,  but  I  An 
live,  I  endure  existence,  but  I  rarely  enjoy  it.  Since  ! 
Eeeldar  and  you  came,  I  have  been^I  wae  going  to  i 
happier,  but  that  would  be  untrue/     She  paused* 

*  How  untrue  ?    You  are  fond  of  Miss  Eeeldtf*  ue ; 
not,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  Very  fond  of  Shirley :  I  both  like  and  admiie  har: 
I  am  painfully  circumstanced  :  for  a  reason  I  oannoi  i 
I  want  to  go  away  from  this  plao«,  and  to  forgiei  it/ 

*  You  told  me  before  you  wished  to  be  a  govemese : 
my  dear,  if  you  remember,  I  did  not  encourage  ihe 
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I  have  been  a  goyemess  myself  great  part  of  my  life.  In 
Miss  Eeeldar's  acquaintance,  I  esteem  myself  most  fortunate : 
her  talents  and  her  really  sweet  disposition  have  rendered 
my  office  easy  to  me ;  but  when  I  was  young,  before  I 
married,  my  trials  were  severe,  poignant.    I  should  not  like 

a .    I  i^ould  not  like  you  to  endure  similar  ones.    It 

was  my  lot  to  enter  a  family  of  considerable  pretensions  to 
good  birth  and  mental  superiority,  and  the  members  of 
which  also  believed  that  "on  them  was  perceptible"  an 
unusual  endowment  of  the  "  Christian  graces  :  "  that  all  their 
hearts  were  regenerate,  and  their  spirits  in  a  peculiar  state 
of  discipline.    I  was  early  given  to  understand,  that  "  as  I 
was  not  their  equal,"  so  I  could  not  expect  *^  to  have  their 
sympathy."    It  was  in  no  sort  concealed  from  me  that  I  was 
held  a  "  burden  and  a  restraint  in  society."    The  gentlemen, 
I  found,  regarded  me  as  a  "  tabooed  woman,"  to  whom  "  they 
were  interdicted  from  granting  the  usual  privileges  of  the 
sex/'  and  yet  who  "  annoyed  them  by  frequently  crossing 
their  path."    The  ladies  too  made  it  plain  that  they  thought 
me  "  a  bore."    The  servants,  it  was  signified, "  detested  me  : " 
why,  I  could  never  clearly  comprehend.    My  pupils,  I  was 
told,  "  however  much  they  might  love  me,  and  how  deep 
soever  the  interest  I  might  take  in  them,  could  not  be  my 
friends."    It  was  intimated,  that  I  must  *'  live  alone,  and 
never  transgress  the  invisible  but  rigid  line  which  established 
the  difference  between  me  and  my  employers."    My  life  in 
ttuB  house  was  sedentary,  solitary,  constrained,  joyless,  toil- 
some.   The  dreadful  crushing  of  the  animal  spirits,  the  ever 
pievailingsenseof  friendlessnessandhomelessness  consequent 
on  this  state  of  things,  began  ere  long  to  produce  mortal 
Q&Bots  on  my  constitution — I  sickened.    The  lady  of  the 
1*0086  told  me  coolly  I  was  the  victim  of  "  wounded  vanity." 
She  hinted,  that  if  I  did  not  make  an  effort  to  quell  my 
"ongodly  discontent,"  to  cease  "  murmuring  against  God's 
S'pointment,"  and  to  cultivate  the  profound  humility  befit- 
fcjg  my  station,  my  mind  would  very  Ukely  "  go  to  pieces  " 
^  the  took  that  wrecked  most  of  my  sisterhood — morbid 
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fielf-eBteem ;  and  that  I  abould  dia  aa  mm&te  of  a  hmaik 
asylum. 

'  I  said  nothing  to  Mrs.  Hardman ;  it  would  hAVB  bean 
useless :  but  to  h^r  eldest  daughter  I  od6  day  dropped  a  few 
observations,  which  were  Oriiswered  tbus:^ 

'  There  were  hardships,  she  allowed^  in  the  position 
govemess :    **  doubtless  they  bad  their  trials :    but/' 
avarredf  with  a  majmer  it  makes  me  smile  now  to  nDcaf 
*'  but  it  must  be  so.     She  (Miss  H.)  had  neither  view,  hope, 
nor  wuh  to  see  tliese  things  remedied  ;  for,  in  the  tiilifit^t 
Gonstitution  of  English  babitof  feelings  and  prejudioes,  Ibi 
was  no  possibility  that  they  shauld  be.    GoTemesaea, 
observed,  "  must  ever  be  kept  m  a  sort  of  isolatioti ;  it 
only  means  of  maintaimng  that  distance  which  the 
of  English  manners  and  the  deoonmi  of  English  famitiii 
exaef 

'  I  remember  I  sighed  as  Mtsa  Hardman  quiltdd  tnj 
bedside :  she  caught  the  sound,  and  turmog,  aaid  seTemly*— 
**  I  fear,  Miss  Grey,  you  have  inherited  in  foUeBt  maaioiv 
the  worst  sin  of  our  fallen  nature — the  sin  of  pride.  Vol 
are  proud,  and  therefore  you  are  ungrateful  too, 
pays  you  a  handsome  salary ;  and,  if  you  had  average 
you  would  thankfully  put  up  with  much  that  is  fatlguiiig  to 
do  and  irksome  to  bear,  since  it  is  so  well  made  worth  yoai 
while/* 

'Mias  Hardmau,  my  love,  was  a  very  strong-mindad 
young  lady,  of  most  distinguished  talents :  the  aristoonej 
are  decidedly  a  very  superior  class,  you  know — both  phj- 
doally,  and  morally,  and  mentally— as  a  high  T<»7  1 
acknowledge  that — 1  oould  not  describe  the  dignity  of  hff 
Yolce  and  mien  as  she  addressed  me  thus  :  still,  I  fear,  ibi 
was  selfish,  my  dear.  I  would  never  wish  to  speak  iD  of 
my  superiors  in  rank :  but  I  think  she  was  a  little  selfish. 

*  I  rem*.*mber,*  oontioued  Mrs*  Ptyor,  alter  m  puom, 
*  another  of  Uim  H/s  observations,  which  aha  would  qHv 
vnth  quite  a  grand  air,  "  We/*  she  would  say, — **  Wm  &aed 
the  imprudences,  extravagances^  mistakes,  and  eriam  ol  a 
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certain  number  of  fathers  to  sow  the  seed  from  which  wb 
reap  the  harvest  of  governesses.  The  daughters  of  trades- 
people, however  well  educated,  must  necessarily  be  under- 
bred, and  as  such  unfit  to  be  inmates  of  oub  dwellings,  or 
guardians  of  oub  children's  minds  and  persons.  We  shall 
ever  prefer  to  place  those  about  oub  offspring,  who  have 
been  bom  and  bred  with  somewhat  of  the  same  refinement 

as  0UB8ELVBS."  ' 

'Miss  Hardman  must  have  thought  herself  something 
better  than  her  fellow-creatures,  ma  am,  since  she  held 
that  their  calamities,  and  even  crimes,  were  necessary  to 
minister  to  her  convenience.  You  say  she  was  religious : 
her  religion  must  have  been  that  of  the  Pharisee,  who 
thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  are,  nor  even 
as  that  publican.' 

'  My  dear,  we  will  not  discuss  the  point :  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  wish  to  instil  into  your  mind  any  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  your  lot  in  life,  or  any  sentiment  of 
envy  or  insubordination  towards  your  superiors.  Implicit 
submission  to  authorities,  scrupulous  deference  to  our 
betters  (under  which  term  I,  of  course,  include  the  higher 
classes  of  society)  are,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable  to  the 
wellbeing  of  every  community.  All  I  mean  to  say,  my  dear, 
is,  that  you  had  better  not  attempt  to  be  a  governess,  as 
the  duties  of  the  position  would  be  too  severe  for  your 
constitution.  Not  one  word  of  disrespect  would  I  breathe 
towards  either  Mrs.  or  Miss  Hardman ;  only,  recalling 
my  own  experience,  I  cannot  but  feel  that,  were  you  to  fall 
under  auspices  such  as  theirs,  you  would  contend  a  while 
courageously  with  your  doom :  then  you  would  pine  and 
grow  too  weak  for  your  work :  you  would  come  home — if  you 
still  had  a.  home — broken  down.  Those  languishing  years 
would  follow,  of  which  none  but  the  invalid  and  her  imme- 
diate friends  feel  the  heart-sickness  and  know  the  burden  : 
consumption  or  decline  would  close  the  chapter.  Such  is 
the  history  of  many  a  life  :  I  would  not  have  it  yours.  My 
dear,  we  will  now  walk  about  a  littie,  if  you  please.' 
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Tbey  both  ros6  and  slowly  pstced  a  green  nfttuml 
toirace  bordering  the  chaaco. 

'  My  dear/  erelong  agaiii  began  Mrs,  Pryor,   &  sort 
limid^  embarrassed  abrupt n ess  markiog  her  maatier  aa 
spoke,  *  the  young,  especially  those  to  whom  nator©  has 
farourable — often — frequently— anticipate— look  forward 
^to  marriage  m  the  end,  the  goal  of  their  hopee/ 

And  she  stopped.  Caroline  came  to  her  relief  wil 
promptitude,  ahowing  a  great  deal  more  ^f^possesaion 
and  oonrage  than  herself  on  the  formidable  topic  now 
broaohed. 

*  They  do ;  and  naturally/  she  replied,  with  a  calm  em* 
phasis  that  startled  Mrs.  Pryor,  *They  look  forward  to 
marriage  with  some  one  they  love  as  the  hrigbtasi, — A^ 
only  bright  destiny  that  can  await  them.    Are  Ihey  witttig?* 

'Oh,  my  deort*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pryor,  olasping  ber 
hands  :  and  again  she  paused.  Caroline  turned  a  aearchlng, 
an  eager  eye  oo  the  faoe  of  her  friend :  tbat  faoe  was  muc 
agitated.    '  My  dear/  she  murmured,  '  life  is  an  illnsioo*' 

'  But  not  love  [     Love  is  real  t  the  most  real,  ihd  mc 
laeting, — the  sweetest  and  yet  the  bitterest  thing  we  kBOW*1| 

'  My  dear — it  is  very  bitter.    It  is  said  to  be  siron^ 
strong  aa  death.     Most  of  the  cheats  of  existenoe  ate  at 
As  to  its  sweetness— nothing  is  so  transitory:  its  dale  ia^  _ 
moment,— ^the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  the  stiiig  remains  for 
ever :  it  may  perish  with  the  dawn  of  eternity,  but  tl  to? 
throQgh  time  into  its  deepest  nigbt.' 

'  Yes,  it  tortures  through  time/  agreed  CaroUne*  *  nc 
when  it  is  mutual  love.* 

*  Mutual  love  !  My  dear,  romances  are  pernicious.  Yiw 
do  not  read  them,  I  hope  ? ' 

' Sometimes— whenever   I  can  get  them,  indeed:    but 
romance-writers  might  know  nothing  of  love,  judging 
the  way  in  which  tbey  treat  of  it/ 

*  Nothing  whatever,   my  dear ! '   assented  Mra* 
aagerly ;  *  nor  of  marriage ;  and  the  false  picttirea  ihey  g:i^ 
of  Ihoae  aubjecia  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
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are  not  like  reality :  they  show  you  only  the  green  tempting 
surface  of  the  marsh,  and  give  not  one  faithful  or  truthful 
hint  of  the  slough  underneath/ 

'  But  it  is  not  always  slough/  objected  Caroline :  '  there 
are  happy  marriages.  Where  affection  is  I'eciprocal  and 
sincere,  and  minds  are  harmonious,  marriage  must  be 
bappy.' 

*It  is  never  wholly  happy.  Two  people  can  never 
literally  be  as  one :  there  is,  perhaps,  a  possibility  of  con- 
tent under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  are  seldom  com^^ 
bined ;  but  it  is  as  well  not  to  run  the  risk  :  you  may  make 
fatal  mistakes.  Be  satisfied,  my  dear :  let  all  the  single  be 
satisfied  with  their  freedom/ 

'  You  echo  my  uncle's  words  ! '  exclaimed  Caroline,  in  a 
tone  of  dismay :  '  you  speak  hke  Mrs.  Yorke,  in  her  most 
gloomy  moments — like  Miss  Mann,  when  she  is  most 
sourly  and  hypochondriacally  disposed.    This  is  terrible  ! ' 

'  No,  it  is  only  true.  Oh,  child  !  you  have  only  lived  the 
pleasant  morning  time  of  hfe :  the  hot,  weary  noon,  the  sad 
evening,  the  sunless  night,  are  yet  to  come  for  you !  Mr. 
Helstone,  you  say,  talks  as  1  talk  ;  and  I  wonder  how  Mrs. 
Matthewson  Helstone  would  have  talked  had  she  been 
living.    She  died !  she  died  ! ' 

'  And,  alas  !  my  own  mother  and  father.  .  .  .  '  exclaimed 
Caroline,  struck  by  a  sombre  recollection. 

*  What  of  them  ? ' 

'  Did  I  never  tell  you  that  they  were  separated  ? ' 

*  I  have  heard  it.* 

*  They  must  then  have  been  very  miserable. 
'  You  see  sM  facts  go  to  prove  what  I  say.* 

'In  this  case  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as 
marriage.* 

*  There  ought,  my  dear,  were  it  only  to  prove  that  this 
life  is  a  mere  state  of  probation,  wherein  neither  rest  nor 
recompence  is  to  be  vouchsafed.* 

*  But  your  own  marriage,  Mrs.  Pryor  ?  * 

Mis.  Pryor  shrunk  and  shuddered  as  i|  a  rude  finger  had 
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pressed  &  nsiked  neire :  CaroUoe  felt  ifae  bad  touoiied  ' 
would  not  bear  the  slightest  eontaot, 

'  My  marriage  was  utihappy/  said  tba  liidj,  Bnmixiaiiiixg 
oourage  at  last ;  *  but  yet *  she  hesitated. 

'  But  yet/  suggested  Caroline,  *  not  immitigably  wrelcbad?^ 

'  Not  in  its  results,  at  least.  No,  she  added,  in  a  sof 
tone,  '  God  mingles  something  of  the  halm  of  mercy  ev*cn 
vials  of  the  most  corrosive  woe.  He  c&n  so  turn  eron 
that  from  the  very  same  hlind,  rash  act  whence  spimng  tlie 
curse  of  h&U  our  Ufa,  may  flow  the  blesting  of  the  retnalndar. 
Then,  I  am  of  a  peculiar  disposition,  I  own  that :  far  from 
facile,  without  address^  in  some  points  eceantrfc,  I  oogbt 
never  to  have  married  :  mine  is  not  the  naluf^  easily  W  find 
a  duplicate,  or  likely  to  assimilate  with  a  contrast,  I  waa 
quite  aware  of  my  own  ineligibility :  and  il  I  had  not  hero 
so  miserable  as  a  governess,  I  never  should  hava  marriad ; 
and  then * 

Caroline's  eyes  asked  her  to  proceed :  they  entr^tdd  her 
to  break  the  thick  cloud  of  despair,  which  her  pre'rioaa  waii$ 
had  seemed  to  spread  over  hfe. 

'  And  then,  my  dear,  Mr. ,  that  b,  the  gentlemjui  I 

married^  was,  perhaps,  rather  an  exceptional  than  fm  wen^ 
oharaoter.  I  hope*  at  least,  the  expenence  of  few  htm  h&m 
such  as  mine  was,  or  that  few  have  felt  their  suffeiiiigs  aa  I 
felt  mine.  They  nearly  shook  my  mind  :  relief  waa  so  bope- 
less,  redress  so  unattainable ;  but,  my  dear,  I  do  ool  wish  lo 
dishearten,  I  only  wish  to  warn  you,  and  to  prove  thai  tha 
im^e  shoold  not  be  too  amdous  to  ehangie  their  atalo«  as 
they  may  changiB  for  the  worse/ 

'Thank  you,  my  dear  madam,  I  quite  understand  yoor 
kind  intentions;  but  there  is  no  foar  of  my  falling  tnlo  I 
error  to  which  you  allude,     I,  at  leasts  have  no  tboQglils  ( 
nmiriage,  and,  for  that  reason,  I  want  to  make  myt^l 
position  by  some  other  means/ 

'  My  dear,  Usteo  to  me-     On  what  I  am  going  to  §ay, 
have  carefully  deliberated;   having,  indeed,   iBTolvc3d 
subject  in  my  thoughts  ever  since  you  fir&t  meniiODiid 
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wish  to  obtain  a  situation.  You  know  I  at  present  reside 
with  Miss  Eeeldar  in  the  capacity  of  companion :  should  she 
marry  (and  that  she  will  marry  erelong,  many  circumstances 
induce  me  to  conclude),  I  shall  cease  to  be  necessary  to  her 
in  that  capacity.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  possess  a  small 
independency,  arising  partly  from  my  own  sayings,  and 
partly  from  a  legacy  left  me  some  years  since ;  whenever  I 
leave  Fieldhead,  I  shall  take  a  house  of  my  own :  I  could 
not  endure  to  live  in  solitude :  I  have  no  relations  whom  I 
care  to  invite  to  close  intimacy ;  for,  as  you  must  have 
obeerved,  and  as  I  have  already  avowed,  my  habits  and 
tastes  have  their  peculiarities :  to  you,  my  dear,  I  need  not 
say  I  am  attached ;  with  you  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever 
been  with  any  living  tldng'  (this  was  said  with  marked 
emphasis).  'Your  society  I  should  esteem  a  very  dear 
privilege — an  inestimable  privilege,  a  comfort,  a  blessing. 
You  shall  come  to  me  then.  Caroline,  do  you  refuse  me? 
I  hope  yon  can  love  me  ?  ' 

And  with  these  two  abrupt  questions  she  stopped. 

*  Indeed,  I  do  love  you,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  i^ould  like  to 
Kve  with  you :  but  you  are  too  kind.' 

•  All  I  have,'  went  on  Mrs.  Pryor,  *  I  would  leave  to  you  : 
you  should  be  provided  for,  but  never  again  say  I  am  ^oo 
kind.    You  pierce  my  heart,  child  I ' 

'But,  my  dear  madam — this  generosity — I  have  no 
claim ' 

'Hush!  you  must  not  talk  about  it:  there  are  some 
ihings  we  cannot  bear  to  hear.  Oh  1  it  is  late  to  begin, 
but  I  may  yet  live  a  few  years :  I  can  never  wipe  out  the 
past,  but  perhaps  a  brief  space  in  the  future  may  yet  be 
minel' 

Mrs.  Pryor  seemed  deeply  agitated :  large  tears  trembled 
in  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Caroline  kissed  her, 
in  her  gentle  caressing  way,  saying  softly — 'I  love  you 
dearly.    Don't  cry.' 

But  the  lady's  whole  frame  seemed  shaken  :  she  sat  down, 
bent  her  head  to  her  knee,  and  wept  aloud.    Nothing  could 
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console  her  till  the  inward  storm  had  had  ite  way.  At  last 
the  agony  subsided  of  itself. 

*  Poor  thing  I '  she  murmured,  returning  Caroline's  kiss : 
'  poor  lonely  lamb !  But  come/  she  added  abruptly ;  '  come, 
we  must  go  home.' 

For  a  short  distance  Mrs.  Pryor  walked  very  fast :  by 
degrees,  however,  she  calmed  down  to  her  wonted  manner, 
fell  into  her  usual  characteristic  pace — a  peculiar  one,  like 
all  her  movements — and  by  the  time  they  reached  fHeldhead, 
she  had  re-entered  into  herself :  the  outside  was,  as  usual, 
still  and  shy. 


CHAPTEB  XXn 

TWO  LIVEB 

XT  half  of  Moore's  activity  and  resolution  had  been  seen 
his  defence  of  the  mill :  he  showed  the  other  half  (and  a 
rible  half  it  was)  in  the  indefatigable,  the  relentless 
iduity  with  which  he  pursued  the  leaders  of  the  riot.  The 
b,  the  mere  followers,  he  let  alone:  perhaps  an  innate 
se  of  justice  told  him  that  men  misled  by  false  counsel, 
■ded  by  privations,  are  not  fit  objects  of  vengeance,  and 
t  he  who  would  visit  an  even  violent  act  on  the  bent  head 
ufifering,  is  a  tyrant,  not  a  judge.  At  all  events,  though 
!cuew  many  of  the  number,  having  recognised  them  during 
latter  part  of  the  attack  when  day  began  to  dawn,  he  let 
CD  daily  pass  him  on  street  and  road  without  notice  or 
2at. 

The  leaders  he  did  not  know.  They  were  strangers: 
ssaries  from  the  large  towns.  Most  of  them  were  not 
libers  of  the  operative  class :  they  were  chiefly  *  down- 
Jights,'  bankrupts,  men  always  in  debt  and  often  in  drink 
ien  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  much — in  the  way  of 
I'iicter,  cash,  and  cleanliness — to  gain.  These  persons 
Ore  hunted  like  any  sleuth-hound  ;  and  well  he  liked  the 
lapation  :  its  excitement  was  of  a  kind  pleasant  to  his 
Ure  :  he  liked  it  better  than  making  cloth. 
His  horse  must  have  hated  these  times,  for  it  was  ridden 
b  hard  and  often :  he  almost  lived  on  the  road,  and  the 
►h  air  was  as  welcome  to  his  lungs  as  the  policeman *B 
ist  to  his  uiood :  he  preferred  it  to  the  steam  of  dye- 
Lses.  The  magistrates  of  the  district  must  have  dreaded 
^  :  they  were  slow,  timid  men ;  he  liked  both  to  frighten 
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and  to  rouae  them.  H©  Uked  to  force  them  to  betray  a 
Gertain  fear,  which  made  them  aUke  falter  in  refiolire 
recoil  m  action— Ibe  fear,  simply,  of  aesaBsitiaitioQ* 
indeed,  waB  the  dread  which  had  hitherto  hampered  < 
manufacturer  and  almost  every  public  man  in  the  diflMis 
Helstone  alone  had  ever  repelled  it.  The  old  Coeeaek  ksmw 
well  he  might  he  shot :  he  knew  there  was  risk ;  but  snofa  « 
death  had  £or  bis  nerves  no  terrors :  it  wotdd  have  been  his 
choeen — ^might  he  have  had  a  ohoice. 

Moore  likewise  knew  his  danger :  the  result  was  ma  un* 
qnenchable  scorn  of  the  quarter  whence  aiioh  danger  waa  U> 
he  apprehended.  The  consGiousness  that  he  hunted  aofflftiMPf 
was  the  spur  in  his  high -mettled  temper's  fiank.  A&for  loat; 
he  was  too  proud— too  hard-natured— (il  you  wiU) — too 
phlegmatic  a  man  to  fear*  Many  a  time  he  roda  bdalad 
over  moors,  moonlit  or  moonless  as  the  oaae  might  be.  wHh 
feebngs  far  more  elate,  faculties  fi^  better  refre^hed^  than 
when  safety  and  stagnation  environed  him  in  the  oountiog- 
house.  Four  was  the  num  her  of  the  leaders  to  be  aoootmled 
for :  two,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  were  brought  to  bay 
near  Stilbro' ;  the  remaining  two  it  was  neoessary  to  seek 
further  off :  their  ba\mt&  were  supposed  to  lie  near  Biitmng* 
ham. 

Meantime,  the  elothier  did  not  neglect  bia  battered  mill : 
its  reparation  was  esteemed  a  light  task;  carpenters'  mai 
glaziers*  work  alone  being  needed.  The  rioters  not  havtog 
succeeded  in  effectdng  an  entrance,  bis  grim,  metal  dariiDgt 
—the  machines— had  escaped  damage. 

Whether,  during  thid  busy  life— whether*  while  8lini 
Justice  and  exacting  husiness  claimed  his  eoergiaa  and 
harassed  his  though t#^he  now  and  then  gave  one  j 
dedicated  one  effort,  io  keep  alive  gentler  firea 
which  smoulder  in  the  fane  of  Nemesis,  it  wag  not  mgj  ¥> 
discover.  He  seldom  went  near  Fieldbead ;  if  he  did,  I 
visits  were  brief :  if  he  called  at  the  Beetor^%  it  waa  ooj^  j 
bold  oooferenoes  with  the  Rector  in  his  study.  He 
tflinad  his  rigid  oourse  very  steadily,    Maautims,  tba  i 
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of  the  year  continued  troubled :  there  was  no  lull  in  the 
tempest  of  war ;  her  long  hurricane  still  swept  the  Continent. 
There  was  not  the  faintest  sign  of  serene  weather :  no  opening 
amid  *  the  clouds  of  battle-dust  and  smoke ;  *  no  fall  of  pure 
dews  genial  to  the  olive  ;  no  cessation  of  the  red  rain  which 
nourishes  the  baleful  and  glorious  laurel.  Meantime,  Buin 
had  her  sappers  and  miners  at  work  imder  Moore's  feet, 
and  whether  he  rode  or  walked — whether  he  only  crossed 
his  counting-house  hearth,  or  galloped  over  sullen  Eushedge 
— he  was  aware  of  a  hollow  echo,  and  felt  the  ground  shake 
to  his  tread. 

While  the  summer  thus  passed  with  Moore,  how  did  it 
lapse  with  Shirley  and  CaroUne?  Let  us  first  visit  the 
heiress.  How  does  she  look?  Like  a  love-lorn  maiden, 
pale  and  pining  for  a  neglectful  swain  ?  Does  she  sit  the 
day  long  bent  over  some  sedentary  task  ?  Has  she  for  ever 
a  book  in  her  hand,  or  sewing  on  her  knee,  and  eyes  only  for 
that,  and  words  for  nothing,  and  thoughts  unspoken  ? 

By  no  means.  Shirley  is  all  right.  If  her  wistful  cast 
of  physiognomy  is  not  gone,  no  more  is  her  careless  smile. 
She  keeps  her  dark  old  manor-house  hght  and  bright  with 
her  cheery  presence :  the  gallery,  and  the  low-ceiled 
chambers  that  open  into  it,  have  learned  lively  echoes  from 
her  voice  :  the  dim  entrance-hall,  with  its  one  window,  has 
grown  pleasantly  accustomed  to  the  frequent  rustle  of  a  silk 
dress,  as  its  wearer  sweeps  across  from  room  to  room,  now 
carrying  flowers  to  the  barbarous  peach-bloom  salon,  now 
entering  the  dining-room  to  open  its  casements  and  let  in  the 
scent  of  mignonette  and  sweetbrier,  anon  bringing  plants 
from  the  staircase-window  to  place  in  the  sun  at  the  open 
porch-door. 

She  takes  her  sewing  occasionally :  but,  by  some  fatahty, 
she  is  doomed  never  to  sit  steadily  at  it  for  above  five  minutes 
at  a  time  :  her  thimble  is  scarcely  fitted  on,  her  needle  scarce 
threaded,  when  a  sudden  thought  calls  her  up-stairs  :  perhaps 
she  goes  to  seek  some  just-then-remembered  old  ivory-backed 
needle-book,  or  older  china-topped  workbox,  quite  unneeded. 
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but  whkh  eeems  at  the  moment  indiepensable ; 
Lirrange  her  hair,  or  a  drawer  which  she  recollects  to  haf 
SQQU  that  morning  in  a  stato  of  cuHoua  confusioD  ;  pcriuipt 
only  to  take  a  pt^p  from  a  particular  wiJi(3*^v%^  at  a  pariieiilar 
view,  wheace  Briartiold  Church  and  Eectory  a«ie  toiI 
pleasantly  bo^mr^  in  trees.  She  has  scarcely  rott 
atid  a^in  taken  up  the  Blip  of  cambric,  or  square  of 
wroiight  canvas*  when  Tartar*^  bold  scrape  and  slmit 
whiitle  are  heard  at  the  porch-door,  and  ihe  must  rtiD 
open  it  for  him ;  it  is  &  hot  day ;  he  comes  in  panting  ; 
must  Donvoy  him  to  the  kitclion,  and  see  with  her  own  tj 
that  his  wftter-bowl  i^  replenisbed.  Through  tlie 
kitchen-door  the  coui-t  is  visible,  all  sunny  and  gay^ 
peopled  with  tnrkeys  and  their  poidts,  peahens  and 
chicks,  pearl-fieeked  guinea-fowls,  and  a  bright  Tarieiyi 
pure  white,  and  purple-necked,  and  blue  and  einr 
plumed  pigeons,  Irresistible  spectacle  lo  Shirley !  Sbe 
runs  to  the  paotry  for  a  roll,  and  she  stands  on  Urn  doorviep 
scattering  cmmbs:  around  her  throng  her  eager,  plump. 
happy,  feathered  vassals.  John  is  about  the  stables*  aod 
John  must  be  talked  to,  and  her  mare  looked  at  Slid  is 
still  petting  and  patting  it,  when  the  cows  csmo  in  to  In 
milked:  this  is  important;  Shirley  nmst  stay  and  take  a 
review  of  them  alt.  There  are  perhaps  some  liltid  eahrea. 
some  little  new-yeaned  lambs — it  may  he  twins,  whoM 
mothers  have  rejected  them  :  Miss  Keeldar  must  he  iotro- 
duoed  to  them  by  John— must  permit  herst^U  tho  treat  tA 
feeding  them  with  her  own  hand,  under  the  difis^tlon  of  her 
oareful  foreman.  Meantime,  John  n^oots  donbiful  qnesUana^ 
about  the  farming  of  curtain  '  crofts/  and  •  ings,*afid  *  1 
and  his  mistress  is  necessitated  l<i  feich  her  garden* 
gipiy-straw~and  accompany  bim,  over  ftile  and 
hedge-row,  to  hear  the  conehision  of  the*  whole  agricult 
matter  ou  the  spot,  and  mth  the  said  '  crofta/  *  iaga,*  and 
'bohna'  under  her  eye.  Bright  afternoon  thus  wear?  iato 
soft  evening,  and  she  comes  home  to  a  late  laa^  aod  aflef 
tea  she  never  sews. 
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After  tea  Shirley  reads,  and  she  is  just  about  as  tenacious 
of  her  book  as  she  is  lax  of  her  needle.  Her  study  is  the 
rug,  her  seat  a  footstool,  or  perhaps  only  the  carpet  at  Mrs. 
Pryor's  feet — there  she  always  learned  her  lessons  when  a 
child,  and  old  habits  have  a  strong  power  over  her.  The 
tawny  and  lion-like  bulk  of  Tartar  is  ever  stretched  beside 
her ;  his  negro  muzzle  laid  on  his  fore  paws,  straight,  strong, 
and  shapely  as  the  limbs  of  an  Alpine  wolf.  One  hand  of 
the  mistress  generally  reposes  on  the  loving  serf's  rude 
head,  because  if  she  takes  it  away  he  groans  and  is  dis- 
contented. Shirley's  mind  is  given  to  her  book ;  she  lifts 
not  her  eyes ;  she  neither  stirs  nor  speaks ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  to  return  a  brief  respectful  answer  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  who 
addresses  deprecatory  phrases  to  her  now  and  then. 

'  My  dear,  you  had  better  not  have  that  great  dog  so  near 
you :  he  is  crushing  the  border  of  your  dress.' 

'Oh,  it  is  only  muslin:  I  can  put  a  clean  one  on  to- 
morrow.* 

'  My  dear,  I  wish  you  could  acquire  the  habit  of  sitting 
to  a  table  when  you  read.' 

'  I  will  try,  ma'am,  some  time ;  but  it  is  so  comfortable 
to  do  as  one  has  always  been  accustomed  to  do.' 

•  My  dear,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  put  that  book  down  :  you 
are  trying  your  eyes  by  the  doubtful  firehght.' 

•  No,  ma'am,  not  at  all :  my  eyes  are  never  tired.* 

At  last,  however,  a  pale  light  falls  on  the  page  from  the 
window :  she  looks,  the  moon  is  up ;  she  closes  the  volume, 
rises,  and  walks  through  the  room.  Her  book  has  perhaps 
been  a  good  one;  it  has  refreshed,  refilled,  rewarmed  her 
heart ;  it  has  set  her  brain  astir,  furnished  her  mind  with 
pictures.  The  still  parlour,  the  clean  hearth,  the  window 
opening  on  the  twilight  sky,  and  showing  its  *  sweet  regent,' 
new  throned  and  glorious,  suffice  to  make  earth  an  Eden, 
life  a  poem,  for  Shirley.  A  still,  deep,  inborn  delight  glows  in 
her  young  veins  ;  unmingled — untroubled ;  not  to  be  reached 
or  ravished  by  human  agency,  because  by  no  human  agency 
bestowed:  the  pure  gift  of  God  to  His  ereature,  the  free 
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dower  of  Nature  to  her  child.    This  joy  gives  her  ex 
of  a  genii-life.     Buoyanlp  by  grcien  steps,  by  gla*l  hill*, 
verdure  and  light,  she  reaches  &  station  scarcely  lower 
that  whence  angels  looked  down  on  the  dreajner  of  Belh 
and  her  eye  seeks,  and  her  soul  possesses,  the  vision  of 
as  she  wishes  it.    No— not  as  she  wishes  it ;  ah©  has  not 
time  to  wish;  the  swift  glory  spreads  out,  sweeping  Wki 
kindlmg,  and  multipltes  its  splendours  faster  tbao  Tbouglil 
Civn  effect  his  combinations,  faster  than  Aspiration  eftn  Qttar 
her  longings.    Shirley  says  nothing  while  the  tr&noe  ia  Qpo^j 
her— she  is  quite  mute ;  but  if  Mrs.  Pryor  speaks  to  her  DOit^H 
she  goes  ont  quietly,  and  continues  her  walk  up-s tains  to  iB^^ 
dim  f^allery. 

If  Bhirley  were  not  an  indolent,  a  recklesft,  an  ignoraol 
being,  she  would  take  a  pen  at  such  moments ;  or  &t  Ii 
while  the  rocollection  of  such  moments  was  yet  frash  on 
spirit :  she  would  seize,  she  would  fix  the  apparitioD,  fceU 
vision  revealed.     Had  she  a  little  more  of   the  orgmn  of 
acquisitiveness  in  her  head— a  little  more  of  the  lo>fe  of 
property  in  her  nature,  ehe  wonld  take  a  good-sijied  abeol 
of  paper  and  write  plainly  out,  in  her  own  quoer  bni  elmt 
and  legible  band,  the  story  that  has  been  nanrnted,  the  song 
that  has  been  sung  to  her,  and  thus  possess  whM  she  was 
enabled  to  create*    But  indolent  she  is,  recklesfl  aha  is,  aod 
most  ignorant^  for  she  does  not  know  her  dreams  kt^  rare — 
her  feelings  peculiar  ■  she  does  not  know,  has  never  known, 
and  will  die  without  knowing,  the  full  value  of  thai 
whose  bright  fresh  bubbhng  in  her  heait  keeps  it  gfiMm. 

Shb-ley  takes  life  easily ;  is  not  that  fact  written  in  her 
eye?  In  her  good-tempored  moments,  is  it  not  aa  fttU  d 
lazy  fioftnesa  as  in  her  brief  fits  of  anger  it  is  ful^cent  with 
quick^tlaghmg  fire?  Her  nature  is  in  her  eye:  so  long^ 
she  la  calm,  indolence,  indulgence,  humour,  and  lendemetf 
poseeaa  that  large  gray  sphere :  incense  her»— a  red  rat 
pierces  the  dew,— it  quickens  instantly  to  flame. 

Krc  the  month  of  July  was  passed,  iliss  Keeldar  woulrl 
probably  have  started  with  Caroline  on  that  nortbom  kvur 
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they  had  planned ;  but  just  at  that  epoch  an  invasion  befell 
Fieldhead :  a  genteel  foraging  party  besieged  Shirley  in  her 
castle,  and  compelled  her  to  surrender  at  discretion.  An 
uncle,  an  aunt,  and  two  cousins  from  the  south,  a  Mr.,  Mrs., 

and   two  Misses  Sympson,  of  Sympson  Grove,  shire, 

came  down  upon  her  in  state.  The  laws  of  hospitality 
obliged  her  to  give  in,  which  she  did  with  a  facility  which 
somewhat  surprised  Caroline,  who  knew  her  to  be  prompt 
in  action  and  fertile  in  expedient,  where  a  victory  was  to  be 
gained  for  her  will.  Miss  Helstone  even  asked  her  how  it 
was  she  submitted  so  readily  ? — she  answered,  old  feelings 
had  their  power :  she  had  passed  two  years  of  her  early 
youth  at  Sympson  Grove. 

*  How  did  she  like  her  relatives  ?  ' 

She  had  nothing  in  common  with  them,  she  replied : 
little  Harry  Sympson,  indeed,  the  sole  son  of  the  family, 
was  very  unlike  his  sisters,  and  of  him  she  had  formerly 
been  fond ;  but  he  was  not  coming  to  Yorkshire :  at  least, 
not  yet. 

The  next  Sunday  the  Fieldhead  pew  in  Briarfield  church 
appeared  peopled  with  a  prim,  trim,  fidgety,  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  shifted  his  spectacles  and  changed  his  position 
every  three  minutes ;  a  patient,  placid-looking  elderly  lady, 
in  brown  satin,  and  two  pattern  young  ladies,  in  pattern 
attire,  with  pattern  deportment.  Shirley  had  the  air  of  a 
black  swan,  or  a  white  crow,  in  the  midst  of  this  party ;  and 
very  forlorn  was  her  aspect.  Having  brought  her  into 
respectable  society,  we  will  leave  her  there  awhile,  and  look 
after  Miss  Helstone. 

Separated  from  Miss  Eeeldar  for  the  present,  as  she 
could  not  seek  her  in  the  midst  of  her  fine  relatives ;  scared 
away  from  Fieldhead  by  the  visiting  commotion  which  the 
new  arrivals  occasioned  in  the  neighbourhood,  Caroline  was 
limited  once  more  to  the  gray  Bectory ;  the  solitary  morning 
walk  in  remote  bypaths,  the  long,  lonely  afternoon  sitting  in 
a  quiet  parlour  which  the  sun  forsook  at  noon,  or  in  the 
garden  alcove  where  it  shone  bright,  yet  sad,  on  the  ripening 
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fdd  carranti  trained  over  the  trellis,  and  on  the  fair 
roses  6  ni  wined  be  twee  n»  aod  tlifough  tii&m  fell  chequered 
Caroline  sitting  in  her  whita  summer  dreaSi  stiU  as  a  gardfii 
statue.  There  she  read  old  books,  taken  from  her  unclo'i 
library  :  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  of  no  tise  to  her  :  aod  i 
collection  of  light  litorature  %va8  chiolly  qontained  on  a 
which  had  belonged  to  her  aunt  Mary  :  some  vaili 
Lady's  Magazines,  that  had  onoe  performed  a  8ea*voym|p 
with  their  owner,  and  undergone  a  gtorm,  and  whose  p«g0s 
were  stained  with  salt  water ;  some  mad  Methodist  Maga* 
^ines,  full  of  miracles  and  apparitions,  of  pretenuiiuml 
warnings,  ominous  dreamst  and  fremsied  fanaticisiii ;  llio 
equally  mad  letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eowe  from  the  De^ 
to  the  Living ;  a  few  old  English  Classicfi :— from  these 
faded  flowers  Caroline  had  in  her  childhood  eixtraeted  ibe 
honey,— they  were  tasteless  to  her  now*  By  way  of  cli&ti(Pr 
and  also  of  doing  good,  she  wonld  sew  :  make  gannente  for 
the  poor,  according  to  good  Miss  Ainley's  direction.  Socse* 
Mmea  as  she  felt  and  saw  her  tears  fall  slowly  on  her  wnrk« 
the  would  wonder  how  the  excellent  woman  who  fajKl  cut  il 
out  and  arranged  it  for  her,  managed  to  be  ao  equably  searetid 
in  her  solitude. 

'  I  never  find  Miss  Ainley  oppressed  with  deapoiideii«y» 
or  lost  in  grief/  she  thought ;  '  yet  her  ootta^  ia  a  stiU»  dim 
Little  place,  and  she  is  without  a  bright  hope  or  near  trittai 
m  the  world.  I  remember,  thougli,  she  tokl  mo  oiioe^  aha 
had  tutored  her  thoughts  to  tend  upwards  to  Heawo.  Biia 
allowed  there  was,  and  ever  ha^i  been*  httle  enjoymeiil 
this  world  for  her,  and  she  looks,  I  suppoaay  to  ibe  hlias 
the  %vorld  to  come.  So  do  nuns— with  tbdr  oloie  otU^ 
iron  lump,  their  mbe  straight  as  a  shroud^  Iheir 
narrow  as  a  coffin.  She  says,  often,  she  haa  no  fa«r  of  dealli 
—no  dread  of  the  gTuve  :  no  more,  doubilo6«»  had  8l^  Simooo 
Stylites,  lifted  up  terrible  on  his  wild  eoltmin  in  the  wikler- 
oess;  no  more  has  the  Hindoo  votary  stretched  on  Ms 
I  couch  of  iron  spikes.  Both  these  having  violatodl  jmUam. 
their  natural  likings  and   antipathies  are  reversed:   tbey 
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grow  altogether  morbid.  I  do  fear  death  as  yet,  but  I 
believe  it  is  because  I  am  young :  poor  Miss  Ainley  would 
cling  closer  to  life,  if  Ufe  had  more  charms  for  her.  God 
surely  did  not  create  us,  and  cause  us  to  Jive,  with  the  sole 
end  of  wishing  always  to  die.  I  beUeve  in  my  heart  we 
were  intended  to  prize  life  and  enjoy  it,  so  long  as  we  retain 
it.  Existence  never  was  originally  meant  to  be  that  useless, 
blank,  pale,  slow-trailing  thing  it  often  becomes  to  many, 
and  is  becoming  to  me  among  the  rest. 

*  Nobody,'  she  went  on — *  nobody  in  particular  is  to 
blame,  that  I  can  see,  for  the  state  in  which  things  are : 
and  I  cannot  tell,  however  much  I  puzzle  over  it,  how  they 
are  to  be  altered  for  the  better ;  but  I  feel  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  I  believe  single  women  should  have 
more  to  do — better  chances  of  interesting  and  profitable 
occupation  than  they  possess  now.  And  when  I  speak  thus, 
I  have  no  impression  that  I  displease  God  by  my  words : 
that  I  am  either  impious  or  impatient,  irreligious  or  sacri- 
legious. My  consolation  is,  indeed,  that  God  hears  many  a 
groan,  and  cbmpassionates  much  grief  which  man  stops  his 
ears  against,  or  frowns  on  with  impotent  contempt.  I  say 
impotent,  for  I  observe  that  to  such  grievances  as  society 
cannot  readily  cure,  it  usually  forbids  utterance,  on  pain  of 
its  scorn  :  this  scorn  being  only  a  sort  of  tinselled  cloak  to 
its  deformed  weakness.  People  hate  to  be  reminded  of  ills 
they  are  imable  or  unwilling  to  remedy  :  such  reminder,  in 
forcing  on  them  a  sense  of  their  own  incapacity,  or  a  more 
painful  sense  of  an  obligation  to  make  some  unpleasant 
effort,  troubles  their  ease  and  shakes  their  self-complacency. 
Old  maids,  like  the  houseless  and  unemployed  poor,  should 
not  ask  for  a  place  and  an  occupation  in  the  world :  the 
demand  disturbs  the  happy  and  rich :  it  disturbs  parents. 
Look  at  the  numerous  families  of  girls  in  this  neighbour- 
hood :  the  Armitages,  the  Birtwhistles,  the  Sykeses.  The 
brothers  of  these  girls  are  every  one  in  business  or  in  pro- 
fessions ;  they  have  something  to  do :  their  sisters  have 
no  earthly  employment,  but  household  work  and  sewing; 
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no  earthly  pleasure,  but  an   unprofiUble  visiting ;  a^d 
hope,  in  all  their  life  to  come,  of  anythmg   hotter.    Thn 
Btftgnant  state  of  things  m^es  them  decline  in  health  :  Uia; 
are  never  woll ;  and  their  ujindti  and  views  shrink  to  woiidro«« 
narrowness.     The  great  wish — the  sole  aim  of  every  one  if 
them  is  to  be  marriedj  but  the  majority  will  never  marry 
they  will  die  as  they  now  live.    They  scheme,  they  ploi 
they  dress  to  ensnare  husbands.    The  gentlemen  turn  Ihei 
into  ridicule :  they  don't  want  them ;  they  bold  them  vc 
oheap  :  they  say— I  have  heard  them  say  it  with  sne<;n 
laughs  many  a  time— the  matrimonial  market  isovei 
Fathers  say  so  likewise,  and  are  angry  with  Uieir  djiiigb^ 
when  they  observe  their  man<£u?r6s  i  they  order  them  la 
stay  at  home,    What  do  they  expect  them  to  do  at  home  ? 
If  you  ask;  they  would  answer,  sew  and  cook*    They  expeot 
them   to  do  this,   and    this    only,   contentedly,   regiil&riy« 
vuneomplainingly  all  their  Uves  long,  as  if  they  had  no  genm 
of  faculties  for  anything  else :  a  doetrine  as  reasonahk  lo 
hold,  as  h  would  be  that  the  fathers  have  no  (acuities  but 
for  eating  %vhat  their  daughters  oook,  or  for  weaiini;  vrhak 
they  sew«     Could  men  hvo  so  themselves  ?     Would  they 
be  very  weary  ?    And,  when  there  came  no  relief  to  ih' 
w^eariness,  but  only  reproaches  at  its  slightest  matiifd^i 
tion,  would  not  their  weariness  ferment  in  time  to  fronzy^ 
Lucre tia,  spinning  at  midnight  in  the  midst  of  her  maid4»ai» 
and  Solomon  3  virtuous  woman,  are  often  c|uoted  as  ptiilanu 
of  what  "  the  sex  "  (as  they  flay)  ought  to  be,     I  dois*i  know: 
Lucrelia,  I  daresay,  was  a  most  worthy  sort  of  pexmn,  moeb 
like  my  cousin  Hortense  Moore  ;  imt  she  kept  her  serTftiili 
up  very  late.     I  should  not  have  [iked  to  tie  amcmgsl  the 
number  of  the  maidens.     Hortense  would  just  w*^ork  me  laii 
Sarah  in  tliat  fashion,  if  she  could,  and  neither  of  ua  iracild 
bear  it.    The  *'  virtuous  woman/'  agiun,  had  her  booselioU 
up  in  the  very  middle  of  the  night;  she  *'gol  broftldast 
over  "  (as  Mrs.  Bykes  sayj^)  hefore  one  o  clock  a.m.  ;  bul  mIu 
had  something  more  to  do  than  spin  and  give  out  portioas; 
she  was  a  manufacturer — she  made  fine  linen  and  sold    ~ 
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she  was  an  agriculturist— she  bought  estates  and  planted 
vineyards.     That  woman  was  a  manager :  she  was  what  the 
matrons  hereabouts  call  "  a  clever  woman."     On  the  whole, 
I  like  her  a  good  deal  better  than   Lucretia;   but  I  don't 
believe  either  Mr.  Armitage  or  Mr.  Sykes  could  have  got 
the  advantage  of  her  in  a  bargain  :  yet  I  like  her.   "  Strength 
and  honour  were  her  clothing :  the  heart  of  her  husband 
safely  trusted  in  her.     She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom  ; 
in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness :  her  children  rose  up 
and  called  her  blessed;    her  husband  also  praised  her.' 
King  of  Israel !  your  model  of  a  woman  is  a  worthy  model  I 
But  are  we,  in  these  days,  brought  up  to  be  like  her  ?    Men 
of  Yorkshire !  do  your  daughters  reach  this  royal  standard  ? 
Can  they  reach  it  ?    Can  you  help  them  to  reach  it  ?    Can 
you   give  them  a  field  in  which  their  faculties  may  be 
exercised  and  grow  ?    Men  of  England !  look  at  your  poor 
girls,  many  of  them  fading  around  you,  dropping  off  in  con- 
sumption or  decline ;  or,  what  is  worse,   degenerating  to 
sour  old  maids, — envious,  backbiting,  wretched,  because  Ufe 
is  a  desert  to  them;  or,  what  is  worst  of  all,  reduced  to 
strive,  by  scarce  modest  coquetry  and  debasing  artifice,  to 
gain  that  position  and  consideration  by  marriage,  which  to 
celibacy  is  denied.     Fathers !  cannot  you  alter  these  things  ? 
Perhaps  not  all  at  once  ;  but  consider  the  matter  well  when 
it  is  brought  before  you,  receive  it  as  a  theme  worthy  of 
thought :  do  not  dismiss  it  with  an  idle  jest  or  an  unmanly 
insult.     You  would  wish  to  be  proud  of  your  daughters  and 
not  to  blush  for  them — then  seek  for  them  an  interest  and 
an  occupation  which  shall  raise  them  above  the  flirt,  the 
manoBUvrer,  the  mischief-making  tale-bearer.      Keep  your 
girls'  minds  narrow  and  fettered — they  will  still  be  a  plague 
and  a  care,  sometimes  a  disgrace  to  you :  cultivate  them — 
give  them  scope  and  work — they  will  be  your  gayest  com- 
panions in  health ;  your  tenderest  nurses  in  sickness ;  yom- 
most  faithful  props  in  age.' 


CHAPTER  XXni 

I 

AN   EVENINO  OUT 

One  fine  summer  day  that  Caroline  had  spent  enturely  alone 
(her  uncle  being  at  Whinbury),  and  whose  long,  bright, 
noiseless,  breezeless,  cloudless  hours  (how  many  they 
seemed  since  sunrise !)  had  been  to  her  as  desolate  as  if 
they  had  gone  over  her  head  in  the  shadowless  and  trackless 
wastes  of  Zahara,  instead  of  in  the  blooming  garden  of  an 
English  home,  she  was  sitting  in  the  alcove, — her  task  of 
work  on  her  knee,  her  fingers  assiduously  plying  the  needle, 
her  eyes  following  and  regulating  their  movements,  her 
brain  working  restlessly, — when  Fanny  came  to  the  door, 
looked  round  over  the  lawn  and  borders,  and  not  seeing  her 
whom  she  sought,  called  out, — *  Miss  Caroline  ! ' 

A  low  voice  answered — *  Fanny  !  *  It  issued  from  the 
alcove,  and  thither  Fanny  hastened — a  note  in  her  hand, 
which  she  delivered  to  fingers  that  hardly  seemed  to  have 
nerve  to  hold  it.  Miss  Helstone  did  not  ask  whence  it  came, 
and  she  did  not  look  at  it :  she  let  it  drop  amongst  the  folds 
of  her  work. 

'  Joe  Scott's  son,  Harry,  brought  it,'  said  Fanny. 

The  girl  was  no  enchantress,  and  knew  no  magic-spell, 
yet  what  she  said  took  almost  magical  effect  on  her  yoimg 
mistress :  she  lifted  her  head  with  the  quick  motion  of  revived 
sensation  ;  she  shot — not  a  languid,  but  a  life-like,  question- 
ing glance  at  Fanny. 

•  Harry  Scott !     Who  sent  him  ? ' 

'  He  came  from  the  Hollow.' 
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The  dropped  note  was  snatched  up  eagerly — the  seal 
was  broken :  it  was  read  in  two  seconds.  An  affectionate 
billet  from  Hortense,  informing  her  young  cousin  that  she 
was  returned  from  Wormwood  Wells ;  that  she  was  alone 
to-day,  as  Robert  was  gone  to  Whinbury  market;  that 
nothing  would  give  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  have 
Caroline's  company  to  tea  ;  and— the  good  lady  added — she 
was  sure  such  a  change  would  be  most  acceptable  and 
beneficial  to  Caroline,  who  must  be  sadly  at  a  loss  both  for 
safe  guidance  and  improving  society  since  the  misunder- 
standing between  Bobert  and  Mr.  Helstone  had  occasioned 
a  separation  from  her  'meilleure  amie,  Hortense  66rard 
Moore/  In  a  postscnpt,  she  was  urged  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  run  down  directly. 

Caroline  did  not  need  the  injunction :  glad  was  she  to 
lay  by  the  child's  brown  holland  slip  she  was  trimming  with 
braid  for  the  Jews'  basket,  to  hasten  up-stairs,  cover  her 
curls  with  her  straw  bonnet,  and  throw  round  her  shoulders 
the  black  silk  scarf,  whose  simple  drapery  suited  as  weU  her 
shape  as  its  dark  hue  set  off  the  purity  of  her  dress  and  the 
fairness  of  her  face ;  glad  was  she  to  escape  for  a  few  hours 
the  solitude,  the  sadness,  the  nightmare  of  her  life ;  glad  to 
run  down  the  green  lane  sloping  to  the  Hollow,  to  scent  the 
fragrance  of  hedge-flowers  sweeter  than  the  perfume  of  moss- 
rose  or  Hly.  True,  she  knew  Robert  was  not  at  the  cottage ; 
but  it  was  delight  to  go  where  he  had  lately  been  :  so  long, 
80  totally  separated  from  him,  merely  to  see  his  home,  to 
enter  the  room  where  he  had  that  morning  sat,  felt  Uke  a 
reunion.  As  such  it  revived  her;  and  then  Illusion  was 
again  following  her  in  Perimask  :  the  soft  agitation  of  wings 
caressed  her  cheek,  and  the  air,  breathing  from  the  blue 
sxunmer  sky,  bore  a  voice  which  whispered — *  Bobert  may 
come  home  while  you  are  in  his  house ;  and  then,  at  least, 
you  may  look  in  his  face — at  least,  you  may  give  him  your 
hand ;  perhaps,  for  a  minute,  you  may  sit  beside  him.' 

*  Silence ! '  was  her  austere  response  :  but  she  loved  the 
oomf orter  and  the  consolation. 
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Miss  Moore  probably  caught  from  the  window  the  gle&titl 
and  tiutter  of  Caroline's  white  attire  through   the  bi^nebs 
garde n-shmbs,  for  she  advanced  from  the  cott^o-pnrch 
me^t  her*     Straight,  unhendingp  phlegmatic  as  usmth  fibal 
came  on  :  no  ba^le  or  ecstacy  was  ever  peitnitted  to  disorderl 
the  dignity  of  h{*r  mov^ements  ;  but  she  smiled,  well  pleased 
to  mark  the  delight  of  her  pupil,  to  feel  her  kiss,  and  thej 
gentle,  genial  strain  of  her  enibrace.     She  led  her  tenderly 
in— half  deceived  and  wholly  flattered.     Half  deceived !  had 
it  not  Ijeen  so,  she  would  in  all  probability  b&T6  put  her  to- 
the  wicket,  and  shut  her  out*     Had  she  known  clearly 
whose  account  the  chief  share  of  this  child-like  joy  was  to  b©! 
placed  I  H  or  tense  would  most  likely  have  felt  both  shockodj 
and  inrensed.     Sisters  do  not  like  young  ladies  to  fiiU  ii 
love  with   their  brothers :   it  eeems^  if  not  presomptuoua 
silly,  weak,  a  delusion,  an  absuird  mistake.     Tk^'y  do  no 
love  these  gentlemen — whatever  sisterly  affection  they  ma  J 
cherish  towards  them— and  that  others  should,  n^ptib 
with  a  sense  of  crude  fomiuioe.    The  first  tn0visiii<Mil» 
short,  eseited  by  such  discovery  (as  with  many  panmls 
finding   their   children   to   he   in   love),   is   one    of    tnixai^ 
impatience   and   contempt,      Eeason  — if    they   be    ralaocial 
people — corrects  the  falsa  feeling  in  time  ;  but  it  thmj  be 
irrational,  it  is  never  carreeted,  and  the  daughter  €fr  sieler- 
iti-law  is  disliked  bo  the  end* 

•  You  would  expect  to  find  me  alone,  from  what  I  said  in^ 
my  note,*  observed  Miss  Moore,  as  she  conducted  GaioltDi 
towards  the  parlour ;  but  it  was  written  this  momiog : 
ilinner,  company  has  com©  in/ 

And«  opening  the  door,  she  made  visible  an  amfkla  tgpmkA 
of  crimson  skirts  overflowing  the  olbow-*ohair  at  the  f 
and  above  them,  presiding  with  dignity,  a  cap  more  iiwfq 
than  a  crown.    That  cap  had  never  come  to  the 
under  a  bonnet:    no^  it  had  been  brought.  In  a  visl  fai^i 
or  rather  a  middle*sized   balloon  of  black  silk,  htdd  wide 
with  whalebone.    The  screed,  or  friU  of  the  cap,  flood  a 
quaiter  of  a  yard  broad  round  the  face  of  the  wmr&t :  the 
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ribbon,  flourishing  in  puffs  and  bows  about  the  head,  was  of 
the  sort  called  love-ribbon  :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it, — I 
may  say,  a  very  great  deal.  Mrs.  Yorke  wore  the  cap — it 
became  her :  she  wore  the  gown  also — it  suited  her  no  less. 
That  great  lady  was  come  in  a  friendly  way  to  take  tea 
with  Miss  Moore.  It  was  almost  as  great  and  as  rare  a 
favour  as  if  the  Queen  were  to  go  uninvited  to  share  pot-luck 
with  one  of  her  subjects  :  a  higher  mark  of  distinction  she 
could  not  show, — she  who,  in  general,  scorned  visiting  and 
tea-drinking,  and  held  cheap,  and  stigmatised  as  '  gossips/ 
every  maid  and  matron  of  the  vicinage. 

There  was  no  mistake,  however;  Miss  Moore  was  a 
favourite  with  her:  she  had  evinced  the  fact  more  than 
once  ;  evinced  it  by  stopping  to  speak  to  her  in  the  church- 
yard on  Sundays;  by  inviting  her,  almost  hospitably,  to 
come  to  Briarmains ;  evinced  it  to-day  by  the  grand  conde- 
scension of  a  personal  visit.  Her  reasons  for  the  preference, 
as  assigned  by  herself,  were,  that  Miss  Moore  was  a 
woman  of  steady  deportment,  without  the  least  levity  of 
conversation  or  carriage ;  also,  that,  being  a  foreigner,  she 
must  feel  the  want  of  a  friend  to  coimtenance  her.  She 
might  have  added,  that  her  plain  aspect,  homely  precise 
dress,  and  phlegmatic  unattractive  manner  were,  to  her, 
so  many  additional  recommendations.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  ladies  remarkable  for  the  opposite  qualities  of 
beauty,  lively  bearing,  and  elegant  taste  in  attire,  were  not 
often  favoured  with  her  approbation.  Whatever  gentlemen 
are  apt  to  admire  in  women,  Mrs.  Yorke  condemned ;  and 
what  they  overlook  or  despise,  she  patronised. 

Caroline  advanced  to  the  mighty  matron  vdth  some 
sense  of  diffidence  :  she  knew  little  of  Mrs.  Yorke ;  and,  as 
a  parson's  niece,  was  doubtful  what  sort  of  a  reception  she 
might  get.  She  got  a  very  cool  one,  and  was  glad  to  hide 
her  discomfiture  by  turning  away  to  take  off  her  bonnet. 
Nor,  upon  sitting  down,  was  she  displeased  to  be  im- 
mediately accosted  by  a  little  personage  in  a  blue  frock  and 
sash,  who  started  up  like  some  fairy  from  the  side  of  the 
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great  dame's  chair,  where  she  had  been  sitting  on  n  ft 
stool  I  screened  from  view  by  the  folds  of  the  witle  red 
and  runniDg  to  Miss  Helstone,  unoGrenioaiausly  tliflttfW 
arms  round  her  neck  and  demanded  a  kiss. 

*  My  mother  is  not  civil  to  you,*  said  the  peiifio[iar» 
she  received  and  repaid  a  smiling  salute ;  *  and  Bose,  Ibere^ 
takes  no  notice  of  you  :  it  is  their  way.  If,  instead  of  you, 
a  white  angel,  with  a  crown  of  stars,  had  come  into  the 
room,  mother  would  nod  stiffly;  and  Hose  never  lift  bcr 
head  at  all ;  but  I  %vill  be  your  friend :  I  have  alwiays  liki 
you!' 

'Jessie,  curb  that  tongue  of  youfs,  i^d  fepc^M 
forwardness  i  *  said  Mrs,  Yorke. 

•  But,  mother,  you  are  so  frosen  I  *  eipostul&tdd  Jesme^ 
'  Miss  Helstone  has  never  done  you  any  harm  ;  urtiy  »ii't 
you  be  kind  to  her  ?  You  sit  so  stiff,  and  look  so  ockld,  and 
spaak  80  drj^ — what  for  ?  That's  just  the  fashion  tn  which 
you  treat  Miss  Shirley  Kecldar,  and  everj^  other  young  Wy 
who  comes  to  our  house.    And  Bose,  there,  is  mek  ftaanfr— 

aut 1  have  forgotten  the  word,  but  it  means  a  maehioo 

in  the  shape  of  a  human  being.  However,  between  j'ou,  yoo 
wiU  diivs  every  soul  away  from  Briarmains^MArlki  oTteo 
says  so  I ' 

'  I  am  an  automaton  ?  Good  I  Let  me  alone  then/  said 
Boee^  speaking  from  a  corner  where  she  was  sitting  cm  ihc 
carpet  at  the  foot  of  a  bookcase,  with  a  volume  sproad  opao 
on  her  knee*  *  Miss  Helstone— how  do  you  do  ?  '  she  adi 
directing  a  brief  glanets  to  the  person  addreHsod,  and  thi 
again  casting  down  her  gray;  remarkable  eyes  on  thd  bookj 
and  returning  to  the  study  of  its  pages* 

Caroline  stole  a  quiet  gaze  towards  her,  dwelling  on  her 
young,  abeorbad  oountetianoe,  and  observing  a  oettatn 
unconscious  movement  of  the  mouth  as  she  reftd^a  moT^ 
inent  full  of  character.  Caroline  had  tact,  and  she  had  6i»t 
instinct :  she  felt  that  Bose  Yorke  was  a  peculiar  child* one 
of  the  unique;  she  knew  how  to  treat  her.  Approaching 
quietly,  site  knelt  on  the  carpet  at  her  side,  and  lookad  over 
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her  little  shoolder  at  her  book.  It  was  a  romance  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's— r;i«  Italian. 

Gfuroline  read  on  with  her,  making  no  remark  :  presently 
Rose  showed  her  the  attention  of  asking,  ere  she  turned  a 
leaf — '  Are  you  ready  ? ' 

Caroline  only  nodded. 

'  Do  you  like  it  ? '  inquired  Bose,  erelong. 

'  Long  since,  when  I  read  it  as  a  child,  I  was  wonderfully 
taken  with  it.' 

'Why?' 

'  It  seemed  to  open  with  such  promise — such  foreboding 
of  a  most  strange  tale  to  be  unfolded.' 

'  And  in  reading  it,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  far  away  from 
Bngland — really  in  Italy — under  another  sort  of  sky — that 
blue  sky  of  the  south  which  travellers  describe.' 

'  You  are  sensible  of  that,  Eose  ?  ' 

'  It  makes  me  long  to  travel.  Miss  Helstone.' 

*  When  you  are  a  woman,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able  to 
gratify  yoiur  wish.' 

'  I  mean  to  make  a  way  to  do  so,  if  one  is  not  made  for 
me.  I  cannot  live  always  in  Briarfield.  The  whole  world 
is  not  very  large  compared  with  creation :  I  must  see  the 
outside  of  our  own  round  planet  at  least.' 

*  How  much  of  its  outside  ?  ' 

*  First  this  hemisphere  where  we  live ;  then  the  other. 
I  am  resolved  that  my  life  shall  be  a  Ufe  :  not  a  black  trance 
like  the  toad's,  buried  in  marble  ;  nor  a  long,  slow  death  like 
yours  in  Briarfield  Rectory.' 

'  Like  mine  I    What  can  you  mean,  child  ? ' 

*  Might  you  not  as  well  be  tediously  dying,  as  for  ever 
shut  up  in  that  glebe-house — a  place  that,  when  I  pass  it, 
always  reminds  me  of  a  windowed  grave  ?  I  never  see  any 
movement  about  the  door :  I  never  hear  a  sound  from  the 
waU :  I  believe  smoke  never  issues  from  the  chimneys. 
What  do  you  do  there  ? ' 

'  I  sew,  I  read,  I  learn  lessons/ 

*  Are  you  happy  ? ' 
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'  Should  I  be  happier  wandering  alone  in  strange  coiintries 
as  you  wish  to  do  ? ' 

'Much  happier,  even  if  you  did  nothing  bnt  wander. 
Eemember,  however,  that  I  shall  have  an  object  in  view : 
but  if  you  only  went  on  and  on,  like  some  enchanted  lady  in 
a  fairy  tale,  you  might  be  happier  than  now.  In  a  day  8 
wandering,  you  would  pass  many  a  hill,  wood,  and  water- 
course, each  perpetually  altering  in  aspect  as  the  sun  shone 
out  or  was  overcast ;  as  the  weather  was  wet  or  fair,  dark 
or  bright.  Nothing  changes  in  Briarfield  Rectory:  the 
plaster  of  the  parlour-ceilings,  the  paper  on  the  walls,  the 
curtains,  carpets,  chairs,  are  still  the  same.' 

'  Is  change  necessary  to  happiness? ' 

'  Yes.' 

*  Is  it  synonymous  with  it  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  but  I  feel  monotony  and  death  to  be 
almost  the  same.' 

Here  Jessie  spoke. 

'  Isn't  she  mad  ? '  she  asked. 

'  But,  Rose,'  pursued  CaroUne, '  I  fear  a  wanderer's  life, 
for  me  at  least,  would  end  hke  that  tale  you  are  reading— in 
disappointment,  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit.' 

*  Does  The  Italian  so  end  ? ' 

*  I  thought  so  when  I  read  it.' 

'  Better  to  try  all  things  and  find  all  empty,  than  to  try 
nothing  and  leave  your  life  a  blank.  To  do  this  is  to 
commit  the  sin  of  him  who  buried  his  talent  in  a  napkin-^ 
despicable  sluggard ! ' 

'Rose,'  observed  Mrs.  Yorke,  *  solid  satisfaction  is  only  to 
be  reahzed  by  doing  one's  duty.' 

*  Right,  mother !  And  if  my  Master  has  given  me  ten 
talents,  my  duty  is  to  trade  with  them,  and  make  them  ten 
talents  more.  Not  in  the  dust  of  household  drawers  shall 
the  coin  be  interred.  I  will  not  deposit  it  in  a  broken -spouted 
teapot,  and  shut  it  up  in  a  china-closet  among  tea-things. 
I  will  not  commit  it  to  your  work-table  to  be  smothered  in 
piles  of  woollen  hose.    I  will  not  prison  it  in  the  linen-press 
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to  find  shrouds  among  the  sheets :  and  least  of  all,  mother ' 
— (she  got  up  from  the  floor) — *  least  of  all  will  I  hide  it  in  a 
tureen  of  cold  potatoes,  to  be  ranged  with  bread,  butter, 
pastry,  and  ham  on  the  shelves  of  the  larder.' 

She  stopped — then  went  on  : — '  Mother,  the  Lord  who 
gave  each  of  us  our  talents  will  come  home  some  day,  and 
will  demand  from  all  an  account.  The  teapot,  the  old 
stocking-foot,  the  linen  rag,  the  willow-pattern  tureen,  will 
yield  up  their  barren  deposit  in  many  a  house :  suffer  your 
daughters,  at  least,  to  put  their  money  to  the  exchangers,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  at  the  Master's  coming  to  pay  him  his 
own  with  usury.' 

'  Rose,  did  you  bring  your  sampler  with  you,  as  I  told 
-you?' 

*  Yes,  mother.' 

'  Sit  down,  and  do  a  line  of  marking.' 

Rose  sat  down  promptly,  and  wrought  according  to  orders. 
After  a  busy  pause  of  ten  minutes,  her  mother  asked — '  Do 
you  think  yourself  oppressed  now  ?    A  victim  ? ' 

'  No,  mother.' 

'  Yet,  as  far  as  I  understand  your  tirade,  it  was  a  protest ' 
against  all  womanly  and  domestic  employment.' 

'  You  misunderstood  it,  mother.  I  should  be  sorry  not 
to  learn  to  sew :  you  do  right  to  teach  me,  and  to  make  ipe 
work.' 

'  Even  to  the  mending  of  your  brother's  stockings  and  the 
making  of  sheets.' 

•  Yes.' 

'  Where  is  the  use  of  ranting  and  spouting  about  it 
then?' 

'  Am  I  to  do  nothing  but  that  ?  I  will  do  that,  and  then  I 
will  do  more.  Now,  mother,  I  have  said  my  say.  I  am 
twelve  years  old  at  present,  and  not  tilll  am  sixteen  will  I 
speak  again  about  talents  :  for  four  years,  I  bind  myself  an 
industrious  apprentice  to  all  you  can  teach  me.' 

'  You  see  what  my  daughters  are.  Miss  Helstone,'  observed 
Mrs.  Yorke :  '  how  precociously  wise  in  their  own  conceits  I 
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*'  I  would  rather  this — I  prefer  that  i "  such  is  Jessie's 
song :  while  Bom  utters  the  bolder  cry, ''  I  will.  Mid  1 

*  I  render  a  reason,  mother  :  besideSi  i(  my  cry  is  bold, 
is  only  heard  once  in  a  twelvemonth.     About  each  birthda] 
the  spirit  moves  me  to  deUver  one  oracle  respecting  my  o" 
instruction  Mid  management:  I  utter  it  and  laavt«  it;  U 
for  you,  mother,  to  listen  or  not/ 

'  I  would  advise  all  young  ladies/  pursued  Mrs,  Yorlte, ' 
study  the  characters  of  such  children  asth#y  ohattee  to  meet 
with,  before  they  marry,  and  have  any  of  their  own  ; 
consider  well  how  they  would  like  the  responsibility  of  gu 
ing  the  careless,  the  labour  of  persuading  the  stubborn^ 
constant  burden  and  task  of  training  the  best/ 

*  But  with  love  it  need  not  be  so  very  difiioult,*  in 
posed  Caroline.    '  Mothers  love  their  chiidien  most  dearly— 
almost  bettor  than  they  love  tJiemselves/ 

'  Fine  talk  I  Very  sentimental  l  There  is  tfafl  roQglw 
practical  part  of  hfe  yet  to  come  for  you,  young  Mm  t ' 

*  But,  Mrs,  Yorke,  if  I  take  a  little  baby  into  ray  aiid»^ 
any  poor  wonian's  infant  for  instance, — I  feel  ibat  I  Iotb  that 
helpless  thing  quite  peculiarly,  though  I  am  not  its  moibv* 
J  could  do  almost  anything  for  it  willingly,  if  il  were  da* 
livered  over  entirely  to  my  care — if  it  were  quite  depandeut 
on  me/ 

*  You  feel  I    Yes !  yea  1    I  daresay,  now:  yom  ara  led  a 
gieat  deal  by  your  feslings,  and  you  think  youfsdf  n  ir«ry 
sensitive,  refined  personage,  no  doubt    Are  you  awai« 
with  all  these  romantic  ideas,  you  have  managed  to 
your  features  into  an  habitually  lackadaisical  expressii 
better  suited  to  a  novel-heroine  than  to  a  woman  wbp 
make  her  way  in  the  real  world,  by  dint  of  oommon  aanae?* 

*  No  ;  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  that,  Mrs,  Yorki).* 

*  Look  in  the  i^lass  |ust  behind  you.  Gorapate  Iha  bae 
you  me  there  with  that  of  any  early^risiiig,  haid-wcain]i( 
milkmaid/ 

'  My  face  is  a  pale  one^  but  it  is  not  sentiinealal»  and 
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milkmaids,  however  red  and  robust  they  may  be,  are 
more  stupid  and  less  practically  fitted  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world  than  I  am.  I  think  more  and  more  correctly 
than  milkmaids  in  general  do ;  consequently,  where  they 
would  often,  for  want  of  reflection,  act  weakly,  I,  by  dint  of 
reflection,  should  act  judiciously/ 

'  Oh,  no !  you  would  be  influenced  by  your  feelings.  You 
would  be  guided  by  impulse.' 

'  Of  course,  I  should  often  be  influenced  by  my  feelings  : 
they  were  given  me  to  that  end.  Whom  my  feelings  teach 
me  to  love,  I  must  and  shall  love ;  and  I  hope,  if  ever  I  have 
a  husband  and  children,  my  feelings  will  induce  me  to  love 
them.  I  hope,  in  that  case,  all  my  impulses  will  be  strong 
in  compelling  me  to  love.' 

Caroline  had  a  pleasure  in  8a3dng  this  with  emphasis  : 
she  had  a  pleasure  in  daring  to  say  it  in  Mrs.  Yorke's  presence. 
She  did  not  care  what  unjust  sarcasm  might  be  hurled  at  her 
in  reply :  she  flushed,  not  with  anger,  but  excitement,  when 
the  ungenial  matron  answered,  coolly, — '  Don't  waste  your 
dramatic  effects.  That  was  well  said, — it  was  quite  fine ;  but 
it  is  lost  on  two  women — an  old  wife  and  an  old  maid :  there 
should  have  been  a  disengaged  gentleman  present.  Is  Mr. 
Robert  nowhere  hid  behind  the  curtains,  do  you  think  Miss 
Moore?' 

Hortense,  who  during  the  chief  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion had  been  in  the  kitchen  superintending  the  preparations 
for  tea,  did  not  yet  quite  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  dis- 
course. She  answered,  with  a  puzzled  air,  that  Bobert  was- 
at  Whinbury.  Mrs.  Yorke  laughed  her  own  peculiar  short 
laugh. 

'Stoightforward  Miss  Moore ! '  said  she  patronizingly. 
*  It  is  Hke  you  to  understand  my  question  so  literally,  and 
answer  it  so  simply.  Your  mind  comprehends  nothing  of 
intrigue.  Strange  things  might  go  on  around  you  without 
your  being  the  wiser  :  you  are  not  of  the  class  the  world  calls 
sharp-witted.' 

These  equivocal  compliments  did  not  seem  to  please 
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Hortense.    She  drew  herself  up,  puckered  her  black  eyet 
but  Btill  looked  puzzled, 

*  I  have  ever  been  noted  for  sagacit}^  and  discerntuent  fr 
ehiidhood/  she  returned  :  for,  indeed,  on  the  pogse^iim 
ihese  qualitieSi  she  peculiarly  piqued  herself. 

*  You  never  plotted  to  win  a  hnsbatid,  I'll  be  bound,' 
pursued  Mrs.  Yorke ;  and  you  have  not  the  l^enefit  of  pre- 
vious experience  to  aid  you  in  discovering  when  oth«'r«  |>k»L' 

Caroline  felt  this  kind  language  where  the  beofiTobDl 
speaker  intended  she  should  feel  it— in  her  very  h&OkWt,  Sb0 
could  not  even  parry  the  shafts :  she  was  defenceless  lor  the 
present :  to  answer  would  have  been  to  avow  thut  the  Cftp 
titbed.  Mrs.  Yorke,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat  with  troul 
downcast  eyes,  and  cheek  burning  pablully,  and 
expressing  in  its  bent  attitude  and  unconscious  tremor  aU  i 
humiliation  and  chagrin  she  experlejioed,  felt  the 
was  fair  game.  The  starange  woman  had  a  natural  anUpatJiy 
to  a  shrinking,  sensitive  character — a  nervous  temperament 
Dor  was  a  pretty,  delicate,  and  youthful  face  a  passpon  \ 
aff'ections.  It  was  seldom  she  met  with  all  l^eae  obc 
qudities  combined  in  one  individual :  still  more  seldom 
found  that  individual  at  her  mercy,  under  circum^timcos  b 
which  she  could  crash  her  welL  She  happened^  thi^  after- 
noon, to  be  specially  bihous  and  morose  :  as  much  dtspoMJ 
to  gore  as  any  vlGions  **  mother  of  the  herd :  "  Lowering  bar 
large  head,  she  made  a  new  charge, 

*  Your  oousin  Hortense  is  an  eicellent  alsteiT,  Miitt  H^ 
sfone :  such  ladles  as  come  to  try  their  life's  luck  het^  at 
Uoliow  s  cottage,  may,  by  a  very  little  clever  female  ai1ifleB» 
cajole  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  ha%'e  the  g^MDe  all  in 
thttirown  hands.  You  are  fond  of  your  oousixi'd  socdelyt j 
dare  say,  Miss  ?  ' 

'  Of  which  cousin's  ? ' 

*0h,  of  the  lady*Sj  of  CDuri^/ 

'  Hortense  is,  and  always  has  been,  most  kind  to  OM.* 

*  Every  sister,  with  an  eligible  single  brother,  hi 
most  kind  by  her  spinster  frienda/ 
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iTorke/  said  Caroline,  lifting  her  eyes  slowly,  their 
.t  the  same  time  clearing  from  trouble,  and  shining 
[  fiill,  while  the  glow  of  shame  left  her  cheek,  and 
ned  pale  and  settled :  Mrs.  Yorke,  may  I  ask  what 
? ' 

re  you  a  lesson  on  the  cultivation  of  rectitude  :  to 
a  with  craft  and  false  sentiment.' 
need  this  lesson  ? ' 

young  ladies  of  the  present  day  need  it.  You  are 
)dem  young  lady — morbid,  delicate,  professing  to 
nent ;  which  implies,  I  suppose,  that  you  find  little 
•  your  sympathies  in  the  ordinary  world.  The 
rorld — every-day,  honest  folks — are  better  than  you 
Q  :  much  better  than  any  bookish,  romancing  chit 
m  be,  who  hardly  ever  puts  her  nose  over  her  uncle, 
I's,  garden- wall.' 

jquently,  of  whom  you  know  nothing.  Excuse 
ed,  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  excuse  me  or 
have  attacked  me  without  provocation:  I  shall 
/seli  without  apology.  Of  my  relations  with  my 
ns,  you  are  ignorant:  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour  you 
ijpted  to  poison  them  by  gratuitous  insinuations, 
)  far  more  crafty  and  false  than  anything  with 
1  can  justly  charge  me.  That  I  happen  to  be  pale, 
times  to  look  diffident,  is  no  business  of  yours. 
1  fond  of  books,  and  indisposed  for  common  gossip, 
s  your  business.  That  I  am  a  "  romancing  chit  of 
a  mere  conjecture  on  your  part :  I  never  romanced 
)r  to  anybody  you  know.  That  I  am  the  parson's 
not  a  crime,  though  you  may  be  narrow-minded 
3  think  it  so.  You  dishke  me :  you  have  no  just 
r  disliking  me;  therefore  keep  the  expression  of 
•sion  to  yourself.  If  at  any  time,  in  future,  you 
xnnoyingly,  I  shall  answer  even  less  scrupulously 
ve  done  now.' 

i&aed,  and  sat  in  white  and  still  excitement.  She 
en  in  the  clearest  of  tones,  neither  fast  nor  loud ; 
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but  her  silver  accents  thrilled  the  ear.  The  speed  of  tfii 
current  in  her  veins  was  just  then  as  swift  ba  it  wii 
viewlesfi, 

Mrs.  Yorke  was  not  irritated  at  the  reproof,  woi 
a  severity  so  Qimple,  dictated  by  a  pride  so  quiist, 
coolly  to  Miss  Mocre,  she  said,  nodding  her  cap  approvingly 
— •  She   has    spirit    in   h«r»   after  all.      Mways  speak 
honestly  as  you  have  done  just  now,'  she  oonlttiiidd,  • 
you'll  do/ 

'  I  repel  a  recommendation  so  offensive,'  was  the  Aoswer, 
delivered  in  the  same  pure  key,  with  the  same  ttlear  look. 
'  I  reject  counsel  poisoned  by  iuHinnation.  It  is  my  right  to 
speak  as  I  think  proper ;  nothing  binds  me  to  oonverse  as 
you  dictate.  So  far  from  always  speaking  as  I  hare  done 
just  now,  I  shidi  never  address  any  one  in  a  tone  io  slenw 
or  in  language  so  harsh,  unless  In  answer  to  unproToked 
insult/ 

'  Mother,  you  have  fonnd  your  match/  pronounoed  lii 
Jessie,  whom  the  scene  appeared  greatly  to  edify. 

Bose  had  beard  the  whole  with  an  unmoved  face, 
now  said,—*  No  :  Miss  Helstone  is  not  njy  mother's  CDaldi 
—for  she  allows  herself  to  b©  vexed :  my  mother  wtyiM 
wear  her  out  in  a  few  weeks.  Shirley  Ke^ldar  managv 
better.  Mother,  you  have  never  hurt  Miss  KoeUar'i 
feelings  yet.  She  wears  armour  under  her  ailk  drota  tbii 
you  cannot  penetrate/ 

Mrs.  Yorke  often  complained  that  her  okildreo  ynrt 
mutinous.  It  was  strange,  that  with  all  her  strJctnaOt  ^^ 
aU  her  '  strong-mlndedoess/  she  could  gain  no  cosuiiafid 
over  them  :  a  look  from  their  father  had  moafe  ififludnoa  with 
them  than  a  lecture  from  her. 

Miss  Moore — to  whom  the  position  of  witness  to  an 
altercation  in  which  she  took  no  part  was  highly  difplraA- 
ingj  as  being  an  unimportant  secondary  post— now,  nlljiDg 
her  dignity,  prepared  to  utter  a  discourse  which  was  to 
prove  both  parties  in  the  wrong,  and  to  make  it  clear  lo 
each  disputant  that  she  had  reason  to  be  ashaendd  of 
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and  ought  to  submit  humbly  to  the  superior  sense  of  the 
individual  then  addressing  her.  Fortunately  for  her 
audience,  she  had  not  harangued  above  ten  minutes,  when 
Sarah's  entrance  with  the  tea-tray  called  her  attention,  first, 
to  the  fact  of  that  damsel  having  a  gilt  comb  in  her  hair, 
and  a  red  necklace  round  her  throat,  and  secondly,  and 
subsequently  to  a  pointed  remonstrance,  to  the  duty  of 
making  tea.  After  the  meal,  Bose  restored  her  to  good 
humour  by  bringing  her  guitar  and  asking  for  a  song,  and 
afterwards  engaging  her  in  an  intelligent  and  sharp  cross- 
examination  about  guitar-playing  and  music  in  general. 

Jessie,  meantime,  directed  her  assiduities  to  Caroline. 
Sitting  on  a  stool  at  her  feet,  she  talked  to  her,  first 
about  reUgion,  and  then  about  politics.  Jessie  was  accus- 
tomed at  home  to  drink  in  a  gr^at  deal  of  what  her  father 
said  on  these  subjects,  and  afterwards  in  company  to  retail, 
with  more  wit  and  fluency  than  consistency  or  discretion, 
his  opinions,  antipathies,  and  preferences.  She  rated 
Caroline  soundly  for  being  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  for  having  an  uncle  a  clergyman.  She  informed 
her  that  she  lived  on  the  country,  and  ought  to  work  for  her 
living  honestly,  instead  of  passing  a  useless  life,  and  eating 
the  bread  of  idleness  in  the  shape  of  tithes.  Thence  Jessie 
passed  to  a  review  of  the  Ministry  at  that  time  in  office,  and  a 
consideration  of  its  deserts.  She  made  familiar  mention  of 
the  names  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval.  Each  of 
these  personages  she  adorned  with  a  character  that  might 
have  separately  suited  Moloch  and  Belial.  She  denounced 
the  war  as  wholesale  murder,  and  Lord  Wellington  as  a 
'  hired  butcher.' 

Her  auditress  listened  with  exceeding  edification.  Jessie 
had  something  of  the  genius  of  humour  in  her  nature :  it 
was  inexpressibly  comic  to  hear  her  repeating  her  sire's 
denunciations  in  her  nervous  northern  Doric ;  as  hearty  a 
little  Jacobin  as  ever  pent  a  free  mutinous  spirit  in  a  muslin 
frock  and  sash.  Not  malignant  by  nature,  her  language 
was  not  so  bitter  as  it  was  racy,  and  the  expressive  little 
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face  gave  a  piquancy  to  every  phrase  whiab  held  a  behoUt^  i 
mterest  captive. 

Carol] Be  chid  her  when  she  abused  Lord  WeUitigtoii; 
but  she  Ostened  delighted  to  a  subsequent  tirade  ftgainsl  the 
Ihrince  Regent.  Jessie  quickly  read  in  the  Bpaj-kla  of  her 
hearer^s  eye,  and  the  laughter  hovering  round  her  Ijps*  thai 
at  laat  she  had  hit  on  a  topic  that  pleased.  M&ny  ^  time 
had  she  heard  the  fat  '  Adonis  of  tif ty  *  disetiesed  m%  her 
father's  breaJdast-table,  and  she  now  gave  Mr.  Yorke't 
comm^ntB  on  the  theme^ — geuume  as  uttered  by  Ms  York* 
shire  hps. 

But,  Jessie,  I  vrill  write  about  you  no  more.  This  is  m 
autumn  evening*  wet  and  wild.  Thare  k  only  one  cloud  b 
the  sky;  but  it  curtains  it  from  pole  to  pole.  The  wind 
cannot  rest :  it  hurries  sobbing  over  hills  of  sullen  ontlbcs 
coloui^ess  with  twilight  and  mist.  Rain  has  beat  all  day  on 
that  church  tower  :  it  rises  dark  from  the  stony  encloauf©  of 
its  graveyard :  the  nettles,  the  long  grass,  and  the  totiibs  all 
drip  with  wet.  This  evening  reminds  me  too  foroibl?  of 
another  evening  some  years  ago :  a  howling,  rainy  auluiDQ 
evening  too^when  certain  who  bad  that  day  performed  a 
pilgrimage  to  a  grav6  new-made  in  a  hei^tie  oemeleiry*  «U 
near  a  wood-fire  on  the  hearth  of  a  foreign  dwelling,  Tboy 
were  merry  and  social,  but  they  CiLch  knew  that  a  gap^  new 
to  be  filled,  had  been  made  in  their  circle*  They  knew  lb«y 
had  lost  something  whose  absenca  could  never  be  quite 
atoned  for  so  long  as  they  Uved :  and  they  knew  th«l  iimwy 
falling  rain  was  soaking  into  the  wet  earth  which 
their  lost  darling;  and  that  the  iad,  sighing  gale 
niournlog  above  her  buried  head.  The  fijra  wanned  I 
Life  and  Priendship  yet  blessed  tbem  ;  but  Jessie  lay  eold, 
coffined,  solitary — only  the  sod  screening  her  horn  tbe 
storm, 


ICrs.  Yorke  folded  up  her  knitting,  cut  short  Hm 
lesson  and  the  lectmre  on  politics^  and  concluded  her 
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the  cottage,  at  an  hour  early  enough  to  ensure  her  return  to 
Briarmains  before  the  blush  of  sunset  should  quite  have 
faded  in  heaven,  or  the  path  up  the  fields  have  become 
thoroughly  moist  with  evening  dew. 

The  lady  and  her  daughters  being  gone,  Caroline  felt 
that  she  also  ought  to  resume  her  scarf,  kiss  her  cousin's 
cheek,  and  trip  away  homeward.  If  she  lingered  much 
later,  dusk  would  draw  on,  and  Fanny  would  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  fetch  her :  it  was  both  baking  and 
ironing-day  at  the  Rectory,  she  remembered — Fanny  would 
be  busy.  Still,  she  could  not  quit  her  seat  at  the  little  parlour- 
window.  Prom  no  point  of  view  could  the  West  look  so 
lovely  as  from  that  lattice  with  the  garland  of  jessamine 
round  it,  whose  white  stars  and  green  leaves  seemed  now 
but  gray  pencil  outlines— graceful  in  form,  but  colourless  in 
tint — against  the  gold  incarnadined  of  a  summer  evening — 
against  the  fire-tinged  blue  of  an  August  sky,  at  eight 
o'clock  P.M. 

Caroline  looked  at  the  wicket-gate,  beside  which  holly-^ 
hocks  spired  up  tall ;  she  looked  at  the  close  hedge  of  privet 
and  laurel  fencing  in  the  garden ;  her  eyes  longed  to  see 
something  more  than  the  shrubs,  before  they  turned  from 
that  limited  prospect :  they  longed  to  see  a  human  figure, 
of  a  certain  mould  and  height,  pass  the  hedge  and  enter  the 
gate.  A  human  figure  she  at  last  saw— nay,  two  ;  Frederick 
Murgatroyd  went  by,  carrying  a  pail  of  water ;  Joe  Scott 
followed,  dangUng  on  his  forefinger  the  keys  of  the  mill. 
They  were  going  to  lock  up  mill  and  stables  for  the  night, 
and  then  betake  themselves  home. 

'  So  must  I,'  thought  Caroline,  as  she  half  rose  and 
sighed. 

*  This  is  all  folly — heart-breaking  folly,*  she  added.  '  In 
the  first  place,  though  I  should  stay  till  dark,  there  will  be 
no  arrival ;  because  I  feel  in  my  heart.  Fate  has  written  it 
down  in  to-day's  page  of  her  eternal  book,  that  I  am  not  to 
have  the  pleasure  I  long  for.  In  the  second  place,  if  he 
stepped  in  this  moment,  my  presence  here  would  be  a 
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ohagrm  to  Mm,  and  the  conaclonOTess  that  it  most  \m 
would  turn  half  my  blood  to  ice.  His  hand  would,  perh&] 
be  loose  and  chill,  if  I  put  mine  into  it :  his  eye  would 
clouded  if  I  sought  its  beam.  T  should  look  up  for 
kindling  something  I  have  seen  in  past  daya,  when  my 
or  my  lauguage,  or  my  disposition  had  at  some  happy 
moment  pleased  him— I  should  discover  ooly  d&rknasa  I 
had  better  go  home.' 

She  took  her  bonnet  from  the  table  where  it  lay,  asd 
was  just  faslenicg  the  ribbon,  when  Hortenae^  directing 
attention  to  a  splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  In  a  gl&&9  on 
same  table,  mentioned  that  Miss  Keeldar  had  sant  tfai 
that  momlDg  from  Fieldhead  ;  and  went  on  to  oomment 
the  guests  that  lady  was  at  present  entertainmgt  on  tbo 
bustling  life  she  had  lately  been  leading:  adding  dlvurt 
conjectures  that  she  did  not  very  well  Uke  it,  and  mnch 
wonderment  that  a  pereon  who  was  so  fond  of  her  awn  way 
as  the  heiress,  did  not  find  some  means  of  sooner  getdug  lid 
of  this  cortege  of  relatives, 

'  But  they  say  she  aoEuaUy  will  not  let  Mr,  8ym| 
and  his  family  go,'  she  added ;  *  they  wanted  mnoh 
return  to  the  south  last  week,  to  be  ready  for  the 
of  the  only  son,  who  is  expected  home  from  a  tour.  Sht 
ineists  that  her  cousin  Hemy  shall  oome  and  join  his  friendi 
here  in  Yorkshire.  I  daresay  she  partly  does  il  to  dbUgd 
Bobert  and  myself/ 

*  How  to  oblige  Bobert  and  you?  *  Inquired  Carolina. 

'  Why,  my  child,  you  are  duD.    Don't  you  know— yon 
must  often  have  heard * 

'Please,   ma* am;    said  Sarah,   opening  the  door,   'tli9 
preserves  that  you  told  me  to  boil  in  treacle— the  oouj 
as  you  call  tbem^s  all  hwnxt  to  the  pan<* 

'Les  €0ufitui6s!  Elles  soni  brtd6es?  Ah, 
n^ligenee  coupable !  Cloquine  de  cuisiui^re— fille 
portable/ 

And  Mademoiselle,  hastily  taking  from  a  dr&wei-  a  large 
linen   apron,  and  tying  it  over  her  black  spron*  FDsh«tI 
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'  ^perdue  '.  into  the  kitchen,  whence — to  speak  truth- 
exhaled  an  odour  of  calcined  sweets  rather  strong  than 
savoury. 

The  mistress  and  maid  had  been  in  full  feud  the  whole 
day,  on  the  subject  of  preserving  certain  black  cherries, 
hard  as  marbles,  sour  as  sloes.  Sarah  held  that  sugar  was 
the  only  orthodox  condiment  to  be  used  in  that  process ; 
Mademoiselle  maintained— and  proved  it  by  the  practice 
and  experience  of  her  mother,  grandmother,  and  great- 
grandmother — that  treacle,  '  m^lasse,'  was  infinitely  prefer- 
able. She  had  committed  an  imprudence  in  leaving  Sarah 
in  charge  of  the  preserving-pan,  for  her  want  of  sympathy 
in  the  nature  of  its  contents  had  induced  a  degree  of  care- 
lessness in  watching  their  confection,  whereof  the  result 
was — dark  and  cindery  ruin.  Hubbub  followed  :  high 
upbraiding,  and  sobs  rather  loud  than  deep  or  real. 

Caroline,  once  more  turning  to  the  little  mirror,  was 
shading  her  ringlets  from  her  cheek  to  smooth  them  under 
her  cottage  bonnet,  certain  that  it  would  not  only  be  useless 
but  unpleasant  to  stay  longer ;  when,  on  the  sudden  open- 
ing of  the  back-door,  there  fell  an  abrupt  calm  in  -the 
kitchen :  the  tongues  were  checked,  pulled  up  as  with  bit 
and  bridle.  *  Was  it — was  it — Robert  ? '  He  often — almost 
always — entered  by  the  kitchen-way  on  his  return  from 
market.  No :  it  was  only  Joe  Scott,  who,  having  hemmed 
significantly  thrice — every  hem  being  meant  as  a  lofty 
rebuke  to  the  squabbling  womankind— said, '  Now,  I  thowt 
I  heerd  a  crack  ?  ' 

None  answered. 

*  And,'  he  continued,  pragmatically,  '  as  t'  maister's 
corned,  and  as  he'll  enter  through  this  hoyle,  I  considered  it 
desirable  to  step  in  and  let  ye  know.  A  household  o' 
women  is  niwer  fit  to  be  comed  on  wi'out  warning.  Here 
he  is :  walk  forrard,  sir.  They  war  playing  up  queerly,  but 
I  think  Tve  quieted  'em.' 

Another  person — it  was  now  audible — entered.  Joe 
Scott  proceeded  with  his  rebukes. 
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'What  d'y©  mean  by  being  all  i'  darknoss? 
thou  qtiean,  canst  t'  not  light  «k  candla?    It  war  son^ 
an   hour  s^tie.      He'll  brak*  bis  shins  agean  name  6 
potsj  and  tables,  and  stuff,    Tak'  tent  o*  this  baking-bowl 
sir ;   they've  set  it  i*   yer  way,  fair  as  if  they  did  it 
malice/ 

To    Joe's    obser%^ations   succeeded  a  confused   Bort 
pause,  which  Caroline,  though  she  was  hstdning  wiih 
her  ears,  could  not  understand.    It  was  very  brief :  a  erf 
broke  it — a  sound  of  surprise,  followed  by  the  sotuid  of 
kiss  ;  ejaculations,  but  half  articulate,  succeeded, 

'  Mon  I>ieu  1  mon  Dieu  t    Est-^e  que  je  m*j  aUo&daisf' 
were  the  words  chiefly  to  be  distinguished. 

*  Et  tu  te  portes  toujours  bien,  bonne  scBur  7 '  inquired 
another  voice— Eobert's,  certainly. 

Caroline  was  pu552iled.     Obeying  an  impulsap  the  witdom 
o(  which  she  had  not  time  to  question,  she  escaped  from  tbe 
little  parloUFf  by  way  of  leaving  the  coast  clear,  and  runtdng^ 
upstairs  took  up  a  position  at  the  head  of  the  bani^tei 
whence  she  could  make  further  observ^ations  ere  proisooii 
herself.     It  was  considerably  past  sunset  now  :  dusk 
the  passage,   yet   not  such  deep  dusk  but  that  she  couM 
presently  see  Robert  and  Hortense  traveriw  it* 

'  Caroline  I  Caroline  I '  called  Mor^anm^  a  moment 
wards,  *  vonez  voir  mon  fr^re  ! ' 

'Strange!*  commented  Miss  Ilektone. 
Strang*^ !  What  does  this  unwonted  excitement  about  such 
an  everyday  occurrence  as  a  return  from  market  portetid? 
Bhe  has  not  lost  her  sensesi  has  sIhb  ?  Stunely  ^  btinit 
treacle  has  not  crazed  her  ? ' 

8he  descended  in  a  subdued  flutter ;  yet  more 
fluttered   when  Hortense  seized  her  hand  at  the  parlon 
door,    and    leading    her   to   Kobert,   who   stood   in   bodil 
presence,  tall  and  dark  against  tlie  one  window,  preseni 
her  with  a  mixture  of  agitation  and  formality,  as  though  " 
had  been  utter  strangers,  and  this  was  their  firal 
introduction. 
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Increasing  puzzle !  He  bowed  rather  awkwardly,  and 
turning  from  her  with  a  stranger's  embarrassment,  he  met 
the  doubtful  light  from  a  window :  it  fell  on  his  face,  and 
the  enigma  of  the  dream  (a  dream  it  seemed)  was  at  its 
height :  she  saw  a  visage  like  and  unlike — Bobert,  and  no 
Robert. 

'What  is  the  matter?'  said  Caroline.  'Is  my  sight 
wrong  ?    Is  it  my  cousin  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  it  is  your  cousin,'  asserted  Hortense. 

Then  who  was  this  now  coming  through  the  passage, — now 
entering  the  room?  Caroline,  looking  round,  met  a  new 
Bobert, — the  real  Bobert,  as  she  felt  at  once. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  smiling  at  her  questioning,  astonished 
face,  which  is  which  ? ' 

'  Ah  I  this  is  you ! '  was  the  answer. 

He  laughed.  '  I  believe  it  is  me ;  and  do  you  know  who 
^  is?  You  never  saw  him  before  ;  but  you  have  heard  of 
him.' 

She  had  gathered  her  senses  now.     « 

'  It  can  be  only  one  person :  your  brother,  since  it  is  so 
like  you  :  my  other  cousin,  Louis.' 

*  Clever  little  CEdipus  I — you  would  have  bafiSed  the 
Sphinx! — but  now,  see  us  together.  Change  places. 
Change  again,  to  confuse  her,  Louis. — Which  is  the  old  love 
now,  Lina  ? ' 

'  As  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  mistake  when  you 
speak !  You  should  have  told  Hortense  to  ask.  But  you 
are  not  so  much  alike :  it  is  only  your  height,  your  figure, 
and  complexion  that  are  so  similar.' 

'  And  I  am  Bobert,  am  I  not  ? '  asked  the  new  comer, 
making  a  first  effort  to  overcome  what  seemed  his  natural 
shyness. 

Caroline  shook  her  head  gently.  A  soft,  expressive 
ray  from  her  eye  beamed  on  the  real  Bobert:  it  said 
much. 

*    She  was  not  permitted  to  quit  her  cousins  soon :  Bobert 
himself  was  peremptory  in  obliging  her  to  remain.    Glad, 
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simplGi  ancl  affable  m  her  demeanour  (glad  for  lliis  iiiglil, 
least),  in  light,  bright  spirits  for  the  timei  she  was  loo 
pleasant  an  addition  to  the  cottage  circle  to  be  wiUin^y 
parted  with  by  any  of  them.  Louis  seemed  nar  "  Lbar 
a  grave,  ^till.  retiring  man,  but  the  Carohne  of  <  ii&g, 

which  was  not  (as  you  know,  reader)  the  Caroline  ol  every 
day*  thawed  his  reserve^  and  cheered  his  gra\nty  soon.  He 
sat  near  her,  and  talked  to  her.  She  already  knew  hii 
vocation  was  that  of  tuition  ;  she  learned  now  he  had  for 
some  years  been  the  tntor  of  Mr.  Sympson's  son ;  thai  ha 
had  been  travelling  with  hiint  and  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  north.  Bbe  inquired  if  be  liked  his  post,  but  got  m  lock 
in  reply  which  did  not  invite  or  Ucenae  further  qctettkiiL 
The  look  woke  Caroline's  ready  sympathy :  she  thought  it  a 
very  sad  expression  to  pass  over  so  sensible  a  fttoe  ai 
Louis's ;  ior  he  had  a  sensible  face,— though  not  handsoaiev 
she  considered,  when  leen  near  Robert's.  She  turned  to 
make  the  comparison.  Bobert  was  leaning  against  the  waU^ 
a  little  behind  her,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  of 
engravings,  and  probably  listening,  at  the  same  time,  to  Ae 
dialogue  between  her  and  Louis, 

'  How  could  I  think  them  aEke  ?  *  she  asked  hanell : 
'I see  now  it  is  Hortense,  Louis  resemblea,  not  Bobart.* 

And  this  was  in  part  true :  he  had  the  shorter  noee  and 
longer  upper*lip  of  his  sister,  rather  than  the  fine  txails  ol 
his  brother :  he  bad  her  mould  of  mouth  and  eh]ii*-all  leoi 
decisive^  accurate,  and  clear  than  those  of  the  young  miO- 
ovmer.  His  air,  though  debberate  and  refleodve,  oould 
Bcarceiy  be  called  prompt  and  acute.  You  fell,  in  mltiog 
near  and  looking  up  at  him,  that  a  slower  and  probaUy  a 
more  benignant  nature  than  that  of  the  elder  Moore 
calm  on  your  impressions* 

Bobert— perhaps   aware   that   Caroline'a    gla&oa 
wandered  towards  and   dwelt   upon   him,  though   be 
neither  met  nor  auBwered  it— put  down  the  book  of  engfftf 
ings,  and  approaching,  took  a  seat  at  her  side.    She  reeomed 
her  convei-sation  with  Louis,  but,  while  she  talked  lo  btm, 
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her  thoughts  were  elsewhere :  her  heart  beat  on  the  side 
from  which  her  face  was  half-averted.  She  acknowledged 
a  steady,  manly,  kindly  air  in  Louis ;  but  she  bent  before 
the  secret  power  of  Robert.  To  be  so  near  him— though  he 
was  silent — though  he  did  not  touch  so  much  as  her  scarf- 
fringe,  or  the  white  hem  of  her  dress — affected  her  like  a 
spell.  Had  she  been  obliged  to  speak  to  him  only,  it  would 
have  quelled — but,  at  liberty  to  address  another,  it  excited 
her.  Her  discourse  flowed  freely :  it  was  gay,  playful, 
eloquent.  The  indulgent  look  and  placid  manner  of  her 
auditor  encouraged  her  to  ease ;  the  sober  pleasure  expressed 
by  his  smile  drew  out  all  that  was  brilliant  in  her  nature. 
She  felt  that  this  evening  she  appeared  to  advantage,  and, 
as  Robert  was  a  spectator,  the  consciousness  contented  her : 
had  he  been  called  away,  collapse  would  at  once  have 
succeeded  stimulus. 

But  her  enjoyment  was  not  long  to  shine  full-orbed :  a 
cloud  soon  crossed  it. 

Hortense,  who  for  some  time  had  been  on  the  move 
ordering  supper,  and  was  now  clearing  the  Uttle  table  of 
some  books,  &c.,  to  make  room  for  the  tray,  called  Robert's 
attention  to  the  glass  of  flowers,  the  carmine,  and  snow, 
and  gold  of  whose  petals  looked  radiant  indeed  by  candle- 
light. 

'  They  came  from  Fieldhead,'  she  said,  '  intended  as  a 
gift  to  you,  no  doubt :  we  know  who  is  the  favourite  there — 
not  I,  I'm  sure.' 

It  was  a  wonder  to  hear  Hortense  jest ;  a  sign  that  her 
spirits  were  at  high-water  mark  indeed. 

'We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  Robert  is  the 
favourite  ? '  observed  Louis. 

*Mon  cher,'  replied  Hortense,  '  Robert— c'est  tout  ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  plus  pr^cieux  au  monde :  k  c6t^  de  lui,  le  reste 
du  genre  humain  n'est  que  du  rebut.  N'ai-je  pas  raison, 
mon  enfant  ? '  she  added,  appeaUng  to  Caroline. 

Caroline  was  obliged  to  reply,  *  Yes ' — and  her  beacon 
was  quenched :  her  star  withdrew  as  she  spoke. 
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*  Et  toi,  Robert  ? '  inquired  Louis. 

*  When  you  shall  have  an  opportunity,  ask  herself/  was 
the  quiet  answer.  Whether  he  reddened  or  paled  Caroline 
did  not  examine :  she  discovered  it  was  late,  and  she  most 
go  home.  Home  she  would  go:  not  even  Bobert  could 
detain  her  now. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THB  VALLET  OF  THB  SHADOW  OF  DEATH 

The  future  sometimes  seems  to  sob  a  low  waxning  of  the 
events  it  is  bringing  us,  like  some  gathering  though  yet 
remote  storm,  which,  in  tones  of  the  wind,  in  flushings  of 
the  firmament,  in  clouds  strangely  torn,  announces  a  blast 
strong  to  strew  the  sea  with  wrecks ;  or  commissioned  to 
bring  in  fog  the  yellow  taint  of  pestilence,  covering  white 
Western  isles  with  the  poisoned  exhalations  of  the  East, 
dimming  the  lattices  of  English  homes  with  the  breath  of 
Indian  plague.  At  other  times  this  Future  bursts  suddenly, 
as  if  a  rock  had  rent,  and  in  it  a  grave  had  opened,  whence 
issues  the  body  of  one  that  slept.  Ere  you  are  aware  you 
stand  face  to  face  with  a  shrouded  and  unthought-of  Calamity 
— a  new  Lazarus. 

Caroline  Helstone  went  home  from  Hollow's  cottage  in 
good  health,  as  she  imagined.  On  waking  the  next  morning 
she  felt  oppressed  with  unwonted  languor  :  at  breakfast,  at 
each  meal  of  the  following  day,  she  missed  all  sense  of 
appetite  :  palatable  food  was  as  ashes  and  sawdust  to  her. 

'  Am  I  ill  ? '  she  asked,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
^tBLSB.  Her  eyes  were  bright,  their  pupils  dilated,  her 
cheeks  seemed  rosier  and  fuller  than  usual.  '  I  look  well  I 
Why  can  I  not  eat  ? ' 

She  felt  a  pulse  beat  fast  in  her  temples :  she  felt,  too, 
her  brain  in  strange  activity :  her  spirits  were  raised ; 
hundreds  of  busy  and  broken,  but  brilliant  thoughts  engaged 
her  mind:  a  glow  rested  on  them,  such  as  tinged  her 
complexion. 
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Now  followed  a  hot,  parched,  thirsty,  restlese 
Towards  morning  one  terrible  dream  ftei^ed  her  like  a  tige*^* 
When  she  woke,  she  felt  and  knew  she  was  ill* 

How  she  had  caught  the  fever  (fever  it  was),  she  oould 
not  tell.  Probably  in  her  lata  walk  home,  some  swoet, 
poiaoDed  breeze,  redolent  of  honey-dew  and  miasrcui,  had 
passed  into  her  longB  and  veins,  and  finding  them  already  a 
fever  of  mentsal  exicitement^  and  a  languor  of  long  oon^oi 
and  habitual  sadness,  had  fanned  the  spark  of  flame,  and 
left  a  well-lit  fire  l:>ehind  it. 

It  seemed,  however,  but  a  gentle  fire :  after  two  hot 
aad  worried  nights,  there  was  no  violenae  in  the  Bjm 
and  neither  her  unole,  nor  Fanny,  nor  the  doctor^  nor 
Keeldar,  when  she  ealled,  had  any  fear  for  her  :  a  few  days 
would  restore  her,  every  one  believed. 

The  few  days  passed,  and— though  it  was  still  Ihotigiit 
it  oould  not  long  delay— the  revival  had  not  b^gun.  Mn^ 
Pryor,  who  had  visited  her  daily — being  present  in  hi* 
chamber  one  cjonxing  when  she  had  been  ill  a  fortalgfa' 
watched  her  very  narrowly  lor  some  minutes  :  she  took 
hand,  and  placed  her  finger  on  ber  wrist;  theo^ 
leaving  the  chamber,  she  want  to  Mr.  Helstone's  study. 
With  him  she  remained  closeted  a  long  time — half  tfaa 
morning.  On  returning  to  her  sick  young  friend,  she  laid 
aside  shawl  and  bonnet ;  she  stood  a  while  at  tho  bodsidiK 
one  hand  placed  in  the  other,  gently  rocking  bersell  to  and 
fro,  in  an  attitude  and  with  a  movement  habitual  to  her. 
At  last  she  said^'  I  have  sent  Fanny  to  Fieldhead  U>  fetch 
a  few  things  for  me,  such  as  I  shall  want  during  a  aboH 
stay  here :  it  is  my  wish  to  remain  with  you  tiD  yoa  an 
better.  Your  uncle  kindly  permits  my  attend^ioe  :  wiU 
to  yourself  be  acceptable,  Caroline  ?  * 

'  I  am  sony  you  Bhould  take  such  needkas  tivyubla 
do  not  feel  very  UI,  but  I  cannot  refuse  resolutely :  it  wiU  be 
suoh  comfort  to  know  you  are  in  the  bouae,  ta  see  yoo 
sometimes  in  the  room ;  but  don't  oonfine  yoursoU  on  my 
aooount,  dear  Mrs.  Fryor,    Fanny  nursea  me  ymty  wtU.' 
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Mrs.  Pryor — bending  over  the  pale  little  sufferer — was 
now  smoothing  the  hair  under  her  cap,  and  gently  raising 
her  pillow.  As  she  performed  these  offices,  Caroline, 
smiling,  lifted  her  face  to  kiss  her. 

*  Are  you  free  from  pain  ?  Are  you  tolerably  at  ease  ? ' 
was  inquired  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  as  the  self-elected  nurse 
yielded  to  the  caress. 

'  I  think  I  am  almost  happy.' 
'  You  wish  to  drink?    Your  lips  are  parched.' 
She  held  a  glass  filled  with  some  cooling  beverage  to  her 
mouth. 

'  Have  you  eaten  anything  to^y,  Caroline  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  eat.' 

'  But  soon  your  appetite  will  return :  it  must  return  :  that 
is,  I  pray  God  it  may  ! ' 

Li  laying  her  again  on  the  couch,  she  encircle^  tier  in  her 
arms ;  and  while  so  doing,  by  a  movement  which  seemed 
scarcely  voluntary,  she  drew  her  to  her  heart,  and  held  her 
close  gathered  an  instant. 

'  I  shall  hardly  wish  to  get  well,  that  I  may  keep  you 
always,'  said  CaroHne. 

Mrs.  Pryor  did  not  smile  at  this  speech :  over  her  features 
ran  a  tremor,  which  for  some  minutes  she  was  absorbed  in 
repressing. 

'  You  are  more  used  to  Fanny  than  to  me,'  she  remarked, 
erelong.  '  I  should  think  my  attendance  must  seem  strange, 
officious?' 

*  No  :  quite  natural,  and  very  soothing.  You  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  wait  on  sick  people,  ma'am.  You  move 
about  the  room  so  softly,  and  you  speak  so  quietly,  and  touch 
me  so  gently.' 

*  I  am  dexterous  in  nothing,  my  dear.  You  will  often  find 
me  awkward,  but  never  negligent.' 

Negligent,  indeed,  she  was  not.  From  that  hour  Fanny 
and  Eliza  became  ciphers  in  the  sick-room :  Mrs.  Pryor  made 
it  her  domain  :  she  performed  all  its  duties ;  she  Uved  in  it 
day  and  night.    The  patient  remonstrated—  faintly,  however, 
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from  the  first.,  anrl  not  fi.t  all  erelong ;  lanolmeds  and  g^Dom 
were  now  banisbed  from  her  bedside ;  protection  and  soUoe 
sat  tbere  instead.  She  and  her  nurse  coalesoed  in  wondnim 
union.  Cttroline  was  usually  pained  to  require  or  reomTc 
much  attendance  :  Mrs,  Pry  or,  under  ordinary  circumstaBices, 
had  neither  the  habit  nor  the  art  of  perfortnmg  httla  oflSoei 
of  service  ;  but  all  now  passed  with  sudi  ease— so  natmrdly, 
that  the  patient  was  as  willing  to  be  cherished  aa  the  nurse 
was  bent  on  cherishing:  no  sign  of  weariness  in  the  latter 
evtr  reminded  the  former  that  she  ought  to  be  anxious, 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  very  hard  duty  to  perfomi ;  but  a 
hireling  might  have  found  it  hard. 

Witih  all  this  care,  it  seemed  strange  the  stck  girl  did  aol 
giet  well ;  yet  such  was  the  case :  she  wasted  like  any  enow* 
wreath  in  thaw  ;  she  faded  like  any  flower  in  drought.  MLsi 
Keeldar,  on  whose  thoughts  danger  or  death  seldom  intrude, 
had  at  first  entertained  no  fears  at  all  for  her  friend  ;  but 
seeing  her  change  and  sink  from  time  to  time  when  she  paid 
her  visits,  alarm  clutched  her  heart*  She  wont  to  Ur. 
Helstoae  and  expressed  herself  with  so  much  energy  tbal^ 
that  gentleman  was  at  last  obhged,  however  unv^ilUngly, 
admit  the  idea  tbiit  his  niece  was  ill  of  something  more  " 
a  migraine ;  and  when  Mrs.  Pryorcame  and  quietly  do 
a  physician,  he  said  she  luight  send  for  two  if  she  liked.  Oiitl 
came,  but  that  one  was  an  oracle  :  he  delivered  a  dark  saying 
of  which  the  future  was  to  solve  the  mystery^  vn-ote  aooie 
pnescriptiousp  gave  some  directions— the  whole  with  an  mr 
crushing  authority— -pocket/ed  his  fee,  and  went.  Probahly 
he  knew  well  enough  he  could  do  no  good  :  but  didn't  like 
say  so. 

Still,  no  rumour  of  serious  illness  got  wind  in  the  n«igb< 
bourhood.    At  Hollow 's-oottage  it  was  thought  that  Carolioi 
had  only  a  severe  cold,  she  having  written  a  note  to  Hortei 
to  that  efiTect ;  and  Mademoiselle  contented  herself  wtUn  wboA 
tng  two  pots  of  currant  jam,  a  receipt  for  a  tisane,  and  aoota 
o(  advice.  • 

Mrs.    Yorke    being  told  that  a    physician    had    beeo 
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summoned,  sneered  at  the  hypochondriac  fancies  of  the  rich 
and  idle,  who,  she  said,  have  nothing  but  themselves  to  think 
about,  and  must  needs  send  for  a  doctor  if  only  so  much  as 
their  little  finger  ached. 

The  '  rich  and  idle '  represented  in  the  person  of  Caroline 
were  meantime  falling  fast  into  a  condition  of  prostration, 
whose  quickly  consummated  debility  puzzled  all  who 
witnessed  it,  except  one ;  for  that  one  alone  reflected  how 
liable  is  the  undermined  structure  to  sink  in  sudden  ruin. 

Sick  people  often  have  fancies  inscrutable  to  ordinary 
attendants,  and  Caroline  had  one  which  even  her  tender  nurse 
could  not  at  first  explain.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  week,  at 
a  certain  hour,  she  would — whether  worse  or  better — entreat 
to  be  taken  up  and  dressed,  and  suffered  to  sit  in  her  chair 
near  the  window.  This  station  she  would  retain  till  noon  was 
past:  whatever  degree  of  exhaustion  or  debility  her  wan 
aspect  betrayed,  she  still  softly  put  off  all  persuasion  to  seek 
repose  until  the  church-clock  had  duly  tolled  mid-day :  the 
twelve  strokes  sounded,  she  grew  docile,  and  would  meekly 
lie  down.  Returned  to  the  couch,  she  usually  buried  her 
face  deep  in  the  pillow,  and  drew  the  coverlets  close 
round  her,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  world  and  sun,  of  which 
she  was  tired :  more  than  once,  as  she  thus  lay,  a  slight 
convulsion  shook  the  sick-bed,  and  a  faint  sob  broke  the 
silence  round  it.  These  things  were  not  unnoted  by 
Mrs.  Pryor. 

One  Tuesday  morning,  as  usual,  she  had  asked  leave  to  rise, 
and  now  she  sat  wrapped  in  her  white  dressing-gown,  leaning 
forward  in  the  easy-chair,  gazing  steadily  and  patiently  from 
the  lattice.  Mrs.  Pryor  was  seated  a  little  behind,  knitting, 
as  it  seemed,  but,  in  truth,  watching  her.  A  change  crossed 
her  pale  mournful  brow,  animating  its  languor ;  a  light  shot 
into  her  faded  eyes,  reviving  their  lustre  ;  she  half  rose  and 
looked  earnestly  out.  Mrs.  Pryor,  drawing  softly  near, 
glanced  over  her  shoulder.  From  this  window  was  visible 
Uie  churchyard,  beyond  it  the  road,  and  there,  riding  sharply 
by  appeared  a  horseman.    The  figure  was  not  yet  too  remote 
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for  reoognitioQ :  Mrs.  Pryor  had  long  eigbl ;  she  Itnew  Mt 
Moore.    Just  as  ao  intercepting  rising  ground  concealed  1 
ttom  view,  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

'  May  I  lie  down  again  ?  '  asked  Caroline. 

Her  nur§e  aisisted  her  to  bed :  having  laid  her  down  and 
drawn  the  curtain,  she  stood  liatening  near.  The  lilUe  ooijeh 
trembled,  the  siipprea&ed  sob  stirred  the  air.  A  contraotioD  afi 
of  angiiiQh  altered  Mrs.  Pryor's  features ;  she  wnmg  her 
hands ;  half  a  groan  escaped  her  lips*  Bbe  now  remamfagited 
that  Tuesday  was  Whinbury  market-day :  Mr*  Moore  must 
always  pass  the  Beotory  on  his  way  thither,  just  ere  noon  of 
that  day. 

Caroline  wore  coDtinuany  roiuid  her  neck  a  slender  bnid 
of  silk,  attached  to  which  was  some  trinket.  Mrs.  Fryor  bad 
seen  the  bit  of  gold  glisten  ;  but  bad  not  yet  obt&itned  m  tair 
view  of  it.  Her  patient  never  parted  with  It :  wheii  dregarf 
it  was  hidden  in  her  bosom  ;  as  she  lay  in  bed  ahe  always  bald 
it  in  ber  hand.  That  Tuesday  afternoon  the  iransiant  dose 
^more  like  lethargy  than  sleep^which  sometim&a  abridgiod 
the  long  day&.  had  stolen  over  her:  the  weather  was  boi; 
while  turning  in  febrile  restlessness,  she  bad  pushed  Ibi 
ooverletB  a  Uttle  aside  ;  Mrs.  Fryor  bent  to  repl&oe  them ; 
the  small,  wasted  hand  lying  nerveless  on  the  sick  giii*$ 
breast,  clasped  as  usual  ber  jealously-guarded  treaaime :  Iboie 
fingers  whose  attenuatioD  it  gave  pain  to  seei  wera  now 
related  in  sleep :  Mrs.  Pryor  gently  disengagsd  Iht  lmid« 
drawing  out  a  tiny  locket— a  sHght  thijig  it  w&s,  aach  m  it 
sttited  her  small  purse  to  purchase :  under  its  crystal  Itoe 
appeared  a  curl  of  black  hair— too  short  and  oriip  W  lnii« 
been  severed  from  a  female  head* 

Borne  agitated  movement  ocoasionedatwit^otthoeilkni 
chain :  the  sleeper  started  and  woke.  Her  tbonghU  wen 
usually  now  somewhat  scattered  on  waking ;  her  look  geiKh 
riilly  wandering.  Half-nBiog,  as  if  in  terror,  abeexcUimd: 
'Don't  take  it  from  me^  Bobertl  Don*tl  It  ia  mj  last 
comfort— lot  me  keep  it.  I  never  tell  any  one  wbo«e  bail  il 
is— i  never  sbow  it.' 
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Mrs.  Pryor  had  already  disappeared  behind  the  curtain : 
reclining  far  back  in  a  deep  arm-chair  by  the  bedside,  she  was 
withdrawn  from  view.  Caroline  looked  abroad  into  the  cham- 
ber :  she  thought  it  empty.  As  her  stray  ideas  returned 
slowly,  each  folding  its  weak  wings  on  the  mind's  sad  shore, 
like  birds  exhausted,  beholding  void,  and  perceiving  silence 
round  her,  she  believed  herself  alone.  Collected,  she  was  not 
yet :  perhaps  healthy  self-possession  and  self-control  were  to 
be  hers  no  more ;  perhaps  that  world  the  strong  and  pro- 
sperous live  in  had  already  rolled  from  beneath  her  feet  for 
ever :  so,  at  least,  it  often  seemed  to  herself.  In  health,  she 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  think  aloud ;  but  now  Words 
escaped  her  lips  unawares. 

'  Oh  I  I  should  see  him  once  more  before  all  is  over : 
Heaven  might  favour  me  thus  far ! '  she  cried.  '  God  grant 
me  a  little  comfort  before  I  die  1 '  was  her  humble  petition. 

'  But  he  vdll  not  know  I  am  ill  till  I  am  gone ;  and  he 
will  come  when  they  have  laid  me  out,  and  I  am  senseless, 
oold,  and  stiff. 

'  What  can  my  departed  soul  feel  then?  Can  it  see  or 
know  what  happens  to  the  clay?  Can  spirits,  through  any 
medium,  conununicate  with  living  flesh  ?  Can  the  dead  at  all 
revisit  those  they  leave  ?  Can  they  come  in  the  elements  ? 
Will  wind,water,  fire, lend  me  a  path  to  Moore? 

'  Is  it  for  nothing  the  wind  sounds  almost  articulately 
sometimes — sings  as  I  have  lately  heard  it  sing  at  night — or 
passes  the  casement  sobbing,  as  if  for  sorrow  to  come  ?  Does 
nothing,  then,  haunt  it — nothing  inspire  it  ? 

'  Why,  it  suggested  to  me  words  one  night :  it  poured  a 
strain  which  I  could  have  written  down,  only  I  was  appalled, 
and  dared  not  rise  to  seek  pencil  and  paper  by  the  dim 
watchlight. 

'  What  is  that  electricity  they  speak  of,  whose  changes 
make  us  well  or  ill ;  whose  lack  or  excess  blasts ;  whose 
even  balance  revives?  What  are  all  those  influences  that 
are  about  us  in  the  atmosphere,  that  keep  playing  over  our 
nerves  like  fingers  on  stringed  instruments,  and  call  forth 
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now  Br  Bweet  note,  and  now  a  waU^now  En  exultant  swell, 
andp  anon,  the  saddest  cadence  ? 

'  Wlwrc  is  the  other  world  ?  In  what  will  another  life  I 
oonflist  ?  Why  do  I  aak  ?  Have  I  not  cause  to  think  that 
the  hour  is  hasling  but  too  fast  when  the  veil  must  be  FenI ' 
for  me?  Do  I  not  know  the  Grand  Mystery  is  likely  lo 
burst  prematurely  on  me  ?  Great  Spirit  I  in  whose  good* 
ness  I  confide ;  whom,  aa  my  Father,  I  have  petitioned 
night  and  morning  from  early  infancy,  help  the  weak 
creation  of  thy  hands  1  Sustain  me  through  the  ordeal  I 
dread  and  most  tmdergo !  Give  me  strength  I  Give  me 
patience  i    Give  me— oh  I  give  ffw  faith  [ ' 

She  fell  back  on  her  pillow.  Mrs,  Pryor  found  tneaos 
to  steal  quietly  from  the  room :  she  re-entered  it  soon  &fter» 
apparently  as  composed  as  if  she  had  really  not  Dveriieard 
this  strange  soliloquy. 

The  next  day  several  eallerg  came*  It  had  beooone 
kBOwn  that  Miss  Helston©  was  worse.  Mr,  Hall  and  hit 
sister  Margaret  arrived ;  both,  after  they  had  been  in  the 
siok-room,  quitted  it  in  tears  ;  they  had  found  the  patieni 
more  altered  than  they  expected.  Hortense  Moore  oame. 
Caroline  seemed  stimulated  by  her  presenoe:  she  assopfid 
her,  smiling,  she  was  not  dangerously  ill ;  she  talked  to  ber 
in  &  low  voice,  but  cheerfully :  during  her  stay,  exoitaoiecil 
kept  up  the  flush  of  her  complexion :  she  looked  better. 

*  How  is  Mr.  Robert  ?  *  asked  Mrs.  Pryor,  as  Hofrtanie 
was  preparing  to  take  leave. 

*  He  was  very  well  when  he  left/ 

*  Left  I     Is  he  gone  from  home  ^  * 
It  was  then  explained  that  some  police   intelligenoel 

about  the  rioters  of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit,  bad,  ihil 
morning,  called  him  away  to  Birmingham,  and  probably  a 
fortnight  might  elapse  ere  he  returned. 

*  He  is  not  aware  that  Miss  Helstone  is  \*ery  ill  ?  * 

*  Oh  t  no.  He  thought,  like  me,  that  she  had  only  a  bad 
cold/ 

After  this  visit,  Mrs.  Pryor  took  care  not  to  approafih 
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Caroline's  couch  for  above  an  hour:  she  heard  her  weep, 
and  dared  not  look  on  her  tears. 

As  evening  closed  in,  she  brought  her  some  tea.  Caroline, 
opening  her  eyes  from  a  moment's  slumber,  viewed  her  nurse 
with  an  unrecognising  glance. 

'I  smelt  the  honeysuckles  in  the  glen  this  sunmier 
morning,'  she  said,  'as  I  stood  at  the  counting-house 
window.* 

Strange  words  like  these  from  pallid  lips  pierce  a  loving 
listener's  heart  more  poignantly  than  steel.  They  sound 
romantic,  perhaps,  in  books  :  in  real  life,  they  are  harrowing. 

•  My  darling,  do  you  know  me  ? '  said  Mrs.  Pryor. 

'I  went  in  to  call  Bobert  to  breakfast:  I  have  been 
with  him  in  the  garden :  he  asked  me  to  go  :  a  heavy  dew 
has  refreshed  the  flowers  :  the  peaches  are  ripening.' 

'  My  darling !  my  darling ! '  again  and  again  repeated  the 
nurse. 

*  I  thought  it  was  daylight — long  after  sunrise :  it  looks 
dark — is  the  moon  now  set  ? ' 

That  moon,  lately  risen,  was  gazing  full  and  mild 
upon  her :  floating  in  deep  blue  space,  it  watched  her  xm- 
clouded. 

'Then  it  is  not  morning?  I  am  not  at  the  cottage? 
Who  is  this  ? — I  see  a  shape  at  my  bedside.' 

'  It  is  mjrself — it  is  your  friend — your  nurse — your . 

Lean  your  head  on  my  shoulder :  collect  yourself.'  (In  a 
lower  tone.)  *  Oh  God,  take  pity  I  Give  her  Ufe,  and  me 
strength  I    Send  me  courage — teach  me  words ! ' 

Some  minutes  passed  in  silence.  The  patient  lay  mute 
and  passive  in  the  trembling  arms — on  the  throbbing  bosom 
of  the  nurse. 

'I  am  better  now,'  whispered  Caroline,  at  last,  'much 
better — I  feel  where  I  am  :  this  is  Mrs.  Pryor  near  me :  I 
was  dreaming — I  talk  when  I  wake  up  from  dreams  :  people 
often  do  in  illness.  How  fast  your  heart  beats,  ma'am !  Do 
not  be  afraid.' 

'  It  is  not  fear,  child ;  only  a  little  anxiety,  which  will 
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I  h^e  brought  you  some  tea,  Gary ;  jour  uncle  nui^e 
it  himself.  Yon  know  ha  says  be  can  mak©  a  belti^jr  mip 
of  tea,  than  any  houaewife  can.  Taste  it.  Ho  is  concerned 
to  hear  that  you  eat  so  little :  be  would  be  glad  if  you  hjwl  & 
better  appetite/ 

'  I  am  thirsty  ;  let  me  drink' 

She  drank  eagerly. 

'  What  o  clock  is  it»  ma*am  ?  *  she  asked. 

*  Past  nine/ 
'  Not  later  ?    Oh  I  I  have  yet  a  long  night  before 

but  the  tea  has  made  me  strong :  I  wiU  sit  up/ 
Mrs.  Pryor  raised  her,  and  ananged  her  pillows, 
'Thank  Heaven  1    I  am  not  always  equally  mia 
and  ill,  and  hopeless.    The  afternoon  has  been  bad  mn^ 
Hortcnse  went :  perhaps  the  evening  may  be  better.    II  is  i 
fine  nightj  I  think  ?    The  moon  shines  clear.* 

'  Very  fine  :  a  perfect  summer  night.  The  old  church- 
tower  gleams  white  almost  as  silver/ 

*  And  does  the  churchyard  look  peaceful  ? ' 

*  Yee,  and  the  garden  alao :  dew  gllstena  on  ifaa  foliage.^ 
'  Can  yon  see  many  long  weeds  and  nettles  amongil 

graveSi  or  do  they  look  turfy  and  flowery?  ' 

'  I  see  closed  daisy-heads,  gleaming  like  pearls  on 
mounds.    Thomas  has  mown  down  the  dook-leuve^  and  nak 
grass,  and  cleared  all  away.* 

*  I  always  like  that  to  be  done :  it  soothes  one's  odnd  lo 
see  the  place  in  order  :  and,  I  dare  say,  within  the  ofaandi 
jiist  now  that  moonhght  shines  ae  softly  as  in  my  voom^  II 
will  fall  through  the  cast  window  full  on  the  HlJaltm^ 
monument.  When  I  close  my  eyes  I  seem  la  see  poor 
papa's  epitaph  in  black  letters  on  the  white  marbla.  ^eic 
is  plenty  of  room  for  otlier  inscriptions  undemeatli/ 

*  William  Farren  came  to  look  after  your  flowers  Ibk 
morning :  he  wm  afraid,  now  you  cannot  tend  tbemyoonelt 
they  would  be  neglected.  He  has  taken  two  of  four 
tavonnte  plants  home  to  nurse  for  yon/ 

'  U I  were  to  make  a  will,  I  would  leave  Willimcn  all  my 
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plants;  Shirley  my  trinkets — except  one,  which  must  not 
be  taken  off  my  neck  ;  and  you,  ma'am,  my  books/  (After 
a  pause.)  'Mrs.  Pryor,  I  feel  a  longing  wish  for  some- 
thing.' 

*  For  what,  Caroline  ? ' 

'  You  know  I  always  delight  to  hear  you  sing ;  sing  me 
a  hymn  just  now :  sing  that  hymn  which  begins, — 

Oar  God,  oar  help  in  ages  past, — 

Oar  hope  for  years  to  come ; 
Oar  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast; 

Oar  refage,  haven,  home ! ' 

Mrs.  Pryor  at  once  complied. 

No  wonder  Caroline  liked  to  hear  her  sing:  her  voice, 
even  in  speaking,  was  sweet  and  silver  clear ;  in  song,  it 
was  almost  divine :  neither  flute  nor  dulcimer  has  tones  so 
pure.  But  the  tone  was  secondary  compared  to  the  ex- 
pression which  trembled  through :  a  tender  vibration  from 
a  feeling  heart. 

The  servants  in  the  kitchen,  hearing  the  strain,  stole  to 
the  stair-foot  to  listen :  even  old  Helstone,  as  he  walked  in 
the  garden,  pondering  over  the  unaccountable  and  feeble 
nature  of  women,  stood  still  amongst  his  borders  to  catch 
the  mournful  melody  more  distinctly.  Why  it  reminded 
him  of  his  forgotten  dead  wife,  he  could  not  tell ;  nor  why 
it  made  him  more  concerned  than  he  had  hitherto  been  for 
Caroline's  fading  girlhood.  He  was  glad  to  recollect  that 
he  had  promised  to  pay  Wynne,  the  magistrate,  a  visit  that 
evening.  Low  spirits  and  gloomy  thoughts  were  very  much 
his  aversion :  when  they  attacked  him  he  usually  found 
means  to  make  them  march  in  double-quick  time.  The 
hymn  followed  him  faintly  as  he  crossed  the  fields:  he 
hastened  his  customary  sharp  pace,  that  he  might  get  beyond 
its  reach. 

Thy  word  commands  oar  flesh  to  dast, — 

*  Betam,  ye  sons  of  men ;  * 
All  nations  rose  from  earth  at  first, 
And  tarn  to  earth  again. 
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A  thousand  ages  in  thy  sight 

Are  like  an  evening  gone ; 
Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 

Before  the  rising  son. 

Time,  like  an  oTer-rolling  stream. 

Bears  all  its  sons  away ; 
They  fly,  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

Like  flowery  fields,  the  nations  stand. 

Fresh  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  flowers  beneath  the  mower's  hand 

Lie  withering  ere  'tis  night. 

Our  God,  oar  help  in  ages  past, — 

Oar  hope  for  years  to  come ; 
Be  thoa  oar  gaa^  while  troables  last, 

0  Father,  be  oar  home ! 

'  Now  sing  a  song — a  Scottish  song/  suggested  Caroline 
when  the  hymn  was  over, — '  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny 
Doon." ' 

Again  Mrs.  Pryor  obeyed,  or  essayed  to  obey.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  stanza  she  stopped :  she  could  get  no 
further :  her  full  heart  flowed  over. 

'  You  are  weeping  at  the  pathos  of  the  air :  come  here, 
and  I  will  comfort  you,'  said  Caroline,  in  a  pitying  accent 
Mrs.  Pryor  came  :  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  patient's 
bed,  and  allowed  the  wasted  arms  to  encircle  her. 

'  You  often  soothe  me,  let  me  soothe  you,'  murmured  the 
young  girl,  kissing  her  cheek.  *  I  hope,'  she  added,  *  it  is 
not  for  me  you  weep.' 

No  answer  followed. 

'  Do  you  think  I  shall  not  get  better  ?  I  do  not  fejsl  very 
ill — only  weak.' 

*  But  your  mind,  Caroline :  your  mind  is  crushed ;  your 
heart  is  almost  broken  :  you  have  been  so  neglected,  so 
repulsed,  left  so  desolate.' 

'  I  believe  grief  is,  and  always  has  been,  my  worst  ail- 
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ment.    I  sometimes  think,  if  an  abundant  gush  of  happi- 
ness came  on  me,  I  could  revive  yet/ 
'  Do  you  wish  to  live  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  object  in  life.' 

*  You  love  me,  Caroline  ?  * 

*  Very  much, — very  truly, — inexpressibly  sometimes : 
just  now  I  feel  as  if  I  could  almost  grow  to  your  heart/ 

'  I  will  return  directly,  dear/  remarked  Mrs.  Pryor,  as 
she  laid  Caroline  down. 

Quitting  her,  she  glided  to  the  door,  softly  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  ^  ascertained  that  it  was  fast,  and  came 
back.  She  bent  over  her.  She  threw  back  the  curtain  to 
admit  the  moonlight  more  freely.  She  gazed  intently  on 
her  face. 

*  Then,  if  you  love  me,'  said  she,  speaking  quickly,  with 
an  altered  voice  :  *  if  you  feel  as  if — to  use  your  own  words 
— you  could  "grow  to  my  heart,"  it  will  be  neither  shock  nor 
pain  for  you  to  know  that  that  heart  is  the  source  whence 
yours  was  filled :  that  from  my  veins  issued  the  tide  which 
flows  in  yours ;  that  you  are  mine — my  daughter — my  own 
child.' 

'Mrs.  Pryor !' 

*  My  own  child  I ' 

*  That  is — that  means — you  have  adopted  me  ? ' 

'  It  means  that,  if  I  have  given  you  nothing  else,  I  at 
least  gave  you  life ;  that  I  bore  you — nursed  you ;  that  I  am 
your  true  mother :  no  other  woman  can  claim  the  title — it  is 
mtn«.' 

*  But  Mrs.  James  Helstone — but  my  father's  wife  whom 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  she  is  my  mother  ? ' 

*  She  is  your  mother  :  James  Helstone  was  my  husband. 
I  say  you  are  mine.  I  have  proved  it.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  were  all  his,  which  would  have  been  a  cruel  dispensa- 
tion for  me :  I  find  it  is  not  so.  God  permitted  me  to  be  the 
parent  of  my  child's  mind:  it  belongs  to  me :  it  is  my 
property — my  right.  These  features  are  James's  own.  He 
had  a  fine  face  when  he  was  young,  and  not  altered  by 
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error.  Papa,  my  darling,  gave  yon  your  blue  eyes  and 
brown  bair:  be  gave  you  the  oval  of  your  faMoe  and  Urf 
regularity  of  your  ImeanQente :  the  outside  he  conferred, 
but  the  heart  and  the  bmin  ard  mine  :  the  genns  are  bom 
mst  and  tboy  are  improved,  they  are  developed  to  exc^lleiifie. 
I  esteem  and  approve  my  child  as  highly  as  I  do  mo§l 
fondly  love  her/ 

*  Is  what  I  bear  true  ?    Is  it  no  dream  7 '  _ 

*  I  wish  it  were  as  true  that  the  aubatanoe  and  cototir 
health  were  restored  to  your  cheek,' 

'  My  own  mother !  is  she  one  I  can  he  eo  fond  of  as  I 
can  of  you  ?  People  generally  did  not  like  her,  so  I  have 
been  given  to  understand;' 

*  They  told  you  that?  Well,  your  mother  now  teHg  p 
that,  not  having  the  gift  to  please  people  generally,  for  th 
approbation  she  does  not  cai-e :  her  though  Is  are  ceo  tared 
her  child :  does  that  child  welcome  or  reject  her  ? ' 

'  But  if  you  are  my  mother,  the  world  is  &U  changed  lo 
me,     Surely  I  can  live — I  should  like  to  reooirer^ ' 

*  You  must  recover.  You  drew  life  and  strength  bom 
my  breast  when  you  were  a  tiny,  fair  Infant,  over  whose  Vim 
eyes  I  used  to  weep,  fearmg  I  beheld  in  your  VBiy  beamy 
the  sign  of  qualities  that  had  entered  my  heart  tike  iitui, 
and  pierced  through  my  soul  like  a  sword*  Daui^ilerl  m 
have  been  long  parted  :  I  return  now  to  cherish  yon  mffonJ 

She  held  her  to  her  bosom :  she  cradled  her  in  hm 
arms :  she  rocked  her  softly,  as  if  lulling  a  young  iduld  to 
sleep. 

'  My  mother !    My  own  mother ! ' 

The  offspring  nestled  to  the  parent :  that  parent^ 
the  endearment  and  hearing  the  appeal,  gathered  her 
stilL    She  oovered  her  with  noiseless  kisses ;  she  mxmmmi 
love  over  her,  like  a  cushat  fostering  its  young. 

There  was  silenoe  in  the  room  for  a  long  whUe. 


'  Does  my  imde  know  ? ' 
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'  Your  uncle  knows :  I  told  him  when  I  first  oame  to  stay 
with  you  here/ 

'  Did  you  recognise  me  when  we  first  met  at  Fieldhead  ? ' 

'How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Mr.  and  Miss  Helstone 
being  announced,  I  was  prepared  to  see  my  child/ 

'It  was  that  then  which  moved  you:  I  saw  you 
disturbed.' 

'  You  saw  nothing,  Caroline,  I  can  cover  my  feelings. 
You  can  never  tell  what  an  age  of  strange  sensation  I  lived, 
during  the  two  minutes  that  elapsed  between  the  report  of 
your  name  and  your  entrance.  You  can  never  tell  how  your 
look,  mien,  carriage,  shook  me.' 

*  Why  ?    Were  you  disappointed  ? ' 

'  What  will  she  be  like  ?  I  had  asked  myself ;  and  when 
I  saw  what  you  were  Uke,  I  could  have  dropped.' 

*  Mamma,  why  ? ' 

'  I  trembled  in  your  presence.  I  said  I  will  never  own 
her ;  she  shall  never  know  me.' 

'  But  I  said  and  did  nothing  remarkable.  I  felt  a  little 
diffident  at  the  thought  of  an  introduction  to  strangers,  that 
was  all.' 

'  I  soon  saw  you  were  diffident ;  that  was  the  first  thing 
which  re-assured  me :  had  you  been  rustic,  clownish, 
awkward,  I  should  have  been  content.' 

*  You  puzzle  me.' 

'I  had  reason  to  dread  a  fair  outside,  to  mistrust  a 
popular  bearing,  to  shudder  before  distinction,  grace,  and 
courtesy.  Beauty  and  affiibility  had  come  in  my  way  when 
I  was  recluse,  desolate,  young,  and  ignorant :  a  toil-worn 
governess  perishing  of  uncheered  labour,  breaking  down 
before  her  time.  These,  Caroline,  when  they  smiled  on  me, 
I  mistook  for  angels!  I  followed  them  home,  and  when 
into  their  hands  I  had  given  without  reserve  my  whole 
chance  of  future  happiness,  it  was  my  lot  to  witness  a  trans- 
figuration on  the  domestic  hearth :  to  see  the  white  mask 
lifted,  the  bright  disguise  put  away,  and  opposite  me  sat 
down oh  God !  I  have  suffered !  * 
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8h©  sank  on  the  pillow* 

*  I  have  suffered !    None  saw — none  knew  i  thefd  wit  J 
sympathy — no  redemption — no  redress  I ' 

'  Take  com  for  fc,  mother :  it  is  over  now/ 

*  It  is  over,  and  not  fruitlessly,  I  tried  to  keep  the  word 
of  His  patience  :  He  kept  me  in  the  days  of  my  afigtusk  1 
was  afraid  with  terror— I  was  troubled :  throu^  gi«ii 
tribulation  He  brought  me  through  to  a  3ali*atioii  reve&led 
in  this  last  time.  My  fear  had  torment— He  has  cast  it 
out :  He  has  given  me  in  its  steani  perfect  love.  ,  .  .  But, 
CaroliDe ' 

Thus  she  invoked  her  daughter  after  a  pause. 

*  Mother  I ' 
*I  charge  you,  when  yon  next  look  on  your  f&lherV 

moDument,  to  respect  the  name  chiselled  there.  To  yon  he 
did  only  good.  On  you  he  conferred  his  wholo  trBasuni  a^ 
beauties;  nor  added  to  them  one  dark  defect.  All  " 
derived  from  him  is  excellent.  Yon  owe  him  gratil 
Leave,  between  him  and  me,  the  settlement  of  our  mutQ 
account :  meddle  not :  Giod  is  the  arbiter.  This  world's  lani" 
never  came  near  us — never  I  Tbey  were  powerLosa 
roUen  huh-ush  to  protect  me !— impotent  m  idiot  hubhlsc 
to  restrain  him  !  As  you  said,  it  is  all  over  now  :  the 
lies  between  us.  There  he  steeps — in  that  church  \  To  I 
dust  I  say  this  night,  what  I  never  said  before,  "*  Jaaiei» 
slumber  peacefully  !  Beo  l  your  terrible  debt  is  caoooUed! 
Jjook  I  I  wipe  out  the  long,  black  account  with  my  <JH» 
hand !  James»  your  child  atones  :  this  living  likeneas  of  yoo 
— this  thing  vnih  your  perfect  features— this  one  good 
you  gave  me  has  nestled  affectionately  to  my  heart 
tenderly  called  me  '  mother/    Husband  I  rest  forgiven !  * 

'  Dearest  mother,  that  is  right !     Can  papa  a  spirti 
us?    Is  he  oomforfeed  to  know  that  we  still  love  him  ?* 

*  r  said  nothing  of  love :  I  spoke  of  forgiveness.    Mid 
the  truth,  child— I  said  nothing  of  love?    On  the  threeho 
of  eternity^  should  he  be  there  to  see  me  entoTi  will 
m&int&in  that.' 
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*  Oh,  mother  1  you  must  have  suffered ! ' 

'  Oh,  child !  the  human  heart  can  suffer.  It  can  hold 
more  tears  than  the  ocean  holds  waters.  We  never  know 
how  deep — how  wide  it  is,  till  misery  begins  to  unbind  her 
clouds,  and  fill  it  with  rushing  blackness.' 

*  Mother,  forget.' 

'  Forget ! '  she  said,  with  the  strangest  spectre  of  a 
laugh.  'The  north  pole  will  rush  to  the  south,  and  the 
headlands  of  Europe  be  locked  into  the  bays  of  Australia  ere 
I  forget.' 

'  Hush,  mother !  rest !— be  at  peace  I ' 

And  the  child  lulled  the  parent,  as  the  parent  had  erst 
lulled  the  child.  At  last  Mrs.  Pryor  wept :  she  then  grew 
calmer.  She  resumed  those  tender  cares  agitation  had  for  a 
moment  suspended.  Beplacing  her  daughter  on  the  couch, 
she  smoothed  the  pillow  and  spread  the  sheet.  The  soft 
hair  whose  locks  were  loosened,  she  rearranged ;  the  damp 
brow  she  refreshed  with  a  cool,  fragrant  essence. 

'  Mamma,  let  them  bring  a  candle,  that  I  may  see  you ; 
and  tell  my  uncle  to  come  into  this  room  by-and-by:  I 
want  to  hear  him  say  that  I  am  your  daughter :  and, 
mamma,  take  your  supper  here;  don't  leave  me  for  one 
minute  to-night.' 

*  Oh,  Caroline !  it  is  well  you  are  gentle.  You  will  say 
to  me  go,  and  I  shall  go ;  come,  and  I  shall  come ;  do  this, 
and  I  shall  do  it.  You  inherit  a  certain  manner  as  well  as 
certain  features.  It  will  be  always  ''  mamma  "  prefacing  a 
mandate :  softly  spoken  though  from  you,  thank  God ! 
Well  *  (she  added,  under  her  breath), '  he  spoke  softly  too, 
once, — like  a  flute  breathing  tenderness ;  and  then,  when 
the  world  was  not  by  to  listen,  discords  that  split  the  nerves 
and  curdled  the  blood — soimds  to  inspire  insanity.' 

'  It  seems  so  natural,  mamma,  to  ask  you  for  this  and 
that.  I  shall  want  nobody  but  you  to  be  near  me,  or  to  do 
anything  for  me  ;  but  do  not  let  me  be  troublesome :  check 
me,  if  I  encroach.' 

'  You  must  not  depend  on  me  to  check  you :  you  must 
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keap  guaxd  over  yourBelf.  I  have  little  tBoral  ooumge :  tb^ 
want  of  it  is  my  baae.  It  h  that  which  has  ULade  ma  sg 
unnatural  p^ent — which  has  kept  me  apart  from  my  child 
during  the  teo  years  which  have  elapsed  sinoe  my  hasbftod't 
death  left  me  at  Uberty  to  claim  her  :  it  was  that  which  fixil 
minerv^ed  my  arms  and  permitted  the  iiilanl  I  mi^l  hmr^ 
retained  a  whUe  longer,  to  be  snatched  prematurely  bom 
their  embrace.' 

'  How,  mamma  ?  * 

'  I  let  yon  go  as  a  babe,  because  you  were  pre^,  »nd  I 
feared  your  loveliness ;  deeming  it  the  stamp  of  pgrngiaity. 
They  sent  me  your  portrait,  taken  at  eight  jmsB  old ;  thai 
portrait  confirmed  my  ie&x%.  Had  it  shown  ma  ik  sonbtLml 
little  rustic — a  heavy,  blnnt-featured,  eommonplace  chili— 
I  should  have  hastened  to  claim  you ;  but  theraf  under  (bt 
silver  paper,  I  saw  blooming  the  delicacy  ol  an  arialoenlio 
flower—**  little  lady  "  was  written  on  every  trait,  I  bad  too 
recently  crawled  from  under  the  yoke  of  the  fine  genlkmaa 
--escaped,  galled,  crushed,  paralysed,  dying — to  dare  to 
encounter  hii  still  finer  and  most  fairy-like  representAliTa 
My  sweet  little  lady  overwhelmed  me  with  dismay :  ber  m 
of  native  elegance  froze  my  very  marrow.  In  my  axpenaooi 
I  had  not  met  with  truth,  modesty,  good  principle  la  tii« 
oonoomitants  of  beauty.  A  form  so  straight  and  fiiMwl 
argued,  must  conceal  a  mind  warped  and  cruel  I 
faith  in  the  power  of  education  to  rectify  such  a 
rather,  I  entirely  misdoubted  my  own  abihty  to  tnfluaooel 
Caroline,  I  dared  not  undertake  to  rear  you  :  I  resolvod 
leave  you  in  your  uncle's  bands.  Mattbewsoa  Bala 
knew,  if  an  austere,  was  an  upright  man.  Ho  and 
world  thought  hardly  of  me  for  my  strange, 
resolve,  and  I  deserved  to  be  misjudged.* 

'  Mamma^  why  did  you  call  yourself  Mrs*  Pryor  ? ' 

'  It  was  a  name  in  my  mother's  family.  I  adopdad  it 
that  I  might  live  unmolested.  My  married  name  ix»oallad 
too  vividly  my  married  life :  I  could  not  bear  it  Bafide^ 
threats  were  uttered  of  forcing  me  to  return  to  bondigi ;  i( 
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ootdd  not  be ;  rather  a  bier  for  a  bed — the  grave  for  a  home. 
My  new  name  sheltered  me :  I  resumed  under  its  screen  my 
old  occupation  of  teaching.  At  first,  it  scarcely  procured 
me  the  means  of  sustaining  life ;  but  how  savoury  was 
hunger  when  I  fasted  in  peace !  How  safe  seemed  the 
darkness  and  chill  of  an  unkindled  hearth,  when  no  lurid 
reflection  from  terror  crimsoned  its  desolation  I  How 
serene  was  solitude,  when  I  feared  not  the  irruption  of 
violence  and  vice  ! ' 

'But,  mamma,  you  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood 
before.  How  did  it  happen,  that  when  you  reappeared  here 
with  Miss  Eeeldar,  you  were  not  recognised  ? ' 

'  I  only  paid  a  short  visit,  as  a  bride,  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  then  I  was  very  dififerent  to  what  I  am  now — slender, 
almost  as  slender  as  my  daughter  is  at  this  day :  my  com- 
plexion— ^my  very  features  are  changed ;  my  hair,  my  style 
of  dress — everything  is  altered.  You  cannot  fancy  me  a 
slim  youngperson,  attired  in  scanty  drapery  of  white  muslin, 
with  bare  arms,  bracelets  and  necklace  of  beads,  and  hair 
disposed  in  round  Grecian  curls  above  my  forehead? ' 

'  You  must,  indeed,  have  been  different.  Mamma,  I  heard 
the  front  door  open  :  if  it  is  my  uncle  coming  in,  just  ask 
him  to  step  up-stairs,  and  let  me  hear  his  assurance  that  I 
am  truly  awake  and  collected,  and  not  dreaming  or  delirious.' 

The  Eector,  of  his  own  accord,  was  mounting  the  stairs ; 
and  Mrs.  Pryor  summoned  him  to  his  niece's  apartment. 

*  She's  not  worse,  I  hope  ?  '  he  inquired  hastily. 

*I  think  her  better;  she  is  disposed  to  converse — she 
seems  stronger.' 

'  Good  I '  said  he,  brushing  quickly  into  the  room.  '  Ha, 
Gary  I  how  do  ?  Did  you  drink  my  cup  of  tea  ?  I  made  it 
for  you  just  as  I  like  it  myself.' 

*  I  drank  it  every  drop,  uncle :  it  did  me  good — it  has  made 
me  quite  alive.  I  have  a  wish  for  company,  so  I  begged 
Mrs.  Pryor  to  call  you  in.* 

The  respected  ecclesiastic  looked  pleased,  and  yet  embar- 
rassed.   He  was  willing  enough  to  bestow  his  company  on  his 
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sick  niece  for  ten  minutes,  since  it  was  her  whim  to  wish  it ; 
but  what  means  to  employ  for  her  entertainment,  he  knew 
not :  he  hemmed — he  fidgeted. 

*  You'll  be  up  in  a  trice/  he  observed,  by  way  of  saying 
something.  '  The  little  weakness  will  soon  pass  off ;  and  then 
you  must  drink  port- wine— a  pipe,  if  you  can—andeat  game 
and  oysters :  I'll  get  them  for  you,  if  they  are  to  be  had  any- 
where. Bless  me  1  we'll  make  you  as  strong  as  Samson 
before  we've  done  with  you.* 

'  Who  is  that  lady,  uncle,  standing  beside  you  at  the  bed- 
foot?' 

'  Good  God  I '  he  ejaculated.  '  She's  not  wandeiing--i8 
she,  ma'am  ? ' 

Mrs.  Pryor  smiled. 

'  I  am  wandering  in  a  pleasant  world,'  said  Caroline,  in  a 
soft,  happy  voice, '  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  it  u 
real  or  visionary.  What  lady  is  that  ?  Give  her  a  name 
uncle?' 

'  We  must  have  Dr.  Bile  again,  ma'am,  or  better  stilL 
MacTurk :  he's  less  of  a  humbug.  Thomas  must  saddk  the 
pony,  and  go  for  him.* 

'  No  :  I  don't  want  a  doctor ;  mamma  shall  be  my  (nly 
physician.     Now,  do  you  understand,  uncle  ?  * 

Mr.  Helstone  pushed  up  his  spectacles  from  his 
nose  to  his  forehead,  handled  his  snuff-box,  and  administered 
to  himself  a  portion  of  the  contents.  Thus  fortified,  he 
answered  briefly : — *  I  see  daylight.  You've  told  her  then, 
ma'am  ? ' 

'  And  is  it  true  ? '  demanded  Caroline,  rising  on  her  ptUow. 
'  Is  she  really  my  mother  ? ' 

'  You  won't  cry,  or  make  any  scene,  or  turn  hjrsterical,  if 
I  answer  Yes  ? ' 

*  Cry  ?  I'd  cry  if  you  said  No.  It  would  be  terrible  to  be 
disappointed  now.  But  give  her  a  name  :  how  do  you  caD 
her?' 

'  I  call  this  stout  lady  in  a  quaint  black  dress,  who  loob 
young  enough  to  wear  much  smarter  raiment,  if  she  would— 
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I  call  her  Agnes  Helstone  :  she  married  my  brother  James, 
and  is  his  widow.' 

*  And  my  mother  ?  * 

'  What  a  little  sceptic  it  is  I  Look  at  her  small  face,  Mrs. 
Pryor,  scarcely  larger  than  the  palm  of  my  hand,  alive  with 
acuteness  and  eagerness.'  (To  Caroline.) — 'She  had  the 
trouble  of  bringing  you  into  the  world  at  any  rate  :  mind  you 
show  your  duty  to  her  by  quickly  getting  well,  and  repairing 
the  waste  of  these  cheeks.  Heigho !  she  used  to  be  plump : 
what  she  has  done  with  it  all,  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me, 
divine.* 

*  If  wishing  to  get  well  will  help  me,  I  shall  not  be  long 
sick.  This  morning,  I  had  no  reason  and  no  strength  to 
wish  it.' 

Panny  here  tapped  at  the  door,  and  said  that  supper  was 
ready. 

'  Uncle,  if  you  please,  you  may  send  me  a  little  bit  of 
supper — anything  you  like,  from  your  own  plate.  That  is 
wiser  than  going  into  hysterics, — is  it  not  ? ' 

'  It  is  spoken  like  a  sage,  Gary :  see  if  I  don't  cater  for 
you  judiciously.  When  women  are  sensible — and,  above  all, 
intelligible — I  can  get  on  with  them.  It  is  only  the  vague, 
superfine  sensations,  and  extremely  wire-drawn  notions,  that 
put  me  about.  Let  a  woman  ask  me  to  give  her  an  edible  or 
a  wearable — be  the  same  a  roc's  egg  or  the  breastplate  of 
Aaron,  a  share  of  St.  John's  locusts  and  honey  or  the 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins — I  can,  at  least,  understand 
the  demand :  but  when  they  pine  for  they  know  not  what — 
sympathy — sentiment — some  of  these  indefinite  abstractions 
— I  can't  do  it ;  I  don't  know  it ;  I  haven't  got  it.  Madam, 
accept  my  arm.' 

Mrs.  Pryor  signified  that  she  should  stay  with  her 
daughter  that  evening.  Helstone,  accordingly,  left  them  to- 
gether. He  soon  returned,  bringing  a  plate  in  his  own 
consecrated  hand. 

*  This  is  chicken,'  he  said ;  *  but  we'll  have  partridge  to- 
morrow.   Lift  her  up,  and  put  a  shawl  over  her.    On  my 
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word,  I  understacfd  nursing.  Now,  here  is  the  very  same  little 
silver  fork  you  used  when  you  first  came  to  the  Bectory : 
that  strikes  me  as  being  what  you  may  call  a  happy  thought 
— a  delicate  attention.  Take  it,  Cary,  and  munch  away 
cleverly/ 

Caroline  did  her  best.  Her  uncle  frowned  to  see  that  her 
powers  were  so  limited  :  he  prophesied,  however,  great  things 
for  the  future  ;  and  as  she  praised  the  morsel  he  had  brought, 
and  smiled  gratefully  in  his  face,  he  stooped  over  her  piUow, 
kissed  her,  and  said,  with  a  broken,  rugged  accent, — '  Good- 
night, baumie  1    God  bless  thee  !  * 

Caroline  enjoyed  such  peaceful  rest  that  night,  circled 
by  her  mother's  arms,  and  pillowed  on  her  breast,  that  she 
forgot  to  wish  for  any  other  stay ;  and  though  more  than 
one  feverish  dream  came  to  her  in  slumber,  yet,  when  she 
woke  up  panting,  so  happy  and  contented  a  feeling  returned 
with  returning  consciousness,  that  her  agitation  was  soothed 
almost  as  soon  as  felt. 

As  to  the  mother,  she  spent  the  night  like  Jacob  at  Penid. 
Till  break  of  day,  she  wrestled  with  Grod  in  earnest  prayer. 
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THE  WEST  WIND  BLOWS 

Not  always  do  those  who  dare  such  divine  conflict  prevail. 
Night  after  night  the  sweat  of  agony  may  burst  dark  on  the 
forehead ;  the  supplicant  may  cry  for  mercy  with  that  sound- 
less voice  the  soul  utters  when  its  appeal  is  to  the  Invisible. 
*  Spare  my  beloved/  it  may  implore.  *  Heal  my  life's  life. 
Bend  not  from  me  what  long  affection  entwines  with  my 
whole  nature.  God  of  heaven — bend — hear — be  clement  I ' 
And  after  this  cry  and  strife,  the  sun  may  rise  and  see  him 
worsted.  That  opening  morn,  which  used  to  salute  him  with 
the  whisper  of  zephyrs,  the  carol  of  skylarks,  may  breathe,  as 
its  first  accents,  from  the  dear  lips  which  colour  and  heat 
have  quitted, '  Oh  I  I  have  had  a  suffering  night.  This  morn- 
ing I  am  worse.  I  have  tried  to  rise.  I  cannot.  Dreams  I 
am  unused  to  have  troubled  me.' 

Then  the  watcher  approaches  the  patient's  pillow,  and  sees 
a  new  and  strange  moulding  of  the  familiar  features,  feels  at 
once  that  the  insufferable  moment  draws  nigh,  knows  that  it 
is  Gk)d's  will  his  idol  shall  be  broken,  and  bends  his  head,  and 
subdues  his  soul  to  the  sentence  he  cannot  avert,  and  scarce 
can  bear. 

Happy  Mrs.  Pryor !  She  was  still  praying,  unconscious 
ihat  the  summer  sun  hung  above  the  hills,  when  her  child 
softly  woke  in  her  arms.  No  piteous,  unconscious  moaning 
— sound  which  so  wastes  our  strength  that,  even  if  we  have 
sworn  to  be  firm,  a  rush  of  unconquerable  tears  sweeps  away 
the  oath — preceded  her  waking.  No  space  of  deaf  apathy 
followed.    The  first  words  spoken  were  not  those  of  one 
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becoming  estranged  from  this  world,  and  alre^y  permitted  to 
stray  at  times  into  realms  foreign  bo  the  Uviug.  Cftroliiie 
evidently  remembered  with  clearness  what  had  h&ppaDod. 

*  Mammfti  I  have  slept  so  well.  I  only  dreamed  and  wokt 
twice/ 

Mrs.  Pryorrose  with  a  starts  that  her  dangbter  oilgbt  tiol 
see  the  joyful  "tears  called  into  her  eyes  by  that  affactionata 
word  *  mamma,'  and  the  welcome  aasuranc©  that  followed  i 

For   many   days   the    mother   dared   rejoice   only   ^ 
trembhng.     That  first  revival  seemed  like  the  Sicker  c 
dying  lamp  :  if  the  flame  streamed  up  bright  one  mometit, 
next  it  sank  dim  in  the  socket*    E^hau^tlon  followed 
on  excitemeot* 

There  was  always  a  touching  endeavour  to  appear  belCeTf 
bat  too  often  ability  refused  to  second  will ;  too  ofleii  llw 
attempt  to  bear  up  failed ;  the  effort  to  eat,  to  talk»  te>  look 
cheerful,  was  unsuccessful.  Many  an  hour  passed^  ixam^ 
which  MiB.  Fryor  feared  that  the  chords  of  hfe  oould  oenr 
more  he  strengthened^  though  ihe  time  of  their 
might  be  deferred. 

During  this  space  the  mother  and  daughter  seemed 
ahnost  alone  in  the  neigh bouihood.  It  was  the 
August:  the  weather  was  fine— that  is  to  say,  it  was  tecy 
dry  and  very  dusty,  for  an  arid  wind  had  been  blowing  lims 
the  east  this  month  past :  very  cloudless,  too,  though  a  pale 
haze,  stationaiy  in  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  rob  of  lU 
depth  of  tone  the  blue  of  heaven,  of  all  (resbness  the  verdure 
of  earth,  and  of  all  glow  the  light  of  day.  Alinost  eXBTf 
family  in  Briarfleld  was  absent  on  an  excomoiu  Wm 
Eeeldar  and  her  friends  were  at  the  sea-side  ;  eo  were  Mm 
Yorke*B  household.  Mr.  Hall  and  Louid  Moore,  belweeo 
whom  a  spontaneous  intimacy  seemed  to  hftve  erieeo,  I)m 
result,  probably,  of  harmony  of  views  and  terapefmmciiti 
were  gone  *  up  north '  on  a  pedestrian  exouraioQ  to  IImi  L^kii. 
Even  Hortense,  who  would  fain  have  stayed  el  hocika  mi 
mded  Mrs.  Fryor  in  nursing  Carolme,  had  beea  eo  mnmiiij 
entreated  by  Miss  Mann  to  aooompan;  bar  ooise  mom 
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Wormwood  Wells,  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  suflferings 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  insalubrious  weather,  that  she  felt 
obliged  to  comply ;  indeed,  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  refuse 
a  request  that  at  once  appealed  to  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and — by  a  confession  of  dependency — flattered  her  amour- 
propre.  As  for  Bobert,  from  Birmingham  he  had  gone  on  to 
London,  where  he  still  sojourned. 

So  long  as  the  breath  of  Asiatic  deserts  parched  Caroline's 
lips  and  fevered  her  veins,  her  physical  convalescence  could 
not  keep  pace  with  her  returning  mental  tranquillity :  but 
there  came  a  day  when  the  wind  ceased  to  sob  at  the 
eastern  gable  of  the  Bectory,  and  at  the  oriel  window  of  the 
church.  A  little  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  arose  in  the  west; 
gusts  from  the  same  quarter  drove  it  on  and  spread  it  wide ; 
wet  and  tempest  prevailed  a  while.  When  that  was  over 
the  sun  broke  out  genially,  heaven  regained  its  azure,  and 
earth  its  green  :  the  livid  cholera-tint  had  vanished  from  the 
face  of  nature :  the  hills  rose  clear  round  the  horizon,  ab- 
solved from  that  pale  malaria-haze. 

Caroline's  youth  could  now  be  of  some  avail  to  her,  and 
could  her  mother's  nurture:  both — crowned  by  God's 
mgy  sent  in  the  pure  west  wind  blowing  soft  as  fresh 
b  the  ever-open  chamber  lattice — rekindled  her  long- 
ing energies.      At  last  Mrs.  Pryor  saw  that  it  was 
to  hope — a  genuine,  matiBrial  convalescence  had 
comuieuced.    It  was  not  merely  Caroline's  smile  which  was 
brighter,  or  her  spirits  which  were  cheered,  but  a  certain  look 
had  passed  from  her  face  and  eye — a  look  dread  and  unde- 
scribable,  but  which  will  easily  be  recalled  by  those  who 
have  watched  the  couch  of  dangerous  disease.    Long  before 
the  emaciated  outlines  of  her  aspect  began  to  fill,  or  its  de- 
parted colour  to  return,  a  more  subtle  change  took  place :  all 
grew  softer  and  warmer.    Instead  of  a  marble  mask  and 
glassy  eye,  Mrs.  Pryor  saw  laid  on  the  pillow  a  face  pale 
and  wasted  enough,  perhaps  more  haggard  than  the  other 
appearance,  but  less  awful ;  for  it  was  a  sick,  living  girl — 
not  a  mere  white  mould,  or  rigid  piece  of  statuary. 
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beeomiDg  astrangod  from  this  world,  ^nd  already  permittad  ta_ 
8tray  at  times  into  realms  foreign  to  the  liying,     Ciut^li 
eYideutly  remembered  with  clearness  what  h&d  happ^o^l 

'  Mamma,  I  bave  slept  so  well.    I  oaly  dfeamad  and 
twice/ 

Mrs.  Fryor  rose  with  a  siarti  that  her  daughter  might  liot 
see  the  joyful  tears  called  into  her  eyes  by  that  alTectioDate 
word  ^  mamma/  and  the  welcome  assurance  that  followed  it 

For  many  days  the  mother  dared  rejoice  only  willi 
trembling.  That  first  revival  seemed  Uke  the  flieker  of  ft 
dying  lamp  :  if  the  flame  streamed  up  bright  one  tnomeiil^  iho 
neict  it  sank  dim  in  the  socket.  Eidi&ustion  followed  ek»e 
on  excitement. 

There  was  always  a  touching  endeavour  to  appear  beller« 
but  too  often  ability  refused  to  second  wiH ;  too  often  the 
attempt  to  bear  up  failed  :  the  effort  to  eati  to  talk,  to  look 
cheerful,  was  unsuccesBfuL  Many  an  hour  passed,  duficig 
which  Mrs.  Piyor  feared  that  tbe  chorda  of  life  oould  asfw 
more  be  strengthenedj  though  tbe  time  of  their  breAld&g 
might  be  dafeired. 

Buring  this  space  the  mother  and  daughter  seemad  ItA 
almost  alone  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  the  oloM  d 
August :  the  weather  was  fine — that  is  to  say.  it  was  vofy 
dry  and  very  dusty,  for  an  arid  wind  had  lieen  blowing  from 
the  east  this  month  past :  vei7  cloudless,  too,  though  m  pik 
bazBr  stationary  in  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  rob  o(  ill 
depth  of  tone  the  blue  of  heaven*  of  aJl  frsflbneBa  the  verdifi 
of  earth,  and  of  all  glow  the  light  of  day.  AtniosI  eimy 
family  in  Briarfield  was  arbeeut  on  an  eiommioa*  Uim 
Keeldar  and  her  friends  were  at  the  sea-side  ;  to  wont  Mm 
Yorke's  household.  Mr,  Hall  and  Louis  Mootte,  bctwwo 
whom  a  spontaneous  intimacy  seemed  to  have  itiseii.  Hit 
resultp  probably,  of  harmony  of  views  and  temperamesti 
were  gone  *  up  north '  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  lfa#  lakes. 
Even  Hortense,  who  would  fain  have  stayed  at  booiQ  uA 
aided  Mrs.  Pryor  in  nursing  Caroline,  had  been  so  mxmttAj 
entreated  by  Miss  Mann  to  accompany  her  oooe 
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Wormwood  Wells,  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  suflferings 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  insalubrious  weather,  that  she  felt 
obliged  to  comply ;  indeed,  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  refuse 
a  request  that  at  once  appealed  to  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and — by  a  confession  of  dependency — flattered  her  amour- 
propre.  As  for  Bobert,  from  Birmingham  he  had  gone  on  to 
London,  where  he  still  sojourned. 

So  long  as  the  breath  of  Asiatic  deserts  parched  Caroline's 
lips  and  fevered  her  veins,  her  physical  convalescence  could 
not  keep  pace  with  her  returning  mental  tranquiUity :  but 
there  came  a  day  when  the  wind  ceased  to  sob  at  the 
eastern  gable  of  the  Bectory,  and  at  the  oriel  window  of  the 
church.  A  little  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  arose  in  the  west; 
gusts  from  the  same  quarter  drove  it  on  and  spread  it  wide ; 
wet  and  tempest  prevailed  a  while.  When  that  was  over 
the  sun  broke  out  genially,  heaven  regained  its  azure,  and 
earth  its  green  :  the  livid  cholera-tint  had  vanished  from  the 
face  of  nature :  the  hills  rose  clear  round  the  horizon,  ab- 
solved from  that  pale  malaria-haze. 

Caroline's  youth  could  now  be  of  some  avail  to  her,  and 
so  could  her  mother's  nurture :  both — crowned  by  God's 
blessing,  sent  in  the  pure  west  wind  blowing  soft  as  fresh 
through  the  ever-open  chamber  lattice — rekindled  her  long- 
languishing  energies.  At  last  Mrs.  Pryor  saw  that  it  was 
permitted  to  hope-- a  genuine,  material  convalescence  had 
commenced.  It  was  not  merely  Caroline's  smile  which  was 
brighter,  or  her  spirits  which  were  cheered,  but  a  certain  look 
had  passed  from  her  face  and  eye — a  look  dread  and  unde- 
scribable,  but  which  will  easily  be  recalled  by  those  who 
have  watched  the  couch  of  dangerous  disease.  Long  before 
the  emaciated  outlines  of  her  aspect  began  to  fill,  or  its  de- 
parted colour  to  return,  a  more  subtle  change  took  place :  all 
grew  softer  and  warmer.  Instead  of  a  marble  mask  and 
glassy  eye,  Mrs.  Pryor  saw  laid  on  the  pillow  a  face  pale 
and  wasted  enough,  perhaps  more  haggard  than  the  other 
appearance,  but  less  awful ;  for  it  was  a  sick,  living  girl — 
not  a  mere  white  mould,  or  rigid  piece  of  statuary. 
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Now,  too,  she  was  not  always  petitioning  to  drink, 
wordt  *  I  am  sq  thirsty/  ceased  to  be  her  plaint.  Sometiinaii, 
when  she  had  swallowed  a  tnorBalt  she  would  say  il  bad  n>- 
vived  hor :  all  deaoriptions  of  food  were  no  longer  equally 
distai^teful ;  she  could  be  indaoed,  sametimes,  to  mdioate  a 
preference.  With  what  trembUng  pleasure  and  anxious  mtn 
did  not  her  nurse  prepare  what  was  selected  I  How  she 
watched  her  as  she  partook  of  it  I 

Nourishment  brought  strength.  She  could  sit  lip,  Theo 
she  longed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  revisit  her  flowen,  to  Me 
how  the  £ruit  had  ripened.  Her  uncle,  always  liberal,  hid 
bought  a  garden  *chair  for  her  express  use  :  he  carried 
down  in  his  own  arms,  and  placed  her  in  it  himself, 
William  Fan-en  was  there  to  wheel  her  round  the  walks,  to 
show  her  what  he  bad  done  amongst  her  plants,  to  take  ber 
directions  for  further  work, 

William  and  she  found  plenty  to  talk  about :  tbey  had  s 
dozien  topics  in  common ;  interesting  to  them,  tminiportaiit 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  took  a  similar  intereil 
in  animals,  birds^  insects,  and  plants :  they  held  siniiUr 
doctrines  abonl  humanity  to  the  lower  creation ;  and  bad  s 
similar  turn  for  minute  observation  on  points  of  niktunl 
history.  The  nest  and  proceedings  of  some  grotmd-bMCk 
which  had  burrowed  in  the  turf  under  an  old  GhetTf-lree* 
wfc«  one  suV>)flf!t  of  inteiest  T  the  haimte  of  certain  hedge- 
sparrows,  and  the  welfam  of  certain  pearly  eggs  aiwl  ealbir 
fledglingSt  another. 

Had  Chambers's  Jottmal  existed  in  those  days,  it  wonU 
certainly  have  formed  Miss  Helstone's  and  Farren  a  favottrtlp 
periodical.  She  would  have  subscribed  for  li ;  and  lo  him 
each  number  would  duly  have  been  lent :  both  wodd  hcfv 
put  implicit  faith,  and  found  great  savour  in  its  mamiDiNii 
aneodotee  of  animal  sagacity. 

This  is  a  digression  ;   but  it  sufiSces  to  eicplain 
Caroline  would  have  no  other  hand  than  Willijira's  to  ^ 
her  ebair,  and  why  his  society  and  ooovereation  suffiood  lo 
give  interest  to  her  garden-airingi. 
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Mrs.  Pryor,  walking  near,  wondered  how  her  daughter 
cotdd  be  so  much  at  ease  with  a  '  man  of  the  people/  She 
found  it  impossible  to  speak  to  him  otherwise  than  stiffly. 
She  felt  as  if  a  great  gulf  lay  between  her  caste  and  his ; 
and  that  to  cross  it,  or  meet  him  half-way,  would  be  to  de- 
grade herself.  She  gently  asked  Caroline — 'Are  you  not 
afraid,  my  dear,  to  converse  with  that  person  so  unre- 
servedly? He  may  presume,  and  become  troublesomely 
garrulouSi' 

'  William  presume,  mamma  ?  Tou  don't  know  him.  He 
never  presumes :  he  is  altogether  too  proud  and  sensitive  to 
do  so.    William  has  very  fine  feelings.' 

And  Mrs.  Pryor  smiled  sceptically  at  the  naive  notion  of 
that  rough-handed,  rough-headed,  fustian-clad  6lown  having 
'  fine  feelings.' 

Earren,  for  his  part,  showed  Mrs.  Pryor  only  a  very  sulky 
brow.  He  knew  when  he  was  misjudged,  and  was  apt  to 
turn  immanageable  with  such  as  failed  to  give  him  his  due. 

The  evening  restored  Caroline  entirely  to  her  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Pryor  liked  the  evening ;  for  then,  alone  with  her 
daughter,  no  human  shadow  came  between  her  and  what  she 
loved.  During  the  day  she  would  have  her  stiff  demeanour 
and  cool  moments,  as  was  her  wont.  Between  her  and  Mr. 
Helstone  a  very  respectful  but  most  rigidly  ceremonious 
intercourse  was  kept  up:  anything  like  familiarity  would 
have  bred  contempt  at  once  in  one  or  both  these  personages ; 
but  by  dint  of  strict  civility  and  well-maintained  distance, 
they  got  on  very  smoothly. 

Towards  the  servants,  Mrs.  Pryor's  bearing  was  not 
uncourteous,  but  shy,  freezing,  ungenial.  Perhaps  it  was 
diffidence  rather  than  pride  which  made  her  appear  so 
haughty;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Fanny  and  Eliza 
failed  to  make  the  distinction,  and  she  was  unpopular  with 
them  accordingly.  She  felt  the  effect  produced :  it  rendered 
her  at  times  dissatisfied  with  herself  for  faults  she  could 
not  help ;  and  with  all  else,  dejected,  chill,  and  taciturn. 

This  mood  changed  to  Caroline'?  influence,  and  to  that 
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influeuoe  alone.  The  dependent  fondness  of  her  n' 
the  natumi  affection  of  her  child,  oame  over  her  suttvaly 
frost  fell  away ;  her  rigidity  unbent ;  she  grew  smilini; 
pliant  Not  that  Caroline  made  any  wordy  profossion 
love—that  would  ill  have  suited  Mrs.  Pryor:  she  woi 
have  read  therein  the  proof  of  insincerity  ;  but  she  hung  on 
her  with  easy  dependence  ;  she  confided  in  her  with  (oarto 
reUanoe :  these  things  contented  the  mother  s  heart. 

Bhe  Mkad  to  hear  her  daughter  say  '  MamiDAk  do, 
'  Please,  mamma,  fetch  me  that'    *  Mamma,  mad 
*  Sing  a  Little,  mamma/ 

Nobody  else— not  one  living  thing— had  ever  so 
her  services,  so  looked  for  help  at  her  hand.     Other 
were  always  more  or  less  reserved  and  stl^  with  her,  a»  she 
was  reserved  and  stiff  with  them  ;  other  people  hotray 
consciousness  of,  and  am^oyanoe  at  her  weak  points :  CaroH 
no  more  showed  such   wounding  sagacity  or  reproachf 
sensitiveness  now,  than  she  had  done  when  a  suckUng 
three  months  old. 

Yet  Caroline  could  find  fault.  Blmd  to  the 
tional  defects  that  were  incurable,  she  had  her  &fm 
open  to  the  acquired  habits  that  were  susceptible  of  neoiad? 
On  certaiJi  points  she  would  quite  artlessly  lectutB  hrr 
parent ;  and  that  parent,  instead  of  being  hurt,  felt  a  aetiia' 
tion  of  pleasure  in  discovering  that  the  girl  (iarfc{  leetOfB  hge; 
that  she  was  so  much  at  home  with  her. 

'  Mamma,  I  am  determined  you  shall  not  wear  lluit 
gown  any  more;  its  fashion  is  not  becoming :  it  ia 
straight  in  the  skirt.  You  shall  put  on  your  black  silk 
afternoon ;  in  that  you  look  nice :  it  suits  you  ;  and  po 
shall  have  a  black  satin  diess  for  Sundays— a  real  satta— 
not  a  satinet  or  any  of  the  shams.  And,  mAmmftt  wte 
you  get  the  new  one,  mind  you  must  wear  it,' 

'  My  dear,  I  thought  of  the  black  silk  fierviag  me  ti  a 
best  dress  for  many  years  yet,  and  I  wished  to  bay  yoB 
several  things/ 

'Nonsense^  mamma:  my  uncle  gives  me  cash  lo  gei 
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what  I  want :  you  know  he  is  generous  enough ;  and  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  seeing  you  in  a  black  satin.  Get  it 
soon,  and  let  it  be  made  by  a  dressmaker  of  my  recommend- 
ing ;  let  me  choose  the  pattern.  You  always  want  to 
disguise  yourself  like  a  grandmother :  you  would  persuade 
one  that  you  are  old  and  ugly, — not  at  all  1  On  the  con- 
trary, when  well  dressed  and  cheerful,  you  are  very  comely 
indeed.  Your  smile  is  so  pleasant,  your  teeth  are  so  white, 
your  hair  is  still  such  a  pretty  light  colour.  And  then  you 
speak  like  a  young  lady,  with  such  a  clear,  fine  tone,  and 
you  sing  better  than  any  young  lady  I  ever  heard.  Why 
do  you  wear  such  dresses  and  bonnets,  mamma,  such  as 
nobody  else  ever  wears  ? ' 

'  Does  it  annoy  you,  Caroline  ? ' 

'Very  much:  it  vexes  me  even.  People  say  you  are 
miserly ;  and  yet  you  are  not,  for  you  give  liberally  to  the 
poor  and  to  religious  societies:  though  your  gifts  are 
conveyed  so  secretly  and  quietly,  that  they  are  known  to 
few  except  the  receivers.  But  I  will  be  your  maid  myself : 
when  I  get  a  little  stronger  I  will  set  to  work,  and  you  must 
be  good,  mamma,  and  do  as  I  bid  you.' 

And  Caroline,  sitting  near  her  mother,  re-arranged  her 
muslin  handkerchief,  and  re-smoothed  her  hair. 

'  My  own  mamma,'  then  she  went  on,  as  if  pleasing 
herself  with  the  thought  of  their  relationship, '  who  belongs 
to  me,  and  to  whom  I  belong  I  I  am  a  rich  girl  now :  I 
have  something  I  can  love  well,  and  not  be  afraid  of  loving. 
Manmia,  who  gave  you  this  little  brooch  ?  Let  me  unpin 
it  and  look  at  it.' 

Mrs.  Pryor,  who  usually  shrank  from  meddling  fingers 
and  near  approach,  allowed  the  licence  complacently. 

'  Did  papa  give  you  this,  mamma  ? ' 

'  My  sister  gave  it  me — my  only  sister,  Cary.  Would 
that  your  aunt  Caroline  had  lived  to  see  her  niece ! ' 

*Have  you  nothing  of  papa's?— no  trinket,  no  gift 
of  his?' 

'  I  have  one  thing.* 
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*That  you  prize?' 

*  That  I  prize.' 

'  Valuable  and  pretty  ?  ' 

*  Invaluable  and  sweet  to  me.* 

'  Show  it,  mamma.    Is  it  here  or  at  Fieldhead? ' 
'  It  is  talking  to  me  now,  leaning  on  me :  its  arms  are 
round  me.' 

*  Ah,  mamma  1  you  mean  your  teasing  daughter,  who 
will  never  let  you  alone  ;  who,  when  you  go  into  your  room, 
cannot  help  running  to  seek  for  you;  who  follows  you 
up-stairs  and  down,  like  a  dog.' 

'  Whose  features  still  give  me  such  a  strange  thrill  some- 
times.   I  half  fear  your  fair  looks  yet,  child.' 

*  You  don't ;  you  can't.  Mamma,  I  am  sorry  papa  was 
not  good:  I  do  so  wish  he  had  been.  Wickedness  spoils 
and  poisons  all  pleasant  things  :  it  kills  love.  If  you  and  I 
thought  each  other  wicked,  we  could  not  love  each  other, 
could  we  ? ' 

'  And  if  we  could  not  trust  each  other,  Gary  ?  ' 
'  How  miserable  we  should  be  !  Mother,  before  I  knew 
you,  I  had  an  apprehension  that  you  were  not  good,  that  I 
could  not  esteem  you  :  that  dread  damped  my  wish  to  see 
you ;  and  now  my  heart  is  elate  because  I  find  you  perfect, 
— almost ;  kind,  clever,  nice.  Your  sole  fault  is  that  you 
are  old-fashioned,  and  of  that  I  shall  cure  you.  Mamma, 
put  your  work  down  :  read  to  me.  I  like  your  southern 
accent :  it  is  so  pure,  so  soft.  It  has  no  rugged  burr,  no  nasal 
twang,  such  as  almost  eveiy  one's  voice  here  in  the  north 
has.  My  uncle  and  Mr.  Hall  say  that  you  are  a  fine  reader, 
mamma.  Mr.  Hall  said  he  never  heard  any  lady  read  with 
such  propriety  of  expression,  or  purity  of  accent.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  reciprocate  the  compliment,  Gary ;  but 
really,  the  first  time  I  heard  your  truly  excellent  friend  read 
and  preach,  I  could  not  understand  his  broad,  northern 
tongue.' 

'  Gould  you  understand  me,  mamma  ?  Did  I  seem  to 
speak  roughly  ? ' 
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'  No :  I  almost  wished  you  had,  as  I  wished  you  had 
looked  unpolished.  Your  father,  Caroline,  naturally  spoke 
well ;  quite  otherwise  than  your  worthy  uncle :  correctly, 
gently,  smoothly.    You  inherit  the  gift.' 

'  Poor  papa  1  When  he  was  so  agreeable,  why  was  he 
not  good  ? ' 

'Why,  he  was  as  he  was — and,  happily,  of  that  you, 
child,  can  form  no  conception — I  cannot  tell  :  it  is  a  deep 
mystery.  The  key  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Maker :  there  I 
leave  it.* 

'  Mamma,  you  will  keep  stitching,  stitching  away :  put 
down  the  sewing ;  I  am  an  enemy  to  it.  It  cumbers  your 
lap,  and  I  want  it  for  my  head  :  it  engages  your  eyes,  and  I 
want  them  for  a  book.    Here  is  your  favourite — Cowper.* 

These  importunities  were  the  mother's  pleasure.  If 
ever  she  delayed  compliance,  it  was  only  to  hear  them 
repeated,  and  to  enjoy  her  child's  soft,  half-playful,  half- 
petulant  urgency.  And  then,  when  she  yielded.  Gasoline 
would  say,  archly, — *  You  will  spoil  me,  mamma.  I  always 
thought  I  should  like  to  be  spoiled,  and  I  find  it  very 
sweet' 

So  did  Mrs.  Pryor. 
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Bt  the  time  the  Fieldhead  party  returned  to  Briarfield, 
Caroline  was  nearly  well.  Miss  Keeldar,  who  had  reoeiyed 
news  by  post  of  her  friend's  oonvalescence,  hardly  suffered 
an  hour  to  elapse  between  her  arrival  at  home  and  her  fink 
call  at  the  Bectory. 

A  shower  of  ram  was  falling  gently,  yet  fast,  on  the  late 
flowers  and  russet  autumn  shrubs,  when  the  garden-wioket 
was  heard  to  swing  open,  and  Shirley's  well-known  form 
passed  the  window.  On  her  entrance,  her  feelings  were 
evinced  in  her  own  peculiar  fashion.  When  deeply  moved, 
by  serious  fears  or  joys,  she  was  not  garrulous.  The  strong 
emotion  was  rarely  suffered  to  influence  her  tongue ;  and 
even  her  eye  refused  it  more  than  a  furtive  and  fitful 
conquest.  She  took  Caroline  in  her  arms,  gave  her  one 
look,  one  kiss,  then  said — *  You  are  better.' 

And  a  mmute  after — *  I  see  you  are  safe  now,  but  take 
care.  God  grant  your  health  may  be  called  on  to  sustain 
no  more  shocks  1 ' 

She  proceeded  to  talk  fluently  about  the  journey.  In 
the  midst  of  vivacious  discourse,  her  eye  still  wandered  to 
Caroline :  there  spoke  in  its  light  a  deep  solicitude,  some 
trouble,  and  some  amaze. 

'  She  may  be  better,'  it  said  ;  '  but  how  weak  she  stiU  is! 
What  peril  she  has  come  through  ! ' 

Suddenly  her  glance  reverted  to  Mrs.  Pryor :  it  pierced 
her  through. 

'  When  will  my  governess  return  to  me  ? '  she  asked. 
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'  May  I  tell  her  all? '  demanded  Caroline  of  her  mother. 
Leave  being  signified  by  a  gesture,  Shirley  was  presently 
enlightened  on  what  had  happened  in  her  absence. 

'  Very  good  1 '  was  the  cool  comment.  *  Very  good  1  But 
it  is  no  news  to  me.* 

•  What !     Did  you  know  ?  * 

'  I  guessed  loAg  since  the  whole  business.  I  have  heard 
somewhat  of  Mrs.  Pryor's  history — not  from  herself,  but 
from  others.  With  every  detail  of  Mr.  James  Helstone's 
career.and  character  I  was  acquainted  :  an  afternoon's  sitting 
and  conversation  with  Miss  Mann  had  rendered  me  familiar 
therewith  :  also  he  is  one  of  Mrs.  Yorke's  warning-examples 
— one  of  the  blood-red  lights  she  hangs  out  to  scare  young 
ladies  from  matrimony.  I  believe  I  should  have  been  scep- 
tical about  the  truth  of  the  portrait  traced  by  such  fingers — 
both  these  ladies  take  a  dark  pleasure  in  offering  to  view  the 
dark  side  of  life — but  I  questioned  Mr.  Yorke  on  the  subject, 
and  he  said — "Shirley,  my  woman,  if  you  want  to  know 
aught  about  yond'  James  Helstone,  I  can  only  say  he  was  a 
man-tiger.     He  was  handsome,  dissolute,  soft,  treacherous, 

courteous,  cruel "    Don't  cry,  Cary ;  we'll  say  no  more 

about  it.' 

'  I  am  not  crying,  Shirley ;  or  if  I  am,  it  is  nothing— go 
on :  you  are  no  friend  if  you  withhold  from  me  the  truth  :  I 
hate  that  false  plan  of  disguising,  mutilating  the  truth.' 

'  Fortunately,  I  have  said  pretty  nearly  all  that  I  have  to 
say,  except  that  your  uncle  himself  confirmed  Mr.  Yorke's 
words :  for  he  too  scorns  a  lie,  and  deals  in  none  of  those 
conventional  subterfuges  that  are  shabbier  than  lies.' 

'  But  papa  is  dead  :  they  should  let  him  alone  now.' 

*  They  should — and  we  ivill  let  him  alone.  Cry  away, 
Cary,  it  will  do  you  good :  it  is  wrong  to  check  natural  tears ; 
besides,  I  choose  to  please  myself  by  sharing  an  idea  that  at 
this  moment  beams  in  your  mother's  eye  while  she  looks  at 
you :  every  drop  blots  out  a  sin.  Weep — your  tears  have  the 
virtue  which  the  rivers  of  Damascus  lacked  :  like  Jordan,  they 
can  cleanse  a  leprous  memory.' 
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'  Madam/  she  continued,  addrossiag  Mrs,  Pryor, '  did  ym 
think  I  could  be  daily  in  the  habit  of  seeing  you  and  yi>ur 
daughter  together—marking  your  niar\*elIouft  aiDuUrity  in 
many  pointa— observing,  pardon  me— your  trropfesilbltf 
emotions  in  the  presence,  and  sIlU  more  m  the  absenoe  of 
your  child,  and  not  form  my  own  conjectures?  I  foamed 
tham,  and  they  are  literally  correct.  J  shall  begtti  to  i}mk 
myself  shrewd,* 

*  And  you  said  nothing  ? '  observed  Caroline,  who  soon 
regained  the  quiet  control  of  her  feeliogji. 

'  Nothing.  I  had  no  warrant  to  bmathe  a  word  on  the 
subject.  My  business  it  was  not :  I  abstained  from  makifig 
it  such/ 

'  You  guessed  so  deep  a  seoret,  and  did  not  hint  ihmi  yoo 
guessed  it?  * 

as  that  flo  difficult?' 

*  It  is  not  like  you/ 

*  How  do  you  know  7 ' 

*  You  are  not  reserved.    You  are  fmnkly  oommntijaitr 
'  I  mi^y  bo  communicative,  yet  know  where  to  fttapv 

ihowing  my  treasure,  I  may  withhold  a  gem  or  two— «eitrioaiv' 
unbought,  graven  stone — an  amulet,  of  whose  mystic  gUtier 
I  rarely  permit  even  myself  a  glimpse.     Good-day/ 

Caroline  thus  seemed  to  get  a  view  of  Bblrley's  charmcter 
under  a  novel  aspect,  Erelong,  the  prospect  wma  renewed : 
it  opened  upon  bar. 

No  sooner  had  she  regained  sufficient  strength  to  bear  a 
change  of  scene— the  excitement  of  a  little  society— Uma  Sim 
Keeldar  sued  daily  for  her  presence  at  Fietdhe>ad.  Whetlatr 
Shirley  had  become  wearied  of  her  honoured  relativoi  it  not 
known  :  she  did  not  say  she  was  ;  but  ^he  olaimedaDd  refeiiiied 
Caroline  with  an  eagerness  which  proved  that  ad  idditiaii  10 
that  worshipful  company  was  not  unwelcome. 

The  Bympsons  were  Church  people  :  of  course,  the  Bie^ 
tor  8  niece  was  received  by  them  with  courtesy,  Mr.  SympMS 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  spotless  respectahihty;  worrjing  teiBpir. 
pious  principles,  and  worldly  views ;   his  lady  was 
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good  woman,  patient,  kind,  well-bred.  She  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  narrow  system  of  views — starved  on  a  few  prejudices : 
a  mere  handful  of  bitter  herbs ;  a  few  preferences,  soaked  till 
their  natural  flavour  was  extracted,  and  with  no  seasoning 
added  in  the  cooking  ;  some  excellent  principles,  made  up  in 
a  stiff  raised-crust  of  bigotry,  difficult  to  digest :  far  too  sub- 
missive was  she  to  complain  of  this  diet,  or  to  ask  for  a  crumb 
beyond  it. 

The  daughters  were  an  example  to  their  sex.  They  were 
tall,  with  a  Boman  nose  a-piece.  They  had  been  educated 
faultlessly.  All  they  did  was  well  done.  History,  and  the 
most  solid  books,  had  cultivated  their  minds.  Principles  and 
opinions  they  possessed  which  could  not  be  mended.  More 
exactly-regulated  lives,  feelings,  manners,  habits,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  anywhere.  They  knew  by  heart 
a  certain  young-ladies'-sohool-room  code  of  laws  on  language, 
demeanour,  &c.;  themselves  never  deviated  from  its  curious 
little  pragmatical  provisions  ;  and  they  regarded  with  secret, 
whispered  horror,  all  deviations  in  others.  The  Abomination 
of  Desolation  was  no  mystery  to  them :  they  had  discovered 
that  unutterable  Thing  in  the  characteristic  others  call  Origi- 
nality. Quick  were  they  to'  recognise  the  signs  of  this  evil ; 
and  wherever  they  saw  its  trace — whether  in  look,  word,  or 
deed ;  whether  they  read  it  in  the  fresh,  vigorous  style  of  a 
book,  or  listened  to  it  in  interesting,  unhackneyed,  pure,  ex- 
pressive language — they  shuddered — they  recoiled:  danger 
was  above  their  heads — peril  about  their  steps.  What  was 
this  strange  thing?  Being  unintelligible,  it  must  be  bad. 
Let  it  be  denounced  and  chained  up. 

Henry  Sympson — the  only  son,  and  youngest  child  of  the 
family — was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  generally  kept  with  his 
tutor  ;  when  he  left  him,  he  sought  his  cousin  Shirley.  This 
boy  differed  from  his  sisters ;  he  was  little,  lame,  and  pale  ; 
his  large  eyes  shone  somewhat  Isuiguidly  in  a  wan  orbit :  they 
were,  indeed,  usually  rather  dim — but  they  were  capable  of 
illumination :  at  times,  they  could  not  only  shine,  but  blaze : 
inward  emotion  could  likewise  give  colour  to  his  cheek  and  • 
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deotgion  to  his  crippled  movemeDtB,    Henry *.s  mother  lo 
him  ;  she  thougbt  hU  peculiarities  were  a  mark  of  election  j 
he  was  not  Hku  other  children,  she  alJowed ;  she  bolioved  his 
regenemte — a  new  Samuol — eaUed  of  God  from  his  hirth  H 
he  wa,s  lo  he  a  clergyman,    Mr,  and  the  Mia^oi  3]rmpsoQ 
not  iindei*fttanding  the  youth,  let  him  much  alone-     Shirlti 
iBii*de  him  her  pet ;  and  he  made  Shirley  his  playmate* 

In  the  midst  of  thia  family-circlo— or  rather  ouleida 
moved  the  tutor — the  satalhte. 

Yes :  Louib  Moore  was  a  satellite  of  the  houae  of  Syio| 
son:    cotinected,  yet  apikrl;    bvqv  attendant — ever  dififtAol 
Each  member  of  that  correct  family  treated  him  with 
dignity.    The  father  was  austerely  civil,  sometimes  irriuibb^ 
the  mother,  being  a  kind  woman,  was  attentive,  but  forma]] 
the  daughters  saw  in  him  an  abstraction,  not  a  man, 
seemed,  by  their  manner,  that  their  brother  &  tutor  did  nol 
liveforthem.  They  were  learned:  sowa&bc — but  no' 
They  were  acoomplishod  t  he  had  talents  too,  imp* 
to  their  senses.    The  most  spirited  sketch  from  his 
was  a  blank  to  their  eyes ;  the  most  original  ohserv*atton  feioar^ 
his  lips  fell  unheard  on  their  eai^.     Nothing  could  exooed  the 
propriety  of  their  behaviour, 

I  should  have  said,  nothing  could  have  equalled  it ;  tmt] 
remember  a  fact  which  strangely  astonished  Caroline  He 
stone.  It  was — to  discover  that  her  cousin  had  absoluti 
m  sympathizing  friend  at  Fieldhead  :  that  to  Misa  Kt?«ldi 
he  was  as  much  a  mere  teacher,  as  little  a  gentleman*  as  liuk 
a  man,  as  to  the  estimabla  Misses  Symplon. 

What  had  befallen  the  kind-hearted  Bhirley  thai  ibe 
should  bo  so  indifferent  to  the  th-eary  position  of  a  fellow- 
cmature  thus  isolate  i  under  her  roof  ?  She  was  not.  perhaps, 
haughty  to  him,  hut  she  never  noticed  him :  she  let  him  alooe- 
He  came  and  went,  spoke  or  was  silent,  and  she  na^j 
recognised  his  existence. 

As  to  Louis  Moore  himself,  be  had  the  air  of  aotan  med 
to  this  life,  and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bear  ii  for  a 
time.      His  Eaeulties  seemed  walled  op  iu  hiiii»  a&d  iffln 
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unmurmuring  in  their  captivity.  He  never  laughed ;  he 
seldom  smiled,  he  was  uncomplaining.  He  fulfilled  the 
round  of  his  duties  scrupulously.  His  pupil  loved  him ;  ho 
asked  nothing  more  than  civihty  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  even  appeared  that  he  would  accept  nothing  more :  in  that 
abode  at  least ;  for  when  his  cousin  Caroline  made  gentle 
overtures  of  friendship,  he  did  not  encourage  them;  he 
rather  avoided  than  sought  her.  One  living  thing  alone, 
besides  his  pale,  crippled  scholar,  he  fondled  in  the  house,  and 
that  was  the  ruffianly  Tartar ;  who,  sullen  and  impracticable 
to  others,  acquired  a  singular  partiality  for  him  :  a  partiality 
so  marked  that  sometimes,  when  Moore,  summoned  to  a  meal, 
entered  the  room  and  sat  down  unwelcomed,  Tartar  would 
rise  from  his  lair  at  Shirley's  feet,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
taciturn  tutor.  Once — but  once — she  noticed  the  desertion ; 
and  holding  out  her  white  hand,  and  speaking  softly,  tried  to 
coax  him  back.  Tartar  looked,  slavered,  and  sighed,  as  his 
manner  was,  but  yet  disregarded  the  invitation,  and  coolly 
settled  himself  on  his  haunches  at  Louis  Moore's  side.  That 
gentleman  drew  the  dog's  big,  black-muzzled  head  on  to  his 
knee,  patted  him,  and  smiled  one  little  smile  to  himself. 

An  acute  observer  might  have  remarked,  in  the  course'  of 
the  same  evening,  that  after  Tartar  had  resumed  his  allegi- 
ance to  Shirley,  and  was  once  more  couched  near  her  foot- 
stool, the  audacious  tutor  by  one  word  and  gesture  fascinated 
him  again.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  word  ;  he  started 
erect  at  the  gesture,  and  came,  with  head  lovingly  depressed, 
to  receive  the  expected  caress :  as  it  was  given,  the  signi- 
ficant smile  again  rippled  across  Moore's  quiet  face. 


*  Shirley,'  said  Caroline,  one  day,  as  they  two  were 
sitting  alone  in  the  summer-house,  *  did  you  know  that  my 
cousin  Louis  was  tutor  in  your  uncle's  fanuly  before  the 
Sympsons  came  down  here  ? ' 

Shirley's  reply  was  not  so  prompt  as  her  responses  usually 
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were,  but  at  last  she  answered, '  Yes,— of  ootirse :  I  ka^w  ft 
welL' 

*  I  thought  you  must  have  been  aware  of  the  ciroiiiii^ 
etanee/ 

*  Well  I  what  then  ? ' 

*  It  puzzles  me  to  guess  how  It  ohanced  that  you  newt 
mentioned  it  to  me,* 

*  Why  should  it  puzzle  you?* 
'It  seems  odd.     I  cannot  account  for  it.     You 

great  deal»— you  talk  freely.     How  was  that  circtifflstaDi^ 
never  toached  on  ?  * 

'  BeoauBe  it  never  was/  and  Shirley  langhed. 

'  You  are  a  singular  being  1  *   observed  her   friend 
thought  I  knew  you  quit©  well :  I  begin  to  find  myseU 
taken.     You  were  silent  as  the  grave   about  Mw-  Fryor 
and  now,  agaiOf  here  is  another  secret.    But  why  yoa  tn^it 
it  a  secret  Is  the  mystery  to  me.' 

*  I  never  made  it  a  secret  i  I  had  no  reaeoD  for  so  ixin^ 
If  you  had  asked  me  wbo  Henry  "s  tutor  was,  I  wooM  hiit 
told  you :  beaides*  I  thought  you  knew/ 

*  I  am  puzzled  about  more  things  than  one  in  thUmaUtf 
you  don*t  like  poor  Louis,— why?    Are  yoy  impalieiil  i& 
what    you    perhaps    oonsider    hi^    servile    posilian? 
you  wish  that  Bobert's  brother  were  more  highly  plaeed?' 

*  Robert's  brother,  indeed  1  *  was  the  exclamjitioii^  m 
in  a  tone  hke  the  accents  of  &com ;  and,  with  a  movemiDt 
proud  impatience^  Shirley  sniiicbed  a  rose  from  a  bnodb 
peeping  through  the  open  lattice. 

'  Yes/  repeated  Caroline,  with  mild  fimmesa ; 
brother.    He  is  thus  closely  rufatL*d  to  Geranl  Moore 
Hollow,    though  nature   has  not   given  him    feattsns 
handsome,  or  an  air  so  noble  as  his  kinsman ;  bol  hit 
blood  is  as  good^  and  he  is  as  much  a  gentleman,  widn  be 
froe/ 

*  Wise,  humble*  pious  Caroline ! '  exolidmed  ffiiiriaj* 
ironically.  *  Men  and  angelsi,  hear  her  I  W©  should  o^ 
despise  plain  features,  nor  a  laborious  yet  honest  oocupilioii 
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should  we  ?  Look  at  the  subject  of  your  panegyric, — he  is 
there  in  the  garden/  she  continued,  pointing  through  an 
aperture  in  the  clustering  creepers ;  and  by  that  aperture 
Louis  Moore  was  visible,  coming  slowly  down  the  walk. 

'  He  is  not  ugly,  Shirley,'  pleaded  Caroline ;  *  he  is  not 
ignoble ;  he  is  sad :  silence  seals  his  mind ;  but  I  believe 
him  to  be  intelligent,  and  be  certain,  if  he  had  not  something 
very  commendable  in  his  disposition,  Mr.  Hall  would  never 
seek  his  society  as  he  does.' 

Shirley  laughed :  she  laughed  again  ;  each  time  with  a 
slightly  sarcastic  sound. 

'Well,  well,'  was  her  comment.  'On  the  plea  of  the 
man  being  Cyril  Hall's  friend  and  Eobert  Moore's  brother, 
we'll  just  tolerate  his  existence — won't  we,  Cary?  You 
believe  him  to  be  intelligent,  do  you  ?  Not  quite  an  idiot — 
eh  ?  Something  commendable  in  his  disposition !  id  est, 
not  an  absolute  ruffian.  Good  !  Your  representations  have 
weight  with  me ;  and  to  prove  that  they  have,  should  he  come 
this  way  I  will  speak  to  him.' 

He  approached  the  summer-house :  unconscious  that  it 
was  tenanted,  he  sat  down  on  the  step.  Tartar,  now  his 
customary  companion,  had  followed  him,  and  he  crouched 
across  his  feet. 

*  Old  boy  ! '  said  Louis,  pulling  his  tawny  ear,  or  rather 
the  mutilated  remains  of  that  organ,  torn  and  chewed  in  a 
hundred  battles, '  the  autumn  sun  shines  as  pleasantly  on  us 
as  on  the  fairest  and  richest.  This  garden  is  none  of  ours, 
but  we  enjoy  its  greenness  and  perfume,  don't  we  ? ' 

He  sat  silent,  still  caressing  Tartar,  who  slobbered  with 
exceeding  affection.  A  faint  twittering  commenced  among 
the  trees  round:  something  fluttered  down  as  light  as 
leaves :  they  were  Httle  birds,  which,  lighting  on  the  sward 
at  shy  distance,  hopped  as  if  expectant. 

'The  small  brown  elves  actually  remember  that  I  fed 
them  the  other  day,'  again  soliloquized  Louis.  '  They  want 
some  more  biscuit :  to-day,  I  forgot  to  save  a  fragment. 
Eager  Uttle  sprites,  I  have  not  a  crumb  for  you.' 
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He  put  his  band  in  hie  pocket  and  drew  it  out  einpty. 


*  A  want  easily  supplied/  whispered  th©  lisieauig 
Eoeldar. 

She  took  from  her  ratiotde  a.  morsel  of  sweeMsakd :  foe 
that  repository  was  never  destitute  of  something  av&iUbbi  to 
throw  to  the  chickens^  young  ducks,  or  sparrows ;  the 
cmmbled  it,  and  bending  over  his  shoulder,  put  tlio  crumbs 
into  his  hand. 

*  There,*  said  she  ;  '  there  is  a  Frovideooe  for  the  iia|iit^ 
VI  dent' 

*  This  Beptember  afternoon  is  pleasant/  observed  LoniJ 
Moore,  as — not  at  all  diseomposed— he  calmly  cMt  tl)6 
crumbs  on  to  the  grass* 

*  Even  for  you  ?  * 

*  As  pleasant  for  me  aa  for  any  mooarck/ 
'  You  take  a  sort  of  harsh,  solitary  triomph  to  drswiiig 

pleasure  out  of  the  elements^  and  the  inaniomla  and  lowvr 
animate  oreation/ 

'  Sohtar}%  but  not  harsh.  With  animals  I  fael  I  tm 
Adam's  son  ;  the  heir  of  him  to  whom  daminion  wna  ffrm 
over  "every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  tbo  wtb.'' 
YotLT  dog  hkes  and  follows  ma  ;  when  I  go  into  dml  y»rd, 
the  pigeons  from  your  dove-cot  flutter  at  my  (eel;  your 
mare  in  the  stable  knows  mo  as  well  as  ii  knows  yoa»  lul 
obeys  me  better/ 

*  And  my  roses  smell  sweet  to  you,  and  my  traea  pf^im 
shade/ 

'  And;  continued  Louis,  *  no  caprice  can  witbdimw  Ifcate 
pleasures  from  me :  they  are  mtfia/ 

He  walked  off:  Tartar  foUowed  him,  as  if  in  duty  and 
affection  boundi  and  Bhirley  remained  standing  on  Uw 
stmimer-house  step,  Caroline  saw  her  face  as  she  looked 
after  the  rude  tutor:  it  was  pale,  as  if  her  pride  bled 
inwardly, 

*  You  see/  remarked  Caroline,  apologettcally,  *  hi«  feettaffi 
are  so  often  hurt,  it  makes  htm  morose/ 

*  You  seo/  retorted  Shirley,  with  ire, '  he  ia  a  topic  oo 
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which  you  and  I  shall  quarrel  if  we  discuss  it  often ;  so  drop 
it  henceforward  and  for  ever/ 

'  I  suppose  he  has  more  than  once  behaved  in  this  way,* 
thought  Caroline  to  herself ;  *  and  that  renders  Shirley  so 
distant  to  him :  yet  I  wonder  she  cannot  make  allowance 
for  character  and  circumstances:  I  wonder  the  general 
modesty,  manliness,  sincerity  of  his  nature,  do  not  plead 
with  her  in  his  behalf.  She  is  not  often  so  inconsiderate — 
so  irritable/ 


The  verbal  testimony  of  two  friends  of  Caroline's  to  her 
cousin's  character  augmented  her  favourable  opinion  of  him. 
William  Farren,  whose  cottage  he  had  visited  in  company 
with  Mr.  Hall,  pronounced  him  a  *  real  gentleman : '  there 
was  not  such  another  in  Briarfield:  he — William — 'could 
do  aught  for  that  man.  And  then  to  see  how  t'  bairns  liked 
him,  and  how  t'  wife  took  to  him  first  minute  she  saw  him : 
he  never  went  into  a  house  but  t*  childer  wor  about  him 
directly:  them  httle  things  wor  like  as  if  they'd  a  keener 
sense  nor  grown-up  folks  i'  finding  out  folk's  natures.' 

Mr.  Hall,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Miss  Helstone's,  as 
to  what  he  thought  of  Louis  Moore,  replied  promptly,  that 
he  was  the  best  fellow  he  had  met  with  since  he  left 
Cambridge. 

'  But  he  is  so  grave/  objected  Caroline. 

*  Grave  1  The  finest  company  in  the  world  I  Pull  of 
odd,  quiet,  out-of-the-way  humour.  Never  enjoyed  an 
excursion  so  much  in  my  life  as  the  one  I  took  with  him  to 
the  Lakes.  His  understanding  and  tastes  are  so  superior,  it 
does  a  man  good  to  be  within  their  influence  ;  and  as  to 
his  temper  and  nature,  I  call  them  fine.' 

'  At  Pieldhead  he  looks  gloomy,  and,  I  believe,  has  the 
character  of  being  misanthropical.' 

'  Oh !  I  fancy  he  is  rather  out  of  place  there — in  a  false 
position.  The  Sympsons  are  most  estimable  people,  but 
not  the  folks  to  comprehend  him  :  they  think  a  great  deal 
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which  ftre  quite  oqI  of 


g;  sue 


about  form  and  csaretnony, 
way/ 

*  I  don't  think  Miss  Keeldar  likes  Mnu* 
'  She  doesn't  know  him— she  doesn't  know  him 

wifie,  she  has  sense  enough  to  do  juatioe  to  his  merits/ 

*  Well,  I  suppose  she  doesn*fe  know  him/  mused  Cj 
to  bersslf,  and  by  this    hypothesis  she    eodeitvoured 
account  for  what  seamed  ©Ise  uuaocountahle*     B«l 
simple  solution  of  the  diilicuity  was  not  left  h6r  loQg :  die 
was  obUged  to  refuse  MisB  Keeldar  e?eo  this  negalsTO 
for  her  prejudice. 

One  day  she  chanoad  to  ba  IB  Urn  ^        '     *mn 
Henr)'  Sympson,  whoac  aimisible  atid  aflCbcr  ispoflife 

luid  quickly  recomniended  hini  to  her  regard*  The  boy  wm 
busied  about  some  mechanical  contrivance  :  his  lamefteai 
made  him  fond  of  sedentary  oceupatioti:  be  begao  to 
ransack  his  tutor's  desk  for  a  piece  of  wax,  or  Iwim. 
necessary  U>  his  work.  Moore  happened  to  be  abfietit.  Jlf, 
Hall,  indeed,  had  called  for  him  to  take  a  long  walk.  Hecny 
could  not  immediately  find  the  object  of  his  «cftrdi:  he 
rummaged  compartment  afbur  compartment ;  bod*  al  last 
opening  an  inner  drawer*  he  c-ame  upon— not.  a  b&i!  ol  card, 
or  a  lump  of  bces'-wax— but  a  little  bundle  of  small  marye- 
coloured  cahiers,  tied  with  tape,    Henry  looked  at  ibam. 

*  What  rubbish  Mr,  Moore  stores  up  in  his  desk  !*  he 
said  :  '  I  hope  be  won't  keep  my  old  exaicisee  go  cardfnUj 

•What  is  it?' 

*  Old  copy-books/ 
He  threw  the  bundle  to  Caroline,    Tha  packet  looked 

meat  extf^rnally,  her  curiosity  was  excited  to  see  its  oontetilft. 
If  they  are  only  copy-books,  1  suppose  I  Biay  opo 
them?' 

*  Oh  I  yci  ;  quite  freely,    Mr,  Moore's  d^sk  is  half 
—lor  he  lets  me  keep  all  sorte  of  ihings  in  it— and  I 
you  leave/ 

On   scrutiny    they  proved   to  be  French   cooipoiutioci, 
written  in  a  hand  peeuitar  but  compact,  and  exx^^aUMj 
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dean  and  clear.  The  writing  was  recognisable :  she 
scarcely  needed  the  further  evidence  of  the  name  signed  at 
the  close  of  each  theme,  to  tell  her  whose  they  were.  Yet 
that  name  astonished  her:    'Shirley    Eeeldar,    Sympson 

Grove, shire '   (a  southern  county),  and  a  date    four 

years  back. 

She  tied  up  the  packet,  and  held  it  in  her  hand,  medi- 
tating over  it.  She  half  felt  as  if,  in  opening  it,  she  had 
violated  a  confidence. 

*  They  are  Shirley's,  you  see,'  said  Henry,  carelessly. 

'  Did  you  give  them  to  Mr.  Moore  ?  She  wrote  them 
with  Mrs.  Pryor,  I  suppose  ?  * 

'  She  wrote  them  in  my  school-room  at  Sympson  Grove, 
when  she  lived  with  us  there.  Mr.  Moore  taught  her 
French :  it  is  his  native  language.' 

*  I  know  ....  Was  she  a  good  pupil,  Henry  ? ' 

'  She  was  a  wild,  laughing  thing,  but  pleasant  to  have 
in  the  room  :  she  made  lesson-time  charming.  She  learned 
fast — you  could  hardly  tell  when  or  how.  French  was 
nothing  to  her:  she  spoke  it  quick — quick;  as  quick  as 
Mr.  Moore  himself.' 

*  Was  she  obedient  ?    Did  she  give  trouble  ? ' 

*  She  gave  plenty  of  trouble  in  a  way :  she  was  giddy, 
but  I  liked  her.    I'm  desperately  fond  of  Shirley.' 

'  Desperately  fond — you  small  simpleton  I  You  don't 
know  what  you  say.' 

'  I  am  desperately  fond  of  her :  she  is  the  light  of  my 
eyes  :  I  said  so  to  Mr.  Moore  last  night.' 

*  He  would  reprove  you  for  speaking  with  exaggeration.' 

'  He  didn't.  He  never  reproves  and  reproves,  as  girls' 
governesses  do.  He  was  reading,  and  he  only  smiled  into 
his  book,  and  said  that  if  Miss  Keeldar  was  no  more  than 
that,  she  was  less  than  he  took  her  to  be ;  for  I  was  but  a 
dim-eyed,  short-sighted  little  chap.  I'm  afraid  I  am  a  poor 
unfortunate,  Miss  Caroline  Helstone.  I  am  a  cripple,  you 
know.* 

'  Never  mind,  Henry,  you  are  a  very  nice  little  fellow ; 
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and  if  God  has  not  given  you  health  and  sti^ngtli,  Qe 
given  you  a  good  disp^gitdoti,  and  an  exoellen^  hesri 
brain.' 

*I  shall  be  despised*     I  sometimes  think  both  Shirley 
and  you  despise  me/ 

'  Listen,  Henry.  Generally,  I  don't  like  scshooKboyi ;  I 
have  a  great  horror  of  them*  They  seem  to  me  little 
mffians,  who  take  an  unnatural  delight  in  killitig  and 
tormenting  birds,  and  insects,  and  kittens,  and  whatever  is 
weaker  than  themselves  ;  but  you  are  so  different,  I  am 
quite  fond  of  you.  You  have  almogt  as  much  sense  as  i 
man  (far  more,  God  wot,'  she  muttered  to  bers<  If,  *  llttO 
many  men) ;  yon  are  fond  of  readingi  and  you  csa 
sensibly  about  what  yon  read.' 

'  I  am  fond  of  reading.    I  know  Ihaveeenadp  audi 
I  have  feeling/ 

Miss  Keeldar  here  entered. 

'Henry/  she  said,  *  I  have  brought  your  lunch  hew;  i 
shall  prepare  it  for  you  myself/ 

She  placed  on  the  table  a  glass  of  new  milk,  a  plate 
something  which  looked  not  unlike  lealhei*,  and  a  uteastl 
which  resembled  a  toasting-fork. 

*  What  are  you  two  about/  she  oontinned,  *  ransaddfi^ 
Mr.  Moore  *s  desk  ? ' 

'  Looking  at  your  old  copy-books,'  returned 

*  My  old  copy-books  7  * 

*  French  exercise -books.     Look  here !    They  mnal  ba 
precious :  tliey  are  kept  carefully/ 

She  showed  the  bundle.    Shirley  snatc^hed  it  up :  * 
not  know  one  was  in  existence,*  she  said.    '  I  thought  t 
whole  lot  had  long  since  lit  the  kitchen-fire,  or  curled 
maid's  hair  at  Sympeon  Grove.     What  made  you  koep 
Henry?' 

'  It  is  not  my  doing  :  I  should  not  have  thonghl  of  it 
it  never  entered  my  head  to  suppo^  copy-books  of  rtiwk 
Mr.  Moore  put  them  by  in  the  inner  drawer  of  bis  dtosk : 
perhaps  he  forgot  them/ 
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'  C'est  cela :  he  forgot  them,  no  doubt/  echoed  Shirley. 
'  They  are  extremely  well  written/  she  observed,  com- 
placently. 

*  What  a  giddy  girl  you  were,  Shirley,  in  those  days  1  I 
remember  you  so  well :  a  slim,  light  creature  whom,  though 
you  were  so  tall,  I  could  lift  oflf  the  floor.  I  see  you  with 
your  long,  countless  curls  on  your  shoulders,  and  your 
streaming  sash.  You  used  to  make  Mr.  Moore  lively,  that 
is,  at  first :  I  believe  you  grieved  him  after  a  while.' 

Shirley  turned  the  closely  written  pages  and  said 
nothing.  Presently  she  observed,  *That  was  written  one 
winter  afternoon.     It  was  a  description  of  a  snow-scene/ 

*  I  remember,'  said  Henry ;  '  Mr.  Moore,  when  he  read 
it,  cried  "  VoilA  le  Fran9ais  gagn6 !  "  He  said  it  was  well 
done.  Afterwards,  you  made  him  draw,  in  sepia,  the  land- 
scape you  described.' 

*  You  have  not  forgotten  then,  Hal  ?  * 

'  Not  at  all.  We  were  all  scolded  that  day  for  not 
coming  down  to  tea  when  called.  I  can  remember  my  tutor 
sitting  at  his  easel,  and  you  standing  behind  him,  holding 
the  candle,  and  watching  him  draw  the  snowy  clifif,  the 
pine,  the  deer  couched  under  it,  and  the  half-moon  hung 
above.* 

'  Where  are  his  drawings,  Henry  ?  Caroline  should  see 
them.' 

'  In  his  portfolio :  but  it  is  padlocked :  he  has  the  key.' 

'  Ask  him  for  it  when  he  comes  in.* 

'  You  should  ask  him,  Shirley ;  you  are  shy  of  him  now  : 
you  are  grown  a  proud  lady  to  him,  I  notice  that.' 

*  Shirley,  you  are  a  real  enigma,'  whispered  Caroline  in 
her  ear.  *  What  queer  discoveries  I  make  day  by  day 
now  !  I,  who  thought  I  had  your  confidence.  Inexplicable 
creature  I  even  this  boy  reproves  you.* 

*I  have  forgotten  "Auld  Langsyne,"  you  see,  Harry,' 
said  Miss  Eeeldar,  answering  young  Sympson,  and  not 
heeding  Caroline. 

*  Which    you    never  should    have    done.      You   don't 
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deserve  to  be  a  man's  morning  star,  if  you  have  so  short 
a  memory/ 

'  A  man's  morning  star,  indeed  1  and  by  "  a  man "  is 
meant  your  worshipful  self,  I  suppose  ?  Come,  drink  your 
new  milk  while  it  is  warm.' 

The  young  cripple  rose  and  limped  towards  the  fire ;  he 
had  left  his  crutch  near  the  mantel-piece. 

*  My  poor  lame  darling  I '  murmured  Shirley,  in  her 
softest  voice,  aiding  him. 

*  Whether  do  you  like  me  or  Mr.  Sam  Wynne  best, 
Shirley  ? '  inquired  the  boy,  as  she  settled  him  in  an  arm- 
chair. 

*  Oh,  Hsirry  I  Sam  Wynne  is  my  aversion :  you  are  my 
pet.' 

*  Me  or  Mr.  Malone  ? ' 

*  You  again,  a  thousand  times.' 

*Yet,  they  are  great  whiskered  fellows,  six  feet  high 
each.' 

*  Whereas,  as  long  as  you  live,  Harry,  you  will  never  be 
anything  more  than  a  little  pale  lameter.' 

*  Yes,  I  know.' 

*  You  need  not  be  sorrowful.  Have  I  not  often  told 
you  who  was  almost  as  little,  as  pale,  as  suffering  as  yon, 
and  yet  potent  as  a  giant,  and  brave  as  a  lion  ?  ' 

*  Admiral  Horatio  ? ' 

*  Admiral  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson,  and  Duke  of  Bronti ; 
great  at  heart  as  a  Titan ;  gallant  and  heroic  as  all  the 
world  and  age  of  chivalry ;  leader  of  the  might  of  England ; 
commander  of  her  strength  on  the  deep;  hurler  of  her 
thunder  over  the  flood.' 

'  A  great  man :  but  I  am  not  warUke,  Shirley :  and  yet 
my  mind  is  so  restless,  I  burn  day  and  night — for  what—l 
can  hardly  tell — to  be — to  do — to  suffer,  I  think.' 

'Harry,  it  is  your  mind,  which  is  stronger  and  older 
than  your  frame,  that  troubles  you.  It  is  a  captive.  It  lies 
in  physical  bondage.  But  it  will  work  its  own  redemptioD 
yet.    Study  carefully,  not  only  books  but  the  world.    You 
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love  nature ;  love  her  without  fear.  Be  patient — wait  the 
course  of  time.  You  will  not  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor, 
Henry  :  but,  if  you  live,  you  will  be — listen  to  my  prophecy 
— you  will  be  an  author — ^perhaps,  a  poet.' 

*  An  author !  It  is  a  flash— a  flash  of  light  to  me !  I 
will — I  will  I  I'll  write  a  book  that  I  may  dedicate  it  to 
you.' 

'You  will  write  it,  that  you  may  give  your  soul  its 
natural  release.  Bless  me  I  what  am  I  saying?  more  than 
I  understand,  I  believe,  or  can  make  good.  Here,  Hal; 
here  is  your  toasted  oat-cake— eat  and  live  !  ' 

*  Willingly !  *  here  cried  a  voice  outside  the  open 
window,  *I  know  that  fragrance  of  meal  bread.  Miss 
Eeeldar,  may  I  come  in  and  partake  ? ' 

'  Mr,  Hall '  (it  was  Mr.  Hall,  and  with  him  was  Louis 
Moore,  retximed  from  their  walk),  'there  is  a  proper 
luncheon  laid  out  in  the  dining-room,  and  there  are  proper 
people  seated  round  it  :  you  may  join  that  society  and  share 
that  fare  if  you  please ;  but  if  your  ill-regulated  tastes  lead 
you  to  prefer  ill-regulated  proceedings,  step  in  here,  and  do 
as  we  do.' 

'  I  approve  the  perfume,  and  therefore  shall  suffer  myself 
to  be  led  by  the  nose,'  returned  Mr.  HaU,  who  presently 
entered,  accompanied  by  Louis  Moore.  That  gentleman's 
eye  fell  on  his  desk,  pillaged. 

'  Burglars  I '  said  he.     *  Henry,  you  merit  the  ferule.' 

*  Give  it  to  Shirley  and  Caroline — they  did  it,*  was  alleged 
with  more  attention  to  efifect  than  truth. 

'  Traitor  and  false  witness  ! '  cried  both  the  girls.  *  We 
never  laid  hands  on  a  thing,  except  in  the  spirit  of  laudable 
inquiry.' 

'  Exactly  so,'  said  Moore,  with  his  rare  smile.  '  And 
what  have  you  ferreted  out,  in  your  "spirit  of  laudable 
inquiry  "  ? ' 

He  perceived  the  inner  drawer  open. 

'  This  is  empty,*  said  he.     '  Who  has  taken ? ' 

'  Here  t    here  I  *    Caroline  hastened  to  say ;    and    she 
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restored  the  little  packet  to  its  place.  He  shut  it  np ;  he 
locked  it  in  with  a  small  key  attached  to  his  watch-guard ; 
he  restored  the  other  papers  to  order,  closed  the  repository, 
and  sat  down  without  further  remark. 

'  I  thought  you  would  have  scolded  much  more»  sir/ 
said  Henry.     '  The  girls  deserve  reprimand.' 

'  I  leave  them  to  their  own  consciences.' 

'It  accuses  them  of  crimes  intended  as  well  as  per- 
petrated, sir.  If  I  had  not  been  here,  they  would  have  treated 
your  portfolio  as  they  have  done  your  desk  ;  bat  I  told 
them  it  was  padlocked.' 

'And  will  you  have  lunch  with  us?'  here  interposed 
Shirley,  addressing  Moore,  and  desirous,  as  it  seemed,  to 
turn  the  conversation. 

'  Certainly,  if  I  may.' 

'  You  will  be  restricted  to  new  milk  and  Yorkshire  oat- 
cake.' 

*  Va — poui*  le  lait  frais !  *  said  Louis.  *  But  for  your  oat- 
cake  ! '  and  he  made  a  grimace, 

*  He  cannot  eat  it,'  said  Henry :  *  he  thinks  it  is  like 
bran,  raised  with  sour  yeast.'  \ 

*  Come,  then,  by  special  dispensation,  we  wiU  allow  him     [ 
a  few  cracknels  ;  but  nothing  less  homely.'  i 

The  hostess  rang  the  bell  and  gave  her  frugal  orders,     | 
which  were  presently  executed.     She  herself  measured  out     i 
the  milk  and  distributed  the  bread  round  the  cozy  circle     | 
now  enclosing  the  bright  little  school-room  fire.     She  then 
took  the  post  of  toaster-general ;  and  kneeling  on  the  rog, 
fork  in  hand,  fulfilled  her  oflQce  with  dexterity.     Mr.  Hall, 
who  relished  any  homely  innovation  on  ordinary  usag^ 
and  to  whom  the  husky  oat-cake  was  from  custom  suave  as 
manna — seemed  in  his  best  spirits.     He  talked  and  laughed 
gleefully — now  with  CaroHne,  whom  he  had  fixed  by  his 
side,  now  with  Shirley,  and  again  with  Louis  Moore.    And 
Louis  met  him  in  congenial  spirit :  he  did  not  laugh  mach, 
but  he  uttered  in  the   quietest  tone  the  wittiest  things. 
Gravely  spoken  sentences,  marked  by  imexpected  turns  and 
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a  qtdte  fresh  flavour  and  poignancy,  fell  easily  from  his  lips. 
He  proved  himself  to  be — what  Mr.  Hall  had  said  he  was — 
excellent  company.  Caroline  marvelled  at  his  humour,  but 
still  more  at  his  entire  self-possession.  Nobody  there 
present  seemed  to  impose  on  him  a  sensation  of  unpleasant 
restraint :  nobody  seemed  a  bore — a  check— a  chill  to  him ; 
and  yet  there  was  the  cool  and  lofty  Miss  Keeldar  kneeling 
before  the  fire,  almost  at  his  feet. 

But  Shirley  was  cool  and  lofty  no  longer — at  least  not  at 
this  moment.  She  appeared  imconscious  of  the  humility  of 
her  present  position — or  if  conscious,  it  was  only  to  taste  a 
charm  in  its  lowliness.  It  did  not  revolt  her  pride  that  the 
group  to  whom  she  voluntarily  officiated  as  handmaid  should 
include  her  cousin's  tutor :  it  did  not  scare  her  that  while 
she  handed  the  bread  and  milk  to  the  rest,  she  had  to  offer 
it  to  him  also ;  and  Moore  took  his  portion  from  her  hand 
as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  her  equal. 

'  You  are  overheated  now,'  he  said,  when  she  had 
retained  the  fork  for  some  time :  *  let  me  relieve  you.* 

And  he  took  it  from  her  with  a  sort  of  quiet  authority, 
to  which  she  submitted  passively — neither  resisting  him  nor 
thanking  him. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  your  pictures,  Louis,'  said  Caroline, 
when  the  sumptuous  luncheon  was  discussed.  '  Would  not 
you,  Mr.  HaU?' 

*  To  please  you,  I  should ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
cut  him  as  an  artist.  I  had  enough  of  him  in  that  capacity 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Many  a  wetting  we  got 
amongst  the  mountains  because  he  would  persist  in  sitting 
on  a  camp-stool,  catching  efifects  of  rain-clouds,  gathering 
mists,  fitful  sunbeams,  and  what  not.' 

'  Here  is  the  portfolio,'  said  Henry,  bringing  it  in  one 
band,  and  leaning  on  his  crutch  with  the  other. 

Louis  took  it,  but  he  still  sat  as  if  he  wanted  another  to 
speak.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  not  open  it  unless  the 
proud  Shirley  deigned  to  show  herself  interested  in  the 
exhibition. 
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'  He  makes  ns  wait  to  whot  our  curiomty/  sbe  aaid. 

'  You  uDdergtand  Dpening  it,'  observed  Louis*  giTiiig  her 
the  key.     *  You  spoiled  the  lock  for  me  onee*— try  novr/ 

He  held  it;  &he  opened  it;  and,  moriopolmiig  ibe 
contents,  had  the  first  view  ol  every  sketch  herselt  8bi 
enjoyed  the  treat— if  treat  it  were— in  iiletice*  wilbooi  a 
single  eommeiit.  Moora  stood  behind  her  chair  and  looked 
over  her  shoulder,  and  when  she  had  done*  and  the  atbtn 
were  still  gazing,  he  left  his  post  and  paced  through  ib« 
room, 

A  oamag^  was  he^d  in  the  lane— the  g&to-beU  nmg : 
Shirley  started, 

'  There  are  oallerg/  she  said,  '  and  J  &hall  be  autmiiooed 
to  the  room,  A  pretty  figure — as  they  say — I  am  to  r&cctre 
company :  I  and  Henry  have  been  in  the  gaj'den  g»thfsrm|; 
fruit  half  the  morning.  Oh,  for  rest  under  my  own  too 
and  my  own  fig4.reel  Happy  is  the  slave  wifa  of  ll« 
Indian  chief,  in  that  she  has  no  drawing- room  ditty  to 
perform,  hut  can  sit  at  ease  weaving  mats,  and  stringm 
beads,  and  peacefully  flattenmg  her  pickaninny  s  bead  m  ed 
unmolested  corner  of  her  wigwam.  I'll  aniigmie  to  tile 
western  woods.' 

Louis  Moore  laughed. 

*  To  marry  a  White  Cloud  or  a  Big  Buffalo ;  ftt^d 
wedlock    to  devote  yourself  to  the  t^snder  task  of 
your  lord's  maize  field,  while  ha  smokea  hit  pipe  or  dnnb 
fire-water/ 

Shirley  seemed  about  to  reply,  but  here  the  sohool-nxffii 
door  unclosed,  admitting  Mn  Bympson.  That  penouifB 
stood  aghast  when  he  saw  the  gioup  around  ibe  fire. 

*  I  thought  you  alon@»  Mka  Kceidar/  be  satd«  ^I  fia^ 
quite  a  party.' 

And  evidently  from  his  shocked,  scand^i^ad 
not  recognised  in  one  of  the  party  a  clergymiii   -he 
have  delivered  an  extempore  philippic  on  the  exiriu>rdimJT 
habits  of  his  niece  :  respect  for  the  cloth  arrested  him. 

'  I  merely  wished  to  announce/  he  proeeededt  ooUly,*  Ite 
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the  &mily  from  De  Walden  Hall,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  the  Misses,  and 
Mr.  Sam  Wynne,  are  in  the  drawing-room.'  And  he  bowed 
and  withdrew. 

'The  family  from  De  Walden  Hall  1  Couldn't  be  a 
worse  set,*  murmured  Shirley. 

She  sat  still,  looking  a  Uttle  contumacious  and  very 
much  indisposed  to  stir.  She  was  flushed  with  the  fire  :  her 
dark  hair  had  been  more  than  once  dishevelled  by  the 
morning  wind  that  day;  her  attire  was  a  hght,  neatly 
fitting,  but  amply  flowing  dress  of  musUn ;  the  shawl  she 
had  worn  in  the  garden  was  still  draped  in  a  careless  fold 
round  her.  Indolent,  wilful,  picturesque,  and  singularly 
pretty  was  her  aspect — prettier  than  usual,  as  if  some  soft 
inwu*d  emotion — stirred  who  knows  how  ? — had  given  new 
bloom  and  expression  to  her  features. 

*  Shirley — Shirley,  you  ought  to  go,'  whispered  Caroline. 
*I  wonder  why?' 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  saw  in  the  glass  over  the 
fireplace  both  Mr.  Hall  and  Louis  Moore  gazing  at  her 
gravely. 

*  If,'  she  said,  with  a  yielding  smile — *  if  a  majority  of 
the  present  company  maintain  that  the  De  Walden  Hall 
people  have  claims  on  my  civility,  I  will  subdue  my  inclina- 
tions to  my  duty.  Let  those  who  think  I  ought  to  go,  hold 
up  their  hands.' 

Again  consulting  the  mirror  it  reflected  an  unanimous 
vote  against  her. 

*  You  must  go,'  said  Mr.  Hall,  *  and  behave  courteously, 
too.  You  owe  many  duties  to  society.  It  is  not  permitted 
you  to  please  only  yourself.' 

Louis  Moore  assented  with  a  low  *  Hear  !  hear ! ' 
Caroline,  approaching  her,  smoothed  her  wavy  curls,  gave 
to  her  attire  a  less  artistic  and  more  domestic  grace,  and 
Shirley  was  put  out  of  the  room,  protesting  still,  by  a 
pouting  lip,  against  her  dismissal. 

*  There  is  a  curious  charm  about  her,'  observed  Mr.  Hall, 
when  she  was  gone.    '  And  now,'  he  added, '  I  must  away. 
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for  Sweeting  is  off  to  see  his  mother  and  there  are  two 
funerals.' 

*  Henry,  get  your  books ;  it  is  lesson-time/  said  Moore, 
sitting  down  to  his  desk. 

*  A  curious  charm  t  *  repeated  the  pupil,  when  he  and  his 
master  were  left  alone.  '  True.  Is  she  not  a  kind  of  white 
witch  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  sir  ? ' 

*  Of  my  cousin,  Shirley.' 

'  No  irrelevant  questions.    Study  in  silence.' 

Mr.  Moore  looked  and  spoke  sternly — sourly.    Henry 

knew  this  mood :  it  was  a  rare  one  with  his  tutor ;  but  wheo 

it  came  he  had  an  awe  of  it :  he  obeyed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  FIRST  BLUE-STOGKIKa 

Miss  Eeeldab  and  her  uncle  had  characters  that  would  not 
harmonize, — that  never  had  harmonized.  He  was  irritable, 
and  she  was  spirited :  he  was  despotic,  and  she  liked 
freedom ;  he  was  worldly,  and  she,  perhaps,  romantic. 

Not  without  purpose  had  he  come  down  to  Yorkshire : 
lia  mission  was  clear,  and  he  intended  to  discharge  it 
onscientiously :  he  anxiously  desired  to  have  his  niece 
□arried ;  to  make  for  her  a  suitable  match ;  give  her  in 
'^rge  to  a  proper  husband,  and  wash  his  hands  of  her  for 

The  misfortune  was,  from  infancy  upwards,  Shirley  and 
^^  had  disagreed  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  suitable  ' 
nd  *  proper.'  She  never  yet  had  accepted  his  definition ; 
^d  it  was  doubtful  whether,  in  the  most  important  step  of 
^f  life,  she  would  consent  to  accept  it. 

The  trial  soon  came. 

Mr.  Wynne  proposed  in  form  for  his  son,  Samuel 
^Wthrop  Wynne. 

*  Decidedly  suitable  I  Most  proper  I  *  pronounced  Mr. 
yitipson.  '  A  fine  unencumbered  estate  :  real  substance ; 
^^^od  connections.    It  nmst  be  done  I  * 

fie  sent  for  his  niece  to  the  oak  parlour ;  he  shut  him- 
^U  up  there  with  her  alone ;  he  communicated  the  offer ; 
^  gave  his  opinion  ;  he  claimed  her  consent. 

It  was  withheld. 

'  No  :  I  shall  not  marry  Samuel  Fawthrop  Wynne.' 
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*  I  ask  why  ?  I  must  have  a  reason.  In  all  respects  he 
is  more  than  worthy  of  you.* 

She  stood  on  the  hearth ;  she  was  pale  as  the  white 
marhle  slah  and  cornice  behind  her ;  her  eyes  flashed  large, 
dilated,  unsmiling. 

*  And  I  ask  in  what  sense  that  young  man  is  worthy  oi 
me?' 

'  He  has  twice  your  money, — twice  your  oommon  sense ; 
— equal  connections, — equal  respectability.' 

'  Had  he  my  money  counted  five  score  times,  I  woald 
take  no  vow  to  love  him.' 

'  Please  to  state  your  objections.' 

'He  has  run  a  course  of  despicable,  commonplace 
profligacy.  Accept  that  as  the  first  reason  why  I  spurn 
him.' 

*  Miss  Keeldar,  you  shock  me  t ' 

'  That  conduct  alone  sinks  him  in  a  gulf  of  immeasorabk 
inferiority.  His  intellect  reaches  no  standard  I  can  esteem : 
— there  is  a  second  stumbling-block ;  his  views  are  narrow : 
his  feelings  are  blimt ;  his  tastes  are  coarse ;  his  manners 
vulgar.* 

'  The  man  is  a  respectable,  wealthy  man.  To  refuse  him 
is  presumption  on  your  part.' 

'  I  refuse,  point-blank  1  Cease  to.  aimoy  me  with  the 
subject :  I  forbid  it ! ' 

*  Is  it  your  intention  ever  to  marry,  or  do  you  prefer 
celibacy  ? ' 

'  I  deny  your  right  to  claim  an  answer  to  that  questii».' 

*  May  I  ask  if  you  expect  some  man  of  title — some  peer 
of  the  realm — to  demand  your  hand?  * 

'  I  doubt  if  the  peer  breathes  on  whom  I  would  confer 
it.' 

*  Were  there  insanity  in  the  family,  I  should  believe  yoQ 
mad.  Your  eccentricity  and  conceit  touch  the  verge  of 
frenzy.' 

'  Perhaps,  ere  I  have  finished,  you  will  see  me  over- 
leap it.' 
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'  I  anticipate  no  less.  Frantic  and  impracticable  girl ! 
Take  warning  I — I  dare  you  to  sully  our  name  by  a 
mesalliance ! ' 

*  Our  name  I     Am  I  called  Sympson  ? ' 

'  God  be  thanked  that  you  are  not !  But  be  on  your 
guard  !     I  will  not  be  trifled  with  I  * 

'  What,  in  the  name  of  common  law  and  common  senses 
would  you,  or  could  you  do,  if  my  pleasure  led  me  to  a 
choice  you  disapproved  ? ' 

'  Take  care  1  take  care  ! '  (warning  her  with  voice  and 
hand  that  trembled  alike). 

*  Why  ?  What  shadow  of  power  have  you  over  me  ? 
Why  should  I  fear  you  ?  * 

'  Take  care,  madam  !  ' 

*  Scrupulous  care  I  will  take,  Mr.  Sympson.  Before  I 
marry,  I  am  resolved  to  esteem — to  admire — to  love.* 

*  Preposterous  stuff! — indecorous— unwomanly !  * 

*  To  love  with  my  whole  heart.  I  know  I  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue ;  but  I  feel  indififerent  whether  I  am  com- 
prehended or  not.' 

*  And  if  this  love  of  yours  should  fall  on  a  beggar  ?  * 

'  On  a  beggar  it  will  never  fall.  Mendicancy  is  not 
estimable.' 

'  On  a  low  clerk,  a  play-actor,  a  play- writer,  or — or * 

*  Take  courage,  Mr.  Sympson  I     Or  what  ?  * 

*  Any  literary  scrub,  or  shabby,  whining  artist.* 

*  For  the  scrubby,  shabby,  whining,  I  have  no  taste  :  for 
literature  and  the  arts,  I  have.  And  there  I  wonder  how 
your  Fawthrop  Wynne  would  suit  me  ?  He  cannot  write  a 
note  without  orthographical  errors  ;  he  reads  only  a  sporting 
paper :  he  was  the  booby  of  Stilbro'  grammar  school  1 ' 

*  Unladylike  language  1  Great  God  1 — to  what  will  she 
oome  ? '    He  lifted  hands  and  eyes. 

*  Never  to  the  altar  of  Hymen  with  Sam  Wynne.' 

'  To  what  will  she  come  ?  Why  are  not  the  laws  more 
stringent,  that  I  might  compel  her  to  hear  reason  ? ' 

'  Console  yourself,  uncle.    Were  Britain  a  serfdom,  and 

1 1 
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you  the  Czar,  3roiji  oould  not  wmpel  me  to  this  step*    / 
write  to  Mr.  Wynne*    Give  yourself  no  former  troitlib 

the  flubjeot/ 


Fortone  is  proverhiatly  oaUed  changeftil,  yet  bar  ( 
often  t^es  the  form  of  repeating  again  and  agn-in  i^  i 
stroke  of  luck  in  the  same  quarter*  It  appeared 
Keeldar — or  her  fortune — had  by  this  time  mada  a  aao 
in  the  distriotf  and  produced  an  impression  in  qnitrt^i.  lijr 
her  un thought  of.  No  1g3s  than  three  offerB  followed  Mr, 
Wynne's— all  more  or  less  eligible*  All  wem  in  goooevtioQ 
pressed  on  her  by  her  uncle,  and  all  in 
refused.  Yet  amongst  them  was  more  than  0110 
oi  unexceptionable  character,  as  well  m  ample  wealth. 
Many  besides  her  uncla  asked  what  the  meant,  and  whocn 
she  expected  to  entrap,  that  she  was  so  msoletitly  fii- 
tidiouB. 

At  last  the  gossips  thought  they  had  foimd  the  key  to 
her  conduct,  and  her  uncle  was  sure  of  it ;  and*  whal  ii 
more,  the  discovery  showed  his  nieoe  to  him  in  quite  i 
new  light,  and  he  changed  his  whole  deporlmeui  to  ha 
accordingly* 

Fieldhead  had,  of  late,  been  fast  growing  too  bol  to  boU 
them  both :  the  suave  aunt  oould  not  reooneiie  them ;  till 
d&ugbterg  froze  at  the  view  of  their  quarrels :  Qertrode  lad 
Isabella  whispered  by  the  hour  together  in  thdr  dnMiBg- 
room,  and  became  chilled  with  deooroua  dread  H  tfaij 
chanced  to  be^left  alone  with  their  audacioita  ooosm.  BoV 
as  I  have  said,  a  change  supervened :  Mr.  Bympicm  ^^ 
appeased  and  his  family  tranquillized* 

The  village  of  Nunnely  has  been  alluded  10 :  Ui  «B 
ohurob,  its  forest,  its  monastic  ruins*  It  had  d«o  its  EiH 
called  the  Priory — an  older,  a  larger,  a  more  lordly  afcode 
than  any  Briarfield  or  Whinbary  owned  :  and*  what  t§ 
more,  it  had  its  man  of  title— its  baroncft^  wUbb 
Briarfield  nor  Whinbury  could  boast*    This 
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proudest  and  most  prized — had  for  years  been  nominal 
only :  the  present  baronet,  a  young  man  hitherto  resident 
in  a  distant  province,  was  unknown  on  his  Yorkshire  estate. 

During  Miss  Eeeldar's  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  Glififbridge,  she  and  her  friends  had  met  with  and 
been  introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Nunnely.  They  encountered 
him  again  and  again  on  the  sands,  the  clifib,  in  the  various 
walks,  sometimes  at  the  public  balls  of  the  place.  He 
seemed  solitary ;  his  manner  was  very  unpretending — ^too 
simple  to  be  termed  afifable ;  rather  timid  than  proud :  he 
did  not  condescend  to  their  society — ^he  seemed  glad  of  it. 

With  any  unaffected  individual,  Shirley  coidd  easily  and 
quickly  cement  an  acquaintance.  She  walked  and  talked 
with  Sir  Philip ;  she,  her  aunt,  and  cousins,  sometimes  took 
a  sail  in  his  yacht.  She  liked  him  because  she  found  him 
kind  and  modest,  and  was  charmed  to  feel  she  had  the 
power  to  amuse  him. 

One  slight  drawback  there  was — ^where  is  the  friendship 
without  it  ?  Sir  Philip  had  a  literary  turn  :  he  wrote  poetry, 
sonnets,  stanzas,  ballads.  Perhaps  Miss  Eeeldar  thought 
him  a  little  too  fond  of  reading  and  reciting  these  composi- 
tions ;  perhaps  she  wished  the  rhyme  had  possessed  more 
accuracy — the  measure  more  music — the  tropes  more  fresh- 
ness— the  inspiration  more  fire;  at  any  rate,  she  always 
winced  when  he  recurred  to  the  subject  of  his  poems,  and 
usually  did  her  best  to  divert  the  conversation  into  another 
channel. 

He  would  beguile  her  to  take  moonlight  walks  with  him 
on  the  bridge,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  pouring 
into  her  ear  the  longest  of  his  ballads :  he  would  lead  her 
a^way  to  sequestered  rustic  seats,  whence  the  rush  of  the  surf 
to  the  sands  was  heard  soft  and  soothing ;  and  when  he  had 
her  all  to  himself,  and  the  sea  lay  before  them,  and  the 
scented  shade  of  gardens  spread  round,  and  the  tall 
shelter  of  cliffs  rose  behind  them,  he  would  pull  out  his  last 
batch  of  sonnets,  and  read  them  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion.    He  did  not  seem  to  know,  that  though  they  might 
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be  rhyme,  they  were  not  fjotitry*     h  appeared  by  Shirley *i 
downcast  eye  and  disturbed  faee  that  a  he  knew  it,  njid  fill 
heartily   mortified   by  the   single   foible   of   this   good   and! 
ftmiahie  gentleman. 

Often  she  tried^  as  gentle  as  might  be^  to  wean  him  from 
this  fanatic  worship  of  tbe  Muses :  it  was  bis  monoinatiJA— 
on  aJi  ordinary  subjects  he  was  sensible  enough  ;  asd  f&tn 
was  she  to  engiige  him  in  ordinary  topics.  He  questioned^ 
her  sometimes  about  bid  place  at  Nunnely  ;  she  was  but 
happy  to  answer  his  interrogatories  at  length  :  bha  nr 
weariod  of  describing  the  antique  Prior y»  the  wild  syl 
park^  tbe  hoary  cbureb  and  hamlet ;  nor  did  sh($  f&U  to 
counsel  him  to  come  down  and  gather  bis  tenantry  about 
him  in  his  ancestral  halls. 

Somewhat  to  her  surpristi  Bir  Philip  followed  h&i  ftdvioa 
to  the  letter  ;  and  actually,  towards  the  close  of  Septeiobor, 
arrived  at  the  Pnory, 

He  60on  made  a  call  at  Fieldbead,  and  his  first  visit 
not  his  last :  he  said — when  he  bad  achieved  the  roundest 
tbe  neighbourhood-— that  under  no  roof  bad  be  found  suieh 
pleasant  shelter  as  beneath  the  massive  oak  heiims  of 
grey  manor-house  of  Briarfield:  a  cramped,  modest  dwi 
enough,  compared  with  his  own— but  be  liked  it. 

Presently,  it  did  not  sufdce  to  sit  with  Shirley  in  htf 
panelled  parlour,  where  others  came  and  wenti  wd  whict 
be  could  mrely  find  a  quiet  moment  to  show  her  Ibe  kleft 
production  of  his  fertile  muse ;  he  must  have  her  oot 
amongst  the  pleasant  pastures,  and  lead  her  by  tbli  itSl 
waters.  TSte^i-t^te  rambhngs  she  shunned;  so  be  made 
parties  for  her  to  hie  own  grounds,  his  glorious  lotml ;  to 
rt^moter  scenes— woods  severed  by  the  Wharf©,  ralea  wmiered 
by  the  Aire. 

Such  assiduity  covered  Miss  Eeeldar  with  disttnclioik 
Her  uncle's  prophetic  soul  anticipated  a  spleudid  futuro : 
already  scented  the  time  afar  off  when,  with  noncbalaai 
and  left  foot  nursed  on  his  right  knee»  be  should  be 
to  make  dashingly  familiar  allusion  to  bk  *  nephew 
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baronet.'  Now  his  niece  dawned  upon  him  no  longer  '  a 
mad  girl/  but  a  *  most  sensible  woman/  He  termed  her,  in 
confidential  dialogues  with  Mrs.  Sympson, '  a  truly  superior 
person  :  peculiar,  but  very  clever.*  He  treated  her  with 
exceeding  deference  ;  rose  reverently  to  open  and  shut  doors 
for  her ;  reddened  his  face,  and  gave  himself  headaches,  with 
stooping  to  pick  up  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  loose 
property,  whereof  Shirley  usually  held  but  insecure  tenure. 
•He  would  cut  mysterious  jokes  about  the  superiority  of 
woman's  wit  over  man's  wisdom;  commence  obscure 
apologies  for  the  blundering  mistake  he  had  committed 
respecting  the  generalship,  the  tactics,  of  *  a  personage  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Fieldhead : '  in  short,  he  seemed  elate 
as  any  '  midden-cock  on  pattens.' 

His  niece  viewed  his  mancBUvres,  and  received  his 
innuendoes,  with  phlegm  :  apparently,  she  did  not  above  half 
comprehend  to  what  aim  they  tended.  When  plainly 
charged  with  being  the  preferred  of  the  baronet,  she  said, 
she  believed  he  did  like  her,  and  for  her  part  she  Uked  him  : 
she  had  never  thought  a  man  of  rank — the  only  son  of  a 
proud,  fond  mother — the  only  brother  of  doting  sisters — 
could  have  so  much  goodness,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  much 
sense. 

Time  proved,  indeed,  that  Sir  Philip  liked  her.  Perhaps 
he  had  found  in  her  that  'curious  charm '  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hall.  He  sought  her  presence  more  and  more  ;  and,  at  last, 
with  a  frequency  that  attested  it  had  become  to  him  an 
indispensable  stimulus.  About  this  time  strange  feelings 
hovered  round  Fieldhead ;  restless  hopes  and  haggard 
anxieties  haunted  some  of  its  rooms.  There  was  an  unquiet 
wandering  of  some  of  the  inmates  among  the  still  fields 
round  the  mansion  ;  there  was  a  sense  of  expectancy  that 
kept  the  nerves  strained. 

One  thing  seemed  clear.  Sir  Philip  was  not  a  man  to 
be  despised :  he  was  amiable  ;  if  not  highly  intellectual,  he 
was  intelligent.  Miss  Keeldar  could  not  affirm  of  him — 
what  she  had  so  bitterly  affirmed  of  Sam  Wynne — that  bis 
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feelings  were   blunt,   his   tastes  coarse,  and  his  mm 
vulgar.    There  ^aB  sensibility  in  his  nature^  there 
very  real,  if  not  a  very  discriminating,   love  of   tJio  arts; 
there  was  the  English  gentleman  in  all  his  deportment : 
to  hie  lineage  and  wealth,  both  were,  of  course,  far  beyoiw 
her  claims. 

His  appearance  had  at  first  elicited  some  laughing 
though  not  ill-natured,  remarks  from  the  merry  Shirley.  II 
was  boyish :  his  features  were  plain  and  alight ;  his 
sandy;  his  stature  insignificaQt.  But  she  soon  checked  h«r| 
sarcasm  on  this  point ;  she  would  even  fire  up  if  any  on 
else  made  uncomplimentary  allusion  thereto*  He  had  * 
pleasing  countenance/  she  affirmed  ;  *  and  there  was  thai  in 
his  heart  which  was  better  than  three  Eom&D  noses,  thiiaj 
tlic  looks  of  Ahsaloin,  or  the  proportions  of  Saul'  A  spare] 
and  rare  shaft  she  still  reserved  for  his  unfortunate  poctiQl 
propensity :  but^  even  here,  she  would  tolerate  oo  irony  lave  * 
her  own. 

In  short,  matters  bad  reached  a  point  which  seemed  fully 
to  warrant  an  observation  made  about  this  time  by  Mr* 
Yorke  to  the  tutor.  Louis. 

'  Yond'  brother  Robert  of  yours  seems  to  me  to  be  mther ' 
a  fool  or  a  madman.  Two  months  ago,  I  could  have  swofn 
he  had  the  game  all  in  his  own  hands ;  and  there  he  runs 
the  country,  and  quarters  himself  up  in  London  for  weeks 
together,  and  by  the  time  he  comes  back  he'll  find  himself 
checkmated.  Louis,  *'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; "  hn%, 
let  slip,  never  returns  again,  I'd  write  to  Bobert,  if  I  wcft 
yoU|  and  remind  him  of  that/ 

'  Boliert  had  views  ou  Miss  Keeldar  ?  *  inqmrod  Lonti, 
as  if  the  idea  were  new  to  him. 

*  Views  I  suggested  to  him  tnyself,  and  views  he  migjkl 
have  rcah7.ed,  for  she  liked  bim/ 

*  As  a  neighliour  ?  * 

*  As  more  than  that.  I  have  sa€D  her  ohangs  comileii- 
ance  and  colour  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name,    Wrii6  I 
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to  the  lad,  I  say,  and  tell  him  to  oome  home.  He  is  a  finer 
gentleman  than  this  bit  of  a  baronet,  after  all.' 

'Does  it  not  strike  you,  Mr.  Yorke,  that  for  a  mere 
penniless  adventurer  to  aspire  to  a  rich  woman's  hand  is 
presumptuous— contemptible  ? ' 

'  Oh !  if  you  are  for  high  notions,  and  double-refined 
sentiment,  I've  naught  to  say.  I'm  a  plain,  practical  man 
myself;  and  if  Bobert  is  willing  to  give  up  that  royal 
prize  to  a  lad-rival— a  puling  slip  of  aristocracy — I  am  quite 
agreeable.  At  his  age,  in  his  place,  with  his  inducements,  I 
would  have  acted  differently.  Neither  baronet,  nor  duke, 
nor  prince,  should  have  snatched  my  sweetheart  from  me 
without  a  struggle.  But  you  tutors  are  such  solemn  chaps : 
it  is  almost  like  speaking  to  a  parson  to  consult  with  you.' 


Flattered  and  fawned  upon  as  Shirley  was  just  now,  it 
appeared  she  was  not  absolutely  spoiled — that  her  better 
nature  did  not  quite  leave  her.  Universal  report  had 
indeed  ceased  to  couple  her  name  with  that  of  Moore,  and 
this  silence  seemed  sanctioned  by  her  own  apparent  oblivion 
of  the  absentee ;  but  that  she  had  not  quite  forgotten  him — 
that  she  still  regarded  him,  if  not  with  love  yet  with  interest 
— seemed  proved  by  the  increased  attention  which  at  this 
juncture  of  affairs  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  induced  her  to 
show  that  tutor-brother  of  Bobert's  to  whom  she  habitually 
bore  herself  with  strange  alternations  of  cool  reserve  and 
docile  respect :  now  sweeping  past  him  in  all  the  dignity  of 
the  moneyed  heiress  and  prospective  Lady  Nunnely,  and 
anon  accosting  him  as  abashed  school-girls  are  wont  to 
accost  their  stem  professors :  bridling  her  neck  of  ivory,  and 
curling  her  lip  of  carmine,  if  he  encountered  her  glance,  one 
minute ;  and  the  next  submitting  to  the  grave  rebuke  of  his 
eye,  with  as  much  contrition  as  if  he  had  the  power  to  inflict 
penalties  in  case  of  contumacy. 

Louis  Moore  had  perhaps  caught  the  fever,  which  for  a 
few  days  laid  him  low,  in  one  of  the  poor  cottages  of  thQ 
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dislriot,  which  ho,  his  lame  pupil,  and  Mr.  Hall,  wetre  m  thoj 
habit  of  visiting  together*     At  any  rate  he  sickenedt  tmi 
after  opposing  to  the  malady  a  taciturn  registatiee  for  a  d4j 
or  two,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  chamber. 

He  lay  tossing  on  his  thorny  bed  ode  evemBg,  Henry^] 
who  would  not  quit  him,  watching  faithfully  beside  hif 
when  a  tap — too  light  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Gill  or  %\w  liou^ 
maid  ^summoned  young  Sympson  to  the  door. 

*  How  is  Mr.  Moore  to-night?*  asked  a  low  roioo  fiOBi. 
the  dark  gallery. 

*  Corae  in  and  see  him  yourself/ 
'Is  he  asleep?' 
'I  wish  he  could   sleep.      Come  and  spe^  lo   hioit^ 

Shirley/ 

*  He  would  not  like  it,' 
But  the  speaker    stepped  in,  and  Henrj,   seeing 

hesitate  on  the  threshold,  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  tol 
couch. 

The  shaded  light    showed    Miss    Keeldar's    fonn 
imperfectly,  yet  it  revealed  her  in  elegant  attire.    TIjh^  wis  I 
a  party  assembled  below,  including  Sir  Philip  Numiely ;  thii 
ladies  were  now  in  the  drawing-room,  and  tlieir  hoite^s 
stolen  from  them  to  visit  Henry's  tutor.     Her  pur^  whiii 
dresSf  her  fair  arms  and  neck,  the  trembLing  chainlel  of  gM\ 
cirehog  her  throat,  and  quivenng  on  her  breaet*  gliaSeiied' 
strangely  amid  the  obscurity  of  the  flick-room.     Her  txiiei] 
was  chastened  and  pensive :  she  spoke  gently. 

*  Mr.  Moore,  how  are  you  to-night  7 ' 

*  I  have  not  been  very  ill,  and  am  now  better.* 
'  I  heard  that  you  complained  of  thirst :  I  hav*.*  brougH 

you  some  grapes  :  can  you  taste  one  ?  * 

'  No  :  hut  I  thank  you  for  ramemb&ring  me/ 

*  Just  one/ 
From  the  rich  oluster  that  filled  a  small  btuket  heM 

her  liand,  she  severed  a  berry  and  offered  it  la  hia  1ji>s      Ha 
shook  his  head,  and  turned  aside  hiji  flushed  face. 

rBuL  what  then  can  I  bring  you  instead?     YoQ  imre 
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wish  for  fruit ;  yet  I  see  that  your  lips  are  parched.  What 
beverage  do  you  prefer  ? ' 

<  Mrs.  Gill  supplies  me  with  toast-and-water :  I  like  it 
best/ 

Silence  fell  for  some  minutes. 

*  Do  you  suffer  ?    Have  you  pain  ? ' 

*  Very  Uttle.' 
'What  made  you  ill?* 
Silence. 

'  I  wonder  what  caused  this  fever  ?  To  what  do  you 
attribute  it  ? ' 

'  Miasma,  perhaps — malaria.  This  is  autumn,,  a  season 
fertile  in  fevers.' 

'  I  hear  you  often  visit  the  sick  in  Briarfield,  and 
Nunnely  too,  with  Mr.  Hall :  you  should  be  on  your  guard : 
temerity  is  not  wise.* 

'  That  reminds  me.  Miss  Eeeldar,  that  perhaps  you  had 
better  not  enter  this  chamber  or  come  near  this  couch.  I 
do  not  believe  my  illness  is  infectious:  I  scarcely  fear* 
(with  a  sort  of  smile)  •  you  will  take  it ;  but  why  should  you 
run  even  the  shadow  of  a  risk  ?    Leave  me.* 

'  Patience  :  I  will  go  soon ;  but  I  should  like  to  do  some- 
thing for  you  before  I  depart — any  little  service * 

*  They  will  miss  you  below.' 

'  No,  the  gentlemen  are  still  at  table.* 

'They  will  not  linger  long:  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  is  no 
wine>bibber,  and  I  hear  him  just  now  pass  from  the  dining- 
room  to  the  drawing-room.* 

*  It  is  a  servant.* 

'  It  is  Sir  Philip,  I  know  his  step.* 

*  Your  hearing  is  acute.' 

'  It  is  never  dull,  and  the  sense  seems  sharpened  at 
present.  Sir  Philip  was  here  to  tea  last  night.  I  heard 
you  sing  to  him  some  song  which  he  had  brought  you.  I 
heard  him,  when  he  took  his  departure  at  eleven  o'clock, 
call  you  out  on  to  the  pavement,  to  look  at  the  evening 
star.' 
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'  You  must  be  nervously  sensitive.' 

*  I  heard  him  kiss  your  hand/ 
'  Impossible ! ' 

'  No ;  my  chamber  is  over  the  hall,  the  window  just 
above  the  front  door,  the  sash  was  a  little  raised,  for  I  felt 
feverish :  you  stood  ten  minutes  with  him  on  the  steps :  I 
heard  your  discourse,  every  word,  and  I  heard  the  salute. 
Henry,  give  me  some  water/ 

'  Let  me  give  it  him/ 

But  he  half  rose  to  take  the  glass  from  young  Sympeon, 
and  declined  her  attendance. 

'  And  can  I  do  nothing  ?  ' 

'  Nothing :  for  you  cannot  guarantee  me  a  night's  peace- 
ful rest,  and  it  is  all  I  at  present  want.' 

*  You  do  not  sleep  well  ? ' 
'  Sleep  has  left  me/ 

'  Yet  you  said  you  were  not  very  ill  ?  * 
'  I  am  often  sleepless  when  in  high  health.' 
'  If  I  had  power,  I  would  lap  you  in  the  most  plaeid 
slumber ;  quite  deep  and  hushed,  without  a  dream.' 
'  Blank  annihilation !     I  do  not  ask  that/ 
'  With  dreams  of  all  you  most  desire.' 

*  Monstrous  delusions !  The  sleep  would  be  delirium, 
the  waking  death.' 

'  Your  wishes  are  not  so  chimerical :  you  are  oo 
visionary  ?  * 

'  Miss  Eeeldar,  I  suppose  you  think  so ;  but  my  character 
is  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  legible  to  you  as  a  page  of  the  last 
new  novel  might  be/ 

'  That  is  possible.  .  .  .  But  this  sleep :  I  should  like  to 
woo  it  to  your  pillow — to  win  for  you  its  favour.     If  I  took 

a  book  and  sat  down,  and  read  some  pages ?    I  can 

well  spare  half-an-hour.' 

'  Thank  you,  but  I  will  not  detain  you.' 

*  I  would  read  softly.' 

'  It  would  not  do.    I  am  too  feverish  and  excitable  to 
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bear  a  soft,  cooing,  vibrating  voice  close  at  my  ear.  You 
had  better  leave  me/ 

'  Well,  I  will  go.' 

'  And  no  good-night  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  yes.    Mr.  Moore,  good-night.'    (Exit  Shirley.) 

'  Henry,  my  boy,  go  to  bed  now :  it  is  time  you  had 
some  repose.' 

*  Sir,  it  would  please  me  to  watch  at  your  bed-side  all 
night.' 

'  Nothing  less  called  for  :  I  am  getting  better :  there,  go.' 

*  Give  me  your  blessing,  sir.' 

'  God  bless  you,  my  best  pupil  1 ' 

'  You  never  call  me  your  dearest  pupil  1 ' 

'  No,  nor  ever  shall.' 


Possibly  Miss  Keeldar  resented  her  former  teacher's 
rejection  of  her  courtesy :  it  is  certain  she  did  not  repeat  the 
offer  of  it.  Often  as  her  hght  step  traversed  the  gallery  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  it  did  not  again  pause  at  his  door ;  nor 
did  her  '  cooing,  vibrating  voice '  disturb  a  second  time  the 
hush  of  the  sick-room.  A  sick-room,  indeed,  it  soon  ceased 
to  be;  Mr.  Moore's  good  constitution  quickly  triumphed 
over  his  indisposition  :  in  a  few  days  he  shook  it  off,  and 
resumed  his  duties  as  tutor. 

That  '  Auld  Langsyne '  had  still  its  authority  both  with 
preceptor  and  scholar,  was  proved  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  sometimes  promptly  passed  the  distance  she  usually 
maintained  between  them,  and  put  down  her  high  reserve 
with  a  firm,  quiet  hand. 

One  afternoon  the  Sympson  family  were  gone  out  to 
take  a  carriage  airing.  Sbirley,  never  sorry  to  snatch  a 
reprieve  from  their  society,  had  remained  behind,  detained 
by  business,  as  she  said.  The  business — a  little  letter- 
writing— was  soon  despatched  after  the  yard-gates  had 
closed  on  the  carriage :  Miss  Eeeldar  betook  herself  to  the 
garden. 
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It  was  Bi  peaceful  autumn  day.  The  gilding  of  the  lodtu 
summer  meliowed  the  pastures  far  and  wide.  Tha  lumt^ 
woods  stood  ripe  to  b©  stript,  but  were  yet  full  of  leaf.  1^ 
purple  of  heath-bloom,  faded  bul  uot  withered,  ting^  the 
bills.  The  beok  wandered  down  to  the  Hollow,  ihroagh  a^ 
silent  district ;  no  wind  followed  its  course,  or  hauoted  n 
woodjr  borders.  Fieldhead  gardens  bore  the  seal  of  gent) 
daoay>  On  the  walks,  swept  that  morning,  yellow  leavi 
had  fluttered  down  again.  Its  time  of  dowers,  asd  even  of 
fruits,  was  over;  but  a  scantling  of  apples  enriched  the 
trees ;  only  a  blossom  here  and  there  expanded  palu  mid 
delicate  amidst  a  knot  of  faded  leaves. 

These  single  flowers — the  last  of  their  race— -Shiil^ 
culled  as  she  wandered  thoughtfully  amongst  the  beda.  Slws 
was  fastening  into  her  girdle  a  hueless  and  scenUesa  noee^ff 
when  Henr^'  Bympson  called  to  her  as  he  camaluiipiitgfroai 
the  house* 

*  Shirley,  Mx,  Moore  would  be  glad  to  see  you  in  the 
school-room  and  to  hear  you  read  a  little  Frenobt  il  joo 
have  no  more  urgent  occupation,* 

The  messenger  delivered  his  commission  very  siiafly*  M 
if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

*  Did  Mr.  Moore  tell  you  to  say  that  ? " 
"  Certainly :   why  not  ?    And  now,  do  come,  and  Ii*4 

once  more  he  as  we  were  at  Sympscn*grove.     We  used  t9 
have  pleasant  school-hours  in  those  days/ 

Miss  Keeldar,  perhaps,  thought  that  circuncis3kati«ei 
changed  since  then ;  however,  she  made  no  remarkt  boi 
after  a  little  reflection  quietly  followed  Henry. 

Entering  the  school-room,  she  inclined  her  head  with  h 
decent  obeisance,  as  bad  l>een  her  wont  in  former  lim^; 
she  removed  her  bonnet,  and  hung  it  ap  beside  Hemyt  oip^ 
Louis  Moore  sat  at  his  desk,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  bf»K 
open  before  him,  and  marking  passages  with  his  peiusi] ;  be 
just  moved,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  curtsey,  bat  did  ool 
rise. 

'  You  proposed  to  read  to  me  a  few  nighta  agow*  flaid  h«. 
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'  I  could  not  hear  you  then ;  my  attention  is  now  at  your 
service.  A  little  renewed  practice  in  French  may  not  be 
nnprofitable:  your  accent,  I  have  observed,  begins  to 
rust.' 

'  What  book  shall  I  take? ' 

'  Here  are  the  posthumous  works  of  St.  Pierre.  Bead  a 
few  pages  of  the  "  Fragments  de  TAmazone." ' 

She  accepted  the  chair  which  he  had  placed  in  readiness 
near  his  own — the  volume  lay  on  his  desk — there  was  but 
one  between  them,  her  sweeping  curls  drooped  so  low  as  to 
hide  the  page  from  him. 

•  Put  back  your  hair,'  he  said. 

For  one  moment,  Shirley  looked  not  quite  certain 
whether  she  would  obey  the  request  or  disregard  it :  a 
flicker  of  her  eye  beamed  furtive  on  the  professor's  face ; 
perhaps  if  he  had  been  looking  at  her  harshly  or  timidly,  or 
if  one  undecided  line  had  marked  his  countenance,  she  would 
have  rebelled,  and  the  lesson  had  ended  there  and  then ; 
but  he  was  only  awaiting  her  compliance — as  calm  as 
marble,  and  as  cool.  She  threw  the  veil  of  tresses  behind 
her  ear.  It  was  well  her  face  owned  an  agreeable  outline, 
and  that  her  cheek  possessed  the  polish  and  the  roundness 
of  early  youth,  or,  thus  robbed  of  a  softening  shade,  the  con- 
tours might  have  lost  their  grace.  But  what  mattered  that 
in  the  present  society  ?  Neither  Calypso  nor  Eucharis  cared 
to  fascinate  Mentor. 

She  began  to  read.  The  language  had  become  strange 
to  her  tongue ;  it  faltered :  the  lecture  flowed  unevenly, 
impeded  by  hurried  breath,  broken  by  Anglicised  tones.  She 
stopped. 

*  I  can't  do  it.  Bead  me  a  paragraph,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Moore.' 

What  he  read,  she  repeated :  she  caught  his  accent  in 
three  minutes. 

'  Tr^s  bien,'  was  the  approving  comment  at  the  close  of 
th*}  piece. 

'  C'est  presque  le  FranQais  rattrap6,  n'est-ce  pas  ? ' 
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*  You  could  not  write  French  as  you  once  could,  I  dan 
Hay ?  * 

'  Oh  !  no,  I  should  make  etrange  work  of  my  ooDOOfds 
oow/ 

'  You  could  not  compose  the  devoir  of  *^  La  Breiiuto 
Fomme  Savante  ?  * 

*  Do  you  still  remember  that  mbbiah  ?* 

*  Every  line.' 
'  I  doubt  yon/ 

*  I  -mil  engage  to  repeat  it  word  for  word/ 
'  You  would  stop  short  at  the  first  Ene/ 
'  Challenge  me  to  the  experiment;' 

*  I  challenge  you/ 
He  proceeded  to  recite  the  foUowmg :    he  gave 

Prench,  but  we  mast  tiftnslata,  on  pain  of  being  tmipielj 
to  some  readers. 


*  And  ii  came  lo  pass  wheo  men  began  to  multiplj  tm  the  imm  ti  i 
earth,  ai^d  d&ugbiers  were  born  unto  thexn,  tbftt  the  sods  of  Ood  W 
(be  daugbters  of  meo  that  tbej  werf  fair ;  and  ibej  took  Ihttm  wivfii«l 
aU  which  thej^  chosa.' 


This  was  in  the  dawn  of  time,  before  the  moming  i 
were  set;  and  while  they  yet  sang  together. 

The  epoch  is  so  remote,  the  mists  and  dewy  grey  of 
matin  twilight  veil  it  with  so  vague  an  obscurity,  that  kB 
distinct  feature  of  custom,  all  clear  line  of  looalily,  nfmk 
perception  and  baffle  research.  It  must  sufiice  to  know  thi 
the  world  then  existed ;  that  men  peopled  il ;  thai  mao't 
nature,  with  its  passions,  sympathies,  pdns,  and 
informed  the  plauet  and  gave  it  souL 

A  certain  tribe  colonized  a  eertmn  spot  om  tbe  globe;  < 
what  race  this  tribe— unknown  :  in  what  f^<m  Ihsl 
untold.  We  usually  think  of  the  East  when  we  tiebr  19 
transactions  of  that  date  ;  hut  who  shall  declare  thai  tlitfe 
was  no  life  in  the  West,  the  South,  the  North ?  VklM  bio 
disprove  that  this  tribe,  instead  of  campiug  under  pdo* 
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groves  in  Asia,  wandered  beneath  island  oak-woods  rooted 
in  our  own  seas  of  Europe  ? 

It  is  no  sandy  plain,  nor  any  ciroumscribed  and  soant 
oasis  I  seem  to  realize.  A  forest  valley,  with  rocky  sides 
and  brown  profundity  of  shade,  formed  by  tree  crowding  on 
tree,  descends  deep  before  me.  Here,  indeed,  dwell  human 
beings,  but  so  few,  and  in  alleys  so  thick-branched  and  over- 
arched, they  are  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Are  they  savage  ? 
— doubtless.  They  live  by  the  crook  and  the  bow:  half 
shepherds,  half  hunters,  their  flocks  wander  vTild  as  their 
prey.  Are  they  happy  ? — no :  not  more  happy  than  we  are 
at  this  day.  Are  they  good  ? — no  :  not  better  than  our- 
selves :  their  nature  is  our  nature — human  both.  There  is 
one  in  this  tribe  too  often  miserable — a  child  bereaved  of 
both  parents.  None  cares  for  this  child :  she  is  fed  some- 
times, but  oftener  forgotten  :  a  hut  rarely  receives  her  :  the 
hollow  tree  and  chill  cavern  are  her  home.  Forsaken,  lost, 
and  wandering,  she  Hves  more  with  the  vnld  beast  and  bird 
than  with  her  own  kind.  Hunger  and  cold  are  her  comrades : 
sadness  hovers  over,  and  solitude  besets  her  round.  Un- 
heeded and  unvalued,  she  should  die :  but  she  both  lives 
and  grows :  the  green  wilderness  nurses  her,  and  becomes 
to  her  a  mother :  feeds  her  on  juicy  berry,  on  saccharine 
root  and  nut. 

There  is  something  in  the  air  of  this  clime  which  fosters 
life  kindly :  there  must  be  something,  too,  in  its  dews,  which 
heals  vnth  sovereign  balm.  Its  gentle  seasons  exaggerate 
no  passion,  no  sense  ;  its  temperature  tends  to  harmony ;  its 
breezes,  you  would  say,  bring  down  from  heaven  the  germ 
of  pure  thought,  and  purer  feeling.  Not  grotesquely 
fantastic  are  the  forms  of  cliff  and  foliage ;  not  violently 
vivid  the  colouring  of  flower  and  bird :  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  these  forests  there  is  repose ;  in  all  their  freshness  there 
is  tenderness. 

The  gentle  charm  vouchsafed  to  flower  and  tree, — 
bestowed  on  deer  and  dove, — has  not  been  denied  to  the 
human  nursling.    All  solitary,  she  has  sprung  up  straight 
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and  graceful.    Nature  cast  bar  featuies  in  a  fine  big 
they  have  matured  in  their  pMXB,  aoouratd  first  lines* 
altered  by  the  shocks  of  disease.     No  fierce  dry  blast 
dealt  rudely  with  the  surface  of  her  framp  ;  no  bumiog  ^u 
has  crisped  or  withered  her  tresses  :  her  form  gleams  ivc 
white  through  the  tieea  ;  ber  hair  flows  plenteous,  long,  aa 
glossy;  ber  eym  not  dazzled  by  vertical  fires,  beam  in  tl] 
shade  large  and  open,  and  fuE  and  dewy  :  above  those  eyes, 
when  the  breeze  bares  her  forehead,  shines  an  expsnse  fa 
and    ample,— a    clear,  candid    page,  whereon    knowle 
should  knowledge  ever  aome,  uiigbt  write  a  golden 
You  see  in  the  desolate  young  savage  nothing  %'icioaa 
vacant ;   ehe  haunts   the   wood   harmless   and  the 
ihongh  of  what  one  so  untanght  can  tiunki  it  is  nal 
divine* 

On  the  evening  of  one  sumratu'  day,  before  the 
bding  utterly  aloue— for  she  had  lost  all  trace  of  h<jr 
who  had  wandered  leagues  away,  she  knew  not  where,- 
went  up  froui  the  vale,  to  watch  Day  take  leare  and  Ni^ 
arrive.  A  crag,  overspread  by  a  tree,  was  her  alAtioa :  thr 
oak-roots,  tuded  and  mossed,  gave  a  seat :  the  oak-bcmghd* 
thick-leaved,  wove  a  canopy. 

Slow  and  grand  the  Day  withdrew,  passing  lis  pafpfe 
fire,  and  parting  to  the  farewell  of  a  wild,  low  chorus  tmm 
the  woodlands.  Then  Night  entered,  quiet  as  death  :  lb 
wind  fell,  the  birds  ceased  singing.  Now  every  nest  h£<]d 
happy  mates,  and  hart  and  hind  slumbei^  blissfully  safe  b 
their  lair. 

The  girl  sat,  her  body  still,  her  soul  astir ;  occupied,  how* 
ever,  rathei^  io  fe^Ung  than  in  tiunldng, — in  wishing,  Umo 
hoping,— in  imagining,  than  projecting.  She  foU  the  worUL 
the  sky,  the  night,  boundlaesly  mighty.  Of  all  iMogg^  herself 
seemed  to  herself  the  centre,— a  ^ma!l,  forgotten  atom  ol  ttle. 
a  spark  of  soul,  emitted  inadvertent  from  the  gt^e^l  ofMiUhv 
eonrcei  and  now  burning  tmmarked  to  waste  in  the  bearl  U 
a  black  boUow.  She  asked,  was  aba  thus  to  bum  out  and 
perish,  ber  living  light  doing  no  good,  neiW 
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needed, — a  star  in  an  else  starless  firmament, — which  nor 
shepherd,  nor  wanderer,  nor  sage,  nor  priest,  tracked  as  a 
guide,  or  read  as  a  prophecy?  Gould  this  be,  she  demanded, 
when  the  flame  of  her  intelligence  burned  so  yiyid ;  when 
her  life  beat  so  true,  and  real,  and  potent ;  when  something 
within  her  stirred  disquieted,  and  restlessly  asserted  a  God- 
given  strength,  for  which  it  insisted  she  should  find  exercise? 

She  gazed  abroad  on  Heaven  and  Evening :  Heaven  and 
Evening  gazed  back  on  her.  She  bent  down,  searching 
bank,  hill,  river,  spread  dim  below.  All  she  questioned  re- 
sponded by  oracles :  she  heard,  she  was  impressed ;  but  she 
could  not  understand.  Above  her  head  she  raised  her  hands 
joined  together. 

*  Guidance — help— comfort — come ! '  was  her  cry. 

There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered. 

She  waited,  kneeling,  steadfastly  looking  up.  Yonder 
sky  was  sealed :  the  solemn  stars  shone  alien  and  remote. 

At  last,  one  over-stretched  chord  of  her  agony  slacked : 
she  thought  Something  above  relented :  she  felt  as  if  Some- 
thing far  round  drew  nigher :  she  heard  as  if  Silence  spoke. 
There  was  no  language,  no  word,  only  a  tone. 

Again— a  fine,  full,  lofty  tone,  a  deep,  soft  sound,  like  a 
storm  whispering,  made  twilight  undulate. 

Once  more,  profounder,  nearer,  clearer,  it  rolled  har- 
monious. 

Yet,  again a  distinct  voice  passed  between  Heaven 

and  Earth. 

'Eval* 

If  Eva  were  not  this  woman's  name,  she  had  none.  She 
rose. 

'  Here  am  I.' 

'Evar 

'  Oh,  Night  I  (it  can  be  but  Night  that  speaks)  I  am  here  1 ' 

The  voice,  descending,  reached  Earth. 

*Eva!' 

'  Lord  I '  she  cried, '  behold  thine  handmaid ! ' 

She  had  her  religion  :  all  tribes  held  some  creed. 
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'  I  come  r  &  Coualoi-ter  I ' 

'  Lord,  come  quickly  I  * 

The  Eveniag  flushed  full  of  hop© :  the  Air  pnnled ; 
MooQ— rising  before — asoended  large,  buJk  her  Mgbi 
DO  shape, 

'  Lean  towards  me,  Eva.    Enter  mf  arms ;  mpom 

'  Thus  I  lean,  O  loTisibk,  hut  felt !    Atid  wbsl  act  HlM' 

'Eva,  I  have  brought  a  hiring  draught  from  beafd^ 
Daughter  of  Man,  drink  of  my  cup ! ' 

'  I  drink — it  is  as  ii  sweetest  dew  visited  my  lips  in  a  fttU 
current.  My  arid  heart  revives  :  my  affliction  is  UghlfiOfid : 
my  strait  and  struggle  are  gone.  And  the  nighl  obaogv! 
the  wood,  the  hill,  the  moon,  the  wide  sky— ali  ehaii^  I  * 

*  All  change,  and  for  ever.  I  take  from  thy  rimm  dark- 
ness :  I  loosen  from  thy  faculties,  fetters  I  I  level  in  ihy 
path,  obstacles :  I,  with  my  presence*  fill  vacancy  r  I  eUm 
as  mine  the  lost  atom  of  Ufa :  I  take  to  myself  the  spark 
soul — burning,  heretofore,  forgotten  1 ' 

'  Ob,  take  me  I    Oh,  claim  me !    This  is  a  god.' 
'This  is  a  son  of  God:  one  who  feels  himsell  in 
potion  of  life  that  stirs  you ;  be  is  suffered  to  rt^ilmim  hii 
own,  and   so  to  foster  and  aid  that  it  shall   aol 
hopeless/ 

'  A  Bon  of  God  !     Am  I  indeed  cho^n  ?  ' 

*  Thou  only  in  this  land.  I  saw  fchee  that  thou  weri  bur; 
I  knew  thee  that  thou  wert  mine.  To  me  it  ia  given  to 
reeoue,  to  sustain,  to  cherish,  mine  own.  Acknowledge  ib 
me  that  Seraph  on  earth,  named  Genius/ 

'  My  glorious  Bridegroom  I  True  Dayspring  from  cb 
high  I  All  I  would  have,  at  last  I  possess,  I  reodve  i 
revelation.  The  dark  hint,  the  obscure  whisper,  which  ban 
haunted  me  from  childhood,  are  interpreted*  Thou  art  He  I 
sought.     God -born,  take  me,  thy  bride !  * 

'  Unhumbled,  I  can  take  what  is  mine.  Did  I  noa  gine 
from  the  altar  the  very  flame  which  lit  Eva's  beintg  f  Doom 
again  into  the  heaven  whence  thou  wert  sent/ 

That  Presence,  invisible,  hni  mighty^  gathered  ber  in  Bb 
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a  Iamb  to  the  fold;  that  voioe,  soft,  but  all-pervading, 
vibrated  through  her  heart  like  masic.  Her  eye  received 
no  image :  and  yet  a  sense  visited  her  vision  and  her  brain 
as  of  the  serenity  of  stainless  air,  the  power  of  sovereign 
seas,  the  majesty  of  marching  stars,  the  energy  of  colliding 
elements,  the  rooted  endurance  of  hills  wide  based,  and, 
above  all,  as  of  the  lustre  of  heroic  beauty  rushing  victorious 
on  the  Night,  vanquishing  its  shadows  like  a  diviner  sim. 

Such  was  the  bridal-hour  of  Genius  and  Humanity. 
Who  shall  rehearse  the  tale  of  their  after-union?  Who 
shall  depict  its  bliss  and  bale?  Whb  shcJl  tell  how  He, 
between  whom  and  the  Woman  God  put  enmity,  forged 
deadly  plots  to  break  the  bond  or  defile  its  purity?  Who 
shall  record  the  long  strife  between  Serpent  and  Seraph? 
How  still  the  Father  of  Lies  insinuated  evil  into  Qood — 
pride  into  wisdom — grossness  into  glory — pain  into  bliss — 
poison  into  passion?  How  the  'dreadless  Angel'  defied, 
resisted,  and  repelled  ?  How,  again  and  again,  he  refined 
the  polluted  cup,  exalted  the  debased  emotion,  rectified  the 
perverted  impulse,  detected  the  lurking  venom,  baffled  the 
frontless  temptation — purified,  justified,  watched,  and  with- 
stood? How,  by  his  patience,  by  his  strength,  by  that 
unutterable  excellence  he  held  from  God — his  Origin — this 
faithful  Seraph  fought  for  Humanity  a  good  fight  through 
time;  and,  when  Time's  course  closed,  and  Death  was 
encountered  at  the  end,  barring  with  fleshless  arm  the 
portals  of  Eternity,  how  Genius  still  held  close  his  dying 
bride,  sustained  her  through  the  agony  of  the  passage,  bore 
her  triumphant  into  his  own  home — Heaven ;  restored  her, 
redeemed,  to  Jehovah — her  Maker;  and  at  last,  before  Angel 
and  Archangel,  crowned  her  with  the  crown  of  Immortality. 

Who  shall,  of  these  things,  write  the  chronicle  ? 


'I  never  could  correct  that  composition,'  observed  Shirley, 
as  Moore  concluded.  *  Your  censor-pencil  scored  it  with 
condemnatory  lines,  whose  signification  I  strove  vainly  to 
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She  liad  taken  a  crayon  from  the  tiitor*ti  dedc,  and 
drawing  little  leaves,  fragments  of  piUars,  broken  afoi 
on  the  margin  of  the  book. 

'French  may  be  half-forgot(eiii  but  the  habifca  of  tJtm 
^^nch  lesson  are  retained,  I  see/  said  Louis :  *  my  books 
would  now,  as  erst,  be  unsafe  with  you.  My  oewly  hoavi 
St,  Pierre  would  soon  be  like  my  Bacine :  Miss 
her  mark — traced  on  every  page/ 

Shirley  dropped  her  crayon  as  it  it  burned  her 

*Tell  me  what  were  the  faults  of  that  devoir?*  she  ( 
'Were   fchey  gramuiatioal  errors,  or  did  you  ob]^(  to 
substance  ? ' 

*  I  never  said  that  the  lines  I  drew  were  indicationfl  of 
faults  at  all     You  would  have  it  that  such  waa  tbd 
and  I  refrained  from  contradiction/ 

'  What  else  did  they  denote?  * 

*  No  matter  now.' 

*  Mr,  Moore/  cried  Henry,  *  make  Shirley  repeal  i 
the  pieces  she  used  to  say  so  well  hy  heart/ 

'  If  1  ask  for  any,  it  will  be  "  Le  Gheval  Domptd,*^  *  filid 
Moore,  trimming  with  his  penknife  the  pencil  Misa  Kesldtf 
had  worn  to  a  stump. 

She  turned  aside  her  head ;  the  neck,  the  elaar  eheok, 
forsaken  by  their  natural  veil  were  seen  to  flush  warm, 

*Ahl  she  has  not  forgotten,  you  see,  sir/  amid  Heoi;^ 
exultant*    '  She  knows  how  naughty  she  was.* 

A  smile,  which  Shirley  would   not  permit  to  ei 
made  her  lip  tremble;  she  bent  her  faod»  and  hid  il 
with  her  arms,  half  in  her  cttrls,  which,  as  she  alooped   bH 
looee  again, 

*  Certainly,  I  was  a  rebel  I '  she  aTiswered. 

*  A  rebel ! '  repeated  Henry.    *  Ye^ :  you  and  ftkfm' 
quarrelled  terribly,  and  you  set  both  him  nnd  macoma^  aoAl 
Mrs,  Pr>or,  and  everybody,  at  de&anoe :  yon  satd  be  had 
insulted  you ' 

*  He  had  insulted  me,'  interposed  Shirley, 
*And   you  wanted   to   leave  Sympson  Grove  dir 
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Yon  paoked  your  things  up,  and  papa  threw  them  out  of 
your  trunk  ;  mamma  cried — Mrs.  Pryor  cried ;  they  both 
stood  wringing' their  hands,  begging  you  to  be  patient,  and 
you  knelt  on  the  floor  with  your  things  and  your  upturned  box 
before  you,  looking,  Shirley — looking— why,  in  one  of  your 
passions.  Your  features,  in  such  passions,  are  not  distorted : 
they  are  fixed,  but  quite  beautiful :  you  scarcely  look  angry, 
only  resolute,  and  in  a  certain  haste ;  yet  one  feels  that,  at 
such  times,  an  obstacle  cast  across  your  path  would  be  split 
as  with  hghtning.    Papa  lost  heart,  and  called  Mr.  Moore.' 

'  Enough,  Henry.' 

'  No :  it  is  not  enough.  I  hardly  know  how  Mr.  Moore 
managed,  except  that  I  recollect  he  suggested  to  papa  that 
agitation  would  bring  on  his  gout ;  and  then  he  spoke  quietly 
to  the  ladies,  and  got  them  away ;  and  afterwards  he  said  to 
you.  Miss  Shirley,  that  it  was  of  no  use  talking  or  lecturing 
now,  but  that  the  tea-things  were  just  brought  into  the 
school-room,  and  he  was  very  thirsty,  and  he  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  leave  your  packing  for  the  present  and  come 
and  make  a  cup  of  tea  for  him  and  me.  You  came :  you 
would  not  talk  at  first;  but  soon  you  softened  and  grew 
cheerful.  Mr.  Moore  began  to  tell  us  about  the  Continent, 
the  war,  and  Buonaparte;  subjects  we  were  both  fond  of 
listening  to.  After  tea  he  said  we  should  neither  of  us  leave 
him  that  evening :  he  would  not  let  us  stray  out  of  his  sight, 
lest  we  should  again  get  into  mischief.  We  sat  one  on  each 
side  of  him :  we  were  so  happy.  I  never  passed  so  pleasant 
an  evening.  The  next  day  he  gave  you,  missy,  a  lecture  of 
an  hour,  and  wound  it  up  by  marking  you  a  piece  to  learn  in 
Bossuet  as  a  punishment-lesson, — "Le  Cheval  Dompt^." 
You  learned  it  instead  of  packing  up,  Shirley.  We  heard  no 
more  of  your  running  away.  Mr.  Moore  used  to  tease  you 
on  the  subject  for  a  year  afterwards.' 

*  She  never  said  a  lesson  with  greater  spirit,'  subjoined 
Moore.  '  She  then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  me  the  treat  of 
hearing  my  native  tongue  spoken  without  accent  by  an 
English  girl.' 
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'  She  was  &s  sweet  as  summer-clierriea  for  &  month  after* 
^raidfi/  atnick  in  Henry ;  '  a  good  hearty  quarrel  always  left 
Bhirley's  temper  better  iban  it  found  it/ 

'  You  talk  ol  me  as  if  I  were  not  present,'  obserrad  y 
Keeldar,  who  bad  not  yet  lifted  her  face. 

'Are  you  sure  you  are  present?'  asked  Moore:  *t 
have  been  momenta  since  my  arrival  here^  whi»D  I  have  boca 
tempted  to  inquire  of  the  lady  of  FieMbaad  if  she  knewnbat 
had  become  of  my  former  pupil  ?  * 

'  She  is  here  now.' 

'I  see  her^  and  humble  enough;  but  I  would  neitb^ 
adviae  Harry,  nor  others*  to  believe  too  implicitly  in  the 
humility  which  one  moment  eaci  hide  its  hlushmg  itu^  like  « 
modest  little  child,  and  the  neitt  lift  it  pale  and  lofty  as  § 
marble  Juno.* 

'  One  man  in  times  of  old«  it  is  said,  imparted  vitality  to 
the  statue  be  had  chiselled.  Others  may  have  the  ooiilnu? 
gift  of  turning  life  to  stone.* 

Moore  paused  on  this  observation  before  he  replied  to  it 
His  look,  at  once  struck  and  meditative,  said,  'A  Strang 
phrase ;  what  may  it  mean  ? '  He  turned  it  over  in  his  oaini 
with  thought  deep  and  slowi  as  some  Qermaii  popderiBg 
metaphysics. 

'You  mean/  he  said,,  at  l&st,  'that  soma  mail  bmfkm 
repugnance,  and  so  chiU  the  kind  heart/ 

'Ingenious I'  responded  Shirley*  'If  the  interpretatioo 
pleases  yout  you  are  welcome  to  bold  it  valid.     I  don't  out.' 

And  with  that  she  raised  ber  bead,  lofty  Id  look,  ifid 
Slatua-hke  in  hue,  as  Jjouis  had  describe  it. 

*  Behold  the  metamorphosis  I '  he  said  r  *  soarce  ii 
or©  it  is  realized:  a  lowly  nymph  develops  to  an 
aible  goddess.  But  Henry  must  not  l)e  diaappoiiitttd  ol  b 
reoilaUon,  and  Olympia  will  deign  to  obligi  hijxu  Lei  m 
begin/ 

•  I  have  forgotten  the  very  first  line/ 
'  Which  I  have  not,     My  memory,  if  a  slow,  la  a  i 

ooe.    I  aoquire  daliberataly  both  knowledge  and  liking : 
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acqtdsitioD  grows  into  my  brain,  and  the  sentiment  into  my 
breast ;  and  it  is  not  as  the  Tapid  springing  produce  which, 
having  no  root  in  itself,  flourishes  verdurous  enough  for  a 
time,  but  too  soon  falls  withered  away.  Attention,  Henry ! 
Miss  Eeeldar  consents  to  favour  you.  "Voyez  ce  Gheval 
ardent  et  imp^tueux/'  so  it  commences.' 

Miss  Eeeldar  did  consent  to  make  the  effort;  but  she 
soon  stopped. 

'  Unless  I  heard  the  whole  repeated,  I  cannot  continue 
it,'  she  said. 

'  Yet  it  was  quickly  learned, ''  soon  gained,  soon  gone,"  ' 
moralized  the  tutor.  He  recited  the  passage  deliberately, 
accurately,  with  slow,  impressive  emphasis. 

Shirley,  by  degrees,  inclined  her  ear  as  he  went  on.  Her 
face,  before  turned  from  him,  returned  towards  him.  When 
he  ceased,  she  took  the  word  up  as  if  from  his  lips :  she  took 
his  very  tone ;  she  seized  his  very  accent ;  she  delivered  the 
periods  as  he  had  dehvered  them :  she  reproduced  his  man- 
ner, his  pronunciation,  his  expression. 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  petition. 

'  Recall  '*  Le  Songe  d'Athalie," '  she  entreated,  *  and 
say  it.* 

He  said  it  for  her ;  she  took  it  from  him ;  she  found 
lively  excitement  in  the  pleasure  of  making  his  language  her 
own  :  she  asked  for  further  indulgence ;  all  the  old  school- 
pieces  were  revived,  and  with  them  Shirley's  old  school- 
days. 

He  had  gone  through  some  of  the  best  passages  of  Bacine 
and  Ck)meille,  and  then  had  heard  the  echo  of  his  own  deep 
tones  in  the  girl's  voice,  that  modulated  itself  faithfully  on 
his: — 'Le  Ch^ne  et  le  Eoseau,'  that  most  beautiful  of 
La  Fontaine's  fables,  had  been  recited,  well  recited  by  the 
tutor,  and  the  pupil  had  animatedly  availed  herself  of  the 
lesson.  Perhaps  a  simultaneous  feeling  seized  them  now, 
that  their  enthusiasm  had  kindled  to  a  glow,  which  the 
slight  fuel  of  French  poetry  no  longer  sufficed  to  feed; 
perhaps  they  longed  for  a  trunk  of  English  oak  to  be 
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ihrowD  as  a  Yule  log  to  the  devotiring  flame.     Moore 
seryecl,  *  And   these   are   our   best  pleoes !     Ami   wts  kaf 
tLOthing  tuore  dramatic,  nervous*  natural  I ' 

And  then  he  smiled  and  was  silent     His  whole  naltOQ 
aeemed  serenely  alight :  he  stood  on  the  hearth,  leanini; 
elbow  on  the  mantai-pieoe,  musing  not  unbliBsfully. 

T^K'ilight  was  closing  on  the  dimimshed   auiunin  d^j 
the  QchooKroom  windows — darkened  with  creeping  pUnii 
from  whioh  no  high  October  winds  had  as  yet  swept  \i 
sere  foliage — admitted  scarce  a  gleam  of  sky;  bnt  the! 
gave  light  enough  to  talk  by. 

And  now  Louis  Moore  addressed  his  pupil  in  Frt?ni^h 
and  she  answered,  at  first,  with  laughing  hesitatioo  and 
broken  phrase :  Moore  encouraged  while  he  eorreodad 
Henr}^  joined  in  the  lesson  ;  the  two  scholars  stood  i 
the  master,  their  arms  round  each  other's  waiats  : 
who  long  since  had  craved   and  obtained  admiiaioii,  al 
sagely  in  the  oeobre  of  the  rug,  staring  at  the  blase  whkdi 
burst  6tful  from  morsels  of  eoal  among  the  red  oinderB :  the 
group  were  happy  enough,  but— 


J?  vtncti ; 
Q  and  1^1 
slad  h^M 

opiicmMH 


*  Pleftiurie  u«  lik«  poppies  spread  ; 
You  s«i2e  the  ^ower — ita  bloom  is  ahed/ 


4 

„-j  pare- 

d     i«l*lM|^ 

mm. 


The  dull,  rumbling  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  on  the  pare- 
ment  in  the  yard. 

'  It  is  the  carnage  returned/  said  Shirley  :  *  and 
must  be  just  ready,  and  I  am  not  dressed,' 

A  servant  came  in  with  Mr,  Moore's  candle  and 
the  tutor  and  his  pupil  usually  dined  at  luncheon  litne, 

'  Mr.  Bympson  and  the  hdies  are  returned,*  sha  said, 
'  and  Sir  PhiHp  Nunnely  is  with  them/ 

'How  you  did  atart,  and  how  your  hand  Irembledt 
Shirley ! '  said  Henry,  when  the  maid  had  closed  the  flhoUir 
and  was  gone*  *  But  I  know  why-niou't  you,  Mf.  Mooco? 
1  know  what  papii  intends.  He  is  a  little  ugly  mmo,  thai 
Bir  Philip :  I  wiih  he  had  not  come  :  1  wish  cistern  and  all 
of  them  had  stayed  ttt  De  Warden  Hall  to  dinia.    Siiid€3f 
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should  once  more  have  made  tea  for  you  and  me,  Mr. 
Mooro,  and  we  would  have  had  a  happy  evening  of  it.* 

Moore  was  locking  up  his  desk,  and  putting  away  his 
St.  Pierre — *  That  was  yowr  plan— was  it,  my  boy  ? ' 

*  Don't  you  approve  it,  sir  ? ' 

'  I  approve  nothing  Utopian.  Look  Life  in  its  iron 
face:  stare  Eeality  out  of  its  brassy  countenance.  Make 
the  tea,  Henry  ;  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute.' 

He  left  the  room :  so  did  Shirley,  by  another  door. 


CHAPTER  XXVm 

PHCEBB 

Shiblet  probably  got  on  pleasantly  with  Sir  Philip  that 
evening,  for  the  next  morning  she  oame  down  in  one  <A  her 
best  moods. 

'  Who  will  take  a  walk  with  me  ? '  she  asked,  after  break- 
fast.   '  Isabella  and  Gertrude — ^will  you  ? ' 

So  rare  was  such  an  invitation  from  Miss  Eeeldar  to  her 
female  cousins  that  they  hesitated  before  they  accepted  it 
Their  mamma,  however,  signifying  acquiescence  in  the 
project,  they  fetched  their  bonnets,  and  the  trio  set  out 

It  did  not  suit  these  three  young  persons  to  be  thrown 
much  together:  Miss  Eeeldar  liked  the  society  of  few  ladies: 
indeed,  she  had  a  cordial  pleasure  in  that  of  none  except 
Mrs.  Pryor  and  Caroline  Helstone.  She  was  civil,  kmd, 
attentive  even  to  her  cousins ;  but  still  she  usually  had  liufe 
to  say  to  them.  In  the  simny  mood  of  this  particokr 
morning,  she  contrived  to  entertain  even  the  Misses 
Sympson.  Without  deviating  from  her  wonted  rule  of  dis- 
cussing with  them  only  ordinary  themes,  she  imparted  to 
these  themes  an  extraordinary  interest :  the  sparkle  (rf  her 
spirit  glanced  along  her  phrases. 

What  made  her  so  joyous  ?  All  the  cause  most  hate 
been  in  herself.  The  day  was  not  bright ;  it  was  dim— a 
pale,  waning  autumn  day :  the  walks  through  the  don 
woods  were  damp;  the  atmosphere  was  heavy,  the  sky 
overcast ;  and  yet,  it  seemed  that  in  Shirley's  heart  lived  all 
the  light  and  azure  of  Italy,  as  all  its  fervour  laughed  in  her 
grey  EngUsh  eye. 

Some  directions  necessary  to  bo  given  to  her  foreman, 
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John,  delayed  her  behind  her  cousins  as  they  neared  Field* 
head  on  their  return ;  perhaps  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes 
elapsed  between  her  separation  from  them  and  her  re- 
entrance  into  Ihe  house :  in  the  meantime  she  had  spoken 
to  John,  and  then  she  had  lingered  in  the  lane  at  the  gate. 
A  summons  to  limcheon  called  her  in  :  she  excused  herself 
from  the  meal,  and  went  upstairs. 

'  Is  not  Shirley  coming  to  luncheon  ? '  asked  Isabella : 
'  she  said  she  was  not  hungry.' 

An  hour  after,  as  she  did  not  quit  her  chamber,  one  of 
her  cousins  went  to  seek  her  there.  She  was  foimd  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand :  she 
looked  quite  pale,  very  thoughtful,  almost  sad. 

*  You  are  not  ill  ? '  was  the  question  put. 

'  A  httle  sick,'  replied  Miss  Eeeldar. 

Certainly  she  was  not  a  Uttle  changed  from  what  she 
had  been  two  hours  before. 

This  change,  accounted  for  only  by  those  three  words, 
explained  no  otherwise ;  this  change — whencesoever  spring- 
ing, effected  in  a  brief  ten  minutes— passed  like  no  hght 
smnmer  cloud.  She  talked  when  she  joined  her  friends  at 
dinner,  talked  as  usual ;  she  remained  with  them  during  the 
evening ;  when  again  questioned  respecting  her  health,  she 
declared  herself  perfectly  recovered:  it  had  been  a  mere 
passing  faintness:  a  momentary  sensation,  not  worth  a 
thought :  yet  it  was  felt  there  was  a  difference  in  Shirley. 

The  next  day — the  day — ^the  week — the  fortnight  after — 
this  new  and  peculiar  shadow  lingered  on  the  countenance, 
in  the  manner  of  Miss  Eeeldar.  A  strange  quietude  settled 
over  her  look,  her  movements,  her  very  voice.  The 
alteration  was  not  so  marked  as  to  court  or  permit  frequent 
questioning,  yet  it  was  there,  and  it  would  not  pass  away : 
it  hung  over  her  like  a  cloud  which  no  breeze  could  stir  or 
disperse.  Soon  it  became  evident  that  to  notice  this  change 
was  to  annoy  her.  First  she  shnmk  from  remark ;  aud,  if 
persisted  in,  she,  with  her  own  pecuUar  hauteur,  repelled  it. 
*  Was  she  ill  ? '    The  reply  came  with  decision. 
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'  1  am  ml,* 

'Did  anything  weigb  on   her    mind?    Had 
happened  to  affect  her  Bpirits  ?  * 
She  scornfully  ridicaled  the  ideft. 

*  What  did  they  mean  by  spirits  ?    She  had  do  i 
blaok  or  white,  blue  or  grey,  to  affeot/ 

'  Something  must  be  the  matter — she  was  m  altei^d" 
'  She  Bnppo&ed  she  had  a  right  to  alter  at  ber  < 
knew  she  Tvas  plainer :  if  it  suited  her  to  grow  ugly, ' 
need  others  fret  themselves  on  the  subject.* 

'  There  must  be  a  cause  for  the  change— "whai  waa  iti 
She  peremptorily  requested  to  be  let  alone. 
Then  she  would  make  every  effort  to  appear  quite  \ 
and  she  seemed  indignant  at  herself  that  shi*  eauld 
perfectly  succeed  :  brief,  self-spuniing  epithets  burst  fmtn 
her  lips  when  alone,  *  Fool !  Coward  1  *  she  wouW  ym 
herself,  '  Poltroon  ! '  she  would  say  :  *  if  you  must  trcmbU 
— tremble  In  secret  I     Quail  where  no  eye  sees  yon  I  * 

*  How  dare  you  ' — ^she  would  ask  bers»*lf — '  how  dartjoa 
show  your  weakness  and  betray  your  imbecila  atudetis? 
Shake  them  off:  rise  above  them :  il  you  cannot  do  tUit 
hide  them/ 

And  to  hide  them  she  did  her  best*  She  onoa  mon 
became  resolutely  lively  in  company*  Wheii  weary  of  eflfort 
and  forced  to  relax,  she  sought  solitude  :  not  the  aoUtiifkof 
her  chamber— she  refuBt*d  to  mope,  shut  up  belwoso  ftmr 
walls^ — but  that  wilder  solitude  which  lies  out  of  iocn, 
and  which  she  oould  chase,  mounted  on  Zoe,  hor  zi»i«. 
She  took  long  rides  of  half  a  day.  Her  ancle  dliaf)pfOV«l 
but  he  dared  pot  remomtrate:  it  was  nev«r  plaataol  to 
face  Shirley's  anger,  even  when  she  wa«  h^thy  aod  gaj; 
hot  DOW  that  her  face  showed  thin^  and  bar  largb  m 
looked  hollow,  there  was  something  in  the  dftrkeniog  of 
that  fa.e  and  kindUng  of  that  eye  whioh  touohad  ai  wdi  ii 
alarmed. 

To  all  comimrative  strangers  who,  unoonsobtis  ot  tbc 
alteration  in  her  spirita,  oommentad  on  the  alieimtioii  In  hm 
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x)ks,  she  had  one  reply  :  '  I  am  perfeatly  well :  I  have  not 
n  ailment/ 

And  health,  indeed,  she  must  have  had,  to  be  able  to 
•ear  the  exposm^  to  the  weather  she  now  encountered. 
Vet  or  fair,  calm  or  storm,  she  took  her  daily  ride  over 
Itilbro'  Moor,  Tartar  keeping  up  at  her  side,  with  his  wolf- 
ike  gallop,  long  and  untiring. 

Twice— three  times,  the  eyes  of  gossips — those  eyes 
rhich  are  everywhere  :  in  the  closet  and  on  the  hill-top — 
oticed  that  instead  of  turning  on  Bushedge,  the  top-ridge 
f  Stilbro'  Moor,  she  rode  forwards  all  the  way  to  the  town, 
couts  were  not  wanting  to  mark  her  destination  there ;  it 
rsA  ascertained  that  she  alighted  at  the  door  of  one  Mr. 
'earson  Hall,  a  solicitor,  related  to  the  Vicar  of  Nunnely  : 
lis  gentleman  and  his  ancestors  had  been  the  agents  of  the 
[eeldar  family  for  generations  back :  some  people  affirmed 
lat  Miss  Keeldar  was  become  involved  in  business  specula- 
ons  connected  with  HoUow's-mill ;  that  she  had  lost  money, 
nd  was  constrained  to  mortgage  her  land :  others  con- 
)ctured  that  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  that  the 
Bttlements  were  preparing. 


Mr.  Moore  and  Henry  Sympson  were  together  in  the 
ehool-room  :  the  tutor  was  waiting  for  a  lesson  which  the 
lupil  seemed  busy  in  preparing. 

'  Henry,  make  haste  !  the  afternoon  is  getting  on.' 

'Is  it,  sir?' 

*  Certainly.    Are  you  nearly  ready  with  that  lesson  ?  ' 
'No.' 

*  Not  nearly  ready  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  construed  a  line.' 

Mr.  Moore  looked  up:  the  boy's  tone  was  rather 
3culiar. 

'  The  task  presents  no  difficulties,  Henry ;  or,  if  it  does, 
-ing  them  to  me  :  we  will  work  together.' 

'  Mr.  Moore,  I  can  do  no  work.' 
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'  My  boy,  you  are  ill/ 

'  Sir,  I  am  not  worse  in  bodily  health  than  usuaK  bitl 
heart  ia  fall.* 

'Shut  the  book.  Come  hiiber,  Harry.  Come  to  th« 
firefiide/ 

Harry  limped  forward  ;  his  tutor  plaoed  him  in  a  lAm* 
his  lips  were  quivering,  hia  eyes  brimmmg.  He  kid  bii 
erut4:^h  on  the  floor,  bent  down  his  head,  and  wept. 

*  This  distress  is  not  oooaaioiaed  by  physioal  pain,  ym 
say,  Harry?     Yon  have  a  grief : — tell  it  m©/ 

*  Sir,  I  have  such  a  grief  as  I  never  had  beforev  I  rah 
it  Qould  be  relieved  in  some  way  :  I  can  hardly  bear  it' 

*  Who  knows  but,  if  we  talk  it  over,  we  may  reU«v^  U  ? 
What  is  the  cause  ?    Whom  does  it  eoDcem?  * 

'  The  cause,  sir,  is  Shirley  :  it  concerns  Shirley/ 
'  Does  it?  .  ,  ,  You  think  her  changed?  * 
'  All  who  know  her  think  her  changed :  you  toa  Kj 
Moore/ 

'  Not  seriously,— no.  I  see  no  alteration  but  bqA  9M  i 
favourable  turn  might  repair  in  a  few  weeks :  besid^i,  ha 
own  word  must  go  for  sometbiug  :  the  e&jm  shfi  is  well" 

'  There  it  is,  sir  t  as  long  as  she  maintaiiied  she  wii  nA 
I  believed  her.  When  I  was  sad  out  of  her  sighw  I  iO<* 
recovered  epirita  in  her  presence.     Now  ,  ,  / 

'  WeU,  Harry,  now  .  .  *  ?  Has  she  said  aaytliiiHI  to 
you  ?  You  antl  she  were  together  in  the  gardao  two  koBt 
this  morning :  I  saw  her  talking,  and  you  liatieilillg.  N«»ti 
my  dear  Harry  I  if  Miss  Keeldar  bad  said  the  is  ill  iol 
enjoined  you  to  keep  her  secret,  do  not  obey  bsr.  Ilor  hit 
life  s  sake,  avow  everything.     Speak,  my  boy  I  * 

*  Sfie  say  she  is  ill  t  I  believe,  6ir«  if  she  weva  ijia^  At 
would  smile,  and  aver  "  Nothiog  ails  me." ' 

*  What  have  you  learned,  then  ?     What  naw 
stance  .  .  .?* 

'  I  have  learned  that  abe  has  just  made  her  wilL' 

*  Made  her  will  ? ' 
The  tutor  and  the  pupil  v^re  silent 
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'  She  told  yon  that  ? '  asked  Moore,  when  some  minutes 
had  elapsed. 

'  She  told  me  quite  cheerfully :  not  as  an  ominous  circum- 
stance, which  I  felt  it  to  be.  She  said  I  was  the  only  person 
besides  her  solicitor,  Pearson  Hall,  and  Mr.  Helstone  and 
Mr.  Yorke,  who  knew  anything  about  it ;  and  to  me,  she 
intimated,  she  wished  specially  to  explain  its  provisions.' 

*  Go  on,  Harry.' 

* "  Because," '  she  said,  looking  down  on  me  with  her 
beautiful  eyes, — oh  !  they  are  beautiful,  Mr.  Moore  !  I  love 
them, — I  love  her  I  She  is  my  star!  Heaven  must  not 
claim  her  1  She  is  lovely  in  this  world,  and  fitted  for  this 
world.  Shirley  is  not  an  angel ;  she  is  a  woman,  and  she 
shall  live  with  men.  Seraphs  shall  not  have  her  1  Mr. 
Moore — if  one  of  the  "  sons  of  God,"  with  wings  wide  and 
bright  as  the  sky,  blue  and  sounding  as  the  sea,  having  seen 
that  she  was  fair,  descended  to  claim  her,  his  claim  should 
be  withstood —withstood  by  me—boy  and  cripple  as  I 
ami' 

*  Henry  Sympson,  go  on,  when  I  tell  you.' 

* "  Because,"  she  said,  "  if  I  made  no  will,  and  died  before 
you,  Harry,  all  my  property  would  go  to  you ;  and  I  do  not 
intend  that  it  should  be  so,  though  your  father  would  like  it. 
But  you,"  she  said,  "  will  have  his  whole  estate,  which  is 
large — larger  than  Pieldhead ;  your  sisters  will  have  nothing, 
so  I  have  left  them  some  money :  though  I  do  not  love  them, 
both  together,  half  so  much  as  I  love  one  lock  of  your  fair 
hair."  She  said  these  words,  and  she  called  me  her 
''  darling,"  and  let  me  kiss  her.  She  went  on  to  tell  me  that 
she  had  left  Caroline  Helstone  some  money  too;  that  this 
manor-house,  with  its  furniture  and  books,  she  had  be- 
queathed to  me,  as  she  did  not  choose  to  take  the  old  family 
place  from  her  own  blood ;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  her 
property,  amounting  to  about  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
exclusive  of  the  legacies  to  my  sisters  and  Miss  Helstone,  she 
had  willed,  not  to  me,  seeing  I  was  already  rich,  but  to  a 
good  man,  who  would  make  the  best  use  of  it  that  any 
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human  being  could  do:  a  man,  sh6  said^  ihafc  was 
gentle  and  brave,  strong  and  merciful :  a  niaD  thai  tm^i 
not  profess  to  be  pious,  but  she  knew  he  bad  ihtf  secret 
religion  pure  and  undefiled  before  God.    The  spirit  of 
and   peace  was   with   hira  :    he   visited  the    i     '      *     h 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  kept  himself  11  = 
the  world.    Then  she  asked,  **  Do  you  approve  what  1  kji 
done,  Harry  ?  **     I  could  not  answ^er,— my  tears  ehoked 
as  they  do  now,' 

Mr.  Moore  allowed  his  pupil  a  moment  to  oontdiid 
and  master  his  emotion  :  he  then  demanded  i — '  What  ( 
did  she  iay  ? ' 

*  When  I  had  signified  my  full  consent  to  the  coti£itJ 
of  her  will,  she  told  me  I  was  a  generous  lx>y,  and  she 
proud  of  me:  ''And  now/'  she  added,  '*  in  case  ttnyiliiiif 
should  happen,  you  will  know  what  to  say  to  Malice  wfc 
she  Gomes  whispering  hard  things  in  your  ear,  inainualtfl 
that  Shirley  has  wronged  yon;  that  she  did  not  love  yo 
You  will  know  that  I  did  love  yon,  Harry ;  that  tio 
could  have  loved  you  better,  my  own  treasure/'  Mr*  Uoor^ 
sir,  when  I  remember  her  voice,  and  recall  her  look,  my 
heart  beate  as  if  it  would  break  ltd  strings.  Bhe  *rm^  go  to 
hetvven  before  me — if  God  commands  it,  she  must;  but  the 
rest  of  my  life— and  my  life  will  not  be  long— I  am  glid  of 
that  now— shall  be  a  straight,  quick,  thoughtful  joumdy  tfi 
the  path  her  step  has  pressed.  I  thought  to  enter  the  vsok 
of  the  Keeldars  before  her :  should  it  be  othervriae^  by  my 
coffin  by  Shirley's  side/ 

Moore  answered  hira  with  a  weighty  calm,  that  otEBftdl 
strange  contrast  to  the  boy's  perturbed  enthu!*iaam. 

'You  are  wrong,  both  of  you — you  hm  ■  '   other. 

youth  once  falls  under  the  influanct;  of  it  y  terror, 

imagines  there  will  nevor  be  full  sunhght  agj%m— ita 
calamity  it  fancies  will  last  a  lifetime  ?    What  more  did  1 
say  f    Anything  more  ?  * 

'We  Rattled  one  or  two  family  points  between  ourbelrciw* 

*  I  should  rather  like  to  know  what * 
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'  But,  Mr.  Moore,  you  smile — I  could  not  smile  to  see 
Shirley  in  such  a  mood/ 

*  My  boy,  I  am  neither  nervous,  nor  poetic,  nor  inexperi- 
enced. I  see  things  as  they  are:  you  don't  as  yet.  Tell 
me  these  family  points/ 

'Only,  sir,  she  asked  me  whether  I  considered  myself 
most  of  a  Eeeldar  or  a  Sympson;  and  I  answered  I  was 
Eeeldar  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  marrow  of  the 
bones.  She  said  she  was  glad  of  it ;  for,  besides  her,  I  was 
the  only  Eeeldar  left  in  England :  and  then  we  agreed  on 
some  matters.' 

•Well?' 

'  Well,  sir,  that  if  I  lived  to  inherit  my  father's  estate, 
and  her  house,  I  was  to  take  the  name  of  Eeeldar,  and  to 
make  Fieldhead  my  residence.  Henry  Shirley  Eeeldar  I 
said  I  would  be  called :  and  I  will.  Her  name  and  her 
manor-house  are  ages  old,  and  Sympson  and  Sympson-grove 
are  of  yesterday.' 

'  C!ome,  you  are  neither  of  you  going  to  heaven  yet.  I 
have  the  best  hopes  of  you  both,  with  your  proud  distinctions 
— a  pair  of  half-fledged  eaglets.  Now,  what  is  your  infer- 
ence from  all  you  have  told  me?  put  it  into  words.' 

'  That  Shirley  thinks  she  is  going  to  die.' 

*  She  referred  to  her  health  ? ' 

'  Not  once ;  but  I  assure  you  she  is  wasting :  her  hands 
are  growing  quite  thin,  and  so  is  her  cheek.' 

'  Does  she  ever  complain  to  your  mother  or  sisters  ?  * 

'Never.  She  laughs  at  them  when  they  question  her. 
Mr.  Moore,  she  is  a  strange  being — so  fair  and  girlish :  not 
a  man-like  woman  at  all — not  an  Amazon,  and  yet  lifting  her 
head  above  both  help  and  sympathy.' 

'Do  you  know  where  she  is  now,  Henry?  Is  she  in 
the  house,  or  riding  out  ? ' 

*  Surely  not  out,  sir — it  rains  fast.' 

'  True :  which,  however,  is  no  guarantee  that  she  is  not 
at  this  moment  cantering  over  Eushedge.  Of  late  she  has 
never  permitted  weather  to  be  a  hindrance  to  her  rides.' 
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*  You  remember,  Mr.  Moore,  how  wet  and  stormy  it 
kstr  Wednesday?  bo  wild,  indeed,  that  she  would  not 
mit  Zoe  to  be  saddled;  yet  the  blast  she  thought  too  Urn 
pestiaous  for  her  mare,  she  herself  faced  on  foot ; 
afternoon  she  walked  nearly  aB  far  as  Nunneiy.  I  ask« 
her,  whan  she  came  in,  if  she  was  not  afraid  of  taking  cold. 
**  Not  I/'  she  aaid,  **  it  would  be  too  much  good  lack  for  ma*  1 
don't  know,  Harry ;  but  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
me  would  be  to  take  a  good  cold  and  feTer,  and  so  pati  of 
like  other  Chriatians/'    Bhe  is  reckless,  you  seat  flir.' 

'  Beckless  indeed  I  Go  and  find  out  where  «he  b;  iad 
if  you  can  get  an  opportunity  of  spaaHog  lo  her»  miboot 
attracting  attention,  request  her  to  come  her©  a  mmot^/^ 

*  Yes,  sir/ 

He  snatched  his  crutch^  and  started  up  to  go* 
'  Harry  I  * 
He  returned, 
'  Do  not  deliver  the  fiie&sage  formally.    Word  il 

former  days,  you  would  have  worded  an  ordinary  summoDi 
to  the  school -room.* 

*  I  see,  sir ;  she  will  be  more  likely  to  obey/ 

*  And  Harry ' 

-Sir?* 

*  I  will  call  you  when  I  want  you :  till  then,  ytm  wt 
dispensed  from  lessons/ 

He  departed.  Mr,  Moore^  left  alone,  rose  from  hk  d«ik^ 
'I  can  be  very  cool  and  very  Bupercilioui  with  He 
he  said.  *  I  can  aeam  to  make  light  of  his  apprehe 
and  look  down  **  du  haut  de  tna  grandeur '"  on  hl»  yociti 
ardour.  To  kirn  I  can  speak  as  if,  in  my  eyes^  tliey  nwt 
l>oth  children.  Let  me  see  il  I  can  keep  up  the  aams  iVk 
with  her.  I  have  known  the  moment  when  I  laeaied  abool 
to  forget  it :  when  Confusion  and  BubmlBsion  teemed  iboet 
to  crush  m©  with  their  soft  fcyi^knny;  when  my  tongue 
faltered,  and  I  have  almost  let  the  mantle  drop,  and  elood  ta 
her  presence,  not  master— *no— but  something  else.  I  tnal 
I  shall  never  eo  play  the  fool :  it  is  well  for  a  Sir  Phili| 
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Nunnely  to  redden  when  he  meets  her  eye  :  he  may  permit 
himself  the  indulgence  of  submission — he  may  even  without 
disgrace  suffer  his  hand  to  tremble  when  it  touches  hers ; 
but  if  one  of  her  farmers  were  to  show  himself  susceptible 
and  sentimental,  he  would  merely  prove  his  need  of  a  strait- 
waistcoat.  So  far  I  have  always  done  very  well.  She  has 
sat  near  me,  and  I  have  not  shaken — more  than  my  desk. 
I  have  encountered  her  looks  and  smiles  like — why,  like 
a  tutor,  as  I  am.  Her  hand  I  never  yet  touched — never 
underwent  that  test.  •Her  farmer  or  her  footman  I  am  not 
— no  serf  nor  servant  of  hers  have  I  ever  been :  but  I  am 
poor,  and  it  behoves  me  to  look  to  my  self-respect — not  to 
compromise  an  inch  of  it.  What  did  she  mean  by  that  allusion 
to  the  cold  people  who  petrify  flesh  to  marble  ?  It  pleased 
me — I  hardly  know  why — I  would  not  permit  myself  to 
inquire — I  never  do  indulge  in  scrutiny  either  of  her  language 
or  countenance ;  for  if  I  did,  I  should  sometimes  forget 
Common  Sense  and  believe  in  Romance.  A  strange,  secret 
ecstasy  steals  through  my  veins  at  moments:  I'll  not 
encourage — I'll  not  remember  it.  I  am  resolved,  as  long 
as  may  be,  to  retain  the  right  to  say  with  Paul — "  I  am  not 
mad,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness."  * 

He  paused — listening. 

'Will  she  come,  or  will  she  not  come?'  he  inquired. 
*  How  will  she  take  the  message  ?  naively  or  disdainfully  ? 
like  a  child  or  Uke  a  queen?  Both  characters  are  in  her 
nature. 

'  If  she  comes,  what  shall  I  say  to  her  ?  How  account, 
firstly,  for  the  freedom  of  the  request  ?  Shall  I  apologize  to 
her  ?  I  could  in  all  humiUty ;  but  would  an  apology  tend 
to  place  us  in  the  positions  we  ought  relatively  to  occupy  in 
this  matter?  I  must  keep  up  the  professor,  otherwise — I 
hear  a  door ' 

He  waited.    Many  minutes  passed. 

'  She  will  refuse  me.  Henry  is  entreating  her  to  come : 
she  declines.  My  petition  is  presumption  in  her  eyes :  let 
her  Ofdy  come,  I  can  teach  her  to  the  contrary.    I  would 
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rather  she  were  a  little  pervei^e^ — it  will  steel  me*  I 
her,  cmirasaed  in  pride^  armed  whh  A  t&nnV  Her 
startles  me  from  my  dreams— I  stand  up  waeyuM,  A 
sarcasm  from  her  ejres  or  lips  puts  strength  into  ertery 
nerve  and  sinew  I  have.  Sotrm  step  tLpproarfsb^  mud  aol 
Henry *a,  ,  ,  / 

The  door  unclosed  ;  Miss  Keeldar  cam©  in.  The  mciBiffi 
it  appeared,  had  found  her  at  her  needle :  she  brotighl  bar 
work  in  her  hand*  That  day  she  had  not  ht^en  riding  ocl] 
she  had  evidently  passed  it  quietly*  Siie  wore  her  nefti 
door  dress  and  fiilk  apron.  This  was  no  That^trts  frofP 
fields,  but  a  quiet  domestic  character  from  the  firr«i^ 
Mr.  Moore  had  her  at  advantage  r  he  should  have  addresse<i 
lier  at  once  in  solemn  accenta,  and  with  rigid  mien  ;  periiapi 
he  would,  had  she  looked  saucy;  but  her  air  never  showed 
less  of  cr&nerie  ;  a  soft  kind  of  youthful  shynt39&  depressed 
her  eyelid  and  mantled  on  her  oheek,  The  tutor  stood 
silent. 

She  made  a  full  stop  between  the  door  and  his 

*  Did  yon  want  me,  sir  ?  '  she  asked, 
'  I  ventured^  Miss  Keeldar,  to  send  for  you — that 

ask  an  interview  of  a  few  minutes/ 
She  waited :  she  plied  her  needle. 
'  WeU,  sir '  (not  lifting  her  eyes)—*  what  aboBl? ' 
'Be  seated  first.     The  subject  I  would  broach  is 
some  moment :  perhaps  I  have  hardly  a  right  to  appi 
it :  it  is  possible  1  ought  to  frame  an  apology ;  it  is 
no  apology  can  excuse  me,    The  literty  I  hav*       '  : 

from  a  conversation  with  Henry.    The  boy  iii  u       ,  : , 
your  health  :  all  your  friends  are  unhappy  on  that  subject 
It  is  of  your  health  I  would  speak/ 

*  I  ain  quite  well,*  she  said  briefly* 

*  Yet  changed/ 

'  That  mattera  to  none  hut  myself.    We  all  ehangeJ 
'Will  you  sit  down?    Formed y^  Miss  Ke^4d&r,  I 

some  influence  with  you— have  1  any  now  V     May  I  ImI 
what  I  am  saying  is  not  aceounted  positive  prestUBplioA  7  * 
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'  Let  me  read  some  French,  Mr.  Moore,  or  1  will  even 
take  a  spell  at  the  Latin  granmiar,  and  let  us  proclaim  a 
truce  to  all  sanitary  discussions.' 

'  No — no :  it  is  time  there  were  discussions.' 

'  Discuss  away,  then,  but  do  not  choose  me  for  your  text; 
I  am  a  healthy  subject.' 

'  Do  you  not  think  it  wrong  to  affirm  and  reaffirm  what 
is  substantially  untrue  ? ' 

'  I  say  I  am  well :  I  have  neither  cough,  pain,  nor  fever.' 

'  Is  there  no  equivocation  in  that  assertion  ?  Is  it  the 
direct  truth?' 

'  The  direct  truth.' 

Louis  Moore  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

'  I  can  myself,'  he  said,  '  trace  no  indications  of  actual 
disease ;  but  why,  then,  are  you  altered  ? ' 

'  Am  I  altered  ? ' 

*  We  will  try  :  we  will  seek  a  proof.* 
•How?' 

*  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  sleep  as  you  used  to? ' 
'  I  do  not :  but  it  is  not  because  I  am  ill.' 

*  Have  you  the  appetite  you  once  had? ' 
'  No  :  but  it  is  not  because  I  am  ill.' 

'  You  remember  this  little  ring  fastened  to  my  watch- 
chain  ?  It  was  my  mother's,  and  is  too  small  to  pass  the 
joint  of  my  little  finger.  You  have  many  a  time  sportively 
purloined  it :  it  fitted  your  forefinger.     Try  now.' 

She  permitted  the  test :  the  ring  dropped  from  the  wasted 
little  hand.  Louis  picked  it  up,  and  re-attached  it  to  the 
chain.  An  uneasy  flush  colotired  his  brow.  Shirley  again 
said : — '  It  is  not  because  I  am  ill.' 

*  Not  only  have  you  lost  sleep,  appetite,  and  flesh,'  pro- 
ceeded Moore, '  but  your  spirits  are  always  at  ebb  :  besides, 
there  is  a  nervous  alarm  in  your  eye — a  nervous  disquiet  in 
your  manner  :  these  peculiarities  were  not  formerly  yours.' 

'  Mr.  Moore,  we  will  pause  here.  You  have  exactly  hit 
it :  I  am  nervous.  Now,  talk  of  something  else.  What  wet 
weather  we  have  !    Steady,  pouring  rain  1 ' 
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'  Tou  nervous !    Tea :  and  if  Miss  Eetldar  is 
it  in  not  without  a  c&ubq.     Let  me  reaoh  it.     Lot  me 
nearer.    The  aikoeDt  is  not  phyBicaL :  I  hftva  sospectdd  tli 
It  oame  in  one  moment.     £  know  the  day.     I  notioed 
change*    Your  pain  is  mental/ 

*  Not  at  all ;  it  is  nothing  ao  dignified — merely  oeiroua. 
Oh !  dismiss  the  topic," 

*  When  it  is  esdiausled :  not  bill  then.  Nan^ous  mUnoi 
should  always  be  communicated,  that  they  may  be  cUsKpalsd. 
I  wish  I  had  the  gift  of  persuasion,  and  could  incUiiA  foil  lo 
speak  willingly.  I  believe  confession,  in  your  €daa«  would 
be  half  equivalent  to  cure.* 

*  No,'  said  SMrky.  abmptly :  *  I  wish  that  wet©  ml  aH 
probable ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not/ 

Bhe  suspended  her  work  a  moment.  Bhe  waa  now  mmifJL 
Besting  her  elbow  on  the  table,  she  leaned  her  h<^  o«  her 
hand.  Mr.  Moore  look^  as  if  he  felt  he  had  at  hiHt  ^n^ 
some  footing  in  thin  dilTictilt  path,  She  was  seriotts,  umI  tn 
her  wish  was  implied  an  important  admisaioii;  ftfkr  iImI. 
she  could  no  longer  affirm  that  nothing  ailed  her. 

The  tutor  allowed  her  some  minutes  for  repoee  and 
reflection,  ere  he  returned  to  the  charge :  once*  his  lips 
moved  to  speak ;  but  ha  thought  better  of  it»  and  protoag^ 
the  pause.  Shirley  lifted  her  eye  to  his :  had  be  betrayed 
Injudicious  emotion ,  iierhapa  otetinate  persistence  in  stleooe 
would  have  been  the  result;  but  he  looked  calm, 
tnistwoilhy. 

'I  had  better  tell  you  than  my  aunt/  she  said,  'or 
my  cousins,  or  my  uncle :  they  would  all  make  aucb  a  I 
— and  it  ia  that  very  bustle  I  dread  ;  the  alann,  tbe  flurry, ' 
the  iclat  t  in  short,  I  never  liked  to  be  the  centre  of  a  se 
domestic  whirlpool    You  can  bear  a  little  shock— eh?* 

*  A  ^eat  one,  if  necessary/ 
Not  a  muscle  of  the  man's  frame  moved,  ai]4  ytti 

large  heart  beat  fast  in  his  deep  chests    What  waa  she  gainf 
to  tell  him  7    Was  irremediable  mischief  done? 

*  Had  1  thought  it  right  to  go  to  youi  I  wotild  ii6T«r  have 
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made  a  secret  of  the  matter  one  moment/  she  continued : 
*  I  would  have  told  you  at  once,  and  asked  advice.' 

*  Why  was  it  not  right  to  come  to  me  ?  ' 

*  It  might  be  right — I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  I  could  not 
do  it.  I  seemed  to  have  no  title  to  trouble  you  :  the  mishap 
concerned  me  only — I  wanted  to  keep  it  to  myself,  and 
people  will  not  let  me.  I  tell  you,  I  hate  to  be  an  object  of 
worrying  attention,  or  a  theme  for  village  gossip.  Besides, 
it  may  pass  away  without  result — God  knows ! ' 

Moore,  though  tortured  with  suspense,  did  not  demand  a 
quick  explanation ;  he  suffered  neither  gesture,  glance,  nor 
word,  to  betray  impatience.  His  tranquillity  tranquillized 
Shirley ;  his  confidence  reassured  her. 

'Great  effects  may  spring  from  trivial  causes,'  she  re- 
marked, as  she  loosened  a  bracelet  from  her  wrist ;  then, 
unfastening  her  sleeve,  and  partially  turning  it  up, — '  Look 
here,  Mr.  Moore.' 

She  showed  a  mark  in  her  white' arm;  rather  a  deep 
though  healed-up  indentation :  something  between  a  bum 
and  a  cut. 

*  I  would  not  show  that  to  anyone  in  Briarfield  but  you, 
because  you  can  take  it  quietly.' 

'  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  little  mark  to  shock  : 
its  history  will  explain.' 

*  Small  as  it  is,  it  has  taken  my  sleep  away,  and  made 
me  nervous,  thin,  and  foolish ;  because,  on  account  of  that 
little  mark,  I  am  obliged  to  look  forward  to  a  possibility  that 
has  its  terrors.' 

The  sleeve  was  readjusted  ;  the  bracelet  replaced. 

'Do  you  know  that  you  try  me?'  he  said  smiling. 
'I  am  a  patient  sort  of  man,  but  my  pulse  is  quicken- 
ing.' 

*  Whatever  happens,  you  will  befriend  me,  Mr.  Moore. 
You  wiU  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  self-possession,  and 
not  leave  me  at  the  mercy  of  agitated  cowards  ? ' 

'  I  make  no  promise  now.  Tell  me  the  tale,  and  then 
exact  what  pledge  you  will.' 
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'  It  is  a  very  short  tale.  I  took  a  walk  with  InbaUa 
Gertrude  one  day,  aljout  three  weeks  ago*  They 
home  before  me:  I  stayed  behind  to  speak  to  John. 
After  leaving  him,  I  pleased  myself  with  liogariD^  in  the 
lane,  where  all  was  very  still  and  shady :  I  wa«  tired  o( 
ohattering  to  the  girls,  and  in  no  hurry  to  rejoia  fiham.  Ai 
I  stood  leaning  agMost  the  gate*ptllari  tbinkiiig  fiomt  T«rj 
happy  thoughta  about  my  future  Ufe— for  thai  mocniiig  I 
imagined  that  events  were  beginning  to  turn  as  I  had  loog 
wished  them  to  turn ' 

'Ah  I  Mnnnely  had  been  with  her  the  evemng  befonl' 
thought  Moore*  parenthetically,  ^ 

'  I  heard  a  panting  sound  ;  a  dog  came  running  up  Ih^H 
lane.     I  know  mo&t  of  the  dogs  in  this  neighbourbDod ;  ii^i 
was  Phc^be,  one  of  Mr.  Sam  Wynne's  poinUirs,     The  pooT       l 
creature  ran  with  her  head  down,  her  tongue  hanging  out; 
she  looked  as  if  bruised  and  beaten  all  over.     I  oatled  b«r ; 
I  meant  to  coax  her  into  the  house,  and  give  her  mmm  WBte 
and  dinner ;  I  fett  sura  she  had  been  Ul-tised  :  ftf  r.  8aai 
often   flogs  his  pointers  cruelly.     She  was  too  flurritd  lo 
Imow  me;  and  when  I  attempted  to  pat  her  bett<L  ibi 
tnrned  and  snatrched  at  my  arm.     She  bit  it  to  as  to  dxs» 
blood,  then  ran  panting  on.     Directly  after,  Mr,  Wynna^s 
keeper  came  up,  carrying  a  gun.     He  asked  if  T  h»d  mm  i 
dog,  I  told  him  I  had  seen  Phoebe. 

' "  Yon  had  better  chain  up  Tartar,  ma'am,*'  be  nil 
"  and  teU  your  people  to  keep  witliin  the  hDU!*«  ;  I  mm  iller 
Phoebe  to  shoot  her,  and  the  groom  is  gone  aoath«r  wmy. 
She  is  raging  mad/*  * 

Mr.  Moore  leaned  back  in  his  ohair,  and  lolded  his  anss 
across  his  chest ;  Miss  Keeldar  resumed  her  iqoAm  of  ttik 
ciinva^,  and  continued  the  creation  of  a  wreath  of  Panuni 
violeti. 

'And  you  told  no  one,  sought  no  help,  no  earn:  joa 
would  not  come  to  me  ? ' 

' I  got  as  fai-  as  the  school-room  door;  there  my 
failed  :  I  preftirred  to  cushion  the  matter/ 
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*  Why  ?  What  can  I  demand  better  in  this  world  than 
to  be  of  use  to  you  ? ' 

'  I  had  no  claim.' 

*  Monstrous  !     And  you  did  nothing  ?  * 

'  Yes :  I  walked  straight  into  the  laundry,  where  they 
are  ironing  most  of  the  week,  now  that  I  have  so  many 
guests  in  the  house.  While  the  maid  was  busy  crimping 
or  starching,  I  took  an  Italian  iron  from  4he  fire,  and 
applied  the  light  scarlet  glowing  tip  to  my  arm :  I  bored 
it  well  in :  it  cauterized  the  little  wound.  Then  I  went 
upstairs.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  never  once  groaned  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  was  very  miserable.  Not 
firm  or  tranquil  at  all,  I  think :  there  was  no  calm  in  my 
mind.' 

'  There  was  calm  in  your  person.  I  remember  listening 
the  whole  time  we  sat  at  luncheon  to  hear  if  you  moved  in 
the  room  above  :  all  was  quiet.' 

*  I  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  wishing  Phoebe  had 
not  bitten  me.' 

*  And  alone  I    You  like  solitude.  * 

*  Pardon  me.' 

*  You  disdain  sympathy.' 
'  Do  I.  Mr.  Moore  ? ' 

*  With  your  powerful  mind,  you  must  feel  independent 
of  help,  of  advice,  of  society.' 

*  So  be  it — since  it  pleases  you.* 

She  smiled.  She  pursued  her  embroidery  carefully  and 
quickly;  but  her  eyelash  twinkled,  and  then  it  glittered, 
and  then  a  drop  fell. 

Mr.  Moore  leaned  forward  on  his  desk,  moved  his  chair, 
altered  his  attitude. 

'  If  it  is  not  so,'  he  asked,  with  a  peculiar  mellow  change 
in  his  voice, '  how  is  it,  then  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.' 

'  You  do  know,  but  you  won't  speak :  all  must  be  looked 
up  in  yourself.' 
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'  Beoatise  it  is  not  li^orth  shariiig/ 

'  Beeai^se  nobody  can  give  the  high  prioe  you  require' 
your  confidence.  Nobody  is  rich  enough  to  purchfLse 
Nobody  has  the  honour,  the  intellect,  the  power  you  dtm 
m  your  adyiser.  There  is  not  a  shoulder  in  Engi&nd 
which  you  would  rest  your  hand  for  support— far  teas 
hoBom  wtiich  you  would  permit  to  pillow  yo^u*  beai. 
course  you  must  live  alone,* 

'  I  can  live  alone.  If  need  be.    But  the  que$tioti  is 
bow  to  Hve^ — but  how  to  die  alone*    That  strikea  me  to 
more  grisly  light/ 

*You    apprehend    the    effectfi    of   the    virus Yoo 

anticipate  an  indefinitely  threatening,  dreadful  dooi 

She  bowed, 

'  You  are  very  nervoue  and  woinanish/ 

'You    eonipUmented    me    two    minutes    iiBOd  on 
powerful  mind,* 

'  You  are  very  womanish.  If  the  whole  afiatr  were  oooUy 
ex&mined  and  discugfied,  I  feel  assured  it  would  lam  out 
that  there  h  no  danger  of  your  dying  at  all/ 

*  Amen  I    I  am  very  willing  to  live*  if  it  please  GoA 
have  felt  life  sweet.' 

*  How  can  it  be  otherv^ise  than  sweet  with  your 
ments  and  nature  ?    Do  you  truly  expect  that  yoti  will 
seized  with  hydrophobia,  and  die  raving  mad  ?  ' 

'  I  expect  it,  and  have  fmred  it.      Just   now,   I  ft 
nothing,' 

♦Nor  do  I,  on  your  account,  I  doubt  whether 
smallest  particle  of  virus  mingled  with  your  blood  :  end 
it  did,  let  me  assure  you  that — youngs  healthy^  faullloHlr 
sound  as  you  are--uo  harm  will  ensue.  For  the  mU  I 
shall  inquire  whether  the  dotg  was  really  mad.  I  bold  tint 
was  not  mad:' 

'  Tell  nobody  that  she  bit  me/ 

*  Why  should  I,  when  I  believe  the  bite  innbonoiis  aa  a 
out  of  this  penknife  ?  Make  yourself  eaaf :  /  am  eMV, 
though  I  value  your  life  as  much  as  I  do  my  awn  obUMOt 
happiness  in  eternity.    Look  up/ 
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•Why,  Mr.  Moore?' 

*  I  wish  to  see  if  you  axe  cheered.  Put  your  work  down : 
raise  your  head.' 

'  There ' 

'  Look  at  me.    Thank  you  I    And  is  the  cloud  broken  ?  * 

*  I  fear  nothing.* 

*  Is  your  mind  restored  to  its  own  natural  sunny  clime  ? ' 
'  I  am  very  content ;  but  I  want  your  promise.' 
'Dictate.' 

*You  know,  in  case  the  worst  I  have  feared  should 
happen,  they  will  smother  me.  You  need  not  smile :  they 
will — they  always  do.  My  uncle  will  be  full  of  horror, 
weakness,  precipitation;  and  that  is  the  only  expedient 
which  will  suggest  itself  to  him.  Nobody  in  the  house  will 
be  self-possessed  but  you  :  now  promise  to  befriend  me — to 
keep  Mr.  Sympson  away  from  me — not  to  let  Henry  come 
near,  lest  I  should  hurt  him.  Mind — mind  that  you  take 
care  of  yourself,  too :  but  I  shall  not  injure  you,  I  know  I 
shall  not.  Lock  the  chamber-door  against  the  surgeons — 
turn  them  out,  if  they  get  in.  Let  neither  the  young  nor  the 
old  MacTurk  lay  a  finger  on  me ;  nor  Mr.  Greaves,  their 
colleague ;  and,  lastly,  if  I  give  trouble,  with  your  own  hand 
administer  to  me  a  strong  narcotic :  such  a  sure  dose  of 
laudanum  as  shall  leave  no  mistake.    Promise  to  do  this,* 

Moore  left  his  desk,  and  permitted  himself  the  recreation 
of  one  or  two  turns  through  the  room.  Stopping  behind 
Shirley's  chair,  he  bent  over  her,  and  said,  in  a  low,  emphatic 
voice,  *  I  promise  all  you  ask — without  comment,  without 
reservation.'  ' 

'  If  female  help  is  needed,  call  in  my  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Gill :  let  her  lay  me  out,  if  I  die.  She  is  attached  to  me. 
She  wronged  me  again  and  again,  and  again  and  again  I 
forgave  her.  She  now  loves  me,  and  would  not  defraud  me 
of  a  pin  :  confidence  has  made  her  honest ;  forbearance  has 
made  her  kindhearted.  At  this  day,  I  can  trust  both  her 
integrity,  her  courage,  and  her  affection.  Call  her;  but 
keep  my  good  aunt  and  my  timid  cousins  away.  Once 
more,  promise.' 
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'  I  promise.* 

'  That  is  good  in  you/  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  as  he 
bent  above  her,  and  smiling. 

'  Is  it  good  ?    Does  it  comfort  ? ' 
'  Very  much.' 

*  I  will  be  with  you — I  and  Mrs.  Gill  only — in  any,  in 
every  extremity  where  calm  and  fidelity  are  needed*  No 
rash  or  coward  hand  shall  meddle.' 

*  Yet  you  think  me  childish?* 
*Ido.* 

*  Ah  I  you  despise  me.' 

*  Do  we  despise  children  ? ' 

'  In  fact,  I  am  neither  so  strong,  nor  have  I  such  pride 
in  my  strength,  as  people  think,  Mr.  Moore ;  nor  am  I  so 
regardless  of  sympathy ;  but  when  I  have  any  grief,  I  fear 
to  impart  it  to  those  I  love,  lest  it  should  pain  them; 
and  to  those  whom  I  view  with  indifference,  I  cannot  con- 
descend  to  complain.  After  all,  you  should  not  taunt  me 
with  being  childish ;  for  if  you  were  as  unhappy  as  I  have 
been  for  the  last  three  weeks,  you  too  would  want  some 
friend.* 

'  We  all  want  a  friend,  do  we  not  ?  * 

*  All  of  us  that  have  anything  good  in  our  natures.' 
'  Well,  you  have  CaroUne  Helstone.* 

'  Yes.  .  .  .  And  you  have  Mr.  Hall.' 

'  Yes.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Pryor  is  a  wise,  good  woman :  she  can 
counsel  you  when  you  need  counsel.* 

'  For  your  part  you  have  your  brother  Robert.' 

'  For  any  right-hand  defections,  there  is  the  Rev.  Mathew- 
son  Helstone,  M.A.,  to  lean  upon  ;  for  any  left-hand  fallings- 
off,  there  is  Hiram  Yorke,  Esq.  Both  elders  pay  you 
homage.* 

'  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Yorke  so  motherly  to  any  young  man 
as  she  is  to  you.  I  don't  know  how  you  have  won  her  heart ; 
but  she  is  more  tender  to  you  than  she  is  to  her  own  sons. 
You  have,  besides,  your  sister,  Hortense.' 

*It  appears  we  are  both  well  provided.* 
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*  It  appears  so.' 

*  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be ! ' 
'Yes.' 

'  How  contented  I ' 

'Yes.' 

'  For  my  part,  I  am  almost  contented  just  now,  and  very 
thankful.  Gratitude  is  a  divine  emotion :  it  fills  the  heart, 
but  not  to  bursting :  it  warms  it,  but  not  to  fever.  I  like  to 
taste  leisurely  of  bliss :  devoured  in  haste,  I  do  not  know  its 
flavour.* 

Still  leaning  on  the  back  of  Miss  Eeeldar's  chair,  Moore 
watched  the  rapid  motion  of  her  fingers,  as  the  green  and 
purple  garland  grew  beneath  them.  After  a  prolonged  pause 
he  again  asked, '  Is  the  shadow  quite  gone  ? ' 

'Wholly.  As  I  was  two  hours  since,  and  as  I  am 
now,  are  two  different  states  of  existence.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Moore,  griefs  and  fears  nursed  in  silence  grow  like  Titan 
infants.' 

'  You  will  cherish  such  feelings  no  more  in  silence  ?  ' 

'  Not  if  I  dare  speak.' 

*  In  using  the  word  **  dare,**  to  whom  do  you  allude  ?  * 
•To  you.' 

'  How  is  it  applicable  to  me  ?  ' 

'  On  account  of  your  austerity  and  shyness.' 

*  Why  am  I  austere  and  shy  ? ' 
'  Because  you  are  proud.' 

*  Why  am  I  proud  ? ' 

*I  should  like  to  know:  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me?' 

*  Perhaps,  because  I  am  poor,  for  one  reason :  poverty 
and  pride  often  go  together.' 

'  That  is  such  a  nice  reason :  I  should  be  charmed  to 
discover  another  that  would  pair  with  it.  Mate  that  turtle, 
Mr.  Moore.' 

*  Immediately.  What  do  you  think  of  marrying  to  sober 
Poverty  many-tinted  Caprice  ? ' 

'  Are  you  capricious  ? ' 
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'  You  are.' 

'A  libel.  I  am  steady  as  a  rook:  fixed  as  ihe  Polar 
Star/ 

'  I  look  out  at  some  early  hour  of  the  day,  and  see  a  fine 
perfect  rainbow,  bright  with  promise,  gloriously  spanning  the 
beclouded  welkin  of  life.  An  hour  afterwards  I  look  again 
— half  the  arch  is  gone,  and  the  rest  is  faded.  Still  later,  the 
stem  sky  denies  that  it  ever  wore  so  benign  a  symbol  of 
hope.' 

'Well,  Mr.  Moore,  you  should  contend  against  these 
changeful  humours :  they  are  your  besetting  sin.  One  never 
knows  where  to  have  you/ 

'  Miss  Keeldar,  I  had  once — for  two  years — a  pupil  who 
grew  very  dear  to  me.  Henry  is  dear,  but  she  was  dearer. 
Henry  never  gives  me  trouble ;  she — well — she  did.  I 
think  she  vexed  me  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four ' 

'  She  was  never  with  you  above  three  hours,  or  at  the 
most  six  at  a  time.' 

'  She  sometimes  spilled  the  draught  from  my  cup,  and 
stole  the  food  from  my  plate ;  and  when  she  had  kept  me 
unfed  for  a  day  (and  that  did  not  suit  me,  for  I  am  a  man 
accustomed  to  take  my  meals  with  reasonable  relish,  and  to 
ascribe  due  importance  to  the  rational  enjoyment  of  creature 

comforts) * 

know  you  do.  I  can  tell  what  sort  of  dinners  you 
like  best — perfectly  well.  I  know  precisely  the  dishes  you 
prefer ' 

'  She  robbed  these  dishes  of  flavour,  and  made  a  fool  of 
me  besides.  I  like  to  sleep  well.  In  my  quiet  days,  when 
I  was  my  own  man,  I  never  quarrelled  with  the  night  for 
being  long,  nor  cursed  my  bed  for  its  thorns.  She  changed 
all  this.' 

'  Mr.  Moore * 

'  And  having  taken  from  me  peace  of  mind,  and  ease  of 
life,  she  took  from  me  herself ;  quite  coolly — just  as  if,  when 
she  was  gone,  the  world  would  be  all  the  same  to  me.    I 
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knew  I  should  see  her  again  at  some  time.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  it  fell  oat  that  we  encountered  again  under  her 
own  roof,  where  she  was  mistress.  How  do  you  think  she 
bore  herself  towards  me,  Miss  Eeeldar  ? ' 

'  Like  one  who  had  profited  well  by  lessons  learned  from 
yourself.' 

'She  received  me  haughtily:  sbe  meted  out  a  wide 
space  between  us,  and  kept  me  aloof  by  the  reserved 
gesture,  the  rare  and  alienated  glance,  the  word  calmly 
civil.* 

'  She  was  an  excellent  pupil !  Having  seen  you  distant, 
she  at  once  learned  to  withdraw.  Pray,  sir,  admire,  in  her 
hauteur,  a  careful  improvement  on  your  own  coolness.' 

'Conscience,  and  honour,  and  the  most  despotic  ne- 
cessity, dragged  me  apart  from  her,  and  kept  me  sundered 
with  ponderous  fetters.  She  was  free  :  she  might  have  been 
clement.' 

'Never  free  to  compromise  her  self-respect:  to  seek 
where  she  had  been  shunned.' 

'  Then  she  was  inconsistent :  she  tantalized  as  before. 
When  I  thought  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  seeing  in  her 
only  a  lofty  stranger,  she  would  suddenly  show  me  such  a 
glimpse  of  loving  simplicity — she  would  warm  me  with  such 
a  beam  of  reviving  sympathy,  she  would  gladden  an  hour 
with  converse  so  gentle,  gay,  and  kindly — that  I  could  no 
more  shut  my  heart  on  her  image,  than  I  could  close  that 
door  against  her  presence.  Explain  why  she  distressed 
me  so.' 

'  She  could  not  bear  to  be  quite  outcast ;  and  then  she 
would  sometimes  get  a  notion  into  her  head,  on  a  cold,  wet 
day,  that  the  school-room  was  no  cheerful  place,  and  feel  it 
incumbent  on  her  to  go  and  see  if  you  and  Henry  kept  up  a 
good  fire  ;  and  once  there  she  liked  to  stay.' 

'  But  she  should  not  be  changeful :  if  she  came  at  all^ 
she  should  come  oftener.' 

'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  intrusion.' 

'  To-morrow,  you  will  not  be  as  you  are  to-day.' 
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*  I  don*t  know.     Will  you  ? ' 
'  I  am  not  mad,  most  oobid  Berenice  1     We  may  givo 

one  day  to  dreaming,  but  tha  next  we  must  awake ;  mod  I 
shall  awake  to  purpose  the  morning  you  ara  tuaniod  to  Sir 
Philip  Nuonely.  The  fire  shines  on  you  aad  me,  and  tbowu 
us  very  clearly  in  the  glass.  Miss  Keeldar;  and  I  hav«  bmi 
gating  on  the  picture  all  the  time  I  have  been  fcaUdng. 
Look  up  1  What  a  difference  between  your  bead  and  Qtine  t 
—I  look  old  for  thirty  !  ' 

*  You  are  so  ^nj.ve ;  you  have  such  a  square  brow ;  and 
your  face  is  sallovv.  I  never  regard  you  as  a  young  tnao, 
nor  as  fiobert's  junior.* 

*  Don't  you  ?  I  thought  not.  Imagine  Bobert's  dvar- 
cu(>,  handsome  face  looking  over  my  shoulder.  Iktm  eu)I 
the  appariiioD  make  vividly  manifest  t)ie  obtuse  XQ^roU  (rf 
my  heavy  traits  ?  There  I  '  {he  started)  *  I  baT9 
expecting  that  wire  to  vibrate  this  last  haU*hottr/ 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Shirley  rose- 

'Mr.  Moore/  she  said,  as  she  gathered  np  her 
*  have  you  heard  from  your  brother  lately  ?    Do  yoo 
what  he  means  by  staying  in  town  so  long  ?    Does  he  talk 
of  returning  ?  ' 

'  He  talks  of  returning ;  but  what  has  caused  Me  long 
absence  I  cannot  tell.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  thoughl  none 
in  Yorkshire  knew  better  than  yourself  why  he  was  fieltusteol 
to  come  home.' 

A  crimson  shadow  passed  across  Miss  Eeeldar*fl  ehoek. 

'Write  to  him,  and  urge  him  to  come/  shs  said.  ^I 
know  there  has  been  no  impolicy  in  protracting  his  absBiioe 
thus  far:  it  is  good  to  let  the  mill  standi  while  tnidfi  it  m 
bad  ;  but  he  must  not  abandon  the  county/ 

'  I  am  aware/  said  Loui^»  '  that  he  had  an  intenrieiw  itilli 
you  the  evening  before  be  left,  and  I  saw  hini  quit  FMdlwad 
afterwards.  I  read  bis  countenance,  or  tried  to  read  iL  Hs 
turned  from  me<  I  divined  that  he  would  be  long  %wmr. 
8ome  fine,  slight  fingei^  have  a  wondrous  knack  ai  pul- 
verijriiig  a  man's  bnltle  pride.     T  suppose  Bofaoit  put  too 
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much  trust  in  his  nfiinly  beauty  and  native  gentlemanhood. 
Those  are  better  off  who,  being  destitute  of  advantage, 
cannot  cherish  delusion.  But  I  will  write,  and  say  you 
advise  his  return.* 

'  Do  not  say  I  advise  his  return,  but  that  his  return  is 
advisable.' 

The  second  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Eeeldar  obeyed  its  call. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

LOUIS  MOORE 

Louis  Moobe  was  used  to  a  quiet  life ;  being  a  quiet  man, 
he  endured  it  better  than  most  men  would  :  having  a 
large  world  of  his  own  in  his  own  head  and  heart,  he  toler- 
ated confinement  to  a  small,  still  comer  of  the  real  worid 
very  patiently. 

How  hushed  is  Fieldhead  this  evening !  All  but  Moore- 
Miss  Keeldar,  the  whole  family  of  the  S}'mp8on8,  even  Henry 
— are  gone  to  Nunnely.  Sir  Philip  would  have  them  oome : 
he  wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  who  are  now  at  the  Priory.  Kind  gentleman  as  the 
Baronet  is,  he  asked  the  Tutor  too;  but  the  Tutor  would 
much  sooner  have  made  an  appointment  with  the  ghost  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  meet  him,  and  a  shadowy  ring  of 
Iiis  merry  men,  under  the  canopy  of  the  thickest,  blackest. 
oldest  oak  in  Nunnely  Forest.  Yes,  he  would  rather  have 
appointed  tryst  with  a  phantom  abbess,  or  mist-pale  nun, 
among  the  wet  and  weedy  relics  of  that  ruined  sanctuary  of 
theirs,  mouldering  in  the  core  of  the  wood.  Louis  Moore 
longs  to  have  something  near  him  to-night :  but  not  the 
boy-baronet,  nor  his  benevolent  but  stem  mother,  nor  his 
patrician  sisters,  nor  one  soul  of  the  Sympsons. 

This  night  is  not  calm :  the  equinox  still  struggles  in  its 
storms.  The  wild  rains  of  the  day  are  abated :  the  great 
single  cloud  disparts  and  rolls  away  from  heaven,  not  passing 
and  leaving  a  sea  all  sapphire,  but  tossed  buoyant  before  a 
continued  long-sounding,  high-rushing  moonlight  tempest. 
The  Moon  reigns  glorious,  glad  of  the  gale ;  as  glad  as  if  she 
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gave  herself  to  his  fierce  caress  with  love.  No  Endymion 
will  watch  for  his  goddess  to-night :  there  are  no  flocks  out 
on  the  mountains ;  and  it  is  well,  for  to-night  she  welcomes 
-^olus. 

Moore — sitting  in  the  school-room — heard  the  storm  roar 
round  the  other  gable,  and  along  the  hall-front :  this  end  was 
sheltered.  He  wanted  no  shelter;  he  desired  no  subdued 
sounds,  or  screened  position. 

'  All  the  parlours  are  empty,'  said  he :  '  I  am  sick  at  heart 
of  this  cell.' 

He  left  it,  and  went  where  the  casements,  larger  and 
freer  than  the  branch-screened  lattice  of  his  own  apartment, 
admitted  unimpeded  the  dark-blue,  the  silver-fleeced,  the 
stirring  and  sweeping  vision  of  the  autumn  night-sky.  He 
carried  no  candle:  unneeded  was  lamp  or  fire:  the  broad 
and  clear,  though  cloud-crossed  and  fluctuating  beam  of  the 
moon  shone  on  every  floor  and  wall. 

Moore  wanders  through  all  the  rooms :  he  seems  follow- 
ing a  phantom  from  parlour  to  parlour.  In  the  oak-room  he 
stops:  this  is  not  chill,  and  polished,  and  fireless  like  the 
salon :  the  hearth  is  hot  and  ruddy ;  the  cinders  tinkle  in  the 
intense  heat  of  their  clear  glow ;  near  the  rug  is  a  little  work- 
table,  a  desk  upon  it,  a  chair  near  it. 

Does  the  vision  Moore  has  tracked  occupy  that  chair? 
You  would  think  so,  could  you  see  him  standing  before  it. 
There  is  as  much  interest  now  in  his  eye,  and  as  much  sig- 
nificance in  his  face,  as  if  in  this  household  solitude  he  had 
found  a  living  companion,  and  was  going  to  speak  to  it. 

He  makes  discoveries.  A  bag,  a  small  satin  bag,  hangs 
on  the  chair-back.  The  des\  is  open,  the  keys  are  in  the 
lock ;  a  pretty  seal,  a  silver  pen,  a  crimson  berry  or  two  of 
ripe  fruit  on  a  green  leaf,  a  small,  clean,  delicate  glove — these 
trifles  at  once  decorate  and  disarrange  the  stand  they  strew. 
Order  forbids  details  in  a  picture :  she  puts  them  tidily  away; 
but  details  give  charm. 

Moore  spoke. 

'Her  mark/  he  said:    'here  she  has  been — careless, 
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attractive  thing !— called  away  in  haste»  doubtlega*  and 
getting  to  return  and  put  all  bo  rightB.  Why  does  she  lesft' 
fasomation  in  her  footprints?  Whence  did  she  acqtiife  tba 
gift  to  be  heedless,  and  never  offend  ?  There  is  always  wfmm- 
tiling  to  chide  in  ber»  and  the  reprimand  never  aetllea  m 
displeasure  on  the  heart;  but,  for  her  lover  or  her  hosband, 
when  it  had  trickled  a  while  in  words,  would  naiorally  melt 
from  his  lips  in  a  kiss.  Better  pass  half  an  hour  in  rcmoD- 
strati ng  with  her,  than  a  day  in  admiring  or  prtiifiuig  my 
Other  woman  alive.  Am  I  muttering?— soiiloquiiting? 
that.* 

Ha  did  stop  it.     He  stood  thinking ;  and  then  he 
an  arrangement  for  his  evening's  comfort. 

He  dropped  the  curtains  over  the  broud  window  and  rcgil 
moon :  be  shut  out  Sovereign  and  Court  and  Starry  Armies ; 
be  added  fuel  to  the  hot  but  faet^ wasting  fire ;  he  lit  aoandk, 
of  which  there  were  a  pair  on  the  table ;  he  placed  aoolhar 
chair  opposite  that  near  the  work-standt  and  tlieii  he  til 
down.  His  next  movement  was  to  take  from  his  pocket  a 
small,  thick  book  of  blank  paper;  to  produce  a  pencil ;  and 
to  bagm  to  ^Tite  in  a  cramped,  compact  band.  Coma  iiiftr* 
by  all  means,  reader :  do  not  be  shy :  8toop  over  his  sboolder 
fearlessly,  and  read  as  he  scribbles. 

'  It  m  nine  o'clock ;  the  oarriag^a  will  not  retum  before 
eleven,  I  am  certain.  Freedom  in  mine  till  then  :  till  then,  I 
may  occupy  her  room  ;  ait  opposite  her  chrur ;  rest  tnj  elbow 
on  her  table ;  have  her  little  metDeptoee  about  me. 

'  I  used  rather  to  like  Solitude — to  fancy  her  a 
quiet  and  serious,  yet  fair  nympb ;  an  Oread<  deaoendiiig 
me  from  lone  mo  untain -passes ;  same  thing  of  the 
of  hills  in  her  array,  and  of  their  chill  breeze  in  her 
but  much,  also,  of  their  solemn  beauty  in  hor  miisn.     I  onoe 
could  court  her  serenely,  and  imagine  my  heart  oaeicr  whsn 
I  held  her  to  it— all  mute,  but  majestJQ, 

' Since  that  day  I  called  B.  i^  me  in  tlie  sobool-ioaiD*  and 
she  came  and  sat  so  near  my  side;  since  she  opeoftd  Ihe 
trouble  of  her  mind  to  me— asked  my  prolecticui — a|>|>e«ldd 
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to  my  strength  :  since  that  hour  I  abhor  Solitude.  Cold  ab- 
straction— fleshless  skeleton — daughter — mother — and  mate 
of  Death ! 

'  It  is  pleasant  to  write  about  what  is  near  and  dear  as 
the  core  of  my  heart :  none  can  deprive  me  of  this  little  book, 
and  through  this  pencil,  I  can  say  to  it  what  I  will — say 
what  I  dare  utter  to  nothing  living — say  what  I  dare  not 
think  aloud. 

'We  have  scarcely  encountered  each  other  since  that 
evening.  Once,  when  I  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
seeking  a  book  of  Henry's,  she  entered,  dressed  for  a  concert 
at  Stilbro'.  Shyness — her  shyness,  not  mine — drew  a  silver 
veil  between  us.  Much  cant  have  I  heard  and  read  about 
*' maiden  modesty;"  but,  properly  used,  and  not  hackneyed, 
the  words  are  good  and  appropriate  words :  as  she  passed  to 
the  window,  after  tacitly  but  gracefully  recognising  me,  I 
could  call  her  nothing  in  my  own  mind  save  "stainless 
virgin :  *'  to  my  perception,  a  delicate  splendour  robed  her, 
and  the  modesty  of  girlhood  was  her  halo.  I  may  be  the 
most  fatuitous,  as  I  am  one  of  the  plainest,  of  men ;  but,  in 
truth,  that  shyness  of  hers  touched  me  exquisitely :  it  flattered 
my  finest  sensations.  I  looked  a  stupid  block,  I  dare  say :  I 
was  alive  with  a  life  of  Paradise,  as  she  turned  her  glance 
from  my  glance,  and  softly  averted  her  head  to  hide  the 
suffusion  of  her  cheek. 

'  I  know  this  is  the  talk  of  a  dreamer — of  a  rapt,  romantic 
lunatic :  I  do  dream :  I  will  dream  now  and  then ;  and  if 
she  has  inspired  romance  into  my  prosaic  composition,  how 
can  I  help  it  ? 

'  What  a  child  she  is  sometimes  !  What  an  unsophisti- 
cated, untaught  thing  t  I  see  her  now,  looking  up  into  my 
face,  and  entreating  me  to  prevent  them  from  smothering 
her,  and  to  be  sure  and  give  her  a  strong  narcotic :  I  see 
her  confessing  that  she  was  not  so  self-sufficing,  so  in- 
dependent of  sympathy,  as  people  thought :  I  see  the  secret 
tear  drop  quietly  from  her  eyelash.  She  said  I  thought  her 
childish — and  I    did.      She    imagined    I    despised    her. — 
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DeBpised  her  I  it  was  imattarabty  sweets  to  (eel  myielf 
once  near  her  and  above  her :  to  be  consciood  of  a  nAtural 
right  and  powc^r  to  sustain  her,  as  a  hufibanii  should  sustaiO' 
his  wife* 

*  I  worship  her  perfections :  but  it  is  her  fanlte,  or  fi^  leul 
her  foibles*  that  bring  her  oear  to  me — that  nestle  her  to  lojf 
heart— that  fold  her  about  with  my  love — and  thai  for  a 
mo9t  selBsh,  but  deeply^natural  rtjaBOU  :  these  fauitfi  are  tlie 
stepfl  by  which  I  mount  to  ascendency  over  her  If  she 
rose  a  trimmed,  artificial  mound,  without  inequaliiy^  what 
vantage  would  she  ofifer  the  foot?  It  is  the  imlural  hi 
with  its  mossy  bn^jiks  and  hollows,  whose  slope  Inillefl' 
ascent— whose  summit  it  ia  pleasure  to  gain* 

•  To  leave  metaphor.  It  delights  my  eye  to  look  on  Ijer : 
she  suits  me  :  if  I  were  a  king,  and  she  the  houseiiiaid  tbal 
swept  my  pal  ace -stairs —across  all  that  &pao@  between 
my  eye  would  recognise  her  qualities ;  a  true  ptilBe  wociU 
heat  for  her  in  my  heart,  though  an  uuspauned  gulf  made 
acquaintanea  impossible.  If  I  were  a  geotleman,  and  dm 
waited  on  me  as  a  servant,  I  could  not  help  liking  Ihai 
Shirley.  Take  from  her  her  education— take  heromamenta, 
her  sumptuous  dress— all  extrinsic  advantagea^  lake 
gi'acfp  but  such  as  the  symmetry  of  her  form  renden^ 
inevitable  ;  present  her  to  me  at  a  cottage-door,  tn  a  s^ 
gown  ;  let  her  offer  me  tiiere  a  draught  of  water ^  wiili  llial 
smile-— with  that  warm  good^will  vtith  which  she  now 
dispenses  manorial  hospitality— I  should  like  her,  1  abouU 
wish  to  stay  an  hour :  1  should  linger  to  talk  witli  ihfti 
nistic.  I  should  not  feel  as  1  now  do :  1  should  fmd  to  hm 
nothing  divine ;  but  whenever  I  met  the  young  pensaoW  H 
would  be  with  pleasure — whenever  I  left  her,  it  wocUd  be 
with  regret. 

'  How  culpably  careless  in  her  to  leave  her  deftk 
where  I  know  ^he  has  money  I     In  the  loek  haog  Ihe  keji 
of  all  her  repositories,  of  her  very  jewel-caakel.    Tberu  b  a 
purse  in  that  littk  satin  bag:   I  see  the  tassel  of  gilver 
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beads  hanging  out.  That  spectacle  would  provoke  my 
brother  Bobert :  all  her  little  failings  would,  I  know,  be  a 
source  of  irritation  to  him ;  if  they  vex  me  it  is  a  most 
pleasurable  vexation :  I  delight  to  ^nd  her  at  fault,  and 
were  I  always  resident  with  her,  I  am  aware  she  would  be 
no  niggard  in  thus  ministering  to  my  enjoyment.  She 
would  just  give  me  something  to  do ;  to  rectify :  a  theme 
for  my  tutor-lectures.  I  never  lecture  Henry :  never  feel 
disposed  to  do  so :  if  he  does  wrong, — and  that  is  very 
seldom,  dear  excellent  lad ! — a  word  suffices  :  often  I  do  no 
more  than  shake  my  head ;  but  the  moment  her  '  minois 
mutin'  meets  ray  eye,  expostulatory  words  crowd  to  my 
lips  :  from  a  taciturn  man,  I  believe  she  would  transform  me 
into  a  talker.  Whence  comes  the  deHght  I  take  in  that 
talk  ?  It  puzzles  myself  sometimes  ;  the  more  crd>ne,  malin, 
taquin  is  her  mood,  consequently  the  clearer  occasion  she 
gives  me  for  disapprobation,  the  more  I  seek  her,  the  better 
I  like  her.  She  is  never  wilder  than  when  equipped  in  her 
habit  and  hat :  never  less  manageable  than  when  she  and 
Zoe  come  in  fiery  from  a  race  with  the  wind  on  the  hills : 
and  I  confess  it — to  this  mute  page  I  may  confess  it — I 
have  waited  an  hour  in  the  court,  for  the  chance  of  witness- 
ing her  return,  and  for  the  dearer  chance  of  receiving  her  in 
my  arms  from  the  saddle.  I  have  noticed  (again,  it  is  to 
this  page  only  I  would  make  the  remark)  that  she  will  never 
permit  any  man  but  myself  to  render  her  that  assistance.  I 
have  seen  her  politely  decline  Sir  Phihp  Nunnely's  aid  :  she 
is  always  mighty  gentle  with  her  young  baronet ;  mighty 
tender  of  his  feelings,  forsooth,  and  of  his  very  thin-skinned 
amour-propre:  I  have  marked  her  haughtily  reject  Sam 
Wynne's.  Now  I  know — my  heart  knows  it,  for  it  has  feU 
it — that  she  resigns  herself  to  me  unreluctantly :  is  she 
conscious  how  my  strength  rejoices  to  serve  her  ?  I  myself 
am  not  her  slave — I  declare  it, — but  my  faculties  gather  to 
her  beauty,  like  the  genii  to  the  ghsten  of  the  Lamp.  All 
my  knowledge,  all  my  prudence,  all  my  calm,  and  all  my 
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power,  stand  in  her  presence  hunibly  waiting  a  task. 
glad  they  are  when  a  mandate  oomea  I     Whm%  joy  they 
in  the  toil  she  assigns !     Does  she  know  it  ? 

*  I  have  called  her  careless :  it  is  remarkable  thfti  hm 
earelessoess  never  comp  omisas  her  refiuemeat ;  IndadL 
through  this  very  loophole  of  ch^rftcter«  the  reality,  depilx 
genuineness  of  that  reinement  may  be  aaeertoined  :  s  whole 
gokrment  sometimes  covers  meagr^noBs  luid  malfoniuUioo ; 
throngh  a  rent  s3oeve,  a  fair  round  arm  may  be  refiaaled*  I 
have  seen  and  handled  many  of  her  posiios^ions,  beeaois  dvy 
are  frequently  astray.  I  never  saw  anything  thjU  did  ool 
proclaini  the  lady:  nothing  sordid,  nothiDg  soiled;  in 
sense  she  is  as  scrupulous  as^  in  another,  sht;  is  milhinkli 
as  a  peasant  girl,  she  would  go  ever  trim  and  ck^anly. 
at  the  pure  kid  of  this  Uttle  glove,— at  the  Inssh,  vmml 
satin  of  the  bag. 

•  What  a  difference  there  is  between  8.  and  Iba4 
C.  H. !  Carohne,  I  fancyj  h  the  soul  of  ootuMsieiilbai 
punctuality  and  nice  exactitude;  she  would  pracisety 
the  domestic  habits  of  a  certain  fastidious  klusmiui  ot 
so  dehcate^  dexberous,  quaint,  quick*  quiet;  all  done  to  a 
minute*  all  arranged  to  a  strawbreadth  :  the  ll«lold  ml 
Bobert ;  but  what  conld  /  do  with  anything  sq  omirty  liitU- 
less  ?  Siie  is  my  equal ;  poor  as  myself ;  ahd  U  oertainly 
pretty:  a  little  Raffaelle  head  hers;  BailasUo  to  fBaUvv, 
quite  English  in  expression:  all  insular  grftoft  Bxid  pmiiy; 
but  where  is  there  anything  to  alter,  anything  to  oodnv, 
anything  to  reprimand,  to  be  anxious  about?  Thero  iho  h, 
a  lily  of  the  valley,  untint>ed»  needing  no  tint.  ^VllaSdsAage 
uould  improve  bor  ?  What  pencil  daro  to  |w«nt  ?  Afjf 
heart,  if  I  ever  have  one,  must  bear  nearer  acuity  Id 
rose :  a  sweat,  lively  dehght  guarded  with  priekly 
My  wife,  if  I  ever  marry,  must  stir  my  gr&at  itmxm 
a  sting  now  and  then  :  she  must  furnish  use  to  her  htisl 
vast  nia.ss  of  patience*  I  was  not  miuie  so  enduring  lo  he 
mated  v^'ith  a  lamb  :  I  shoidd  find  more  oongenial  mtfom- 
aibility  in  the  charge  of  a  young  lioness  or  ieopyrdMi.    I 
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like  few  things  sweet,  but  what  are  likewise  pungent ;  few 
things  bright,  but  what  are  likewise  hot.  I  like  the  summer- 
day,  whose  sun  makes  fruit  blush  and  com  blanch.  Beauty 
is  never  so  beautiful  as  when,  if  I  tease  it,  it  wreathes  back 
on  me  with  spirit.  Fascination  is  never  so  imperial  as 
when,  roused  and  half  ireful,  she  threatens  transformation 
to  fierceness.  I  fear  I  should  tire  of  the  mute,  monotonous 
innocence  of  the  lamb ;  I  should  erelong  feel  as  burdensome 
the  nestling  dove  which  never  stirred  in  my  bosom  :  but  my 
patience  would  exult  in  stilling  the  flutterings  and  training 
the  energies  of  the  restless  merUn.  In  managing  the  wild 
instincts  of  the  scarce  manageable  ''  b^te  fauve,"  my  powers 
would  revel. 

'  Oh,  my  pupil  I  Oh,  Peri !  too  mutinous  for  heaven — 
too  innocent  for  hell !  never  shall  I  do  more  than  see,  and 
worship,  and  wish  for  thee.  Alas !  knowing  I  could  make 
thee  happy,  will  it  be  my  doom  to  see  thee  possessed  by 
those  who  have  not  that  power  ? 

'  However  kindly  the  hand — if  it  is  feeble,  it  cannot  bend 
Shirley ;  and  she  must  be  bent :  it  cannot  curb  her ;  and 
she  must  be  curbed. 

'  Beware  1  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  I  I  never  see  you  walking 
or  sitting  at  her  side,  and  observe  her  hps  compressed,  or 
her  brow  knit,  in  resolute  endurance  of  some  trait  of  your 
character  which  she  neither  admires  nor  Ukes;  in  deter- 
mined toleration  of  some  weakness  she  believes  atoned  for 
by  a  virtue,  but  which  annoys  her,  despite  that  belief: 
I  never  mark  the  grave  glow  of  her  face,  the  unsmiling 
sparkle  of  her  eye,  the  sHght  recoil  of  her  whole  frame  when 
you  draw  a  little  too  near,  and  gaze  a  little  too  expressively, 
and  whisper  a  Uttle  too  warmly :  I  never  witness  these  things, 
but  I  think  of  the  fable  of  Semele  reversed. 

'  It  is  not  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  I  see :  nor  do  I  realize 
her  fatal  longing  to  look  on  Jove  in  the  majesty  of  his  god- 
head. It  is  a  priest  of  Jimo  that  stands  before  me,  watching 
late  and  lone  at  a  shrine  in  an  Argive  temple.  For  years  of 
solitary  ministry,  he  has  lived  on  dreams:  there  is  divine 
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madness  upon  him :  he  loves  the  idol  he  serveSr  wid  V^ 
day  and  night  that  his  frenzy  may   be   fed,  and   that 
Ox-eyed  may  smile  on  her  votary.     She  has  heard ;  she 
be  propitious,     All  Argos  slumbers*    The  doors  of  lbs 
are  shut ;  the  priest  waits  at  the  tjtar. 

*  A  shock  of  heaven  and  earth  is  felt— not  by  the  elnsQ 
bering  oity  ;  only  by  that  lonely  watcher^  brave  and  um&ali^ 
in  his  fan&ticism.  In  the  midst  of  silenoe,  with  no  |lfdlldilig 
sound,  he  is  wrapfc  in  sudden  Ught,  Through  the  roof 
through  the  rent,  wide-yawning,  vast,  whiUj'hWJng  bii 
of  heaven  above,  pours  a  wondrous  descent — dread  as  the 
down-rushing  of  stars.  He  has  what  he  asked :  wilhdfmw— 
forbear  to  look— I  am  blinded.  I  hear  in  thai  £ui6  an 
unspeakable  sound— v^^ouid  that  I  could  not  haar  itl  I  mm 
an  insufferable  glory  burning  lerribly  between  tli6  pUkn.. 
Gods  be  meroiful  and  quench  it  1 

*  A  pious  Argive  enters  to  make  an  early  offering  tn  the 

oool  dawn  of  morning.     There  was  thunder  in  the  nifbl :  the 

bolt  fell  here.    The  shrine  is  shivered :  the  mtrfaio  paTooxwDi 

round,  spht  and  blackened.     8attimia*s  stattie  rian  dttili^ 

grand,  untouched:  at  her  feet,  piled  ashes  Ue  pate.     Na 

priest  ramaing  :  he  who  watched  will  be  seen  no 
«  «  •  #  • 

*  There  is  the  carriage  t     Lei  me  lock  up  thd 
pocket  the  keys :  she  wiU  be  seeking  them  to-morrow : 
will  have  to  come  to  me,    I  hear  her — **  Mr,  Moore,  hafe 
you  seen  my  keys  ?  " 

*So  she  will  say,  in  her  clear  voice,  speaking  wilh 
reluctanoa,  looking  ashamed,  conscious  th&£  this  i$  liitt 
twentieth  time  of  asking.  I  will  tantalize  her:  keep  hm 
with  me.  expecting,  doubting ;  and  when  I  do  nsatoro 
it  shall  not  he  without  a  lecttire.  Here  is  the  bag,  loo» 
the  purse ;  the  glove^ — pen — saaL  8ha  ^lall  wring  tfaom 
out  of  me  slowly  and  separately:  only  by 
penitence,  entreaty.  I  never  can  louoh-  her  haad,  or  i 
ringlet  of  her  bead,  or  a  ribbon  of  her  diBss,  but  I  will  oaki 
privileges  for  myself :  every  feature  of  her  fao<v  har  hti^ 
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lyes,  her  lips,  shall  go  through  each  change  they  know,  for 
oy  pleasure :  display  each  exquisite  variety  of  glance  and 
urve,  to  delight — thrill — perhaps,  more  hopelessly  to 
tnchain  me.  If  I  must  be  her  slave,  I  will  not  lose  my 
reedom  for  nothing/ 

He  locked  the  desk,  pocketed  all  the  property,  and  went. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

BUSHBDOB,   A  CONFESSIONAL 

EvEBTBODT  Said  it  was  high  time  for  Mr.  Moore  to  return 
home :  all  Briarfield  wondered  at  his  strange  absence,  and 
Whinbury  and  Nunnely  brought  each  its  separate  oontriba- 
tion  of  amazement. 

Was  it  known  why  he  stayed  away  ?  Yes :  it  was  known 
twenty — forty  times  over;  there  being,  at  least,  forty 
plausible  reasons  adduced  to  account  for  the  onaooount- 
able  circumstance.  Business  it  was  not — that  the  goesips 
agreed :  he  had  achieved  the  business  on  which  he  departed 
long  ago :  his  four  ringleaders  he  had  soon  scented  out  and 
run  down  :  he  had  attended  their  trial,  heard  their  convic- 
tion and  sentence,  and  seen  them  safely  shipped  prior  to 
transportation. 

This  was  known  at  Briarfield :  the  newspapers  had 
reported  it :  the  StiWro*  Courier  had  given  every  partaonlir, 
with  ampHfications.  None  applauded  his  perseverance  or 
hailed  his  success ;  though  the  mill-owners  were  glad  of  ii, 
trusting  that  the  terrors  of  Law  vindicated  would  hence- 
forward paralyze  the  sinister  valour  of  disaffection.  Dis- 
affection, however,  was  still  heard  muttering  to  himself.  He 
swore  ominous  oaths  over  the  drugged  beer  of  alehooseSr 
and  drank  strange  toasts  in  fieiy  British  gin. 

One  report  affirmed  that  Moore  dared  not  come  to 
Yorkshire ;  he  knew  his  life  was  not  worth  an  hoar's  pur- 
chase, if  he  did. 

'I'll  tell  him  that/  said  Mr.  Yorke,  when  his  foremao 
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mentioned  the  nimour;  'and  if  that  does  not  bring  him 
home  full-gallop — nothing  will.' 

Either  that  or  some  other  motive  prevailed,  at  last,  to 
recall  him.  He  announced  to  Joe  Scott  the  day  he  should 
arrive  at  Stilbro\  desiring  his  hackney  to  be  sent  to  the 
'George*  for  his  accommodation;  and  Joe  Scott  having 
informed  Mr.  Yorke,  that  gentleman  made  it  in  his  way  to 
meet  him. 

It  was  market-day:  Moore  arrived  in  time  to  take 
his  usual  place  at  the  market-dinner.  As  something  of  a 
stranger — and  as  a  man  of  note  and  action — the  assembled 
manufacturers  received  him  with  a  certain  distinction. 
Some — who  in  public  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  acknow- 
ledge his  acquaintance,  lest  a  little  of  the  hate  and  vengeance 
laid  up  in  store  for  him  should  perchance  have  fallen  on 
them — in  private  hailed  him  as  in  some  sort  their  champion. 
When  the  wine  had  circulated,  their  respect  would  have 
kindled  to  enthusiasm,  had  not  Moore's  unshaken  non- 
chalance held  it  in  a  damp,  low,  smouldering  state. 

Mr.  Yorke — the  permanent  president  of  these  dinners — 
witnessed  his  young  friend's  bearing  with  exceeding  com- 
placency. If  one  thing  could  stir  his  temper  or  excite  his 
contempt  more  than  another,  it  was  to  see  a  man  befooled 
by  flattery,  or  elate  with  popularity.  If  one  thing  smoothed, 
soothed,  and  charmed  him  especially,  it  was  the  spectacle 
of  a  public  character  incapable  of  relishing  his  publicity: 
incapctble,  I  say  ;  disdain  would  but  have  incensed — it  was 
indifference  that  appeased  his  rough  spirit. 

Bobert,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  quiet  and  almost 
surly,  while  the  clothiers  and  blanket-makers  vaunted  his 
prowess  and  rehearsed  his  deeds — many  of  them  interspers- 
ing their  flatteries  with  coarse  invectives  against  the 
operative  class — was  a  delectable  sight  for  Mr.  Yorke.  His 
heart  tingled  with  the  pleasing  conviction  that  these  gross 
eulogiums  shamed  Moore  deeply,  and  made  him  half  scorn 
himself  and  his  work.  On  abuse,  on  reproach,  on  calunmy, 
it  is  easy  to  smile ;  but  painful  indeed  is  the  panegyric  of 
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those  we  contemn.    Often  had  Moore  gajced  with  a  br 
countenanoe  over  howling  crowds  from  a  hoi^tild  hustin^t? 
he  had   breasted  the  storm  of  unpopularity  with  gallant 
bearing  and  soul  elate  ;  but  he  drooped  his  head  aud^r  ih^ 
liaH-bred  tradesmen's  praise,  and  shrank  chagrioed  belo 
tbelr  congratulations. 

Yorke  could  not  help  asking  him  how  be  liked 
supporters,  and  whether  he  did  not  think  they  did  bone 
to  his  causa.  *  But  it  is  a  pity,  lad,*  he  added,  *  that  yoit  i 
not  hang  these  four  samples  of  the  Unwashed,  H  yon  fail 
managed  that  feat,  the  gantry  here  would  hav6  riv«n  the 
horses  out  of  the  coach,  yoked-to  a  score  of  asaeOi  and  drawn 
you  into  Stilbro'  like  a  conquering  general.* 

Moore  soon  forsook  the  wine,  broke  from  tiie  party,  lod 
took  tho  road.  In  less  than  five  minutes  Ml'.  Yorke  fnttovi^ 
him  :  they  rode  out  of  Stilbro'  togethi^r. 

It  was  early  to  go  home,  but  yet  it  was  lafce  in  the  day: 
the  last  ray  of  the  sun  had  already  faded  from  Hm  dood- 
edges,  and  the  October  night  was  casting  over  the  ouaoriaadi 
the  shadovy  of  her  approach. 

Mr.  Yorke — moderately  exhilarated  with  hia  moitnm 
hb&tions,  and  not  displeased  to  see  young  MootB  again  to 
Yorkshire,  and  to  have  him  for  his  comrade  dafioig  Umi  I 
ride  home — took  the  discourse  much  to 
touched  briefly,  but  scofi^gly,  on  the  tnals  aad  tho  i 
tion  ;  he  passed  thence  bo  the  goasip  of  the  ndigbboiirh 
and,  erelong,  be  attacked  Moore  on  his  own  pefvoiii] 
concerns. 

'  Bob|  I  beHeye  yon  are  worsted ;  and  yon  disaeiTQ  H.  All 
was  smooth.  Fortune  had  fallen  in  love  with  you :  sbd  hai 
decreed  you  the  first  prize  in  her  wheel — twenty  tho/amti 
pounds  :  she  only  required  that  yon  should  hold  yonr  bafiJ 
out  and  take  it.  And  what  did  yon  do  7  Yoy  oalled  for  a 
horse  luid  rode  a-huuting  to  Warwickshire*  Yoisr  swMftlMUl 
—Fortune,  I  mean— was  perfectly  indulgent*  Sheaaidt  •'W 
exouBe  him  :  he's  young/*  She  waited  like  **  PatJiooa  ca  t 
monument/'  till  tJ^e  chase  was  over^  and  the  tonnhi*fnj 
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nm  down.  She  expected  you  would  come  back  then,  and 
be  a  good  lad :  you  might  still  have  had  her  first  prize. 

'  It  capped  her  beyond  expression,  and  me  too,  to  find 
that,  instead  of  thundering  home  in  a  breakneck  gallop,  and 
laying  your  assize-laurels  at  her  feet,  you  coolly  took  coach 
up  to  London.  What  you  have  done  there,  Satan  knows  : 
nothing  in  this  world,  I  believe,  but  sat  and  sulked :  your 
face  was  never  lily-fair,  but  it  is  olive-green  now.  You're 
not  as  bonnie  as  you  were,  man.' 

'And  who  is  to  have  this  prize  you  talk  so  much 
about?' 

'  Only  a  baronet :  that  is  all.  I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  you've  lost  her  :  she  will  be  Lady  Nunnely  before 
Christmas.' 

*  Hem  1    Quite  probable.' 

'  But  she  need  not  to  have  been.    Fool  of  a  lad  I    I 
Bwear  you  might  have  had  her ! ' 
'  By  what  token,  Mr.  Yorke  ? ' 

*  By  every  token.  By  the  light  of  her  eyes,  the  red  of 
her  cheeks :  red  they  grew  when  your  name  was  mentioned, 
though  of  custom  they  are  pale.' 

*  My  chance  is  quite  over,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  It  ought  to  be ;  but  try :  it  is  worth  trying.  I  call  this 
Sir  Philip  milk-and-water.  And  then  he  writes  verses,  they 
say — tags  rhymes.     You  are  above  that.  Bob,  at  all  events.' 

'Would  you  advise  me  to  propose,  late  as  it  is,  Mr. 
Yorke  ?  at  the  eleventh  hour  ? ' 

'  You  can  but  make  the  experiment,  Bobert.  If  she  has 
a  fancy  for  you — and,  on  my  conscience,  I  beUeve  she  has, 
or  had — she  will  forgive  much.  But,  my  lad,  you  are 
laughing :  is  it  at  me  ?  You  had  better  gim  at  your  own 
perverseness.  I  see,  however,  you  laugh  at  the  wrong  side 
of  your  mouth  :  you  have  as  sour  a  look  at  this  moment  as 
one  need  wish  to  see.' 

*I  have  so  quarrelled  with  myself,  Yorke.  I  have  so 
kicked  against  the  pricks,  and  struggled  in  a  strait-waistcoat, 
and  dislocated  my  wrists  with  wrenching  them  in  handcufifs. 
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and  battered  my  bard  bead,  by  driving  It  aguosl  m  bl 
wall/ 

•Hal  I'm  glad  to  bear  that    Sharp  eierctsd  yoo'l 
hope  it  has  done  you  good ;  ta'en  some  of  ibe  ealfH 
out  o!  you  ? ' 

*  Self-conceit !  What  is  it  ?  Self-rBspect^  self-toloariiioc 
even,  what  are  they?  Do  you  seO  the  artielda?  Do  yod 
know  anybody  who  does  ?  Give  an  indication :  ihey  wooU 
find  in  me  a  liberal  chapman.  I  would  part  with  my  In/A 
guinea  this  minute  to  bny/ 

*  la  it  80  with  you,  Eobert  ?  I  find  that  ^ioy.  I  fflpo  a 
man  to  sp^.k  his  mind.     What  has  gone  wrong  ? ' 

'  The  machinery  of  all  my  nature ;  the  whole  eagiiMiy  of 
this  human  mill :  the  boiler,  which  I  take  to  be  the  bearl,  I 
fit  to  burst,' 

'  That  fiuld  be  putten  i'  print :  it's  striking.     It's 
blank  verse.     Ye'U  be  jingling  into  poetry  just  o'  uow, 
the  afflatui  comes,  give  way,  Bobert ;  never  heed  me :  I'( 
bear  it  this  whet  (time)/ 

*  Hideous,  abhorrent,  base  blunder !    You  njay  i 
a  moment  what  you  may  rue  for  years— what  Ufa 
cancel.' 

'  Lad,  go  on,  I  call  it  pie,  nuts,  sugar-candy*  Ililoi  tba 
t^te  uncommonly.  @o  on;  it  wUl  do  you  good  to  talk: 
the  moor  ib  before  us  now,  and  there  is  no  life  for  many  a 
mile  round,* 

*  I  will  talk.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell.  Thei«  i*  a  fOti 
of  wild  cat  in  my  breast,  and  I  choose  that  you  ahall  hmx 
how  it  can  yell/ 

'To  me  it  is  music.  What  grand  voic^a  you  aod  Looii 
have  I  When  Louis  sings — tones  olT  like  a  aofi,  doep  bett 
I've  felt  myself  tremble  agatn.  The  nigbi  is  still :  It  tbtsiii: 
it  is  just  leaning  down  to  you,  like  a  black  priest  to  a 
blacker  penitent,  Coufi*ss,  hid  :  smooth  naught  down :  b0 
candid  as  a  convicted*  justified,  tancttfii^d  meibody  al  a& 
experiencc-moeting.  Make  youraelf  as  wiokod 
bub :  it  will  ease  your  ujiiid** 
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*  As  mean  as  Mammon,  you  would  say.  Yorke,  if  I  got 
off  horseback  and  laid  myself  down  across  the  road,  would 
you  have  the  goodness  to  gallop  over  me — backwards  and 
forwards — about  twenty  times  ?  * 

*  Wi'  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  a  coroner's  inquest/ 

'Hiram  Yorke,  I  certainly  believed  she  loved  me.  I 
have  seen  her  eyes  sparkle  radiantly  when  she  has  found 
me  out  in  a  crowd :  she  has  flushed  up  crimson  when  she 
has  offered  me  her  hand,  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Moore?" 

'  My  name  had  a  magical  influence  over  her :  when 
others  uttered  it,  she  changed  countenance, — I  know  she 
did.  She  pronounced  it  herself  in  the  most  musical  of  her 
many  musical  tones.  She  was  cordial  to  me  ;  she  took  an 
interest  in  me ;  she  was  anxious  about  me  ;  she  wished  me 
well;  she  sought,  she. seized  every  opportunity  to  benefit 
me.  I  considered,  paused,  watched,  weighed,  wondered :  I 
C9|&ld  oome  to  but  one  conclusion — this  is  love. 

'  I  looked  at  her,  Yorke :  I  saw,  in  her,  youth  and  a 
species  ot  beauty.  I  saw  power  in  her.  Her  wealth  offered 
me  the  redemption  of  my  honour  and  my  standing.  I  owed 
her  gratitude.  She  had  aided  me  substantially  and  effec- 
tually by  a  loan  of  five  thousand  pounds.  Could  I  remember 
these  things  ?  Could  I  beUeve  she  loved  me  ?  Could  I  hear 
wisdom  urge  me  to  marry  her,  and  disregard  every  dear 
advantage,  disbelieve  every  flattering  suggestion,  disdain 
every  well-weighed  coimsel,  turn  and  leave  her?  Young, 
graceful,  gracious, — my  benefactress,  attached  to  me, 
enamoured  of  me, — I  used  to  say  so  to  myself;  dwell  on 
the  word  ;  mouth  it  over  and  over  again ;  swell  over  it 
with  a  pleasant,  pompous  complacency, — with  an  admiration 
dedicated  entirely  to  myself,  and  unimpaired  even  by  esteem 
for  her ;  indeed,  I  smiled  in  deep  secrecy  at  her  naiveU  and 
simpUcity,  in  being  the  £rst  to  love,  and  to  show  it.  That 
whip  of  yours  seems  to  have  a  good  heavy  handle,  Yorke : 
you  can  swing  it  about  your  head  and  knock  me  out  of  the 
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saddle,  if  you  choose.    I  ahould  rath^  reltsb  ft 
whack/ 

'  Tak*  patience,  Bobert,  till  the  mooQ  riaeii,  and  I  obo  see 
you*  Speak  plain  out, — did  you  loTfi  her  or  QOt?  I  oooU 
like  to  know :  I  feel  curioua/ 

*Sir  *  *  ,  Sir—I  say-^she  ia  very  pretty,  in  her  ewB 
style,  and  very  attraotiye.  She  has  a  look,  at  timea^  d  a 
thing  made  out  of  fire  and  air,  at  which  I  stand  and  marwA 
without  a  thought  of  clasping  and  ki&aing  it  I  lell  in  Iwr  a 
powerful  magnet  to  my  interest  and  vanity :  1  neret  fell  m 
if  oature  meant  her  to  be  my  other  and  better  self*  Whou  i 
question  on  that  head  rushed  upon  me,  I  flung  tl  o£[,  eayiBg 
brutally,  I  should  be  rich  with  her,  and  mined  witbomi  h«f : 
vowing  I  would  be  practical,  and  not  romando/ 

'  A  veiy  seusible  resolve.   What  mischief  came  df  tW  Bob7  * 

'With  this  sensible  resolve,  I  walked  up  to  Reldhend  000 
night  lafit  August :  it  was  the  very  eve  oC  my  deputtire  to 
Birmingham— for— you  gee— I  wanted  to  flactuv  forliSQt'i 
splendid  prissa:  I  ha4  previously  despatched  a  001a,  1^ 
questing  a  private  interview,  I  found  her  ol  boiiMi,  and 
alone. 

'  She  received  me  withoutr  embarrassment,  for  ahd  lho<iglit 
I  came  on  business :  /  was  emhan-assed  enoiLgh*  bill  ieUm* 
mined.  I  hardly  know  how  I  got  the  operation  over ;  boi  I 
went  to  work  in  a  hard»  firm  fashion,— frightful  eoon^l 
dare  say*  I  sternly  offered  myself — my  fine  person — wtlh  my 
debts,  of  course,  as  a  settlement. 

'  It  vexed  me ;  it  kindled  my  ire,  to  find  thai  ihe  nctlber 
blushed,  trembled,  nor  looked  down.  She  rofipooded  !*--**  1 
doubt  whether  I  have  undersUio^l  you,  Mr*  Moore*'* 

'  And  I  bad  to  go  over  the  whole  proposal  twicei  and  void 
it  as  plainly  ad  A  B  C,  before  she  would  fully  take  it  in,  Aol 
then,  what  did  she  do  ?  Instead  of  faltering  a  awwi  Ym^  or 
maintaining  a  soft,  confused  silence  (which  would  have  I 
m  good)  she  started  up,  walked  twice  fast  tluoogjb  ibe  3 
in  the  way  that  sfte  only  does»  and  no  other 
ejaculated—"  God  bless  tne  [  ** 
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'Yorke,  I  stood  on  the  hearth,  backed  by  the  mantel- 
piece; against  it  I  leaned,  and  prepared  for  anything — 
everything.  I  knew  my  doom,  and  I  knew  myself.  There 
was  no  misunderstanding  her  aspect  and  voice.  She  stopped 
and  looked  at  me. 

* "  God  bless  me ! "  she  piteously  repeated,  in  that  shocked, 
indignant,  yet  saddened  accent.  **  You  have  made  a  strange 
proposal — strange  from  you :  and  if  you  knew  how  strangely 
you  worded  it,  and  looked  it,  you  would  be  startled  at  your- 
self. You  spoke  Uke  a  brigand  who  demanded  my  purse, 
rather  than  like  a  lover  who  asked  my  heart.'' 

*  A  queer  sentence,  was  it  not,  Yorke  ?  and  I  knew,  as 
she  uttered  it,  it  was  true  as  queer.  Her  words  were  a 
mirror  in  which  I  saw  myself. 

'  I  looked  at  her,  dumb  and  wolfish.:  she  at  once  enraged 
and  shamed  me. 

*  **  Gerard  Moore,  you  know  you  don't  love  Shirley  Keel- 
dar."  I  might  have  broken  out  into  false  swearing :  vowed 
that  I  did  love  her ;  but  I  could  not  lie  in  her  pure  face  :  I 
could  not  perjure  myself  in  her  truthful  presence.  Besides, 
such  hollow  oaths  would  have  been  vain  as  void :  she  would 
no  more  have  believed  me  than  she  would  have  believed  the 
ghost  of  Judas,  had  he  broken  from  the  night  and  stood 
before  her.  Her  female  heart  had  iSner  perceptions  than  to 
be  cheated  into  mistaking  my  half-coarse,  half-cold  admira- 
tion, for  true-throbbing,  manly  love. 

*  What  next  happened  ?  you  will  say,  Mr.  Yorke. 

*  Why,  she  sat  down  in  the  window-seat  and  cried.  She 
cried  passionately :  her  eyes  not  only  rained,  but  lightened. 
They  flashed,  open,  large,  dark,  haughty,  upon  me:  they 
said — "  You  have  pained  me :  you  have  outraged  me  :  you 
have  deceived  me." 

'  She  added  words  soon  to  looks. 

• "  I  did  respect—I  did  admire — I  did  like  you,"  she  said : 
"  yes — as  much  as  if  you  were  my  brother :  and  you — you 
want  to  make  a  speculation  of  me.  You  would  immolate  me 
to  that  mill — your  Moloch  I  " 
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*  I  had  the  oommon  aensa  to  abstam  trom  any  word  i 
exouse— any  attempt  at  paHJation :  I  stood  to  be  soomed. 

'  Sold  to  the  devil  for  the  time  being,  I  was  oertUidf 
infatuated  :  when  I  did  apeak,  what  do  you  think  I  said? 

*  "  Whatever  my  own  feelings  were,  I  was  persQAdad  ywi 
loved  nie,  Miss  Keeldar." 

*BetiutifuU — viraa  it  not?  Sho  sat  quite  confotuidei 
**  Is  it  Bobert  Moore  that  speaks  ?  "  I  heard  her  mutter.  "  Ifl 
it  a  man — or  something  lower  ?" 

*  *'  Do  you  mean/*  she  asked  aloud— '^  do  you  mean  yo^J 
thought  I  loved  you  as  we  love  those  we  wish  to  mi^itj?  "   ^| 

'  It  was  my  meaning  ;  and  I  eaid  so, 

'  *'  You    coneeived    an    idea    obnoidous    to  a   wotnan^i 
feehngs/'  was  her  answer :  ''  you  have  atiDounoed  il  in  a 
fashion  revolting  to  a  woman's  soul.     You  Jnainuale  thai  aQ 
the  frank  kindness  I  have  shown  you  has  been  m  eotnplkuited. 
a  bold,  and  an  Immodest  manoeuyre  to  ensnare  n  htttband : 
you  imply  that  at  last  you  come  here  out  of  pity  lo  offer  iw 
your  hand,  because  I  have  courted  you.     Let  me  my  tbii : 
—Your  sight  is  jaundiced:   you  have  seen  wrocig.     Toof 
mind  is  warped :    you  have   judged  wrong,      Yoitr 
betrays  yon :  you  now  speak  wrong.     I  never  loved 
Be  at  rest  there.     My  heart  is  as  pure  of  pn^aioti  for 
yours  is  barren  of  affection  for  me/* 

*  I  hope  I  was  answered,  Yorke  ? 
* "  I  seem  to  be  a  blindp  besotted  sort  of  person/*  was  my 

remark. 

*  '*  Loved  you !  *'  she  cried,  **  Why,  I  have  been  ag  fruik 
with  you  as  a  sister— never  shunned  you— never  iemt^d  y«L 
You  cannot,"  she  affirmed  triumphantly — *' you  caiUMVt 
make  me  tremble  with  your  coming,  nor  aooelemte  coy  polfc 
by  your  influence/' 

*  I  alleged  that  often,  when  she  spoke  to  me,  she  hhiafaed, 
and  tliat  the  sound  of  my  name  moved  her. 

*  •'  Not  for  ^our  sake  !  '*  she  declared  briefly :  I  mged 
explanation,  hut  could  get  none. 

'  "  When  I  sat  beside  you  at  the  school-feast,  did 
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think  I  loved  you  then?  When  I  stopped  you  m Maythom- 
lane  did  you  think  I  loved  you  then?  When  I  called  on 
you  in  the  counting-house — when  I  walked  with  you  on  the 
pavement — did  you  think  I  loved  you  then  ?  " 

'  So  she  questioned  me ;  and  I  said  I  did. 

'By  the  Lord!  Yorke— she  rose — she  grew  tall — she 
expanded  and  refined  almosb  to  flame :  there  was  a 
trembling  all  through  her,  as  in  live  coal,  when  its  vivid 
vermilion  is  hottest. 

*  '*  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  the  worst  opinion  of  me : 
that  you  deny  me  the  possession  of  all  I  value  most.  That 
is  to  say,  that  I  am  a  traitor  to  all  my  sisters :  that  I  have 
acted  as  no  woman  can  act,  without  degrading  herself  and 
her  sex :  that  I  have  sought  where  the  incorrupt  of  my  kind 
naturally  scorn  and  abhor  to  seek."  She  and  I  were  silent, 
for  many  a  minute.  "Lucifer — Star  of  the  Morning  !  "  she 
went  on,  "  thou  art  fallen.  You — once  high  in  my  esteem — 
are  hurled  down  :  you — once  intimate  in  my  friendship — are 
oast  out.    Go ! " 

*  I  went  not :  I  had  heard  her  voice  tremble — seen  her 
lip  quiver :  I  knew  another  storm  of  tears  would  fall ;  and 
then,  I  beUeved,  some  calm  and  some  sunshine  must  come, 
and  I  would  wait  for  it. 

'  As  fast,  but  more  quietly  than  before,  the  warm  rain 
streamed  down  :  there  was  another  sound  in  her  weeping — 
a  softer,  more  regretful  sound.  While  I  watched,  her  eyes 
lifted  to  me  a  gaze  more  reproachful  than  haughty — more 
mournful  than  incensed. 

*"0h,  Moore!"  said  she:  "it  was  worse  than  Et  tu. 
Brute!" 

'  I  relieved  myself  by  what  should  have  been  a  sigh,  but 
it  became  a  groan.  A  sense  of  Gain-like  desolation  made  my 
breast  ache. 

* "  There  has  been  error  in  what  I  have  done,"  I  said, 
"  and  it  has  won  me  bitter  wages :  which  I  will  go  and 
spend  far  from  her  who  gave  them." 

'  I  took  my  hat.    All  the  time  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
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d^parrt  80 ;  and  I  believed  she  would  not  lot  me.    Nor  wotii 
she,  but  for  the  mortal  pang  I  had  given   her  pridsi 
cowed  her  compassion  and  kept  her  silent. 

*  I  was  obliged  to  turn  back  of  my  own  accord  when  1 
reached  the  door,  to  approach  lier  and  to  say,  **  Forgive  m^*' 

*  **I  could,  if  there  was  not  myself  to  forgive*  too,"  ffms 
her  reply ;  "  but  to  mislead  a  sagacious  mail  m  far,  I  mtigi 
have  don©  wrong/' 

*  I  broke  out  suddenly  with  some  declamation  I  do  not 
remember :  I  know  that  it  was  sinoera,  and  that  my  wish 
and  airn  were  to  absolve  her  to  herself :  in  laot^  m  ber  mm, 
self-acGUSiition  waB  a  chimera. 

*At  last,  sho  extended  her  hand,  For  ihe  fir«i  Itiiic  I 
wished  to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  kiss  her.  I  did  kiss  bar 
hand  many  times. 

'  '•  Some  day  we  shall  be  friends  ag^in,'*  she  saidt  **  whan 
you  have  had  time  to  read  my  actions  and  molives  in  a  true 
light,  and  not  so  horribly  to  misinterpret  them.  Tltne  naij 
give  yon  the  right  key  to  all :  then,  perhaps,  yxm  wlU 
prehend  me  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  reconciled." 

'  Farewell  drops  rolled  slow  down  her  cheeks :  the 
them  away. 

'  "  I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened — daeply  waaf^ 
sobbed.     So  was  I  God  knows !    Thus  w&b  wa 

'  A  queer  tale  I '  commented  Mr,  Yorke. 

'  1*11  do  it  no  more/  vowed  his  companion :  *  mver 
will  I  mention  marriage  to  a  woman,  unless  I  foel  lom 
Henceforth,  Credit  and  Commerce  may  Uvke  care  ol  tbeiD* 
selves.      Bankruptcy  may  come  when  it  llste.      I  Wtq 
,  ivith  slavish  fear  of  disaster.    I  mean  to  worlc  dl 
wait  patiently,  bear  steadily.     Let  the  wrxTst  come — 
take  an  axe  and  an  emignir*t*s  berths  and  go  out  with 
to  the  West — he  and  I  have  settled  It,     No  womaii 
ev^r  again  look  at  me  as  Mis*  Keeldar  looked --«T«r  ti 
feel  towards  me  m  Miss  Keeldar  felt:   In  no   womtin 
praaance  \\H11  I  ever  a^ain  stand  at  once  m^eh  a  ftxd 
snob  a  knave— such  a  brute  and  such  a  puppy/ 
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'Tut  I '  said  the  imperturbable  Yorke,  *  you  make  too 
much  of  it ;  but  still,  I  say,  I  am  capped :  firstly,  that  she 
did  not  love  you ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  did  not  love  her. 
You  are  both  young ;  you  are  both  handsome ;  you  are  both 
well  enough  for  wit,  and  even  for  temper—  take  you  on  the 
right  side  :  what  ailed  you  that  you  could  not  agree  ? ' 

*  We  never  have  been — never  cauld  be  at  home  with  each 
other,  Yorke.  Admire  each  other  as  we  might  at  a  distance, 
still  we  jarred  when  we  came  very  near.  I  have  sat  at  one 
side  of  a  room  and  observed  her  at  the  other ;  perhaps  in  an 
excited,  genial  moment,  when  she  had  some  of  her  favourites 
round  her— her  old  beaux,  for  instance,  yourself  and 
Helstone,  with  whom  she  is  so  playful,  pleasant  and  elo- 
quent. I  have  watched  her  when  she  was  most  natural,  most 
Uvely,  and  most  lovely ;  my  judgment  has  pronounced  her 
beautiful :  beautiful  she  is,  at  times,  when  her  mood  and  her 
array  partake  of  the  splendid.  I  have  drawn  a  little  nearer, 
feeling  that  our  terms  of  acquaintance  gave  me  the  right  of 
approach ;  I  have  joined  the  circle  round  her  seat,  caught 
her  eye,  and  mastered  her  attention ;  then  we  have  con- 
versed ;  and  others— thinking  me,  perhaps,  peculiarly  privi- 
leged— have  withdrawn  by  degrees,  and  left  us  alone.  Were 
we  happy  thus  left  ?  For  myself,  I  must  say.  No.  Always 
a  feehng  of  constraint  came  over  me  ;  always  I  was  disposed 
to  be  stern  and  strange.  We  talked  poUtics  and  business  : 
no  soft  sense  of  domestic  intimacy  ever  opened  our  hearts, 
or  thawed  our  language,  and  made  it  flow  easy  and  limpid. 
If  we  had  confidences,  they  were  confidences  of  the  counting- 
house,  not  of  the  heart.  Nothing  in  her  cherished  affection 
in  me — made  me  better,  gentler :  she  only  stirred  my  brain 
and  whetted  my  acuteness :  she  never  crept  into  my  heart 
or  influenced  its  pulse ;  and  for  this  good  reason,  no  doubt, 
because  I  had  not  the  secret  of  making  her  love  me.' 

'  Well,  lad,  it  is  a  queer  thing.  I  might  laugh  at  thee, 
and  reckon  to  despise  thy  refinements;  but  as  it  is  dark 
night  and  we  are  by  ourselves,  I  don't  mind  telling  thee 
that  thy  talk  brings  back  a  glimpse  of  my  own  past  life. 
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Twenty -five  years  ago,  I  tried  to  persuade  a  beaatiful  woman 
to  love  me,  and  she  would  not.  I  had  not  the  key  to  her 
nature :  she  was  a  stone  wall  to  me,  doorless  and  window- 
less.' 

*  Birt  you  loved  her,  Yorke :  you  worshipped  Mary  Cave : 
your  conduct,  after  all,  was  that  of  a  man — never  of  a  fortune- 
hunter.' 

'  Ay  1  I  did  love  her :  but  then  she  was  beautiful  as  the 
moon  we  do  not  see  to-night :  there  is  nought  like  her  in 
these  days :  Miss  Helstone,  maybe,  has  a  look  of  her,  but 
nobody  else.' 

'  Who  has  a  look  of  her  ?  * 

'  That  black-coated  tyrant's  niece ;  that  quiet,  delicate 
Miss  Helstone.  Many  a  time  I  have  put  on  my  spectacles 
to  look  at  the  lassie  in  church,  because  she  has  gentle  blue 
een,  wi'  long  lashes ;  and,  when  she  sits  in  shadow,  and  is 
very  still  and  very  pale,  and  is,  happen,  about  to  fall  asleep 
wi'  the  length  of  the  sermon  and  the  heat  of  the  biggin'— 
she  is  as  like  one  of  Canova's  marbles  as  aught  else.' 

*  Was  Mary  Cave  in  that  style  ? ' 

'  Far  grander  I  Less  lass-hke  and  flesh-like.  You  won- 
dered why  she  hadn't  wings  and  a  crown.  She  was  a  stately, 
peaceful  angel — was  my  Mary/ 

'  And  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  love  you  7 ' 

*  Not  with  all  I  could  do ;  though  I  prayed  Heaven  many 
a  time,  on  my  bended  knee,  to  help  me.' 

*  Mary  Cave  was  not  what  you  think  her,  Yorke— I  have 
seen  her  picture  at  the  Bectory.  She  is  no  angel,  but  a  fair, 
regular-featured,  taciturn-looking  woman— rather  too  white 
and  lifeless  for  my  tast^i.  But — supposing  she  had  been 
something  better  than  she  was ' 

*  Kobert,'  interrupted  Yorke,  '  I  could  fell  you  off  your 
horse  at  this  moment  However,  I'll  hold  my  hand 
Reason  tells  me  you  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong.  I  know 
well  enough  that  the  passion  I  still  have  is  only  the  remnani 
of  an  illusion.  If  Miss  Cave  had  {>ossessed  either  feeling  or 
sense,  she  could  not  have  been  so  perfectly  impassible  to  my 
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regard  as  she  showed  herself — she  must  have  preferred  me 
to  that  copper-faced  despot.' 

*  Supposing,  Yorke,  she  had  been  educated  (no  women 
were  educated  in  those  days) :  supposing  she  had  possessed 
a  thoughtful,  original  mind,  a  love  of  knowledge,  a  wish  for 
information,  which  she  took  an  artless  delight  in  receiving 
from  your  lips,  and  having  measured  out  to  her  by  your 
hand :  supposing  her  conversation — when  she  sat  at  your 
side — ^was  fertile,  varied,  imbued  with  a  picturesque  grace 
and  genial  interest,  quiet  flowing  but  clear  and  bounteous ; 
supposing  that  when  you  stood  near  her  by  chance,  or  when 
you  sat  near  her  by  design,  comfort  at  once  became  your 
atmosphere,  and  content  your  element;  supposing  that 
whenever  her  face  was  under  your  gaze,  or  her  idea  filled 
your  thoughts,  you  gradually  ceased  to  be  hard  and  anxious, 
and  pure  affection,  love  of  home,  thirst  for  sweet  discourse, 
unselfish  longing  to  protect  and  cherish,  replaced  the  sordid, 
cankering  calculations  of  your  trade ;  supposing — with  all 
this — that  many  a  time,  when  you  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
possess  your  Mary's  little  hand,  you  had  felt  it  tremble  as 
you  held  it — just  as  a  warm  little  bird  trembles  when  you 
take  it  from  its  nest ;  supposing  you  had  noticed  her  shrink 
into  the  background  on  your  entrance  into  a  room,  yet  if  you 
sou^t  her  in  her  retreat  she  welcomed  you  with  the  sweetest 
smile  ^at  ever  lit  a  fair  virgin  face,  and  only  turned  her 
eyefl^om  the  encounter  of  your  own,  lest  their  clearness 
should  reveal  too  much  ;  supposing,  in  short,  your  Mary  had 
been — not  cold,  but  modest ;  not  vacant,  but  reflective  ;  not 
obtuse,  but  sensitive ;  not  inane,  but  innocent ;  not  prudish, 
but  pure — would  you  have  left  her  to  court  another  woman 
for  her  wealth  ?  ' 

Mr.  Yorke  raised  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief. 

'  The  moon  is  up,'  was  his  first  not  quite  relevant  remark, 
pointing  with  his  whip  across  the  moor.  *  There  she  is, 
rising  into  the  haze,  staring  at  us  wi'  a  strange  red  glower. 
She  is  no  more  silver  than  old  Helstone's  brow  is  ivory. 
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What  does  §h6  mean  by  leaning  her  obeek  on  Boaha^^ 
that  way,  and  looking  at  ub  wi*  a  soowl  And  a  menace?* 

*  Yorke,  if  Mary  had  loved  you  silently,  yet  fi^itkfally^ 
chastely,  yet  fervently— as  you  would  wish  your  wife  to  1 
would  you  have  left  her? ' 

'  Robert  1  '  he  Mfted  his  arm  :  be  held  it  suspended.  Mid 
paused.  '  Robert !  this  is  a  queer  world,  mnd  men  ii« 
made  of  the  queerest  dregs  that  Chaos  churned  up  m  hm 
ferment.  1  might  swear  sounding  oaths — ctaths  iha4  woqU 
make  the  poachers  think  there  was  a  bittern  booming  b 
Bilberry  Moss — that,  inthe  case  you  put.  Death  oiily  aboiilil 
have  ]>arted  rae  from  Mary.  But  I  have  lived  in  the  worl^ 
fifty-five  years  ;  I  have  been  forced  to  study  human  nature , 
and— to  speak  a  dark  truth — the  odds  are,  if  Mary  had 
loved  and  not  scortied  me;  if  I  had  been  seoum  of  hm 
affection,  certain  of  her  constancy,  been  irritated  bj  no 
doubts,  stung  by  no  hupiiHattons — the  odds  are  *  (ha  lii  hb 
hand  fall  heavy  on  the  saddle)— 'tha  odds  are,  I  iboiiU 
have  left  her  I ' 

They  rode  side  by  side  in  silence.  Ere  either  Tirrrlrtifilr. 
they  were  on  the  other  side  of  Rushedge :  Briarfiald  Bgjili 
starred  the  purple  skirt  of  the  moor,  Bobait«  hmog  lh» 
youngaai,  and  having  less  of  the  past  to  ftbdoria  him  than  Ui 
comrade^  recommenced  first. 

'I  heliove — I  daily  find  it  proved— that  we  ean  gH 
nothing  in  this  world  worth  keeping,  not  so  much  aa|i^pin* 
ciple  or  a  oouviction,  except  out  of  purlf^Hng  flidiie»  or  tluoqi^ 
strengthdning  peril.  We  err  ;  we  fall  ;  we  are  hufxililed*^|feiB 
we  walk  more  oarefulty.  We  gt  eedily  eat  and  drink  pottoo  mi 
of  the  gilded  cup  of  vice,  or  from  the  beggar's  walki  of  avarioi : 
we  are  sickened,  degraded ;  everything  good  Iti  ua  rMk 
against  us ;  our  souls  rise  bitterly  indignant  sgatntl  OV 
bodies ;  thei>a  is  a  period  of  civil  war ;  if  the  soul  hai  8li«m|dw 
it  conquers  and  rules  thereafter/ 

'  What  art  thou  going  to  do  now,  Bobflri?  Whil  ut 
thy  plans?' 

*  For  my  private  plans,  1*11  keep  thun  to  mjaeU ;  wiicfc- 
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is  very  easy,  as  at  present  I  have  none :  no  private  life  is 
permitted  a  man  in  my  position,  a  man  in  debt.  For  my 
public  plans,  my  views  are  a  little  altered.  While  I  was  in 
Birmingham,  I  looked  a  little  into  reality,  considered  closely, 
and  at  their  source,  the  causes  of  the  present  troubles  of 
this  country ;  I  did  the  same  in  London.  Unknown,  I  could 
go  where  I  pleased,  mix  with  whom  I  would.  I  went  where 
there  was  want  of  food,  of  fuel,  of  clothing ;  where  there  was 
no  occupation  and  no  hope.  I  saw  some,  with  naturally 
elevated  tendencies  and  good  feelings,  kept  down  amongst 
sordid  privations  and  harassing  griefs.  I  saw  many 
originally  low^  and  to  whom  lack  of  education  left  scarcely 
anything  but  animal  wants,  disappointed  in  those  wants, 
ahungered,  athirst  and  desperate  as  famished  animals.  I 
saw  what  taught  my  brain  a  new  lesson,  and  filled  my  breast 
with  fresh  feelings.  I  have  no  intention  to  profess  more 
softness  or  sentiment  than  I  have  hitherto  professed  ;  mutiny 
and  ambition  I  regard  as  I  have  always  regarded  them  :  I 
should  resist  a  riotous  mob  just  as  heretofore :  I  should  open 
on  the  scent  of  a  runaway  ringleader  as  eagerly  as  ever,  and 
run  him  down  as  relentlessly,  and  follow  him  up  to  condign 
punishment  as  rigorously ;  but  I  should  do  it  now  chiefly  for 
the  sake  and  the  security  of  those  he  misled.  Something^ 
there  is  to  look  to,  Yorke,  beyond  a  man's  personal  interestT**^ 
beyond  the  advancement  of  well-laid  schemes ;  beyond  even 
the  discharge  of  dishonouring  debts.  To  respect  himself,  a 
man  must  believe  he  renders  justice  to  his  fellow-men. 
Unless  I  am  more  considerate  to  ignorance,  more  forbearing 
to  suffering,  than  I  have  hitherto  been,  I  shall  scorn  myself 
as  grossly  unjust.  What  now?  '  he  said,  addressing  his 
horse,  which,  hearing  the  ripple  of  water,  and  feehng  thirsty, 
turned  to  a  way-side  trough,  where  the  moonbeam  was 
playing  in  a  crystal  eddy.  / 

*  Yorke,'  pursued    Moore,  *  ride  on :    I  must  let   hinu 
drink.' 

Yorke  accordingly  rode  slowly  forwards,  occupying  himself 
as  he  advanced,  in  discriminating,  amongst  the  many  lights 
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now  spangling  the  distance,  those  of  Briannains.  Stilbro* 
Moor  was  left  behind  :  plantations  rose  dusk  on  either  hand ; 
they  were  descending  the  hill :  below  them  lay  the  valley 
with  its  populous  parish  :  they  felt  already  at  home. 

Surrounded  no  longer  by  heath,  it  was  not  startling  to 
Mr.  Yorke  to  see  a  hat  rise,  and  to  hear  a  voice  speak 
behind  the  wall.    The  words,  however,  were  peculiar. 

'When  the  wicked  perisheth,  there  is  shouting,'  it  said; 
and  added,  '  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no 
more  '  (with  a  deeper  growl) ;  '  terrors  take  hold  of  him  as 
waters;  hell  is  naked  before  him.  He  shall  die  without 
knowledge.' 

A  fierce  flash  and  sharp  crack  violated  the  cahn  of 
night.  Yorke,  ere  he  turned,  knew  the  four  convicts  of 
Birmingham  were  avenged. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

UNCLE   AND  NIECE 

The  die  was  cast.  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  knew  it:  Shirley 
knew  it:  Mr.  Sympson  knew  it.  That  evening,  when  all 
the  Fieldhead  family  dined  at  Nunnely  Priory,  decided  the 
business. 

Two  or  three  things  conduced  to  bring  the  baronet  to  a 
point.  He  had  observed  that  Miss  Eeeldar  looked  pensive 
and  delicate.  This  new  phase  in  her  demeanour  smote  him 
on  his  weak  or  poetic  side  :  a  spontaneous  sonnet  brewed  in 
his  brain ;  and  while  it  was  still  working  there,  one  of  his 
sisters  persuaded  his  lady-love  to  sit  down  to  the  piano  and 
sing  a  ballad — one  of  Sir  Philip's  own  ballads.  It  was  the 
least  elaborate,  the  least  affected — out  of  all  comparison  the 
best  of  his  numerous  efforts. 

It  chanced  that  Shirley,  the  moment  before,  had  been 
gazing  from  a  window  down  on  the  park ;  she  had  seen  that 
stormy  moonlight  which  '  le  Professeur  Louis  *  was,  perhaps, 
at  the  same  instant  contemplating  from  her  own  oak-parlour 
lattice;  she  had  seen  the  isolated  trees  of  the  domain — 
broad,  strong,  spreading  oaks,  and  high-towering  heroic 
beeches — wrestling  with  the  gale.  Her  ear  had  caught  the  full 
roar  of  the  forest  lower  down  ;  the  swift  rushing  of  clouds, 
the  moon,  to  the  eye,  hasting  swifter  still,  had  crossed  her 
vision :  she  turned  from  sight  and  sound — touched,  if  not 
rapt, — wakened  if  not  inspired. 

She  sang,  as  requested.  There  was  much  about  love  in 
the  ballad :  faithful  love  that  refused  to  abandon  its  object ; 
love  that  disaster  could  not  shake ;  love  that,  in  calamity 
waxed  fonder,  in  poverty  olimg  closer.    The  words  were  set 
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to  a  fine  old  air— in  themselves  tbey  were  simplo  and 
perhaps  when  read,  they  wanted  force  ;  when  wM 
they  wanted  nothing.  Shirley  sang  them  weU :  she  braatfidd 
huo  the  feeling,  softness;  she  poured  round  the  paatko, 
force :  her  voice  was  fine  that  evening ;  its  arpussioD 
dramatic  :  she  impressed  all,  and  charmed  one. 

On  leaving  the  inBtrument,  she  went  to  tho  fire,  and  sa2 
dovm  on  a  sent — semi-stool,  senii-eushion  :  the  ladies  Wen 
round  her— none  of  them  spoke*  The  Misses  Sympaoii  and 
the  Misses  Nunoely  looked  upon  her,  as  qoiet  potiltry  miglit 
look  on  an  egret,  an  ibis,  or  any  other  skiuige  fowL  What 
made  her  sing  so  ?  Thct/  never  sang  so.  Was  it  prop&r  lo 
sing  with  euch  expression,  vs^ith  such  originality — ih>  tmllkt 
a  school-girl?  Decidedly  not;  it  was  etniDgiet  it  wii 
unusual.  What  was  strange  must  be  m-mtf;  vihtJL  wis 
Mnmual  must  be  improper.     Bhirley  wivs  judged. 

Moreover,  old  Lady  Nunnely  eyed  her  stomly  froiD  bir 
great  chair  hy  the  fireside:  her  ga^se  said,  ^Tliin,  wocaanii 
not  of  mine  or  my  daughters'  kind  :  I  object  to  her  mm  ib; 
sod's  wife/ 

Her  soUf  catching  the  look,  read  its  meaning :  be  gnw 
alarmed :  what  be  so  wished  to  win,  there  vra«  daogar  In 
might  lose.     He  must  make  haste* 

The  room  they  were  in  had  once  been  a  ptclitre-gallsry^ 
Sir  Philip's  Father^Sir  Monckton— had  ooQvertdd  it  ioloa 
saloon ;  hut  still  It  had  a  shadowy,  long^wtlbdrnwitig  loolt' 
A  deep  recess  with  a  window— a  reoess  that  held  one  ooadk 
one  tablei  and  a  fairy  cabinet,  formed  a  ro^itn  wilhtn  a  roam. 
Two  persons  standing  there  might  interohaiige  a  dialogM^ 
and,  so  it  were  neither  long  nor  loud,  nono  be  tlse  irisar. 

Sir  Philip  induced  two  of  liis  sisters  lo  peipatrale  m  doil; 
he  gave  occupation  to  the  Misses  B>iT)p«»oD  :  the  elder  h^m 
were  c^mvcrising  together.    He  ^s:  *      mmark  thai, 

meantime,  Rhirley  rose  to  look  m  ^      Ha  bad  a 

tiilcf  to  tell  about  one  anoc^stress^  wl^ose  dr^rk  bc^auty  nooniiiil 
as  that  of  a  flower  of  the  south  :  he  joined  her,  and  bcgpa  feo 
lell  it 
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There  were  mementoes  of  the  same  lady  in  the  cabinet 
adorning  the  recess;  and  while  Shirley  was  stooping  to 
examine  the  missal  and  the  rosary  on  the  inlaid  shelf,  and 
while  the  Misses  Nunnely  indulged  in  a  prolonged  screech, 
guiltless  of  expression,  pure  of  originality,  perfectly  conven- 
tional and  absolutely  unmeaning.  Sir  Philip  stooped  too,  and 
whispered  a  few  hurried  sentences.  At  first.  Miss  Keeldar 
was  struck  so  still,  you  might  have  fancied  that  whisper  a 
charm  which  had  changed  her  to  a  statue ;  but  she  presently 
looked  up  and  answered.  They  parted.  Miss  Keeldar 
returned  to  the  fire,  and  resumed  her  seat:  the  baronet 
gazed  after  her,  then  went  and  stood  behind  his  sisters. 
Mr.  Sympson — Mr.  Sympson  only — had  marked  the 
pantomime. 

That  gentleman  drew  his  own  conclusions.  Had  he  been 
as  acute  as  he  was  meddling,  as  profound  as  he  was  prying, 
he  might  have  found  that  in  Sir  Philip's  face  whereby  to 
correct  his  inference.  Ever  shallow,  hasty,  and  positive,  he 
went  home  quite  cock-a-hoop. 

He  was  not  a  man  that  kept  secrets  well :  when  elate  on 
a  subject,  he  could  not  avoid  talking  about  it.  The  next 
morning,  having  occasion  to  employ  his  son's  tutor  as  his 
secretary,  he  must  needs  announce  to  him,  in  mouthing 
accents,  and  with  much  flimsy  pomp  of  manner,  that  he  had 
better  hold  himself  prepared  for  a  return  to  the  south,  at  an 
early  day,  as  the  important  business  which  had  detained 
him  (Mr.  Sympson)  so  long  in  Yorkshire,  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  fortunate  completion :  his  anxious  and  laborious 
efforts  were  likely,  at  last,  to  be  crowned  with  the  happiest 
success :  a  truly  eligible  addition  was  about  to  be  made  to 
the  family  connections. 

*  In  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  ? '  Louis  Moore  conjectured. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Sympson  treated  himself  simultaneously 
to  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  chuckling  laugh,  checked  only  by  a 
sadden  choke  of  dignity,  and  an  order  to  the  tutor  to  proceed 
with  business. 

For  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Sympson  continued  as  bland  as 
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oil ;  but  also  he  seemed  to  sit  on  pins,  and  his  gait,  when  he 
walked,  emulated  that  of  a  hen  treading  a  hot  girdle.  He 
was  for  ever  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  listening  for 
chariot- wheels :  Bluebeard's  wife — Sisera's  mother — were 
nothing  to  him.  He  waited  when  the  matter  should  be 
opened  in  form ;  when  himself  should  be  consulted ;  when 
lawyers  should  be  simimoned ;  when  settlement  discussions, 
and  all  the  dehcious  worldly  fuss,  should  pompously  begin. 

At  last  there  came  a  letter ;  he  himself  handed  it  to  Miss 
Eeeldar  out  of  the  bag  :  he  knew  the  handwriting  ;  he  knew 
the  crest  on  the  seal.  He  did  not  see  it  opened  and  read, 
for  Shirley  took  it  to  her  own  room;  nor  did  he  see  i\ 
answered,  for  she  wrote  her  reply  shut  up,  and  was  very  long 
about  it, — the  best  part  of  a  day.  He  questioned  her 
whether  it  was  answered ;  she  responded,  *  Yes.' 

Again  he  waited — waited  in  silence — absolutely  not 
daring  to  speak :  kept  mute  by  something  in  Shirley's  face,— 
a  very  awful  something — inscrutable  to  him  as  the  writing 
on  the  wall  to  Belshazzar.  He  was  moved  more  than  onoe 
to  call  Daniel — in  the  person  of  Louis  Moore,  and  to  ask 
an  interpretation;  but  his  dignity  forbade  the  familiarity. 
Daniel  himself,  perhaps,  had  his  own  private  difficulties 
connected  with  that  baffling  bit  of  translation  :  he  looked 
like  a  student  for  whom  grammars  are  blank,  and  diction- 
aries dumb.  

Mr.  Sympson  had  been  out,  to  while  away  an  anxious 
hour  in  the  society  of  his  friends  at  De  Walden  HalL  He 
returned  a  little  sooner  than  was  expected ;  his  family  and 
Miss  Keeldar  were  assembled  in  the  oak-parlour ;  addressing 
the  latter,  he  requested  her  to  step  with  him  into  another 
room :  he  wished  to  have  with  her  a  *  strictly  private 
interview.' 

She  rose,  asking  no  questions,  and  professing  no 
surprise. 

*Very  well,  sir,'  she  said  in  the  tone  of  a  determined 
person,  who  is  informed  that  the  dentist  is  oome  to  extract 
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that  large  double  tooth  of  his,  from  which  he  has  suflfered 
such  a  purgatory  this  month  past.  She  left  her  sewing  and 
her  thimble  in  the  window-seat,  and  followed  her  uncle 
where  be  led. 

Shut  into  the  drawing-room,  the  pair  took  seats,  each  in 
an  armchair,  placed  opposite,  a  few  yards  between  them. 

'I  have  been  to  De  Walden  Hall,'  said  Mr.  Sympson. 
He  paused.  Miss  Keeldar's  eyes  were  on  the  pretty  white 
and  green  carpet.  That  information  required  no  response : 
she  gave  none. 

*  I  have  learned,*  he  went  on,  slowly, — '  I  have  learned  a 
circumstance  which  surprises  me.' 

Besting  her  cheek  on  her  forefinger,  she  waited  to  be  told 
what  circumstance. 

*  It  seems  that  Nimnely  Priory  is  shut  up ;   that  the 

family  are  gone  back  to  their  place  in shire.    It  seems 

that  the  baronet — that  the  baronet — that  Sir  Philip  himself 
has  accompanied  his  mother  and  sisters.' 

*  Indeed  ! '  said  Shirley. 

'  May  I  ask  if  you  share  the  amazement  with  which  I 
received  this  news  ? ' 

*  No,  sir.' 

*Is  it  news  to  you?' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  I  mean — I  mean — '  pursued  Mr.  Sympson,  now  fidgeting 
in  his  chair,  quitting  his  hitherto  brief  and  tolerably  clear 
phraseology,  and  returning  to  his  customary  wordy,  confused, 
irritable  style ;  '  I  mean  to  have  a  thorotigh  explanation.  I 
will  not  be  put  off.  I — I — shall  insist  on  being  heard ;  and  on 
— on  having  my  own  way.  My  questions  miist  be  answered. 
I  will  have  clear,  satisfactory  replies.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled 
with.     (Silence.) 

*  It  is  a  strange  and  an  extraordinary  thing— a  very 
singular — a  most  odd  thing  I  I  thought  all  was  right :  knew 
no  other :  and  there — the  family  are  gone  I ' 

*  I  suppose,  sir,  they  had  a  right  to  go.* 

*  Sir  Philip  is  gone  I '  (with  emphasis). 
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Shirley  raised  her  brows :  '  Bon  voyage  f '  said  she. 

'  This  will  not  do :  this  must  be  altered,  ma'am.' 

He  drew  his  chair  forward ;  he  pushed  it  back ;  he  looked 
perfectly  incensed,  and  perfectly  helpless. 

'  Come,  come,  now,  imcle,'  expostulated  Shirley,  '  do  not 
begin  to  fret  and  fume,  or  we  shall  make  no  sense  of  the 
business.  Ask  me  what  you  want  to  know :  I  am  as  will- 
ing to  come  to  an  explanation  as  you  :  I  promise  you  truthful 
replies.' 

'  I  want — I  demand  to  know,  Miss  Eeeldar,  whether  Sir 
Philip  has  made  you  an  offer  ? ' 

•He  has.' 

•You  avow  it?* 

•  I  avow  it.    But  now,  go  on :  consider  that  point  settled.' 
•He  made  you  an  offer  that  night  we  dined  at  the 

Priory?' 

•  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  made  it.    Go  on.' 

•  He  proposed  in  the  recess — in  the  room  that  used  to 
be  a  picture-gallery — that  Sir  Monckton  converted  mto  « 
saloon  ? ' 

No  answer. 

•  You  were  both  examining  a  cabinet :  I  saw  it  all :  my 
sagacity  was  not  at  fault — it  never  is.  Subsequently,  yea 
received  a  letter  from  him.  On  what  subject — of  what  nature 
were  the  contents  ?  ' 

'  No  matter.' 

•  Ma'am,  is  that  the  way  in  which  you  speak  to  me?' 
Shirley's  foot  tapped  quick  on  the  carpet. 

'  There  you  sit,  silent  and  sullen — you  who  promised 
truthful  replies ! ' 

•  Sir,  I  have  answered  you  thus  far  :  proceed.' 
'  I  should  like  to  see  that  letter.' 

'  You  cannot  see  it.' 

•  I  mv^t  and  shallf  ma'am.    I  am  your  guardian.' 

'  Having  ceased  to  be  a  ward,  I  have  no  guardian.' 
•Ungrateful    being!     Beared    by    me    as    my    own 
daughter ' 
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*  Once  more,  uncle,  have  the  kindness  to  keep  to  the 
point.  Let  us  both  remain  cool.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  a  passion  ;  but,  you  know,  once  drive  me 
beyond  certain  bounds,  I  care  little  what  I  say :  I  am  not 
then  soon  checked.  Listen  1  You  have  asked  me  whether 
Sir  Philip  made  me  an  offer:  that  question  is  answered. 
What  do  you  wish  to  know  next  ? ' 

*  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  accepted  or  refused  him  ? 
and  know  it  I  will.' 

*  Certainly :  you  ought  to  know  it.    I  refused  him.' 

'  Eefused  him  !  You — you^  Shirley  Keeldar,  refused  Sir 
Philip  Nunnely  ? ' 

'I  did.' 

The  poor  gentleman  bounced  from  his  chair,  and  first 
rushed,  and  then  trotted,  through  the  room. 

*  There  it  is  !     There  it  is  !     There  it  is  ! ' 

*  Sincerely  speaking,  I  am  sorry,  imcle,  you  are  so 
disappointed.' 

Concession — cpntrition — never  do  any  good  with  some 
people.  Instead  of  softening  and  conciliating,  they  but 
embolden  and  harden  them :  of  that  number  was  Mr. 
Sympson. 

'  I  disappointed  !  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Have  I  an  interest 
in  it  ?    You  would  insinuate,  perhaps,  that  I  have  motives  ? ' 

*  Most  people  have  motives,  of  some  sort,  for  their  actions.* 
'  She  accuses  me  to  my  face !   I — that  have  been  a  parent 

to  her — she  charges  with  bad  motives  ! ' 

*  Bad  motives,  I  did  not  say.' 

'  And  now  you  prevaricate.     You  have  no  principles ! ' 

*  Uncle,  you  tire  me  :  I  want  to  go  away.' 

'  Go  you  shall  not  I  I  will  be  answered.  What  are  your 
intentions.  Miss  Keeldar  ? ' 

*  In  what  respect  ? ' 

*  In  respect  of  matrimony.* 

*  To  be  quiet — and  to  do  just  as  I  please.* 

*  Just  as  you  please  I  The  words  are  to  the  last  degree 
indecorous.' 
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'  Mr.  Sympson,  I  advise  you  not  to  become  insulting : 
you  know  I  will  not  bear  that.* 

'  You  read  French.  Your  mind  is  poisoned  with  French 
novels.    You  have  imbibed  French  principles.' 

'The  ground  you  are  treading  now  returns  a  mighty 
hollow  sound  under  your  feet.    Beware  I ' 

'  It  will  end  in  infamy,  sooner  or  later :  I  have  foreseen 
it  all  along.' 

'  Do  you  assert,  sir,  that  something  in  which  I  am  con- 
cerned will  end  in  infamy  ?  ' 

*That  it  will — that  it  will.  You  said  just  now  you 
would  act  as  you  please.  You  acknowledge  no  rQles~-no 
limitations.' 

'  Silly  stuff !  and  vulgar  as  silly ! ' 

'  Eegardless  of  decorum,  you  are  prepared  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  propriety.' 

*  You  tire  me,  uncle.' 

'  What,  madam — what  could  be  your  reasons  for  refusiDg 
Sir  Philip?' 

'  At  last,  there  is  another  sensible  question :  I  shall  be 
glad  to  reply  to  it.  Sir  Phihp  is  too  young  for  me :  I 
regard  him  as  a  boy :  all  his  relations — his  mother  especially 
— would  be  annoyed  if  he  married  me :  such  a  step  would 
embroil  him  with  them  :  I  am  not  his  equal  in  the  world's 
estimation.' 

'  Is  that  all  ? ' 

'  Our  dispositions  are  not  compatible.' 
'  Why,  a  more  amiable  gentleman  never  breathed.' 
*He  is  very  amiable — very  excellent — truly  estimable, 
but  not  my  master ;  not  in  one  point.  I  could  not  trust 
myself  with  his  happiness:  I  would  not  undertake  the 
keeping  of  it  for  thousands :  I  will  accept  no  hand  which 
cannot  hold  me  in  check.' 

*  I  thought  you  Uked  to  do  as  you  please  :  you  are  vastly 
inconsistent.' 

'When  I  promise  to  obey,  it  shall  be  under  the  conviction 
that  I  can  keep  that  promise  :  I  could  not  obey  a  youth  like 
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Sir  Philip.  Besides,  he  would  never  command  me :  he 
would  expect  me  always  to  rule — to  guide,  and  I  have  no 
taste  whatever  for  the  ofl&ce/ 

'  You  no  taste  for  swaggering,  and  subduing,  and  ordering, 
and  ruling?' 

*  Not  my  husband :  only  my  uncle/ 

*  Where  is  the  difference  ? ' 

'  There  is  a  slight  difference :  that  is  certain.  And  I  know 
full  well,  any  man  who  wishes  to  live  in  decent  comfort 
with  me  as  a  husband  must  be  able  to  control  me.' 

*  I  wish  you  had  a  real  tyrant.' 

*  A  tyrant  would  not  hold  me  for  a  day— not  for  an  hour. 
I  would  rebel— break  from  him — defy  him.' 

*  Are  you  not  enough  to  bewilder  one's  brain  with  your 
self-contradiction  ? ' 

*  It  is  evident  I  bewilder  your  brain.' 

*You  talk  of  Sir  Philip  being  young:  he  is  two-and- 
twenty.' 

'  My  husband  must  be  thirty,  with  the  sense  of  forty.' 

*  You  had  better  pick  out  some  old  man — some  white- 
headed  or  bald-headed  swain.' 

*  No,  thank  you.' 

'  You  could  lead  some  doting  fool :  you  might  pin  him  to 
your  apron.' 

*  1  might  do  that  with  a  boy :  but  it  is  not  my  vocation. 
Did  I  not  say  I  prefer  a  master  ?  One  in  whose  presence 
I  shall  feel  obhged  and  disposed  to  be  good.  One  whose 
control  my  impatient  temper  must  acknowledge.  A  man 
whose  approbation  can  reward — whose  displeasure  punish 
me.  A  man  I  shall  feel  it  impossible  not  to  love,  and  ver}' 
possible  to  fear.' 

'  What  is  there  to  hinder  you  from  doing  all  this  with 
Sir  Philip?  He  is  a  baronet;  a  man  of  rank,  property, 
connections,  far  above  yours.  If  you  talk  of  intellect,  he  is 
a  poet :  he  writes  verses  :  which  you,  I  take  it,  cannot  do, 
with  all  your  cleverness.' 

'  Neither  his  title,  wealth,  pedigree,  nor  poetry,  avail  to 
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invest  him  with  the  power  I  describe.  These  are  feather- 
weights :  they  want  ballast :  a  measure  of  sound,  solid 
practioal  sense  would  have  stood  him  in  better  stead  with 
me.' 

'  You  and  Henry  rave  about  poetry :  you  used  to  catch 
fire  like  tinder  on  the  subject  when  you  were  a  girl.* 

'  Oh !  uncle,  there  is  nothing  really  valuable  in  this 
world  there  is  nothing  glorious  in  the  world  to  come,  that  is 
not  poetry  I ' 

*  Marry  a  poet,  then,  in  God's  name  I  * 

*  Show  him  me,  and  I  will.' 

*  Sir  Philip.' 

'  Not  at  all.    You  are  almost  as  good  a  poet  as  he. 

'  Madam,  you  are  wandering  from  the  point.' 

'  Indeed,  imcle,  I  wanted  to  do  so ;  and  I  shall  be  gbd 
to  lead  you  away  with  me.  Do  not  let  us  get  out  of  temper 
with  each  other :  it  is  not  worth  while.* 

'Out  of  temper.  Miss  Keeldar!  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  is  out  of  temper.' 

'  I  am  not,  yet.' 

'  If  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am,  I  consider  that  yoa 
are  guilty  of  impertinence.' 

*  You  will  be  soon,  if  you  go  on  at  that  rate.' 

*  There  it  is !  With  your  pert  tongue,  you  would  try  the 
patience  of  a  Job.' 

*  I  know  I  should.' 

*  No  levity,  miss  I  This  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  It  is 
an  affair  I  am  resolved  to  probe  thoroughly,  convinced  that 
there  is  mischief  at  the  bottom.  You  described  just  now, 
with  far  too  much  freedom  for  your  years  and  sex,  the  son 
of  individual  you  would  prefer  as  a  husband. — Pray,  did  you 
paint  from  the  life  ? ' 

Shirley  opened  her  lips ;  but  instead  of  speaking  she 
only  glowed  rose-red. 

*  I  shall  have  an  answer  to  that  question,'  affirmed  Mr. 
Sympson,  assuming  vast  courage  and  consequence  on  the 
strength  of  this  symptom  of  confusion. 
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'It  was  an  historical  picture,  uncle,  from  several 
originals.' 

'  Several  originals  I    Bless  my  heart  I ' 

*  I  have  been  in  love  several  times/ 

*  This  is  cynical.' 

'  With  heroes  of  many  nations.' 
'  What  next ?  ' 

*  And  philosophers.' 
'  She  is  mad * 

*  Don't  ring  the  bell,  uncle ;  you  will  alarm  my  aunt/ 
'  Your  poor  dear  aunt,  what  a  niece  has  she  ! ' 

*  Once  I  loved  Socrates.* 

*  Pooh !     No  trifling,  ma'am.' 

'  I  admired  Themistocles,  Leonidas,  Epaminondas.' 
'  Miss  Keeldar ' 

*  To  pass  over  a  few  centuries,  Washington  was  a  plain 
man,  but  I  liked  him:  but,  to  speak  of  the  actual  pre- 
sent  * 

'  Ah  1  the  actual  present/ 

'  To  quit  crude  school-girl  fancies,  and  come  to  reali- 
ties  ' 

'  Bealities !  That  is  the  test  to  which  you  shall  be 
brought,  ma'am.' 

*  To  avow  before  what  altar  I  now  kneel — to  reveal  the 
present  idol  of  my  soul ' 

'  You  will  make  haste  about  it,  if  you  please ;  it  is  near 
^  luncheon  time,  and  confess  you  shalV  * 

♦  *  Confess,  I  must :  my  heart  is  full  of  the  secret ;  it  must 
be  spoken :  I  only  wish  you  were  Mr.  Helstone  instead  of 
Mr.  Sympson,  you  would  sympathize  with  me  better.* 

'  Madam — it  is  a  question  of  common  sense  and  common 
prudence,  not  of  sympathy  and  sentiment,  and  so  on.  Did 
you  say  it  was  Mr.  Helstone  ? ' 

*  Not  precisely,  but  as  near  as  may  be :  they  are  rather 
alike/ 

*  I  will  know  the  name — I  will  have  particulars.' 

'  They  positively  art  rather  alike ;  their  very  faces  are 
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not  dissimilar — a  pair  of  human  faloons — and  dry,  direct, 
decided  both.  But  my  hero  is  the  mightier  of  the  two :  his 
mind  has  the  clearness  of  the  deep  sea,  the  patience  of  it<^ 
rocks,  the  force  of  its  billows.' 

'  Eant  and  fustian ! ' 

'  I  daresay  he  can  be  harsh  as  a  saw-edge,  and  gruff  as  a 
hungry  raven.' 

'Miss  Keeldar,  does  the  person  reside  in  Briarfield? 
answer  me  that.* 

*  Uncle — I  am  going  to  teU  you — his  name  is  trembling 
on  my  tongue.* 

*  Speak,  girl  I ' 

'  That  was  well  said,  tmole.  ''  Speak  girl !  "  it  is  quite 
tragic.  England  has  howled  savagely  against  this  man,  uncle ; 
and  she  will  one  day  roar  exultingly  over  him.  He  has  been 
imscared  by  the  howl,  and  he  will  he  unelated  by  the  shout' 

*  I  said  she  was  mad — she  is.' 

'This  country  will  change  and  change  again  in  her 
demeanour  to  him  :  he  will  never  change  in  his  duty  to  her. 
Come,  cease  to  chafe,  uncle,  I'll  teU  you  his  name.' 

*  You  shall  tell  me,  or ' 

*  Listen  I     Arthur  Wellesley,  Lord  Wellington.' 

Mr.  Sympson  rose  up  furious :  he  bounced  out  of  the 
room,  but  immediately  bounced  back  again,  shut  the  door, 
and  resumed  his  seat.  : 

'  Ma'am,   you  shall  tell  me   this :  will  your  principle^  ^ 
permit  you  to  marry  a  man  without  money — a  man  below 
you?'  ♦ 

*  Never  a  man  below  me.' 

(In  a  high  voice.)  *  Will  you,  Miss  Keeldar,  majry  a 
poor  man? ' 

*  What  right  have  you,  Mr.  Sympson,  to  ask  me  ? ' 

*  I  insist  upon  knowing.' 

'  You  don't  go  the  way  to  know.' 

'  My  family  respectabihty  shall  not  be  compromised.' 

*  A  good  resolution  :  keep  it.' 

'  Madam^  it  is  you  who  shaU  keep  it.' 
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'  Impoesible,  sir,  since  I  form  no  part  of  your  family.' 

*  Do  you  disown  us  ? ' 

'  I  disdain  your  dictatorship.' 

*  Whom  will  you  marry,  Miss  Keeldar  ?  ' 

'Not  Mr.  Sam  Wynne,  because  I  scorn  him:  not  Sir 
Philip  Nunnely,  because  I  only  esteem  him,' 

*  Whom  have  you  in  your  eye  ?  * 
'  Four  rejected  candidates.' 

'  Such  obstinacy  could  not  be,  imless  you  were  imder 
improper  influence.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  There  are  certain  phrases  potent 
to  make  my  blood  boil — improper  influence!  What  old 
woman's  cackle  is  that  ?  ' 

*  Are  you  a  young  lady  ?  ' 

'  I  am  a  thousand  times  better.  I  am  an  honest  woman, 
and  as  such  I  will  be  treated.' 

*  Do  you  know  *  (leaning  mysteriously  forward,  and 
speaking  with  ghastly  solemnity),  *  do  you  know  the  whole 
neighbourhood  teems  with  nmiours  respecting  you  and  a 
bankrupt  tenant  of  yours — the  foreigner  Moore  ?  ' 

'  Does  it  ? ' 

*  It  does.    Your  name  is  in  every  mouth.' 

'  It  honours  the  lips  it  crosses,  and  I  wish  to  the  gods  it 
may  purify  them.' 

*  Is  it  that  person  who  has  power  to  influence  you  ? ' 
'  Beyond  any  whose  cause  you  have  advocated.* 

*  Is  it  he  you  will  marry  ? ' 

'  He  is  handsome  and  manly,  and  commanding.' 
'  You  declare  it  to  my  face  I     The  Flemish  knave  !     The 
low  trader ! ' 

*  He  is  talented,  and  venturous,  and  resolute.  Prince  is 
on  his  brow,  and  ruler  in  his  bearing.' 

'  She  glories  in  it !  She  conceals  nothing !  No  shame, 
no  fear  I ' 

'  When  we  speak  the  name  of  Moore,  shame  should  be 
forgotten  and  fear  discarded :  the  Moores  know  only  honour 
and  courage.' 
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'  I  say  she  is  mad.' 

'  You  have  taunted  me  till  my  blood  is  up.  You  have 
worried  me  till  I  turn  again.' 

'  That  Moore  is  the  brother  of  my  son's  tutor.  Would 
you  let  the  Usher  call  you  Sister? ' 

Bright  and  broad  shone  Shirley's  eye,  as  she  fixed  it  on 
her  questioner  now. 

*  No :  no.  Not  for  a  province  of  possession — ^not  for  a 
century  of  life.' 

*  You  cannot  separate  the  husband  from  his  family.' 
'What  then?' 

*  Mr.  Louis  Moore's  sister  you  will  be.' 

'  Mr.  Sympson I  am  sick  at  heart  with  all  this 

weak  trash :  I  will  bear  no  more.  Your  thoughtB  are  not 
my  thoughts,  your  aims  are  not  my  aims,  your  gods  are  nol 
my  gods.  We  do  not  view  things  in  the  same  light ;  we  do 
not  measure  them  by  the  same  standard ;  we  hardly  speak 
in  the  same  tongue.    Let  us  part. 

'  It  is  not/  she  resumed,  much  excited — '  It  is  not  that  I 
hate  you  ;  you  are  a  good  sort  of  man :  perhaps  you  mean 
well  in  your  way ;  but  we  cannot  suit :  we  are  ever  at 
variance.  You  annoy  me  with  small  meddling,  with  petty 
tyranny;  you  exasperate  my  temper,  and  make  and  keep 
me  passionate.  As  to  your  small  maxims,  your  narrow 
rules,  your  little  prejudices,  aversions,  dogmas,  bundle  them 
off :  Mr.  Sympson— go,  offer  them  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity 
you  worship ;  I'll  none  of  them  :  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
lot.  I  walk  by  another  creed,  light,  faith,  and  hope  than 
you.' 

'  Another  creed  !     I  believe  she  is  an  infidel.' 

'  An  infidel  to  your  rehgion ;  an  atheist  to  your  god.' 

*  Aftr-atheut  11  r 

*  Your  god,  sir,  is  the  World.  In  my  eyes,  3^ou  too,  if 
not  an  infidel,  are  an  idolater.  I  conceive  that  you  ignorantly 
worship :  in  all  things  you  appear  to  me  too  superstitious. 
Sir,  your  god,  your  great  Bel,  your  fish-tailed  Dagon,  rises 
before  me  as  a  demon.    You,  and  such  as  you,  have  raised 
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him  to  a  throne,  put  on  him  a  crown,  given  him  a  soeptre. 
Behold  how  hideously  he  governs  I  See  him  busied  at  the 
work  he  likes  best — making  marriages.  He  binds  the  young 
to  the  old,  the  strong  to  the  imbecile.  He  stretches  out  the 
arm  of  Mezentius  and  fetters  the  dead  to  the  living.  In  his 
realm  there  is  hatred — secret  hatred :  there  is  disgust — 
unspoken  disgust :  there  is  treachery — family  treachery : 
there  is  vice — deep,  deadly,  domestic  vice.  In  his  dominions, 
children  grow  unloving  between  parents  who  have  never 
loved :  infants  are  nursed  on  deception  from  their  very  birth ; 
they  are  reared  in  an  atmosphere  corrupt  with  lies.  Your 
god  rules  at  the  bridal  of  kings — look  at  your  royal 
dynasties !  Your  deity  is  the  deity  of  foreign  aristocracies — 
analyse  the  blue  blood  of  Spain  I  Your  god  is  the  Hymen 
of  France — what  is  French  domestic  life  ?  All  that  surroimds 
him  hastens  to  decay:  all  dechnes  and  degenerates  under 
his  sceptre.     Your  god  is  a  masked  Death.' 

*  This  language  is  terrible !  My  daughters  and  you  must 
associate  no  longer,  Miss  Keeldar :  there  is  danger  in 
such  companionship.  Had  I  known  you  a  little  earlier 
— but,  extraordinary  as  I  thought  you,  I  could  not  have 
believed ' 

*  Now,  sir,  do  you  begin  to  be  aware  that  it  is  useless  to 
scheme  for  me  ?  That,  in  doing  so,  you  but  sow  the  wind 
to  reap  the  whirlwind  ?  I  sweep  your  cobweb-projects  from 
my  path,  that  I  may  pass  on  unsiillied.  I  am  anchored  on 
a  resolve  you  cannot  shake.  My  heart — my  conscience 
shall  dispose  of  my  hand — they  only.  Know  this  at 
last.' 

Mr.  Sympson  was  becoming  a  httle  bewildered. 

*  Never  heard  such  language !  *  he  muttered  again  and 
again.  '  Never  was  so  addressed  in  my  life — never  was  so 
used.' 

'  You  are  quite  confused,  sir.  You  had  better  withdraw, 
or  I  will.' 

He  rose  hastily. 

'  We  must  leave  this  place :  they  must  pack  up  at  once.' 
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'  Do  not  hurry  my  aunt  sod  gousIqs  ;  gi^e  Hucq 
time.' 

*  No  mora  inteFoourse  :  bWb  not  proper/ 

He  mad©  his  way  to  the  door ;  he  came  bade  (or  hk 
h&ndkerobief ;  be  dropped  his  Bnu^-box :  leaving  the  com- 
lenlE  soattered  on  the  oarpet,  he  stuinbled  out :  Tartar  hj 
outside  across  the  mat — Mr.  Bympson  almost  fell  orer  him: 
in  the  climax  of  his  exasperation  he  hurled  an  oalh  al  tba 
dog,  and  a  coarse  epithet  at  his  mistrass. 

'Poor  Mn  SympBont     Ho  is  both  feeble  and 
Bald  Shirley  to  hersell    '  My  head  aohea,  and  I  aa 
she  added  ;  and  leaning  her  head  upon  a  ouahioo*  abe 
subsided   from  excitement  to  repose.     One,   eotiiiiiig 
room  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aftan^ardi»  found  bar 
When  Shirley  had  been  agitated,  she  gencrmlly  took  lUi 
natural  refreshment :  it  would  come  at  her  oalL 

The  intmder  paused  in  her  unconaoioua  {MWeaifle,  uii 
said — *  Miss  Keeldar/ 

Perhaps  his  votoe  harmonised  with  tome  diMm  IbIo 
which  she  was  passing-^it  did  not  starUa,  it  hardly  roovd 
her :  without  opening  her  eyes,  she  bat  turned  her  hand  » 
little,  80  that  her  cheek  and  profile,  l>eforB  hiddeo  by  hif 
arm»  became  visible :  she  looked  rosy,  happy,  balf^milxD^ 
but  her  eyelashes  were  wet :  she  had  wept  in  slumber ;  or 
perhaps,  before  dropping  asleep,  a  few  natural  lean  liid 
fallen  after  she  had  heard  ^at  epthat:  do  iitt&— oo 
woman  is  always  strong,  always  able  to  bear  up  ^grftifl  tb 
unjuit  opinion— the  vilifying  word  :  oaiumnyp  even  Creai  ds 
mouth  of  a  fool,  will  someUmes  cut  into  unguarded  leoUiiCi, 
Shirley  looked  like  a  child  that  had  b^n  naa|^bty  wpi 
punished,  but  was  now  forgiven  and  at  rtest. 

'  Miss  Keeldar,*  again  said  the  voice ;  this  ilise  it  wob 
her ;  she  looked  up  and  saw  at  her  side  Louis  Moor»^iM< 
close  at  her  side,  but  sUi^nding,  witli  arrested  Bleiv  two  or 
throe  yards  from  her, 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Moore !  *  she  said ;  *  I  was  afraid  it 
unde  agaiu :  he  and  I  have  quarreUed/ 
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'  Mr.  Sympson  should  let  you  alone/  was  the  reply :  '  can 
he  not  see  that  you  are  as  yet  far  from  strong? ' 

'  I  assure  you  he  did  not  find  me  weak :  I  did  not  cry 
when  he  was  here.' 

'  He  is  about  to  evacuate  Pieldhead — so  he  says.  He  is 
now  giving  orders  to  his  family :  he  has  been  in  the  school- 
room issuing  commands  in  a  manner  which,  I  suppose,  was 
a  continuation  of  that  with  which  he  has  harassed  you.' 

'  Are  >ou  and  Henry  to  go  ? ' 

'I  believe,  as  far  as  Henry  is  concerned,  that  was  the 
tenor  of  his  scarcely-intelligible  directions;  but  he  may 
change  all  to-morrow:  he  is  just  in  that  mood  when  you 
cannot  depend  on  his  consistency  for  two  consecutive  hours : 
I  doubt  whether  he  will  leave  you  for  weeks  yet.  To  myself 
he  addressed  some  words  which  will  require  a  little  attention 
and  comment  by-and-by,  when  I  have  time  to  bestow  on 
them.  At  the  moment  he  came  in,  I  was  busied  with  a  note 
I  had  got  from  Mr,  Yorke— so  fully  busied  that  I  cut  short 
the  interview  with  him  somewhat  abruptly:  I  left  him 
raving :  here  is  the  note — I  wish  you  to  see  it — it  refers  to 
my  brother  Robert.'    And  he  looked  at  Shirley. 

'  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  news  of  him :  is  he  coming 
home?' 

*  He  is  come :  he  is  in  Yorkshire :  Mr.  Yorke  went 
yesterday  to  Stilbro'  to  meet  him.' 

*  Mr.  Moore — something  is  wrong ?  * 

'Did  my  voice  tremble?  He  is  now  at  Briarmains — 
and  I  am  going  to  see  him.' 

*  What  has  occurred? ' 

'If  you  turn  so  pale  I  shall  be  sorry  I  havd  spoken. 
It  might  have  been  worse:  Robert  is  not  dead,  but  much 
hurt.' 

'  Oh  1  sir ;  it  is  you  who  are  pale.    Sit  down  near  me.' 

'  Bead  the  note— let  me  open  it.' 

Miss  Eeeldar  read  the  note  :  it  briefly  signified  that  last 
night  Bobert  Moore  had  been  shot  at  from  behind  the  wall 
of  Milldean  plantation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Brow ;  that  he  was 
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wounded  severely,  but  it  was  hoped  not  fatally:  of  the 
assassin,  or  assassins,  nothing  was  known — they  had  escaped. 
'  No  doubt/  Mr.  Yorke  observed, '  it  was  done  in  revenge : 
it  was  a  pity  ill-will  had  ever  been  raised ;  but  that  oonkl 
not  be  helped  now.' 

'  He  is  my  only  brother/  said  Louis,  as  Shirley  returned 
the  note.  '  I  cannot  hear  unmoved  that  ruffians  have  lain 
in  wait  for  him,  and  shot  him  down  like  some  wild  beast 
from  behind  a  wall.' 

'  Be  comforted :  be  hopeful.  He  will  get  better— I  know 
he  will.* 

Shirley,  solicitous  to  soothe,  held  her  hand  over  Mr. 
Moore's,  as  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  chair :  she  just  touched 
it  lightly,  scarce  palpably. 

*  Well,  give  me  your  hand,'  he  said ;  '  it  will  be  for  the 
first  time :  it  is  in  a  moment  of  calamity — give  it  me.' 

Awaiting  neither  consent  nor  refusal,  he  took  what  be 
asked. 

'  I  am  going  to  Briarmains  now,'  he  went  on.  *  I  want 
you  to  step  over  to  the  Bectory,  and  tell  Caroline  HeUtone 
what  has  happened:  will  you  do  this?  she  will  hear  it 
best  from  you.' 

'Immediately,'  said  Shirley,  with  docile  promptitude. 
'  Ought  I  to  say  that  there  is  no  danger  ?  ' 

'  Say  so.' 

'  You  will  come  back  soon,  and  let  me  know  more  ? ' 

'  I  will  either  come  or  write.' 

'Trust  me  for  watching  over  GaroUne.  I  will  com- 
municate with  your  sister,  too  ;  but,  doubtless,  she  is  already 
with  Robert  ? ' 

'  Doubtless ;  or  will  be  soon.    Good  morning,  now.' 

'  You  will  bear  up,  come  what  may  ? ' 

'  We  shall  see  that.' 

Shirley's  fingers  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
Tutor's :  Louis  was  obUged  to  relinquish  that  hand  folded, 
clasped,  hidden  in  his  own. 

*  I  thought  I  should  have  had  to  support  her/  he  said,  as 
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he  walked  towards  Biiannains, '  and  it  is  she  who  has  made 
me  strong.  That  look  of  pity — that  gentle  touch  1  No 
down  was  ever  softer — no  elixir  more  potent  1  It  lay  Hke 
a  snowflake :  it  thrilled  like  lightning.  A  thousand  times 
I  have  longed  to  possess  that  hand — to  have  it  in  mine.  I 
have  possessed  it — for  five  minutes  I  held  it.  Her  fingers 
and  mine  can  never  be  strangers  more — having  met  onoe, 
they  must  meet  again.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIl 

THE   SCHOOLBOY  AND   THE   WOOD-NYMPH 

Bbiabmainb  being  nearer  than  the  Hollow,  Mr.  Yorke  had 
conveyed  his  young  comrade  there.  He  had  seen  him  laid 
in  the  best  bed  of  the  house,  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  his  own  sons.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  welling  from 
the  treacherously-inflicted  wound,  made  him  indeed  the  sod 
of  the  Yorkshire  gentleman's  heart.  The  spectacle  of  the 
sudden  event ;  of  the  tall,  straight  shape  prostrated  in  its 
pride  across  the  road :  of  the  fine  southern  head  laid  low  in 
the  dust ;  of  that  youth  in  prime  flung  at  once  before  him 
pallid,  lifeless,  helpless — this  was  the  very  combinatioD  of 
circumstances  to  win  for  the  victim  Mr.  Yorke 's  liveliei>i 
interest. 

No  other  hand  was  there  to  raise — to  aid ;  no  other 
voice  to  question  kindly ;  no  other  brain  to  concert  measures : 
he  had  to  do  it  all  himself.  This  utter  dependence  of  the 
speechless,  bleeding  youth  (as  a  youth  he  regarded  him)  on 
his  benevolence,  secured  that  benevolence  most  effectoallj. 
Well  did  Mr.  Yorke  like  to  have  power,  and  to  use  it :  he 
had  now  between  his  hands  power  over  a  fellow-creatore's 
Ufe :  it  suited  him. 

No  less  perfectly  did  it  suit  his  saturnine  better-half: 
the  incident  was  quite  in  her  way,  and  to  her  taste.  Some 
women  would  have  been  terror-struck  to  see  a  gory  man 
brought  in  over  their  threshold,  and  laid  down  in  their  hall 
in  the  *  howe  of  the  night.'  There,  you  would  suppoee,  was 
subject-matter  for  hysterics.  No :  Mrs.  Yorke  went  into 
hysterics  when  Jessie  would  not  leave  the  garden  to  conoe  to 
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her  knitting,  or  when  Martin  proposed  starting  for  Australia, 
with  a  view  to  realize  freedom,  and  escape  the  tyranny  of 
Matthew;  but  an  attempted  murder  near  her  door — a  half- 
miirdered  man  in  her  best  bed — set  her  straight,  cheered  her 
spirits,  gave  her  cap  the  dash  of  a  turban. 

Mrs.  Yorke  was  just  the  woman  who,  while  rendering 
miserable  the  drudging  life  of  a  simple  maid-servant,  would 
nurse  like  a  heroine  an  hospital  full  of  plague  patients. 
She  almost  loved  Moore:  her  tough  heart  almost  yearned 
towards  him,  when  she  found  him  committed  to  her  charge — 
left  in  her  arms,  as  dependent  on  her  as  her  youngest-bom 
in  the  cradle.  Had  she  seen  a  domestic,  or  one  of  her 
daughters,  give  him  a  draught  of  water,  or  smooth  his 
pillow,  she  would  have  boxed  the  intruder's  ears.  She 
chased  Jessie  and  Bose  from  the  upper  realm  of  the 
house  :  she  forbade  the  housemaids  to  set  their  foot  in  it. 

Now,  if  the  accident  had  happened  at  the  Bectory  gates, 
and  old  Helstone  had  taken  in  the  martyr,  neither  Yorke 
nor  his  wife  would  have  pitied  him :  they  would  have  ad- 
judged him  right  served  for  his  tyranny  and  meddling : 
as  it  was,  he  became,  for  the  present,  the  apple  of  their 
eye. 

Strange  1  Louis  Moore  was  permitted  to  come, — to  sit 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  lean  over  the  pillow, — to 
hold  his  brother's  hand,  and  press  his  pale  forehead  with  his 
fraternal  lips :  and  Mrs.  Yorke  bore  it  well.  She  sufifered 
him  to  stay  half  the  day  there ;  she  once  suffered  him  to  sit 
up  all  night  in  the  chamber ;  she  rose  herself  at  five  o'clock 
of  a  wet  November  morning,  and  with  her  own  hands  lit  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  made  the  brothers  a  breakfast,  and  served 
it  to  them  herself.  Majestically  arrayed  in  a  boundless 
flannel  wrapper,  a  shawl,  and  her  nightcap,  she  sat  and 
watched  them  eat,  as  complacently  as  a  hen  beholds  her 
chickens  feed.  Yet  she  gave  the  cook  warning  that  day  for 
venturing  to  make  and  carry  up  to  Mr.  Moore  a  basin  of 
Bago-gruel ;  and  the  housemaid  lost  her  favour  because,  when 
Mr.  Louis  was  departing,  she  brought  him  his  surtout  aired 
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from  the  kitclieu,  and,  like  a  *  forward  pieoe/  as  die 
helped  him  oo  with  it,  and  accapted.  in  return,  m  molh,  •■ 
*  thank  you,  my  girip*  and  a  Bhilling,  Two  ladles  oalldd  one 
day,  pale  and  anxious,  and  begged  eamestlyp  humhly,  k>  W 
allowed  to  see  Mr.  Moore  one  instant :  Mi's*  Yorke  Impdeiidi^ 
her  heart,  and  sent  them  paoking, — not  without  opprobrii3 

But  how  was  it  when  HorteDse  Moore  oajne? — No4 
bad  as  might  have  been  eKpected :  the  whole  family  ol 
Moores  really  seemed  to  suit  Mrs.  Yorke  so  as  no  otiiflr 
fam%  had  ever  suited  her.  Hortenae  and  she  posaesnd 
an  exhaustless  mutual  theme  of  oonversatioD  in  ibe  oofn^l 
propensities  of  servants.  Their  views  ol  this  okas  wen 
sludlar :  they  watched  tbam  with  the  same  sospioioD,  tad 
judged  them  with  the  same  severity.  Hortease,  too,  lasm 
the  very  first,  showed  no  manner  of  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Yorks*i 
attentions  to  Bobert:  she  let  her  keep  the  post  of  nime 
with  little  interference;  and,  for  herself,  found  ooiaoiflw 
oocupation  in  tidgetiug  about  the  house,  holding  ibe  Ulelian 
undeif  surveillance^  reporting  what  passed  Iher^s^  m£id«  id 
short,  making  herself  generally  osefuL  VisitorSv  tbey  boA 
of  them  agieed  in  excluding  sedulously  from  the  aick-rooa. 
They  held  the  young  millowuer  captive,  and  hardly  lei  tbs 
air  breathe  or  the  sun  shine  on  him. 

Mr«  MacTurk,  the  surgeon  to  whom  Mooro's  mm  hid 
been  oommitted,  pronounced  his  wound  of  a  d&ngeiocw*  but 
he  trusted,  not  of  a  hopeless  character.  At  first  he  wished 
to  place  with  him  a  nurse  of  his  own  seledioii ;  bol  this 
neither  Mrs.  Yorke  nor  Hortensa  would  bear  of :  ibey  piK 
miaed  faithful  obsen^anoe  of  directions.  He  was  fefli  Ibeci* 
fore,  for  the  present,  in  their  hands. 

DouhtlesBp  they  executed  the  trust  to  the  beel  ol  their 
ability ;  but  something  got  wrong  :  the  handagaft  mtxn  £^ 
placed,  or  tampered  with  ;  great  loss  of  Uood  foUonsd, 
MacTurk,  being  summoned,  came  with  sleed  ^oain.  He 
was  one  of  those  surgeons  whom  it  Is  dftngeftras  to  no : 
abrupt  in  his  best  moods  ;  in  his  worst,  savage.  On  ioeuig 
Moore  8  state,  he  relieved  his  feelings  by  a  httlfi  llowQ^ 
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langaage,  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  strew  the  present 
page.  A  bouquet  or  two  of  the  choicest  blossoms  fell  on  the 
unperturbed  head  of  one  Mr.  Graves,  a  stony  young  assistant, 
he  usually  carried  about  with  him  ;  with  a  second  nosegay 
he  gifted  another  young  gentleman  in  his  train — an  interesting 
fac-simile  of  himself,  being,  indeed,  his  own  son ;  but  the 
full  corbeille  of  blushing  bloom  fell  to  the  lot  of  meddling 
womankind,  en  masse. 

For  the  best  part  of  one  winter  night,  himself  and 
satellites  were  busied  about  Moore.  There,  at  his  bedside, 
shut  up  alone  with  him  in  his  chamber,  they  wrought  and 
wrangled  over  his  exhausted  frame.  They  three  were  on 
one  side  of  the  bed,  and  Death  on  the  other.  The  conflict 
was  sharp :  it  lasted  till  day  broke,  when  the  balance  between 
the  belligerents  seemed  so  equal  that  both  parties  might  have 
claimed  the  victory. 

At  dawn,  Graves  and  young  MacTurk  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  patient,  while  the  senior  went  himself  in  search  of 
additional  strength,  and  secured  it  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Horsfall,  the  best  nurse  on  his  staff.  To  this  woman  he 
gave  Moore  in  charge,  with  the  sternest  injunctions  respect- 
ing the  responsibility  laid  on  her  shoulders.  She  took  this 
responsibility  stolidly,  as  she  did  also  the  easy-chair  at  the 
bed-head.    That  moment  she  began  her  reign. 

Mrs,  Horsfall  had  one  virtue, — orders  received  from 
MaoTurk  she  obeyed  to  the  letter :  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  less  binding  in  her  eyes  than  her  surgeon's  dictum.  In 
otl^er  respects,  she  was  no  woman,  but  a  dragon.  Hortense 
Moore  fell  effiEkced  before  her;  Mrs.  Yorke  withdrew — 
crushed ;  yet  both  these  women  were  personages  of  some 
dignity  in  their  own  estimation,  and  of  some  bulk  in  the 
estimation  of  others.  Perfectly  cowed  by  the  breadth,  the 
height,  the  bone,  and  the  brawn  of  Mrs.  Horsfall,  they 
retreated  to  the  back-parlour.  She,  for  her  part,  sat  up- 
stairs when  she  liked,  and  down-stairs  when  she  preferred 
it :  she  took  her  dram  three  times  a-day,  and  her  pipe  of 
iobaoco  four  times. 
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As  to  Moore,  oo  one  now  veotured  to  ioqmra  ftbonl  1 
Mrs.  Horsf&U  had  him  at  drj^-nurge  :  it  was  she  who 
do  for  him  ;  aud  the  general  coDJeeture  now  ran  that  she 
did  for  him  accordingly. 

Morning  and  evening  MacTurk  came  to  see  him :  hit 
casej  thus  complicated  by  a  new  migchanoe,  was  beoome  <»De 
of  interest  in  tlie  surgeon's  eyes  :  he  regarded  him  at  a 
damaged  pieoe  of  clock-work,  which  it  would  be  ctedit- 
able  to  hia  skill  to  set  a-going  again,  GraTes  and  jxraog 
MacTork — Moore's  sole  other  vidtora— -contemplated  him 
in  the  light  id  which  they  were  wont  to  contemplate  tlM 
Dccnpant  lor  the  time  being  of  the  diosecling-room  at  StOlsiio* 
Infirmary. 

Eobart  Moora  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it:  in  paiii;  m 
danger;  too  weak  to  move  ;  almost  too  weak  to  speak ;  a  aort 
of  giantess  his  keeper ;  the  three  snrgeoBB  his  soie  BOdety. 
Thus  he  lay  through  the  diminishmg  days  and 
ing  nights  of  the  whole  drear  month  of  November, 

In  the  commenoemenl  of  his  captivity;  Moore  umitdtHj 
to  resist  Mrs.  Horsfal! :  he  hated  the  sight  of  her  roogb  bolkt 
and  dreaded  the  contact  of  her  hard  hands  :  but  she  teuffcl 
him  docility  in  a  trice*  She  made  no  account  wfaalerarof 
his  six  feet— his  manly  thews  and  sinews :  she  tumed  him 
in  his  bed  as  another  woman  would  have  turned  m  babe  is 
its  cradle.  When  he  was  good,  she  addressed  him  aa^ny 
dear'  and  'honey; '  and  when  be  was  bad,  sbe  somsliBis 
shook  him.  Did  he  attempt  to  speak  when  MacTork  waa 
therei  she  lifted  her  hand  and  bade  him  *  bush  I  *  likea  nuTM 
checking  a  forward  child.  If  she  had  not  smoked— if  ihe 
had  not  taken  gin,  it  would  have  been  better,  he  llioogfat; 
but  she  did  both.  Once — in  her  abeence— he  intiamted 
HacTurk,  that '  that  woman  was  a  dram*driiiker.' 

'  Pooh !  my  dear  sir ;  they  are  all  so/  was  the  KBf^y 
got  for  his  pains.    *  But  HorafaU  has  thia  virtae/ 
the  surgeon,—'  drunk  or  sober,  she  always  rememb^i  to 
obey  me,' 
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At  length  the  latter  autumn  passed ;  its  fogs,  its  rains 
withdrew  from  England  their  mourning  and  their  tears; 
its  winds  swept  on  to  sigh  over  lands  far  away.  Behind 
November  came  deep  winter;  oleamess,  stillness,  frost 
accompanying. 

A  calm  day  had  settled  into  a  crystalline  evening :  the 
world  wore  a  North  Pole  colouring :  all  its  lights  and  tints 
looked  like  the  '  reflets '  *  of  white,  or  violet,  or  pale  green 
gems.  The  hills  wore  a  lilac  blue ;  the  setting  sun  had 
purple  in  its  red ;  the  sky  was  ice,  all  silvered  azure ;  when 
the  stars  rose,  they  were  of  white  crystal — not  gold ;  gray,  or 
cerulean,  or  faint  emerald  hues — cool,  pure,  and  transparent 
— tinged  the  mass  of  the  landscape. 

What  is  this  by  itself  in  a  wood  no  longer  green,  no 
longer  even  russet ;  a  wood,  neutral  tint — this  dark  blue 
moving  object?  Why,  it  is  a  schoolboy — a  Briarfield 
grammar-schoolboy — who  has  left  his  companions,  now 
trudging  home  by  the  high-road,  and  is  seeking  a  certain 
tree,  with  a  certain  mossy  mound  at  its  root— convenient  as 
a  seat.  Why  is  he  lingering  here  ? — the  air  is  cold,  and  the 
time  wears  late.  He  sits  down  :  what  is  he  thinking  about  ? 
Does  he  ieel  the  chaste  charm  Nature  wears  to-night?  A 
pearl-white  moon  smiles  through  the  green  trees :  does  he 
care  for  her  smile  ? 

Impossible  to  say  ;  for  he  is  silent,  and  his  countenance 
clbes  not  speak  :  as  yet,  it  is  no  mirror  to  reflect  sensation, 
but  rather  a  mask  to  conceal  it.  This  boy  is  a  stripling  of 
fifteen — slight,  and  tall  of  his  years ;  in  his  face  there  is  as 
little  of  amenity  as  of  servility :  his  eye  seems  prepared  to 
note  any  incipient  attempt  to  control  or  overreach  him,  and 
the  rest  of  his  features  indicate  faculties  alert  for  resistance. 
Wise  ushers  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  that  lad. 
To  break  him  in  by  severity  would  be  a  useless  attempt ;  to 
win  him  by  flattery  would  be  an  effort  worse  than  useless. 

*  Find  me  an  English  word  as  good,  reader,  and  I  will  gladly 
dispense  with  the  French  word.    '  Reflections '  won't  do. 
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He  IS  best  let  alooe.    Time  will  educate*  and  espefk 
train  him. 

Professedly,  Martin  Torke  (it  is  a  young  Toric6»  of 
coiirse)  tramples  on  the  name  of  poeia^ :  talk  senliitietil  I0 
him,  and  you  would  be  answered  by  Baroaam*  HaPd  he  i«^ 
wandering  alone,  waiting  duteously  on  Naturej  while  ^he 
unfolds  a  page  of  stern,  of  silent,  and  of  eolamn  poeWj\ 
beneath  bis  attentlYe  ga^. 

Being  seated,  he  takes  from  his  ssiobal  a  book— aot 
the  Latin  grammar,  but  a  oonliaband  Folume  of  Fury 
tales ;  there  will  be  light  enough  yet  for  an  hour  to  »rro 
his  keen  young  vision:  besides,  the  moon  wuits  on  him 
— her  beam^  dim  and  vague  as  yet,  fills  the  glade  where 
he  sits. 

He  reads:  he  is  led  into  a  solitary  mounUin  region; 
all  round  him  is  mde  and  deeo1atd«  shapeless,  and  almoei 
colourless.  He  hears  bells  tinkle  on  the  wind  ;  fortb*riding 
from  the  formless  folds  of  the  mist,  dawns  on  him  the 
brightest  vision—a  greea*rabed  lady,  on  a  snow-wbtte 
palfrey ;  he  sees  her  dress,  her  gems,  and  her  wieed ;  die 
arrests  him  with  some  mysterious  question :  be  is  BpeU* 
bound,  and  must  follow  her  into  Fairyland. 

A  second  legend  bears  him  to  the  aea^shofe;  tbflCi 
tumbles  in  a  strong  tide,  boiling  at  the  base  of  ilissy  eEfii: 
It  rains  and  blows.  A  reef  of  rocks,  black  &nd  roofh, 
stretches  far  into  the  sea  ;  ail  along,  and  among«  mod  »hm 
these  crags,  dash  and  flash,  sweep  and  laap^  sweUa^  wrtstfiii 
drifts  of  snowj*  spray.  Some  lone  wanderer  is  out  on 
rocks,  treading,  with  cautious  step,  tlie  wet,  wild 
glancing  down  into  hollows  where  the  brine  liee 
deep  and  emerald-clear,  and  seeing  there  wilder  an4i 
and  huger  vegeisation,  than  is  found  on  land,  with 
of  shells—some  green,  some  purple,  some  pdaily— okuterad 
in  the  curls  of  the  snaky  plants.  He  hears  a  ery.  Lookiflg 
np,  and  forward^  he  sees,  at  the  bleak  point  of  the  ml*  a 
tall,  pale  thing— shaped  like  man,  but  made  c^  i^Kaj — 
tansparent,  tremulous,  awful :  it  stands  not  alone  ;  dKyiie 
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all  human  figures  that  wanton  in  the  rocks — a  crowd  of 
foam-women— a  band  of  white,  evanescent  Nereides. 

Hush ! — shut  the  book:  hide  it  in  the  satchel : — Martin 
hears  a  tread.  He  listens :  No — Yes :  Once  more,  the  dead 
leaves,  lightly  crushed,  rustle  on  the  wood-path.  Martin 
watches  :  the  trees  part,  and  a  woman  issues  forth. 

She  is  a  lady  dressed  in  dark  silk,  a  veil  covering  her 
face.  Martin  never  met  a  lady  in  this  wood  before — nor  any 
female,  save,  now  and  then,  a  village-girl  come  to  gather 
nuts.  To-night,  the  apparition  does  not  displease  him.  He 
observes,  as  she  approaches,  that  she  is  neither  old  nor 
plain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  youthful ;  and,  but  that  he 
now  recognizes  her  for  one  whom  he  has  often  wilfully 
pronounced  ugly,  he  would  deem  that  he  discovered  traits  of 
beauty  behind  the  thin  gauze  of  that  veil. 

She  passes  him,  and  says  nothing.  He  knew  she  would : 
all  women  are  proud  monkeys — and  he  knows  no  more 
conceited  doll  than  that  Caroline  Helstone.  The  thought  is 
hardly  hatched  in  his  mind,  when  the  lady  retraces  those 
two  steps  she  had  got  beyond  him,  and,  raising  her  veil, 
reposes  her  glance  on  his  face,  while  she  softly  asks,  '  Are 
you  one  of  Mr.  Yorke's  sons  ? ' 

No  human  evidence  would  ever  have  been  able  to  per- 
suade Martin  Yorke  that  he  blushed  when  thus  addressed ; 
yet  blush  he  did,  to  the  ears. 

'I  am,'  he  said,  bluntly;  and  encouraged  himself  to 
wonder,  superciliously,  what  would  come  next. 

'  You  are  Martin,  I  think  ? '  was  the  observation  that 
followed. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  felicitous :  it  was  a  simple 
sentence — ^very  artlessly,  a  little  timidly  pronounced  ;  but  it 
chimed  in  harmony  to  the  youth's  nature :  it  stilled  him  like 
a  note  of  music. 

Martin  had  a  keen  sense  of  his  personality:  he  felt  it 
right  and  sensible  that  the  girl  should  discriminate  him  from 
his  brothers.  Like  his  father,  he  hated  ceremony  :  it  was 
acceptable  to  hear  a  lady  address  him  as  '  Martin,'  and  not 
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Mr.  Martin,  or  Master  Martin,  which  form  would  haTe 
her  his  good  graces  for  ever.  Worse,  if  possible,  than 
ceremony,  was  the  other  extreme  of  slipshod  fajmliarity  :  the 
slight  tone  of  bashfulaess — the  soarcaly  peraeptible  hasitft* 
tion — was  considered  perfectly  in  place. 

*  I  am  Martin,'  he  said> 

'  Are  your  father  and  naother  well?  * — (it  waa  lucky  she 
did  not  say  papa  and  viamma :  that  would  haTe  nndone  aU,] 
— *  and  Rose  and  Jessie  ? ' 

'  I  snppose  so/ 

'  My  cousin  Hortense  is  stUJ  at  Briarmains  7  * 

'Oh,  yes r 

Martin  gave  a  eomio  half-smile  and  demi-groan :  the 
half-smile  was  responded  to  by  the  lady,  who  could  guees  in 
what  sort  of  odour  Hortense  was  likely  to  be  held  by  ^ 
young  Yorkes. 

'  Does  your  mother  like  her  7  * 

'  They  suit  so  well  about  the  servants,  they  ciui't 
liking  each  other  I  ' 

*  It  is  cold  to-night/ 

*  Why  are  you  out  so  late  ?' 

*  I  lost  my  way  in  this  wood/ 
Now,  indeed,  Martin  allowed  himaell  a  reh^slii]^ 

of  scorn, 

'Lost  your  way  in  the  mighty  forest  of  BriArmainsl 
You  deserve  never  more  to  find  it/ 

'  I  never  was  here  before,  and  I  believe  I  ain  irespMriog 
now :  you  might  inform  against  mo  if  you  chofei  MartiOi  aod 
have  me  fined  :  it  is  your  father's  wood/ 

'  I  should  think  I  knew  that ;  hut  since  yon  sm  an 
as  to  lose  your  way,  I  will  guide  you  out/ 

'  You  need  not :  I  have  got  into  the  track  now :  I 
be  right*    Martin  *  (a  Httle  quickly), '  how  is  Mn  Moom  T ' 

Martin  had  heard  certain  rumours :  it  struck  him  ihal  h 
might  be  amusing  to  make  an  experiment* 

'  Going  to  die.  Noting  can  save  him.  AU  hopa  fio&g 
overboard ! ' 
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She  put  her  veil  aside.  She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and 
said,  '  To  die  r 

'  To  die.  All  along  of  the  women,  my  mother  and  the 
rest :  they  did  something  aboul;  his  bandages  that  finished 
everything :  he  would  have  got  better  but  for  them.*  I  am 
sure  they  should  be  arrested,  cribbed,  tried,  and  brought  in 
for  Botany  Bay,  at  the  very  least.' 

The  questioner,  perhaps,  did  not  hear  this  judgment: 
she  stood  motionless.  In  two  minutes,  without  another 
word,  she  moved  forwards  :  no  good-night,  no  further  inquiry. 
This  was  not  amusing,  nor  what  Martin  had  oaloulated  on : 
he  expected  something  dramatic  and  demonstrative :  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  frighten  the  girl,  if  she  would  not 
entertain  him  in  return.    He  called, '  Miss  Helstone  1 ' 

She  did  not  hear  or  turn.  He  hastened  after  and  over- 
took her. 

'  Come.    Are  you  uneasy  about  what  I  said  ? ' 

'You  know  nothing  about  death,  Martin:  you  are  too 
young  for  me  to  talk  to  concerning  such  a  thing.' 

'  Did  you  believe  me  ?  It's  all  flummery !  Moore  eats 
like  three  men :  they  are  always  making  sago  or  tapioca,  or 
something  good  for  him :  I  never  go  into  the  kitchen,  but 
there  is  a  saucepan  on  the  fire,  cooking  him  some  dainty. 
I  think  I  will  play  the  old  soldier,  and  be  fed  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  like  him.' 

^Martin!  Martin!'  here  her  voice  trembled,  and  she 
stopped.  '  It  is  exceedingly  wrong  of  you,  Martin :  you  have 
almost  killed  me.' 

Again  she  stopped :  she  leaned  against  a  tree,  trembling, 
shuddering,  and  as  pale  as  death. 

Martin  contemplated  her  with  inexpressible  curiosity.  In 
one  sense  it  was,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it, '  nuts '  to 
him  to  see  this  :  it  told  him  so  much,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  have  a  great  relish  for  discovering  secrets;  in  another 
sense,  it  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  once  felt  when  he 
had  heard  a  blackbird  lamenting  for  her  nestlings,  which 
Matthew  had  crushed  with  a  stone,  and  that  was  not  a 
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pleasant  tmUug,    Unable  to  End  aoyfchiiig  ^arjr  a| 
to  saf^t  in  order  to  comfort  ber»  he  b^an  to  cast  about 
jnmd  what  be  oould  do :  he  smiled  :  Uie  kd  s  smild  gif 
wondrous  transparency  to  his  physiognomy* 

'  Eureka  ! '  he  cried*  *  I'll  set  all  Btraigbl  by-aod-by. 
You  are  better  now,  Misa  Caofoline  :  w«dk  tonrard/  bs 
urged. 

Not  reflec^g  that  it  would  be  more  dlMoult  tat  Miu 
Hektone  than  for  bimse.lf  to  climb  a  wall  or  peoamOe  a 
hedge,  be  piloted  her  by  a  short  cut  which  led  to  na  gate. 
The  consequence  was  he  had  to  help  her  over  some  tor- 
midable  ohstacieB,  and,  while  he  railed  at  her  for  bcilplcw 
ti6S3,  be  perfectly  Uked  to  feel  himself  of  use* 

'  Martin,  before  we  separate,  assure  me  seriously,  and  on 
your  word  of  honour,  that  Mr.  Moor©  is  better/ 

*  How  YBry  much  yon  think  of  that  Moore  !  * 

*  No — but^many  of  bis  friends  may  a^^k  me,  aod  I  with 
to  be  able  to  give  an  authentic  answer/ 

*  Yon  may  tell  them  be  is  well  enough ^  only  iJle  :  you 
may  tell  them  that  be  takea  muttoo-obopi  for  dinntix,  and 
the  best  of  arrowroot  for  supper,  I  intercepted  a  hukti 
myseU  one  night  on  its  way  up^stairai  and  ate  half  of  il* 

'  And  who  waits  on  htm,  Martin  ?  Who  oitTses  turn  7  * 
'  Nurses  him  ?— the  great  baby  I  Why,  a  woman  as  roood 
and  big  as  our  largest  water-butt — ^a  rough,  hard*far0itred 
old  girL  I  make  no  doubt  she  leads  him  a  rich  life :  nobodj 
else  is  let  near  him :  be  is  chiefly  in  the  dark.  It  ia  my 
belief  she  knocks  him  about  terribly  m  that  chamber^  1 
Usten  at  the  wall  sometimca  when  I  am  in  bed^  and  I  think 
I  hear  her  thumping  bim*  You  should  see  bar  fisi:  dw 
could  hold  half  a  dozen  hands  like  yours  in  her  aD4»  palm. 
After  all.  notwithstanding  the  chops  and  jellka  he  ff^  I 
would  not  be  in  his  shoes.  In  fact,  it  is  my  privabe  o|iliikA 
that  she  eats  most  of  what  goes  upon  the  tray  k>  Mr.  Mooce. 
I  wish  she  may  not  be  starving  him.' 

Profound  silence  and  meditation  on  Caroline  s  parti  aa4 
a  aly  watchfulnesfl  on  Martin's*  " 
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*  You  never  see  him,  I  suppose,  Martin  ? ' 

'I?    No ;  I  don't  care  to  see  him,  for  my  own  part.' 

Silence  again. 

'  Did  not  you  come  to  our  house  once  with  Mrs.  Pryor, 
about  five  weeks  since,  to  ask  after  him  ? '  again  inquired 
Martin. 

'Yes.* 

*  I  daresay  you  wished  to  be  shown  up-stairs  ? ' 

'We  did  wish  it:  we  entreated  it;  but  your  mother 
declined.' 

'  Ay  I  she  declined.  I  heard  it  all :  she  treated  you  as  it 
is  her  pleasure  to  treat  visitors  now  and  then :  she  behaved 
to  you  rudely  and  harshly.' 

'She  was  not  kind;  for,  you  know,  Martin,  we  are 
relations,  and  it  is  natural  we  should  take  an  interest  in  Mr. 
Moore.  But  here  we  must  part :  we  are  at  your  father's 
gate.' 

'Very  well — what  of  that?  I  shall  walk  home  with 
you.' 

*  They  will  miss  you,  and  wonder  where  you  are.* 

'  Let  them I  can  take  care  of  myself,  I  suppose.' 

Martin  knew  that  he  had  already  incurred  the  penalty  of 
a  lecture,  and  dry  bread  for  his  tea.  No  matter,  the  evening 
had  furnished  him  with  an  adventure:  it  was  better  than 
muffins  and  toast. 

He  walked  home  with  Caroline.  On  the  way  he  promised 
to  see  Mr.  Moore,  in  spite  of  the  dragon  who  guarded  his 
chamber,  and  appointed  an  hour  on  the  next  day,  when 
Caroline  was  to  come  to  Briarmains  Wood  and  get  tidings  of 
him  :  he  would  meet  her  at  a  certain  tree.  The  scheme  led 
to  nothing  :  still  he  liked  it. 

Having  reached  home,  the  dry  bread  and  the  lecture  were 
duly  administered  to  him,  and  he  was  dismissed  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour.  He  accepted  his  punishment  with  the  toughest 
stoicism. 

Ere  ascending  to  his  chamber  he  paid  a  secret  visit  to 
the  dining-room,  a  still,  cold,  stately  apartment,  seldom 
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used ;  for  the  Eamily  customa^rily  dined  m  the  baok-]^loa 

He  stood  before  the  niMitelpiece,  and  Uffced 

two  pictures  hung  above — female  heada  :  one 

rene  beauty — happy  and  innocent ;  the  other,  more  loTBly— 

but  forlorn  and  de^perBrte. 

*She  looked  like  tJmtt*  he  said,  gazing  on  the  latter 
sketchy  '  when  she  Bobbed,  turned  white^  and  leaned  ft^kiiui 
the  tree.  I  soppoae/  he  pursued,  when  he  was  in  hiA  room,^ 
and  seated  on  tbe  edge  of  his  pallet-bed — '  I  suppose 
what  they  call,  "  in  love  ;  "  yes,  in  love  with  that  long  i 
in  the  next  chamber.  Whisht !  is  that  Horsfall  di 
him  ?  I  wonder  he  does  not  yell  out.  It  really  flooiidi  m 
if  she  had  fallen  on  him  tooth  and  nail ;  but  t  suppose  whe 
is  making  tbe  bed*  I  saw  ber  at  it  once — she  hit  into  the 
mattresses  as  if  she  was  bonding.  It  is  queer,  Esllmh  (th^f 
call  her  Zillah) — Zillah  Horsfall  is  a  woman,  aiid  CanoGse 
Helstone  is  a  woman  :  they  are  two  indtvidnals  of  the  a&me 
species — not  muoh  alike  though.  Is  she  a  pretty  glri  thai 
Caroline?  I  suspect  she  is— -very  nice  to  look  at — somethuig 
so  clear  in  her  face^so  soft  in  her  eyes.  1  appromcf  her 
looking  at  me;  it  does  me  good.  She  has  long  dy^eltt^fii: 
their  shadow  seems  to  rest  where  she  ga^s,  and  to  tottfl 
peace  and  thought.  If  she  beha?es  well,  and  cotitinuM  lo 
suit  me,  as  she  has  suited  me  to-day,  I  may  do  her  a  good 
turn.  I  rather  reUsh  the  notion  of  circumventing  mjmottor 
and  that  ogress^  old  Horsfall*  Not  that  I  like  hvmommg 
Moore ;  but  whatever  I  do  I'll  be  paid  for,  and  in  ooio  of 
my  own  choosing  :  I  know  what  reward  I  will  cUim— €00 
displeasing  to  Moore,  and  agreeable  to  mysaU/ 

He  turned  into  bed. 
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It  was  neoessary  to  the  arrangement  of  Martin's  plan,  that 
he  should  stay  at  home  that  day.  Aooordingly,  he  f omid  no 
appetite  for  breakfast ;  and,  just  about  school-time,  took  a 
severe  pain  about  his  heart,  which  rendered  it  advisable 
&at,  instead  of  setting  out  to  the  grammar-school  with 
Mark,  he  should  succeed  to  his  father's  arm-chair  by  the 
fireside,  and  also  to  his  morning-paper.  This  point  being 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  Mark  being  gone  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's cla^,  and  Matthew  and  Mr.  Yorke  withdrawn  to  the 
oounting-house,  three  other  exploits,  nay  four,  remained  to 
be  achieved. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  realize  the  breakfast  he  had  not 
yet  tasted,  and  with  which  his  appetite  of  fifteen  could  ill 
afford  to  dispense;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  to  get  his 
mother.  Miss  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Horsfall  successively,  out 
of  the  way  before  four  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

The  first  was,  for  the  present,  the  most  pressing,  since 
the  work  before  him  demanded  an  amount  of  energy  which 
the  present  empty  condition  of  his  youthful  stomach  did 
not  seem  likely  to  supply. 

Martin  knew  the  way  to  the  larder ;  and  knowing  this 
way,  he  took  it.  ihe  servants  were  in  the  btchen,  break- 
fasting solemnly  with  closed  doors;  his  mother  and  Miss 
Moore  were  airing  themselves  on  the  lawn,  and  discussing 
the  closed  doors  aforesaid :  Martin,  safe  in  ibe  larder,  made 
fastidious  selection  from  its  stores.  His  breakfast  had  been 
delayed— he  was  determined  it  should  be  recherohd:  it 
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appeared  to  him  that  a  variety  on  his  osu&l  some whal  ii 

fare  of  bread- and- milk  was  both  dasirabla  aJid  adv 

the  Bavoury  and  the  salutary  he  thoof  ht  might  be  cotobhi^d. 

There  was  store  of  rosy  apples  laid  in  straw  upon  a  sbeU  • 

he  picked  out  three.    There  was  pastry  upon  a  dlah ;  he 

selected  aa  apricot-pufir  and  a  damson  tart.     On  the  plaiiij 

household  bread  his  eye  did  not  dwell ;  but  he 

with  favour  some  currant  tea-cakes,  and  cond^soended  1 

make  choice  of  one.    Thanks  to  his  olasp-knile,  he 

to  appropriate  a  wing  of  fowl  and  a  slice  of  ham ;  m  caatlei 

of  cold  custard-pudding  he  thou^t  would  harmonise  with 

the&e  articles :  and  having  made  this  final  nddttion  to  hiA 

booty,  he  at  length  salUed  forth  into  the  haU. 

He  was  already  half  way  across— three  steps  more  would 
have  anchored  him  in  the  barhour  of  the  back-parloar 
—when  the  front  door  opened,  and  there  stood  Matthew. 
Better  far  had  it  been  the  Old  GentlamaUi  to  foU  e>quip^ 
of  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail. 

Matthew,  sceptic  and  acoSbr,  had  already  bdled  to  sah- 
scribe  a  prompt  behef  in  that  pain  about  the  bosrt:  \m 
had  muttered  some  words,  amongst  which  iha  ptnm 
'shamming  Abraham'  had  beeu  very  disttnotly  aodifafe; 
and  the  succession  to  the  arm-chair  and  newspaper  hid 
appeared  to  affect  him  with  mental  spasms :  tho  ipeetade 
now  before  him,  the  apples,  the  tarts,  the  tea-oake.  list 
fowl,  ham  and  pudding,  offered  evid^ce  but  too  wd 
calculated  to  inflate  his  opinion  of  hia  own  sagadly. 

Martin  paused  'interdit*  one  minute,  one  instaul ;  iht 
oest  he  knew  his  groundp  and  pronounced  all  wolL  Willi 
the  true  perspicacity  '  des  Ames  dlites,'  he  at  onoc  eaw  how 
this — at  first  sight  untoward  event — might  bo  tttmed  to 
BEoellant  account :  he  saw  how  it  might  he  so  handM  at  to 
saoure  the  accomplishment  of  his  second  taak«  mm,  iha 
disposal  of  his  mother.  He  knew  that  a  collialoci  bsiwimi 
him  and  Matthew  always  suggested  to  Mrs.  Yorke  int 
propriety  of  a  fit  of  hysterios ;  he  (urthtir  knew  thal^  oo  tlii 
pHncipie  of  calm  succeeding  to  storm,  after  a  mom^  of 
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hysterics,  his  mother  was  sure  to  indiilge  in  an  afternoon  of 
bed.    This  would  aocommodate  him  perfectly. 

The  collision  duly  took  place  in  the  hall.  A  dry  laugh, 
an  insulting  sneer,  a  contemptuous  taunt,  met  by  a  noncha- 
lant but  most  cutting  reply,  were  the  signals.  They  rushed 
at  it.  Martin,  who  usuaUy  made  Uttle  noise  on  these  occa- 
sions, made  a  great  deal  now.  In  flew  the  servants,  Mrs. 
Yorke,  Miss  Moore  :  no  female  hand  could  separate  them : 
Mr.  Yorke  was  sxunmoned. 

'  Sons,'  said  he,  '  one  of  you  must  leave  my  roof  if  this 
occurs  again  :  I  will  have  no  Cain  and  Abel  strife  here.' 

Martin  now  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  off :  he  had  been 
hurt,  he  was  the  youngest  and  sUghtest :  he  was  quite  cool, 
in  no  passion:  he  even  smiled,  content  that  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  labour  he  had  set  himself  was  over. 

Once  he  seemed  to  flag  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

'  It  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  myself  for  that  Caroline,' 
he  remarked.  But,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was 
again  in  the  dining-room,  looking  at  the  head  with  dis- 
hevelled tresses  and  eyes  turbid  with  despair. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  made  her  sob,  shudder,  almost  faint : 
I'll  see  her  smile  before  I've  done  with  her:  besides,  I 
want  to  outwit  all  these  womenites.' 

Directly  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Yorke  fulfilled  her  son's 
calculation,  by  withdrawing  to  her  chamber.  Now  for 
Hortense. 

That  lady  was  just  comfortably  settled  to  stocking- 
mending  in  the  back-parlour,  when  Martin — laying  down  a 
book  which,  stretched  on  the  sofa  (he  was  stUl  indisposed, 
according  to  his  own  account),  he  .had  *been  perusing  in 
all  the  voluptuous  ease  of  a  yet  callow  pacha — lazily 
introduced  some  discourse  about  Sarah,  the  maid  at  the 
Hollow.  In  the  course  of  much  verbal  meandering,  he 
insinuated  information  that  this  damsel  was  said  to  have 
three  suitors,  Frederic  Murgatroyd,  Jeremiah  Pighills,  and 
John-of-Mally's-of-Hannah's-of-Deb's ;  and  that  Miss  Mann 
had  affirmed  she  knew  for  a  fact,  that,  now  the  girl  was  left 
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m  Bole  charge  of  the  cottage,  she  ofteo  had  her 
to  meals,  and  eotertamed  them  with  the  best  Ibe 
afiforded* 

It  needed  no  more*  Hortense  could  not  have  lif^ 
another  hour  without  betaking  herself  to  the  8O6O6  of  tbeie 
nefarious  trausaotions,  and  inspecting  the  state  ol  mallfsri  b 
person.     Mrs.  HorBfall  remained. 

Martin,  master  of  the  field  now,  eitraoted  from  Us 
mother's  work-basket  a  bunch  of  keys;  with  lfae$e  b« 
opened  the  sideboard  cupboard^  produced  thence  a  black 
bottle  and  a  smaU  glass,  plaoed  them  on  the  tablet  olmblf 
moonted  the  stairs,  made  for  Mr.  Moore's  door»  tapped,  ^ 
nurse  opened. 

'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  you  are  invited  to  step  into  the 
baok-parlourj  and  take  some  refreshment :  yon  mil  not  be 
disturbed  :  the  family  are  out.' 

He  watched  her  down  ;  he  watched  her  in ;  hjumlf  ibol 
the  door :  he  knew  she  was  safe. 

The  hard  work  was  done;  now  for  the  pleamte.  Ha 
snatched  his  cap,  and  away  for  the  wood. 

It  was  yet  but  half -past  three ;  it  had  been  &  fine  taoni- 
ing,  but  the  sky  looked  dark  now :  it  was  b^ginsiisg  to 
Bnow ;  the  wind  blew  cold ;  the  wood  looked  diBGuJ ;  Urn 
old  tree  grim,  Yet  Martin  approved  the  shadow  00  hb 
path :  he  found  a  obarm  in  the  spectral  aepeol  o(  Ib^ 
doddered  oak. 

He  had  to  wait :  to  and  fro  ha  walked,  w^hile  the  fiftkci 
fell  faster ;  and  the  wind,  which  at  first  had  but  moutA 
pitifully  howled, 

'She  is  long  in  coming/  he  muttered,  as  be  ^Boad 
along  the  narrow  track.  'I  wonder,' he  sub  jouiad,  'wliil 
I  wish  to  see  her  so  much  for  7  She  is  not  ooming  ion  toe 
But  I  have  power  over  her,  and  I  want  her  to  004Imi  tbal  I 
may  use  that  power/ 

Ho  continued  his  walk. 

*  NoWf*  he  resumed,  '  when  a  further  period  bad  rfapigj, 
^  if  she  fails  to  oome,  I  shall  hate  and  seorn  her/ 
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It  struck  four  :  he  heard  the  ohuroh-olook  far  away.  A 
step  so  quick,  so  light,  that,  but  for  the  rustling  of  leaves,  it 
would  scarcely  have  sounded  on  the  wood-walk,  checked 
his  impatience.  The  wind  blew  fiercely  now,  and  the 
thickened  white  storm  waxed  bewildering;  but  on  she 
came,  and  not  dismayed. 

'  Well,  Martin,'  she  said,  eagerly,  *  how  is  he  ? ' 

'  It  is  queer  how  she  thinks  of  him,*  reflected  Martin  : 
'  the  bUnding  snow  and  bitter  cold  are  nothing  to  her,  I 
believe:  yet  she  is  but  a  " chitty-f aced  creature,"  as  my 
mother  would  say.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  wish  I  had 
a  cloak  to  vrrap  her  in.' 

Thus  meditating  to  himself,  he  neglected  to  answer  Miss 
Helstone. 

'  You  have  seen  him  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Oh !    You  promised  you  would.' 

I  mean  to  do  better  by  you  than  that.  Didn't  I  say,  I 
don't  care  to  see  him  ? ' 

'  But  now  it  will  be  so  long  before  I  get  to  know  any- 
thing certain  about  him,  and  I  am  sick  of  waiting.  Martin, 
do  see  him,  and  give  him  Caroline  Helstone's  regards,  and 
say  she  wished  to  know  how  he  was,  and  if  anything  could 
be  done  for  his  comfort.' 

'I  won't.' 

'  You  are  changed :  you  were  so  friendly  last  night.' 

'Gome:  we  must  not  stand  in  this  wood;  it  is  too 
cold.' 

'  But,  before  I  go,  promise  me  to  come  again  to-morrow 
with  news.' 

'  No  such  thing ;  I  am  much  too  delicate  to  make  and 
keep  such  appointments  in  the  winter  season  :  if  you  knew 
what  a  pain  I  had  in  my  chest  this  morning,  and  how  I 
went  without  breakfast,  and  was  knocked  down  besides, 
you'd  feel  the  impropriety  of  bringing  me  here  in  the  snow. 
Come,  I  say.' 

'  Are  you  really  delicate,  Martin  ? ' 
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'Don't  I  look  so?' 

*  You  have  rosy  cheeks/ 

'  That's  heotio.    Will  you  oome — or  you  won't  ?  * 
'Where?' 

*  With  me.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  bring  a  doak :  I  woald 
have  made  you  cozy.' 

'You  are  going  home:  my  nearest  road  lies  in  the 
opposite  direction.' 

'  Put  your  arm  through  mine.    I'll  take  care  of  yoo.' 

'  But,  the  wall — the  hedge — ^it  is  such  hard  work  climbing, 
and  you  are  too  slender  and  young  to  help  me  without 
hurting  yourself.' 

'  You  shall  go  through  the  gate.' 

*But ' 

*  But ! — but  I    Will  you  trust  me  or  not  ?  * 
She  looked  into  his  face. 

'  I  think  I  will.  Anything  rather  than  return  as  anxious 
as  I  came.' 

'  I  can't  answer  for  that.  This,  however,  I  promise  yoa ; 
be  ruled  by  me,  and  you  shall  see  Moore  yourself.' 

'  See  him  myself  ? ' 

'  Yourself.' 

'But,  dear  Martin,  does  he  know? ' 

'  Ah !  I'm  dear  now.     No :  he  doesn't  know.* 

'  And  your  mother  and  the  others  ? ' 

'All  is  right.' 

Caroline  fell  into  a  long  silent  fit  of  musing,  but  still 
she  walked  on  with  her  guide :  they  came  in  sight  of 
Briarmains. 

'  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ? '  he  asked. 

She  was  silent. 

'  Decide.  We  are  just  on  the  spot.  I  won*t  see  him^ 
that  I  tell  you — except  to  annoimce  your  arrival.' 

'Martin,  you  are  a  strange  boy,  and  this  is  a  strange 
step ;  but  all  I  feel  is  and  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  strange 
I  will  see  him.' 

'  Having  said  that,  you  will  neither  hesitate  nor  retract' 
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•No.' 

'Here  we  are,  then.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  passing  the 
parlour  window:  no  one  will  see  you.  My  father  and 
Matthew  are  at  the  mill ;  Mark  is  at  school ;  the  servants 
are  in  the  back-kitchen ;  Miss  Moore  is  at  the  cottage ;  my 
mother  in  her  bed ;  and  Mrs.  Horsfall  in  Paradise.  Observe 
— I  need  not  ring :  I  open  the  door ;  the  hall  is  empty ; 
the  staircase  quiet ;  so  is  the  gallery :  the  whole  house  and 
all  its  inhabitants  are  under  a  spell,  which  I  will  not  break 
till  you  are  gone.' 

•  Martin,  I  trust  you.* 

'You  never  said  a  better  word.  Let  me  take  your 
shawl :  I  vdll  shake  off  the  snow  and  dry  it  for  you.  You 
are  cold  and  wet :  never  mind ;  there  is  a  fire  upstairs. 
Axe  you  ready  ? ' 

•Yes.' 

'  Follow  me.' 

He  left  his  shoes  on  the  mat;  mounted  the  stair 
unshod ;  Caroline  stole  after,  vdth  tioiseless  step :  there  was 
a  gallery,  and  there  was  a  passage  ;  at  the  end  of  that  passage 
Martin  paused  before  a  door  and  tapped :  he  had  to  tap 
twice — thrice :  a  voice,  known  to  one  listener,  at  last  said, — 
*  Gome  in.' 

The  boy  entered  briskly. 

'  Mr.  Moore,  a  lady  called  to  inquire  after  you  :  none  of 
the  women  were  about :  it  is  washing-day,  and  the  maids 
are  over  the  crovm  of  the  head  in  soap-suds  in  the  back- 
Idtchen :  so  I  asked  her  to  step  up.' 

•Up  here,  sir?' 

•Up  here,  sir;  but  if  you  object,  she  shall  go  down 
again.' 

•  Is  this  a  place,  or  am  I  a  person  to  bring  a  lady  to,  you 
absurd  lad?' 

•No:  so  m  take  her  off.' 

•  Martin,  you  ¥nll  stay  here.    Who  is  she  ? ' 

•Your  grandmother  from  that  ch&teau  on  the  Scheldt 
Miss  Moore  talks  about.' 
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*  Martm/  said  tihe  softest  whisper  at  the  door,  '  dcm^i  \m 
foolieh/ 

'Is  Bba  there?'  inquired  Moored  haalUy*  He  had 
oaught  an  imperfect  eound. 

'  She  is  there,  fit  to  faint :  she  is  fltandliig  on  tha  m&it 
ahcxiked  at  your  want  of  filial  aflfeotion/ 

'  Martin,  you  are  an  evil  orogg  between  an  imp  lad  i 
page.    What  h  she  like  ?  * 

'  More  like  me  than  you ;  for  she  is  yoting  and  beft&tifltL* 

*  You  are  to  show  her  forward.     Do  you  hear  ? ' 
'  Come,  Miss  Caroline/ 
'  Miss  Caroline ! '  repeated  Moore* 
And  when  Miss  Caroline  entered^  she  was  em 

in  Uie  middle  of  the  chamber  by  a  tall,  Ibini  Wftstad  fignn* 
who  took  both  her  hands. 

'I  give  yon  a  qnarter-of-an-hour/  said  Mftrliii*  is  be 
withdrew :  '  no  more.  Say  what  you  have  to  &ay  in  thai 
time :  till  it  is  past,  I  will  wait  in  the  gallery :  nolhing  abaU 
approach :  I'll  see  you  safe  away*  Should  you  pwrirt  ffi 
staying  longer,  I  leave  you  to  your  fat©.* 

He  shut  the  door.  In  the  gallery  he  was  as  data  at  i 
king :  he  had  never  been  engaged  in  an  adventure  bo  Ekei 
so  weU ;  for  no  adventure  had  ever  invested  him  wilh  m 
much  importance,  or  inspired  him  with  so  much  Inlerefi 

'  You  are  come  at  last/  said  the  meagre  maHi  guing  oo 
his  visitress  with  hollow  eyes. 

*  Did  you  e^^pect  roe  before  ?  * 

*  For  a  month — near  two  months,  we  have  been  very 
and  I  have  been  in  sad  pain^  and  danger,  and  mlie>T, 

'  I  could  not  come/ 

'  Couldn't  you  7  But  the  Rectory  and  Briaimaiiii  ais 
very  near  :  not  two  miles  apart/ 

There  was  pain— there  was  pleasure  In  the  ^I'i  hee  ii 
she  listened  to  these  implied  reproaohee:  it  wu 
was  bitter  to  defend  herself, 

*  When  I  say  I  oould  not  come,  I  mean  I  ooald  ni 
you,  for  I  came  with  mamma  the  v^y  day  we  betfd 
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had  happened.  Mr.  MaoTurk  then  told  us  it  was  impossible 
to  admit  any  stranger.' 

'  But  afterwards — every  fine  afternoon  these  many  weeks 
past  I  have  waited  and  listened.  Something  here,  Gary ' 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  breast), '  told  me  it  was  impossible 
but  that  you  should  think  of  me.  Not  that  I  merit  thought ; 
but  we  are  old  aoquaintanoe  :  we  are  cousins.' 

'  I  came  again,  Robert :  mamma  and  I  came  again.' 

'Did  you?  Come,  that  is  worth  hearing:  since  you 
came  again,  we  will  sit  down  and  talk  about  it. 

They  sat  down.  Caroline  drew  her  chair  up  to  his. 
The  air  was  now  dark  with  snow :  an  Iceland  blast  was 
driving  it  wildly.  This  pair  neither  heard  the  long  '  wuther- 
ing '  rush,  nor  saw  the  white  burden  it  drifted  :  each  seemed 
conscious  but  of  one  thing — the  presence  of  the  other. 

'  And  so  mamma  and  you  came  again  ? ' 

'  And  Mrs.  Yorke  did  treat  us  strangely.  We  asked  to 
see  you.  "No,"  said  she;  "not  in  my  house.  I  am  at 
present  responsible  for  his  life :  it  shall  not  be  forfeited  for 
half-an-hour's  idle  gossip."  But  I  must  not  tell  you  all  she 
said :  it  was  very  disagreeable.  However,  we  came  yet 
again — mamma,  Miss  Eeeldar,  and  I.  This  time  we  thought 
we  should  conquer,  as  we  were  three  against  one,  and 
Shirley  was  on  our  side.  But  Mrs.  Yorke  opened  such  a 
battery.' 

Moore  smiled. 

'What  did  she  say?' 

*  Things  that  astonished  us.  Shirley  laughed  at  last ;  I 
cried ;  mamma  was  seriously  annoyed :  we  were  all  three 
driven  from  the  field.  Since  that  time  I  have  only  walked 
once  a  day  past  the  house,  just  for  the  satisfaction  of  looking 
up  at  your  window,  which  I  could  distinguish  by  the  drawn 
curtains.    I  really  dared  not  come  in.' 

*  I  have  wished  for  you,  Caroline.* 

*  I  did  not  know  that.  I  never  dreamt  one  instant  that 
you  thought  of  me.  If  I  had  but  most  distantly  imagined 
such  a  possibility ' 
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'  Mrs.  Yorke  would  stall  have  beaten  yon.* 

*8he  would  not.     Stratagem  should  have  been  Imd, 

persuasion  failed.    I  would  have  come  to  the  Idtohen  door; 

the  servant  should  have  let  me  in ;  and  I  would  have  walkad 

gtmight  up-staiFs.     In  fact,  it  was   far  more    the   foar  of 

intrusion— the  fear  of  youraelff  that  baffled  me^  than  the  ffiar 

of  Mrs.  Yorke.' 

'  Only  last  night,  I  despaired  of  ever  seeing  yoQ  Again* 

Weakness  has  wrought  terrible  depresdon  in  ma — tao^lik 

depression.' 

*  And  you  sit  alone?  ' 
'  Worse  than  alone.* 
'But  you  musl  be  getting  better,  sinoe  yoQ  can  leave 

your  bed  ?  * 

'  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  live :  I  see  nothing  for  i^  alter 
such  esliaustion,  but  decline/ 

'  Yon — you  shall  go  home  to  the  Hollow/ 

*  Dreariness  would  accompany — nothing  cbeofol  OQOit 
near  me/ 

'  I  will  alter  this :  this  shall  he  aJterod,  WGm  thttie 
Mrs.  Yorkes  to  do  battle  with/ 

'  Gary,  you  make  me  smUe.' 

'  Do  smile :  smile  again.  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  I  ihomU 
like?' 

'  Tell  me  anythlng^ouly  keep  taUdcg.  I  am  Saol :  bm 
for  musio  I  should  perish.' 

'  I  should  like  you  to  be  brought  to  the  Beetofji  and 
given  to  me  aud  mamma/ 

*  A  precious  gilt  I  I  have  not  laughed  sinoe  tbegr  ibol 
me  till  now/ 

*  Do  you  suffer  pain,  Bobert  ? ' 

*  Nol  flo  much  pain  now :  but  1  am  hopelaealy  W6ak« 
the  state  of  my  mind  is  inexpressible — dark,  banteHiimj 
Do  you  not  read  it  all  in  my  face?    I  look  a  mbre  gbosl.* 

*  Altered,  yet  I  should  have  knowD  yon  anynphara :  bal  I 
understand  your  feelings :  I  experienced  aomeihjng  liko  it 
Sinoe  we  met,  I  too  have  been  very  iU.* 
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'VeryiH?' 

*  I  thought  I  should  die.  The  tale  of  my  life  seemed  told. 
Every  night,  just  at  midnight,  I  used  to  wake  from  awful 
dreams — and  the  book  lay  open  before  me  at  the  last  page, 
where  wad  written  "  Mnis."    I  had  strange  feelings.' 

'  You  speak  my  experience.' 

'  I  believed  I  should  never  see  you  again ;  and  I  grew  so 
thin — as  thin  as  you  are  now :  I  could  do  nothing  for  myself 
— ^neither  rise  nor  lie  down  ;  and  I  could  not  eat — yet,  you 
see  I  am  better.' 

'  Comforter  I  sad  as  sweet :  I  am  too  feeble  to  say  what  I 
feel ;  but,  while  you  speak,  I  do  feel.' 

'  Here,  I  am  at  your  side,  where  I  thought  never  more  to 
be :  here  I  speak  to  you^~I  see  you  listen  to  me  willingly — 
look  at  me  kindly.    Did  I  count  on  that?    I  despaired.' 

Moore  sighed — a  sigh  so  deep,  it  was  nearly  a  groan :  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

'  May  I  be  spared  to  make  some  atonement.' 

Such  was  his  prayer. 

•  And  for  what  ? ' 

'  We  will  not  touch  on  it  now,  Gary ;  unmanned  as  I  am, 
I  have  not  the  power  to  cope  with  such  a  topic.  Was  Mrs. 
Pryor  with  you  during  your  illness  ?  * 

'  Yes,'  (Caroline  smiled  brightly) — '  you  know  she  is 
mamma?' 

'  I  have  heard :  Hortense  told  me ;  but  that  tale  too  I 
will  receive  from  yourself.  Does  she  add  to  your  happi- 
ness?' 

'  What  I  mamma  ?  She  is  dear  to  me ;  how  dear  I  cannot 
say.    I  was  altogether  weary,  and  she  held  me  up.' 

'  I  deserve  to  hear  that  in  a  moment  when  I  can  scarce 
Hft  my  hand  to  my  head.    I  deserve  it.' 

'  It  is  no  reproach  against  you.' 

'  It  is  a  coal  of  fire  heaped  on  my  head ;  and  so  is  every 
word  you  address  to  me,  and  every  look  that  lights  your 
sweet  face.  Come  still  nearer,  Idna,  and  give  me  your  band 
— if  my  thin  fingers  do  not  scare  you.' 
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She  took  those  thin  fingers  between  her  two  lill 
bands— she  bent  her  head  '  et  les  effle^ra  de  aes  Wti^s  * 
put  that  in  French,  becsause  the  word  '  effleurer '  is  &ii 
exquisite  word).  Moore  was  much  moTed :  a  large  tethr  or 
two  oourBed  down  bis  hollow  cheek. 

'  I'll  keep  these  things  in  my  heart,  Gary ;  thst  kisfi  I 
will  pnt  by»  and  you  shall  hear  of  it  again  one  day.' 

*  Come  out  I '  cried  Martin,  opening  the  door.  *  Come 
away— you  have  had  twenty  minates  instead  of  a  qtiarter  of 
an  hour.' 

*  She  will  not  stir  yet — you  hempseed/ 
'  I  dare  not  stay  longer^  Robert.* 

*  Can  you  promise  to  return  ?  * 
*No,  she  can't,'  responded  Martin.    *Th©  Ihing  mitBD*! 

beeome  customary :  I  can't  be  troubled.    It*a  very  welt  far 
once  :  111  not  have  it  repeated/ 

*  You*\l  not  have  it  repeated.' 

'  Hu^h  I  don't  ve^  him—  we  could  not  have  oaei  to-day  but 
for  him :  but  I  will  come  again,  if  tt  is  your  with  that  I 
should  come.' 

'  It  is  my  wish— my  one  wish— almost  the  only  wish  I  oan 
feel/ 

*  Cbme  this  minute  :  my  mother  has  coughed,  gol  opv  iel 
her  feet  on  the  floor.  Let  her  only  catch  yon  on  the  slaif^ 
Miss  GaroUne;  you're  not  to  bid  him  good^by'  (aiepfi^ 
between  her  and  Moore) — *  you  are  to  march/ 

'  My  shawl,  Martm,' 

*  I  have  it.    I'll  put  it  on  for  you  when  yon  are 
haU/ 

He  made  them  part:  he  would  suffer  no  farewell  Iwt 
what  could  he  expressed  in  looks :  he  half  carried  CaroSae 
down  the  stairs.  In  the  hall  he  wrapped  her  shawl  rcmiid  bift 
and— but  that  his  mother's  tread  then  creaked  in  tbegalliry, 
and  but  that  a  sentiment  of  diffidence— the  proper,  naiUfaL 
therefore  the  noble  Impulse  of  his  boy*s  heart,  held  him  bifcL 
he  would  have  claimed  his  reward — he  would  have 
'  Now,  Miss  CaroHng,  (or  all  this  give  me  one  Use.*    Bol 
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the  words  bad  passed  his  lips,  she  was  across  the  snowy 
road,  rather  skimming  than  wading  the  drifts. 

'  She  is  my  debtor,  and  I  will  be  paid/ 

He  flattered  himself  that  it  was  opportunity,  not 
audacity,  which  had  failed  him :  he  misjudged  the  quality  of 
his  own  nature,  and  held  it  for  something  lower  than  it  was. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIV 

GASB  OF  DOMESTIO  PEBBBOUTION— BEMABKABLB  INSTANCE 
OF  PIOUS  PEBSBVEBANOB  IN  THE  DI80HABOB  OF  BBU- 
QIOUB  DUTIES 

Mabtin  having  known  the  taste  of  excitement,  wanted  & 
second  draught ;  haying  felt  the  dignity  of  power,  he  loathed 
to  relinquish  it.  Miss  Helstone — that  girl  he  had  always 
called  ugly,  and  whose  face  was  now  perpetually  before  his 
eyes,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  dark  and  in  sunshine— had 
once  come  within  his  sphere :  it  fretted  him  to  think  the  visit 
might  never  be  repeated.  Though  a  schoolboy,  he  was  oo 
ordinary  schoolboy :  he  was  destined  to  grow  up  an  oiiginaL 
At  a  few  years'  later  date,  he  took  great  pains  to  pare  and 
poUsh  himself  down  to  the  pattern  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  he  never  succeeded:  an  unique  stamp  marked  him 
always.  He  now  sat  idle  at  his  d^sk  in  the  granmiir- 
school,  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  the  means  of  adding 
another  chapter  to  his  commenced  romance  :  he  did  not  yel 
know  how  many  commenced  life-romances  are  dooined 
never  to  get  beyond  the  first— or,  at  most,  the  second 
chapter.  His  Saturday  half -holiday  he  spent  in  the  wood 
with  his  book  of  fairy  legends,  and  that  other  unwritten  book 
of  his  imagination. 

Martin  harboured  an  irreligious  reluctance  to  see  (he 
approach  of  Sunday.  His  father  and  mother — while  dis- 
claiming community  with  the  establishment — failed  not  duly, 
once  on  the  sacred  day,  to  fill  their  large  pew  in  Briarfield 
church  with  the  whole  of  their  blooming  family.  Theoreti- 
cally, Mr.  Yorke  placed  all  sects  and  churches  on  a  Jevel : 
Mrs.  Yorke  awarded  the  palm  to  Moravians  and  Quakers, 
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on  account  of  that  crown  of  humility  by  these  worthies  worn : 
neither  of  them  were  ever  known,  however,  to  set  foot  in  a 
conventicle. 

Martin,  I  say,  disliked  Sunday,  because  the  morning 
service  was  long,  and  the  sermon  usually  little  to  his  taste : 
this  Saturday  afternoon,  however,  his  woodland  musings  dis- 
closed to  him  a  new-found  charm  in  the  coming  day. 

It  proved  a  day  of  deep  snow :  so  deep,  that  Mrs.  Yorke, 
during  breakfast,  announced  her  conviction  that  the  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  would  be  better  at  home;  and  her 
decision  that,  instead  of  going  to  church,  they  should  sit 
silent  for  two  hours  in  the  back-parlour,  while  Hose  and 
Martin  alternately  read  a  succession  of  sermons — John 
Wesley's  Sermons :  John  Wesley,  being  a  Reformer  and  an 
Agitator,  had  a  place  both  in  her  own  and  her  husband's 
favour.  '  Bose  will  do  as  she  pleases,'  said  Martin,  not  look- 
ing up  from  the  book  which,  according  to  his  custom  then 
and  in  after-life,  he  was  studying  over  his  bread-and-milk. 

'  Bose  will  do  as  she  is  told,  and  Martin  too,'  observed 
the  mother. 

'  I  am  going  to  church.'  So  her  son  replied,  with  the 
ineffable  quietude  of  a  true  Yorke,  who  knows  his  will  and 
means  to  have  it,  and  who,  if  pushed  to  the  wall,  will  let  him- 
self be  crushed  to  death,  provided  no  way  of  escape  can  be 
found — but  will  never  capitulate. 

'  It  is  not  fit  weather,'  said  the  father.  No  answer :  the 
youth  read  studiously;  he  slowly  broke  his  bread  and 
sipped  his  milk.  'Martin  hates  to  go  to  church,  but  he 
hates  still  more  to  obey,'  said  Mrs.  Yorke. 

'  I  suppose  I  am  influenced  by  pure  perverseness  ? ' 

*  YeS— you  are.' 

*  Mother— J  am  not' 

*  By  what,  then,  are  you  influenced?' 

'  By  a  complication  of  motives ;  the  intricacies  of  which  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  explaining  to  you  as  I  should  of 
turning  myself  inside  out  to  exhibit  the  internal  machinery 
of  my  frame.' 
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'  Hear  Martin !  Heair  him  ! '  cried  Mr.  Yorke.  *  I 
Bee  and  have  this  lad  of  mine  brotight  up  to  the  Bar :  Ni 
meant  Mm  to  live  by  bi&  longua.  Heslber,  yaur  bbird  sm 
must  certainly  be  a  lawyer :  be  baa  the  stock  in  trade — hnm, 
self -conceit,  and  words— words/ 

*  Some  bread,  Rose,  if  you  please/  requested  Martm,  with 
intense  gravity,  serenity,  phlegm :  the  boy  bad  omitiitmlly  a 
low«  plaintive  voice,  which,  in  his  '  dour  moodSi*  nooe  searoely 
above  a  lady's  whisper:  the  more  infleiibly  stubborn  lbs 
bumouri  the  softer,  the  sadder  the  tone.  He  rmog  Iha  biDi 
and  gently  asked  for  his  walking-shoes. 

*  But,  Martin/  urged  his  sire,  *  there  is  drift  all  the  nay 
^^a  man  oould  hardly  wade  through  it.  Howeirer,  bd«*  be 
continued,  seeing  that  the  boy  rose  as  the  ohureb-beU  baps 
to  toll,  '  this  is  a  ease  wherein  I  would  by  no  moaiui  faaolk 
the  obdurate  chap  of  his  will  Go  to  church  by  all 
There  is  a  pitiless  wiud,  and  a  sharp,  fro^^n  aleel^ 
the  depth  underfoot.  Go  out  luto  it,  since  thou  prelin  il  to 
a  warm  Preside/ 

Martin  quietly  assumed  his  cloak,  oomforler,  sod  mf^ 
and  deliberately  went  out.  *  My  father  has  mora  sam 
my  mother,*  he  pronounced*  '  How  women  miss  it  I 
drive  the  nail  into  the  flesh,  thiuking  they  ar« 
away  at  insensate  stone/ — He  reached  ohtirdi  oaily** 
'  Now,  if  Che  weather  frightens  her  (and  it  is  a  real  Jytotaktm 
tempest),  or  if  that  Mrs.  Pryor  objects  to  her  goiitg  onl,  wk 
I  should  miss  her  after  all,  it  wiU  vex  me :  but«  tampegl  or 
tornado^  hail  or  ice,  she  ought  to  come;  and,  if  shs  bai  i 
mind  worthy  of  her  eyes  and  features,  she  wtil  oome :  die 
will  be  here  for  the  chanoe  of  seeing  me,  as  I  am  ban  far 
the  chance  of  seeing  bar:  she  will  want  to  ge^  a  norf 
respecting  her  confounded  sweetheart,  as  I  waol  to  pi 
another  flavour  of  what  I  think  the  essence  of  life  :  a  tiilt 
of  existence,  with  the  spirit  preserved  in  it,  atkd  not 
evaporated.  Adventuie  is  to  stagnation  what  i^hampignr  ii 
to  flat  porter/ 

He  looked  round*    The  ohuroh  wm  oold,  sOao^  anf^t 
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but  for  one  old  woman.  As  the  chimes  subsided,  and  the 
single  bell  tolled  slowly,  another  and  another  elderly 
parishioner  oame  dropping  in,  and  took  a  humble  station  in 
the  free  sittings.  It  is  always  the  frailest,  the  oldest,  and  the 
poorest  that  brave  the  worst  weather,  to  prove  and  maintain 
their  constancy  to  dear  old  mother  Church :  this  wild 
morning,  not  one  afiSuent  family  attended,  not  one  carriage 
party  appeared — all  the  lined  and  cushioned  pews  were 
empty ;  only  on  the  bare  oaken  seats  sat  ranged  the  grey- 
haired  elders  and  feeble  paupers. 

'I'll  scorn  her,  if  she  doesn't  come,'  muttered  Martin 
shortly  and  savagely  to  himself.  The  Sector's  shovel-hat 
had  passed  the  porch :  Mr.  Helstone  and  his  clerk  were  in 
the  vestry.  The  bells  ceased — the  reading-desk  was  filled — 
the  doors  were  closed — the  service  commenced :  void  stood 
the  Bectory-pew — she  was  not  there:  Martin  scorned  her. 
'  Worthless  thing  1  Vapid  thing  I  Commonplace  humbug  1 
like  all  other  girls — ^weakly,  selfish,  shallow ! '  Such  was 
Martin's  liturgy.  *  She  is  not  Uke  our  picture :  her  eyes  are 
not  large  and  expressive :  her  nose  is  not  straight,  delicate, 
Hellenic :  her  mouth  has  not  that  charm  I  thought  it  had — 
iTlhich,  I  imagined,  could  beguile  me  of  sullenness  in  my 
worst  moods.  What  is  she?  A  thread-paper,  a  doll,  a  toy 
— a  girl,  in  short.* 

So  absorbed  was  the  young  cynic,  he  forgot  to  rise  from 
his  knees  at  the  proper  place,  and  was  still  in  an  exemplary 
attitude  of  devotion  when — the  Utany  over — the  first  hymn 
was  given  out.  To  be  so  caught  did  not  contribute  to  soothe 
him  :  he  started  up  red  (for  he  was  as  sensitive  to  ridicule 
as  any  girl).  To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  church-door 
had  re-opened,  and  the  aisles  were  filling:  patter,  patter, 
patter,  a  hundred  little  feet  trotted  in.  It  was  the  Sunday- 
scholars.  According  to  Briarfield  winter  custom,  these 
children  had  till  now  been  kept  where  there  was  a  warm 
stove,  and  only  led  into  church  just  before  the  Commimion 
and  Sermon. 

The  little  ones  were  settled  firsts  and  at  last,  when  the 
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bojTB  and  the  younger  girb  were  all  arranged — wheti 
organ  was  swelling  high,  and  the  choir  and  con| 
were  rising  to  uplift  a  apiriiiml  soog^a  tftll  ckss  of  you 
women  came  quietly  in,  dosing  the  proeession* 
teacher,  having  seen  them  seated*  paeaed  into  tb©  Bactery- 
pew.  The  French-gre/  cloak  and  small  heaver  bosusot  wene 
known  to  Martin  :  It  was  the  very  oostiiiBe  bia  eyes  bad 
ached  to  catch.  Miss  Helstone  had  no%  sufferod  Ihtt  sSora 
to  prove  an  impediment :  after  all«  ahe  was  eooie  to  duudk 
Martin  probably  whisperi^d  his  satisfaction  %o  his  bymn- 
book ;  at  any  rate,  he  therewith  hid  his  faod  Iwo 
Satisfied  or  not,  he  had  time  to  get  very  atigry  with 
again  before  the  sermon  was  over;  she  bad  Durer  o| 
looked  his  way;  at  least,  ho  bad  not  been  so  titokyi 
encounter  a  glance.  '  If/  he  said — *  If  she  lakes  no  i 
of  me;  if  she  shows  I  am  not  in  her  thougbte,  I 
have  a  worse,  a  meaner  opinion  of  her  tban  ev^r. 
despicable  would  it  be  to  come  for  the  ealca  of  ihom  i 
faced  Buaday*scholarg,  and  not  for  my  sakd,  or  Ibai 
skeleton  Moore's/  The  sermon  found  an  e^d ;  tbo 
diction  was  pronounced ;  the  congregation  dispened  :  sbel 
not  been  near  bim.  Now.  indeed,  as  Marttn  ael  Mb 
homeward,  be  felt  that  the  sleet  wag  sharp,  and  ll 
wind  cold. 

His  nearest  way  lay  through   some   fialtis:    h 
dangerous,  because  an  untrodden  way :  he  did  not  eara; 
would  take  it.     Near  the  second  stile  rose  a  clump  of 
was  that  an  umbrella  waiting  there  ?    Yes  :  an  umbrella  I 
with  evident  difficulty  against  the  blast :  behind  it  ] 
a  French-grey  cloak.    Martin  grinned  as  he  tntliid  up 
steep  encumbered  6eld,  diflieuit  to  the  foot  a^  a  dope  b  i 
upper  realms  of  Etna,    There  was  an  inimitablo  look  in 
face  when,  having  gained  the  stile,  he  seated  bimaiilf 
thereupon,  and  thus  opened  a  oonferenoe  wfaieb^  lor 
own    part,    he    was    wilhng    to    prolong    ttidfiBiiilft|f, 
tbink  you  bad  better  strike  a  bargain:   exobaage  am 
Mrs.  Pryor/ 
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*I  was  not  sure  whether  you  would  come  this  way, 
Martin  ;  but  I  thought  I  would  run  the  chance  :  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  getting  a  quiet  word  spoken  in  the  church  or 
churchyard.* 

'  Will  you  agree  ?  Make  over  Mrs.  Pryor  to  my  mother, 
and  put  me  in  her  skirts  ? ' 

'  As  if  I  could  understand  you  I  What  puts  Mrs.  Pryor 
into  your  head  ? ' 

*  You  call  her  "  mamma,"  don't  you  ? ' 

*  She  is  my  mamma.' 

'  Not  possible — or  so  inefiScient,  so  careless  a  mamma — I 
should  make  a  five  times  better  one.  You  may  laugh :  I 
have  no  objection  to  see  you  laugh :  your  teeth — I  hate  ugly 
teeth ;  but  yours  are  as  pretty  as  a  pearl  necklace,  and  a 
necklace,  of  which  the  pearls  are  very  fair,  even,  and  well 
matched  too.' 

'  Martin,  what  now?  I  thought  the  Yorkes  never  paid 
compliments  ? ' 

'  They  have  not  done  till  this  generation ;  but  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  my  vocation  to  turn  out  a  new  variety  of  the  Yorke 
species.  I  am  rather  tired  of  my  own  ancestors  :  we  have 
traditions  going  back  for  four  ages — tales  of  Hiram,  which 
was  the  son  of  Hiram,  which  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  which 
was  the  son  of  John,  which  was  the  son  of  Zerubbabel 
Yorke.  AU,  from  Zerubbabel  down  to  the  last  Hiram,  were 
such  as  you  see  my  father.  Before  that,  there  was  a 
Godfrey:  we  have  his  picture;  it  hangs  in  Moore's  bed- 
room :  it  is  like  me.  Of  his  character  we  know  nothing ; 
bat  I  am  sure  it  was  .different  to  his  descendants:  he  has 
long  curling  dark  hair ;  he  is  carefully  and  cavalierly  dressed. 
Having  said  that  he  is  like  me,  I  need  not  add  that  he  is  hand- 
some.' 

'  You  are  not  handsome,  Martin.' 

*  No ;  but  wait  a  while :  just  let  me  take  my  time :  I 
mean  to  begin  from  this  day  to  cultivate,  to  polish, — and  we 
shall  see.' 

'You  are  a  very  strange — a  very  unaccountable  boy, 
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Maitin ;  but  don't  inmgine  you  ever  wiU  be  haodaooie :  yoa 
cannot/ 

*  I  mean  lo  try.  But  we  were  talking  aboat  Mra,  Ptyor : 
she  must  be  the  most  unuatural  mamma  in  escisteDae,  €00% 
to  let  her  daughter  come  out  in  this  weather*  Mine  wtm  b 
such  a  ragBt  because  I  would  go  to  church  ;  she  wis  fis  to 
fling  the  kitch&n*bra6h  after  me,  MammA  was  rerj  modi 
Goncerned  about  me ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  was  obfttioata :  I 
would  go/ 

'  To  see  me  ? ' 

*  Exactly:  I  thought  of  nothing  else.    I  greally 
the  snow  would  hinder  you  from  coming:  you  don 'I 
how  pleased  I  was  to  see  you  all  by  youraelf  in  the  pew/ 

*/  came  to  fulfil  my  duty,  and  set  the  parish  a  good 
example.  And  so  you  were  obetinate,  were  you  7  I  abooU 
like  to  see  you  obstinate,  I  shouli  Wouldn't  I  hmm  jw 
in  good  discipline,  if  I  owned  you?  Let  me  telee  the 
umbrella.  I  can't  stay  two  minutes :  our  dinner  wiU  b 
ready/ 

*  And  so  will  ours ;  and  we  have  always  m  hot  bails' 
on  Sundays.  Eoast  goose  to-day,  with  appla-pid  and  rie^ 
pudding.  I  always  contrive  to  know  the  bill  of  fare :  wdl 
I  like  these  things  uncominouly ;  but  I'U  make  the 
if  you  wUl/ 

*  We  have  a  oold  dinner :  my  uncle  will  allow  od 
necessary  cooking  on  the  Sabbath.  But  I  must  relnna ; 
house  would  be  in  commotion,  if  I  failed  to  appear/ 

'  So  will  Briarmains,  bless  yon  I  - 1  think  I  bear 
father  sending  out  the  overlooker  and  &va  of  the  dyem,  to 
look  in  six  directions  for  the  body  of  his  prodlgml  sou  io  ll» 
snow :  and  my  mother  repenting  her  of  her  m&ny 
towards  me,  now  I  am  gone/ 

*  Martin,  how  is  Mr,  Moore  ? ' 
'  Tkat  is  what  you  came  for— just  to  say  thai  word** 

*  Come,  tell  me  quickly/ 
'  Haug  him  1  he  is  no  worse ;  but  as  iU-used  «a 

mewed  up,  kept  in  solitary  oonfinement.    Xlidj  mem  ta 
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make  either  an  idiot  or  a  maniac  of  him,  and  take  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy.  Horsfall  starves  him  :  you  saw  how 
thin  he  was/ 

'  You  were  very  good  the  other  day,  Martin.' 

'  What  day?    I  am  always  good — a  model.' 

'  When  will  you  be  so  good  again  ? ' 

'  I  see  what  you  are  after  ;  but  you'll  not  wheedle  me  : 
I  am  no  cat's  paw.' 

'But  it  must  be  done:  it  is  quite  a  right  thing,  and  a 
necessary  thing.' 

'  How  you  encroach  1  Bemember,  I  managed  the  matter 
of  my  own  free  will  before.' 

*  And  you  will  again.' 

'  I  won't :  the  business  gave  me  far  too  much  trouble ;  I 
like  my  ease.' 

'  Mr.  Moore  wishes  to  see  me,  Martin  ;  and  I  wish  to  see 
him.' 

*  I  daresay '  (coolly). 

'  It  is  too  bad  of  your  mother  to  exclude  his  friends.' 

'  Tell  her  so.' 

'  His  own  relations.' 

*  Come  and  blow  her  up.' 

'  You  know  that  would  advance  nothing.  Well,  I  shall 
stick  to  my  point.  See  him  I  will.  If  you  won't  help  me, 
I'll  manage  without  help.' 

'  Do :  there  is  nothing  like  self-reliance — self-depend- 
ence.' 

*  I  have  no  time  to  reason  with  you  now  ;  but  I  consider 
you  provoking.  Good  morning.'  Away  she  went — the 
umbrella  shut;  for  she  could  not  carry  it  against  the 
wind. 

'  She  is  opt  vapid ;  she  is  not  shallow,'  said  Martin.  '  I 
shall  like  to  watch,  and  mark  how  she  will  work  her  way 
without  help.  If  the  storm  were  not  of  snow,  but  of  fire — 
such  as  came  refreshingly  down  on  the  cities  of  the  plain — 
she  would  go  through  it  to  procure  five  minutes'  speech  of 
that  Moore.    Now,  I  consider  I  have  had  a  pleasant  morning  : 

BR 
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the  disappointments  got  time  on  :  the  fears  and  fits  of  anger 
only  made  that  short  discourse  pleasanter,  when  it  came  at 
last.  She  expected  to  coax  me  at  once :  she'U  not  manage 
that  in  one  effort :  she  shall  come  again,  again,  and  yel 
again.  It  would  please  me  to  put  her  in  a  passion — to  make 
her  cry :  I  want  to  discover  how  far  she  will  go— what  she 
will  do  and  dare — to  get  her  wilL  It  seems  strange  and  new 
to  find  one  human  being  thinking  so  much  about  another 
as  she  thinks  about  Moore. — But  it  is  time  to  go  home; 
my  appetite  tells  me  the  hour:  won't  I  walk  into  thai 
goose  ? — and  we'll  try  whether  Matthew  or  I  shall  get  the 
largest  cut  of  the  apple-pie  to-day.' 


CHAPTEB  XXXV 

WHEBEIN  MATTERS  MAKE   BOBfE  PB0OBES8,   BUT  NOT  MUCH 

Mabtin  had  planned  well :  he  had  laid  out  a  dexterously  con- 
certed scheme  for  his  private  amusement;  but  older  and 
wiser  schemers  than  he  are  often  doomed  to  see  their  finest- 
spun  projects  swept  to  annihilation  by  the  sudden  broom  of 
Fate — that  fell  housewife,  whose  red  arm  none  can  control. 
In  the  present  instance,  this  broom  was  manufactured  out  of 
the  tough  fibres  of  Moore's  own  stubborn  purpose,  bound  tight 
with  his  will.  He  was  now  resuming  his  strength,  and 
making  strange  head  against  Mrs.  Horsfall.  Each  morning 
he  amazed  that  matron  with  a  fresh  astonishment.  First,  he 
discharged  her  from  her  valet-duties :  he  would  dress  himself. 
Then,  he  refused  the  cofifee  she  brought  him :  he  would 
breakfast  with  the  family.  Lastly,  he  forbade  her  his 
chamber.  On  the  same  day,  amidst  the  outcries  of  all  the 
women  in  the  place,  he  put  his  head  out  of  doors.  The 
morning  after,  he  followed  Mr.  Yorke  to  his  counting-house, 
and  requested  an  envoy  to  fetch  a  chaise  from  the  Bed-House 
Inn.  He  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  return  home  to  the 
Hollow  that  very  afternoon.  Mr.  Yorke,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing, aided  and  abetted  him  :  the  chaise  was  sent  for,  though 
Mrs.  Yorke  declared  the  step  would  be  his  death.  It  came. 
Moore,  little  disposed  to  speak,  made  his  purse  do  duty 
for  his  tongue :  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  servants 
and  to  Mrs.  Horsfall,  by  the  chink  of  his  coin.  The  latter 
personage  approved  and  understood  this  language  perfectly ; 
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it  made  amends  for  all  previous  contxmiaoy :  she  and  her 
patient  parted  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

The  kitohen  visited  and  soothed,  Moore  betook  himself  to 
the  parlour  ;  he  had  Mrs.  Yorke  to  appease ;  not  quite  so 
easy  a  task  as  the  pacification  of  her  housemaids.  There  she 
sat  plunged  in  sullen  dudgeon ;  the  gloomiest  speculations 
on  the  depths  of  man's  ingratitude  absorbing  her  thoughts. 
He  drew  near  and  bent  over  her ;  she  was  obliged  to  look  up, 
if  it  were  only  to  bid  him  *  avaunt.'  There  was  beauty  still 
in  his  pale,  wasted  features ;  there  was  earnestness,  and 
a  sort  of  sweetness — for  he  was  smiling — ^in  his  hollow 
eyes. 

'  Oood-by  1 '  he  said ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  smile  glit- 
tered and  melted.  He  had  no  iron  mastery  of  his  sensations 
now :  a  trifling  emotion  made  itself  apparent  in  his  present 
weak  state. 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  leave  us  for  ? '  she  asked : 
'  we  will  keep  you,  and  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you,  if 
you  will  only  stay  till  you  are  stronger.' 

'  Oood-by ! '  he  again  said :  and  added, '  you  have  been  a 
mother  to  me :  give  your  wilful  son  one  embrace.' 

Like  a  foreigner,  as  he  was,  he  ofiFered  her  first  one  ched[, 
then  the  other :  she  kissed  him. 

*  What  a  trouble — ^what  a  burden  I  have  been  to  you  I  *  he 
muttered. 

*  You  are  the  worst  trouble  now,  headstrong  youth  I '  wig 
the  answer.  '  I  wonder  who  is  to  nurse  you  at  Hollow's 
cottage:  your  sister  Hortense  knows  no  more  about  such 
matters  than  a  child.' 

*  Thank  Ood !  for  I  have  had  nursing  enough  to  last  me 
my  life.' 

Here  the  little  girls  came  in ;  Jessie  crying,  Bose  quiet, 
but  grave.  Moore  took  them  out  into  the  hall  to  soothe, 
pet,  and  kiss  them.  He  knew  it  was  not  in  their  mother's 
nature  to  bear  to  see  any  living  thing  caressed  but  herself : 
she  would  have  felt  annoyed  had  he  fondled  a  kitten  in  her 
presence. 
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The  boys  were  standing  about  the  chaise  as  Moore  entered 
it ;  but  for  them  he  had  no  farewell.  To  Mr.  Yorke  he  only 
said, — '  You  have  a  good  riddance  of  me :  that  was  an  unlucky 
shot  for  you,  Yorke  ;  it  turned  Bnarmains  into  an  hospital. 
Come  and  see  me  at  the  cottage  soon.' 

He  drew  up  the  glass ;  the  chaise  rolled  away.  In  half 
an  hour  he  alighted  at  his  own  garden  wicket.  Having  paid 
the  driver  and  dismissed  the  vehicle,  he  leaned  on  that 
wicket  an  instant,  at  once  to  rest  and  to  muse. 

'  Six  months  ago  I  passed  out  of  this  gate,'  said  he,  *  a 
proud,  angry,  disappointed  man  ;  I  come  back  sadder  and 
wiser ;  weakly  enough,  but  not  worried.  A  cold,  grey,  yet 
quiet  world  lies  round — a  world  where,  if  I  hope  Uttle,  I  fear 
nothing.  All  slavish  terrors  of  embarrassment  have  left  me : 
let  the  worst  come,  I  can  work,  as  Joe  Scott  does,  for  an 
honourable  living  :  in  such  doom  I  yet  see  some  hardship,  but 
no  degradation.  Formerly,  pecuniary  ruin  was  equivalent  in 
my  eyes  to  personal  dishonour.  It  is  not  so  now  :  I  know 
the  difiference.  Euin  is  an  evil;  but  one  for  which  I  am 
prepared ;  the  day  of  whose  coming  I  know,  for  I  have  cal- 
culated. I  can  yet  put  it  off  six  months — not  an  hour  longer : 
if  things  by  that  time  alter — which  is  not  probable ;  if  fetters, 
which  now  seem  indissoluble,  should  be  loosened  from  our 
trade  (of  all  things  the  most  unlikely  to  happen) — I  might 

conquer  in  this  long  struggle  yet — I  might Good  God  I 

what  might  I  not  do  ?  But  the  thought  is  a  brief  madness  : 
let  me  see  things  with  sane  eyes.  Euin  will  come,  lay  her 
axe  to  my  fortune's  roots,  and  hew  them  down.  I  shall 
snatch  a  sapHng,  I  shall  cross  the  sea,  and  plant  it  in 
American  woods.  Louis  will  go  with  me.  Will  none  but 
Louis  go  ?    I  cannot  tell — I  have  no  right  to  ask.' 

He  entered  the  house. 

It  was  afternoon,  twilight  yet  out  of  doors :  starless  and 
moonless  twilight ;  for,  though  keenly  freezing  with  a  dry, 
black  frost,  heaven  wore  a  mask  of  clouds  congealed  and 
fast-locked.  The  mill-dam  too  was  frozen :  the  Hollow  was 
very  still :   indoors  it  was  already  dark.    Sarah  had  lit  a 
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good   fire  in  the  parlour;   she  was  preparing  tea  in  the 
kitchen. 

*  Hortense/  said  Moore,  as  his  sister  bustled  up  to  help 
him  off  with  his  cloak, '  I  am  pleased  to  come  home.' 

Hortense  did  not  feel  the  peculiar  novelty  of  this  expres- 
sion coming  from  her  brother,  who  had  never  before  called 
the  cottage  his  home,  and  to  whom  its  narrow  limits  had 
always  heretofore  seemed  rather  restrictive  than  protective : 
still,  whatever  contributed  to  his  happiness  pleased  her ;  and 
she  expressed  herself  to  that  effect. 

He  sat  down,  but  soon  rose  again  :  he  went  to  the  win- 
dow ;  he  came  back  to  the  fire. 

*  Hortense  I  * 
*Monfr6re?' 

'This  Uttle  parlour  looks  very  clean  and  pleasant: 
tmusually  bright,  somehow.' 

*  It  is  true,  brother :  1  have  had  the  whole  boose 
thoroughly  and  scrupulously  cleaned  in  your  absence.' 

'  Sister,  I  think  on  this  first  day  of  my  return  home,  yea 
ought  to  have  a  friend  or  so  to  tea ;  if  it  were  only  to  see 
how  fresh  and  spruce  you  have  made  the  little  place.' 

'  True,  brother  :  if  it  were  not  late  I  might  send  for  Miss 
Mann.' 

'  So  you  might ;  but  it  really  is  too  late  to  disturb  that 
good  lady;  and  the  evening  is  much  too  cold  for  her  to 
come  out.* 

'  How  thoughtful  in  you,  dear  (rerard  I  We  must  put  it 
off  till  another  day.* 

'  I  want  some  one  to-day,  dear  sister :  some  quiet  guest, 
who  would  tire  neither  of  us.* 

*  Miss  Ainley  ?  * 

*  An  excellent  person,  they  say ;  but  she  lives  too  far  off. 
Tell  Harry  Scott  to  step  up  to  the  Rectory  with  a  request 
from  you  that  Caroline  Helstone  should  come  and  spend  the 
evening  with  you.' 

*  Would  it  not  be  better  to-morrow,  dear  brother? ' 

'  I  should  like  her  to  see  the  place  as  it  is  just  now ;  its 
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brilliant  cleanliness  and  perfect  neatness  are  so  much  to 
your  credit.' 

'  It  might  benefit  her  in  the  way  of  example/ 

'  It  might  and  must :  she  ought  to  come.' 

He  went  into  the  kitchen. 

*  Sarah,  delay  tea  half  an  hour.'  He  then  commissioned 
her  to  despatch  Harry  Scott  to  the  Eectory,  giving  her  a 
twisted  note  hastily  scribbled  in  pencil  by  himself,  and 
addressed  '  Miss  Helstone.' 

Scarcely  had  Sarah  time  to  get  impatient  under  the  fear 
of  damage  to  her  toast  already  prepared,  when  the  messenger 
returned ;  and  with  him  the  invited  guest. 

She  entered  through  the  kitchen,  quietly  tripped  up 
Sarah's  stairs  to  take  off  her  bonnet  and  furs,  and  came 
down  as  quietly,  with  her  beautiful  curls  nicely  smoothed ; 
her  graceful  merino  dress  and  delicate  collar  all  trim  and 
spotless ;  her  gay  little  work-bag  in  her  hand.  She  lingered 
to  exchange  a  few  kindly  words  with  Sarah ;  and  to  look  at 
the  new  tortoiseshell  kitten  basking  on  the  kitchen  hearth ; 
and  to  speak  to  the  canary-bird,  which  a  sudden  blaze  from 
the  fire  had  startled  on  its  perch ;  and  then  she  betook  her- 
self to  the  parlour. 

The  gentle  salutation,  the  friendly  welcome,  were  inter- 
changed in  such  tranquil  sort  as  befitted  cousins  meeting ;  a 
sense  of  pleasure,  subtle  and  quiet  as  a  perfume,  diffused 
itself  through  the  room  ;  the  newly-kindled  lamp  burned  up 
bright ;  the  tray  and  the  singing  urn  were  brought  in. 

'  I  am  pleased  to  come  home,'  repeated  Mr.  Moore. 

They  assembled  round  the  table.  Hortense  chiefly 
talked.  She  congratulated  Caroline  on  the  evident  improve- 
ment in  her  health :  her  colour  and  her  plump  cheeks  were 
returning,  she  remarked.  It  was  true.  There  wsis  an 
obvious  change  in  Miss  Helstone :  all  about  her  seemed 
elastic;  depression,  fear,  forlornness,  were  withdrawn:  no 
longer  crushed,  and  saddened,  and  slow,  and  drooping,  she 
looked  like  one  who  had  tasted  the  cordial  of  heart's  ease, 
and  been  lifted  on  the  wing  of  hope. 
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After  tea,  Hortense  went  up-stairs :  she  had  not  rum- 
maged her  drawers  for  a  month  past,  and  the  impulse  to 
perform  that  operation  was  now  become  resistless.  Daring 
her  absence,  the  talk  passed  into  Caroline's  hands:  ska 
took  it  up  with  ease ;  she  fell  into  her  best  tone  of  conver- 
sation. A  pleasing  facility  and  elegance  of  language  gave 
fresh  charm  to  familiar  topics ;  a  new  music  in  the  always 
soft  voice  gently  surprised  and  pleasingly  captivated  the 
listener ;  unwonted  shades  and  lights  of  expression  elevated 
the  young  countenance  with  character,  and  kindled  it  with 
animation. 

'  Caroline,  you  look  as  if  you  had  heard  good  tidings,' 
said  Moore,  after  earnestly  gazing  at  her  for  some  minutes. 

'Do  I?' 

*  I  sent  for  you  this  evening  that  I  might  be  cheered ; 
but  you  cheer  me  more  than  I  had  calculated.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that.     And  I  really  cheer  you  ?  ' 

*  You  look  brightly,  move  buoyantly,  speak  musioally.' 
'  It  is  pleasant  to  be  here  again.' 

'  Truly  it  is  pleasant :  I  feel  it  so.  And  to  see  health  on 
your  cheek,  and  hope  in  your  eye,  is  pleasant,  Gary  ;  but 
what  is  this  hope,  and  what  is  the  source  of  this  sunshine  1 
perceive  about  you  ?  ' 

*  For  one  thing  I  am  happy  in  mamma ;  I  love  her  so 
much,  and  she  loves  me.  Long  and  tenderly  she  nursed 
me ;  now,  when  her  care  has  made  me  well,  I  can  occupy 
myself  for  and  with  her  all  the  day.  I  say  it  is  my  turn  to 
attend  to  her ;  and  I  do  attend  to  her :  I  am  her  waitiug- 
woman,  as  well  as  her  child  :  I  like — you  would  laugh  if 
you  knew  what  pleasure  I  have  in  making  dresses  and 
sewing  for  her.  She  looks  so  nice  now,  Robert :  I  will  not 
let  her  be  old-fashioned.  And  then,  she  is  charming  to  talk 
to  :  full  of  wisdom ;  ripe  in  judgment ;  rich  in  information ; 
exhaustless  in  stores  her  observant  faculties  have  quietly 
amassed.  Every  day  that  I  live  with  her,  I  like  her  better ; 
I  esteem  her  more  highly  ;  I  love  her  more  tenderly.' 

'  That  for  one  thing,  then,  Cary :  you  talk  in  such  a  way 
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aboat  '*  mamma/'  it  is  enough  to  make  one  jealous  of  the 
old  lady; 

*  She  is  not  old,  Eobert.' 

*  Of  the  young  lady,  then/ 

'  She  does  not  pretend  to  be  young.' 

*Well — of  the  matron.  But  you  said,  "mamma's" 
afiFection  was  one  thing  that  made  you  happy :  now  for  the 
other  thing.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  better.' 
'What  besides?' 

'  I  am  glad  we  are  friends.' 

'You  and  I?' 

'  Yes :  I  once  thought  we  never  should  be.' 

'  Gary,  some  day  I  mean  to  tell  you  a  thing  about  myself 
that  is  not  to  my  credit,  and,  consequently,  will  not  please 
you.* 

'  Ah ! — don't  1    I  cannot  bear  to  think  ill  of  you.' 

*  And  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  think  better  of  me 
than  I  deserve.' 

*  Well,  but  I  half  know  your  "  thing : "  indeed,  I  believe 
I  know  all  about  it.' 

'  You  do  not.' 

'  I  believe  I  do.' 

'  Whom  does  it  concern  besides  me  ?  * 

She  coloured ;  she  hesitated ;  she  was  silent. 

*  Speak,  Gary !— whom  does  it  concern?  ' 
She  tried  to  utter  a  name,  and  could  not. 

*  Tell  me :  there  is  none  present  but  ourselves :  be 
frank.' 

'  But  if  I  guess  wrong  ? ' 

'  I  will  forgive.    Whisper,  Gary.' 

He  bent  his  ear  to  her  lips  :  still  she  would  not,  or  could 
not,  speak  clearly  to  the  point.  Seeing  that  Moore  waited, 
and  was  resolved  to  hear  something,  she  at  last  said, — '  Miss 
Eeeldar  spent  a  day  at  the  Bectory  about  a  week  since.  The 
evening  came  on  very  wintry,  and  we  persuaded  her  to  stay 
all  night.' 
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\r.d  T3I  ftcd  ice  ccokd  your  hair  together  ? ' 
E^^  ii  tog:  ksoT  thfts?  ' 

-  JLiti  -zaisi  yya  rhineA  ;  and  she  told  yoa ' 

-  Ii  -w  3CC  «3  ecr£iEig-hair  time ;  ao  yoa  are  not  as  vise 
m  jciL  iszi^ :  Ani  ^^^'S*'^,  she  didn't  tdl  me.' 

-TniiJfpi  A^Efiberafterwardb?' 
*Wi  ^Trrriprti  ice  same  room  and  bed.    We  did  doI 
sie£B  zI^a£C. :  v«  talked  the  whole  night  throng' 

-  rZ  be  svrci  joc  did !  and  then  it  all  came  oat— taut 
IB.     I  -vDCji  Timhrr  joa  had  heard  it  from  myself.' 

-  Tm  A£«  zz±Sd  vTOcg :  she  did  not  tell  me  wluit  yoa 
ia2£C«£i:i:  ibs  is  not  the  person  to  proclaim  such  things ;  but 
j^  1  izisTed  stUTjrthing  from  parts  of  her  discourse:  I 
Cfc-JTHniC  SGC*  from  nmoor,  and  I  made  ont  the  rest  by 


5:i:  jf  ^-f  ill  -:^  :ell  yoa  thai  I  wanted  to  marry  her 

in:  iiif  skif  zl  haz  ziv^-ey.  and  that  she  refused  me  indig- 

zifcz-iirr  i^.i  icrrnr^T  yoa  need  neither  start  nor  blush ;  nor 

ytz  zsi^i  yrc  rr!ck  y:-::r  tnrmhling  fingers  with  your  needle : 

•r:tr  _>  li^  z'k:-  inih-  wheiher  yon  like  it  or  not) — if  snch 

TTi^  Zfiu  i^  5cb;ec:  zi  her  august  confidences,  on  what 

tclh  i  i-i  '^j  rzjm  ?    Yoa  say  you  talked  the  whole  night 

iir:c^     "srhAJ  abc -•  ?  ' 

'A'xci   ir.:r,vs  we  never  thoroughly  discussed  before, 

=ois  as  we  have  been  ;  but  you  hardly  expect  I 
p. —  ■♦  • 

Yi^w  yes^  Cary — yoa  will  tell  me:  you  said  we  were 
irrvi> :  A3i  friends  should  always  confide  in  each  other.' 
-  r ^1  vcc  Are  si:Lre  vou  won't  repeat  it  ? ' 

•y.u5c  Locis?' 

'  X:'a  cv-e-  :o  Louis.    What  does  Louis  care  for  yoong 


'  Kcc^n — ^Shirley  is  a  curious,  magnanimous  being/ 
*  I  darv:sav :  I  can  imagine  there  are  both  odd  points  and 
gr^isi  poinis  ibout  her.' 

*'  I  haTv  found  her  chary  in  showing  her  feelings ;  hot 
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when  they  rush  out,  river-like,  and  pass  full  and  powerful 
before  you, — almost  without  leave  from  her — you  gaze,  you 
wonder,  you  admire,  and — I  think — love  her.' 

*  You  saw  this  spectacle  ? ' 

'  Yes :  at  dead  of  night ;  when  all  the  house  was  silent, 
and  starlight,  and  the  cold  reflection  from  the  snow  glim- 
mered in  our  chamber, — then  I  saw  Shirley's  heart.' 

*Her  heart's  core?  Do  you  think  she  showed  you 
that?' 

'  Her  heart's  core.* 

'  And  how  was  it  ?  ' 

*  Like  a  shrine, — for  it  was  holy ;  like  snow, — for  it  was 
pure ;  like  flame, — for  it  was  warm ;  like  death, — for  it  was 
strong.' 

'  Can  she  love  ?    Tell  me  that.' 
'What  think  you?' 

*  She  has  loved  none  that  have  loved  her  yet.' 
'  Who  are  those  that  have  loved  her? ' 

He  named  a  list  of  gentlemen,  closing  with  Sir  Philip 
Nunnely. 

'  She  has  loved  none  of  these.* 

'Yet  some  of  them  were  worthy  of  a  woman's  affec- 
tion.* 

*  Of  somp  women's ;  but  not  of  Shirley's.' 
'  Is  she  better  than  others  of  her  sex  ?  ' 

'  She  is  peculiar,  and  more  dangerous  to  take  as  a  wife — 
rashly.' 

'  I  can  imagine  that.' 

*  She  spoke  of  you ' 

*  Oh  !  she  did  !     I  thought  you  denied  it.' 

*  She  did  not  speak  in  the  way  you  fancy ;  but  I  asked 
her,  and  I  would  make  her  tell  me  what  she  thought  of  you, 
or  rather,  how  she  felt  towards  you.  I  wanted  to  know :  I 
had  long  wanted  to  know.' 

'  So  had  I ;  but  let  us  hear :  she  thinks  meanly — she  feels 
contemptuously,  doubtless  ? ' 

'  She  thinks  of  you  almost  as  highly  as  a  woman  can 
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think  of  a  man.  You  know  she  can  be  eloquent :  I  yet  fed 
in  fancy  the  glow  of  the  language  in  which  her  opinion  wis 
conveyed/ 

'  But  how  does  she  feel  ? ' 

'  Till  you  shocked  her  (she  said  you  had  shocked  her,  bat 
she  would  not  tell  me  how),  she  felt  as  a  sister  feels  towards 
a  brother  of  whom  she  is  at  once  fond  and  proud.' 

*  I'll  shock  her  no  more,  Gary,  for  the  shock  rebounded 
on  myself  till  I  staggered  again :  but  that  comparison  abom 
sister  and  brother  is  all  nonsense :  she  is  too  rich  and  prood 
to  entertain  fraternal  sentiments  for  me/ 

'  You  don't  know  her,  Robert ;  and  somehow,  I  iancy  note 
(I  had  other  ideas  formerly),  that  you  cannot  know  her :  you 
and  she  are  not  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  thoroughly  to 
understand  each  other/ 

'  It  may  be  so.  I  esteem  her ;  I  admire  her ;  and  yet  my 
impressions  concerning  her  are  harsh — perhaps  unohiuitahle. 
I  believe,  for  instance,  that  she  is  incapable  of  love ' 

*  Shirley  incapable  of  love  I ' 

*  That  she  will  never  marry :  I  imagine  her  jealous  of 
compromising  her  pride,  of  relinquishing  her  power,  of 
sharing  her  property.* 

*  Shirley  has  hurt  your  amour-propre.' 

*  She  did  hurt  it — though  I  had  not  an  emotion  of  tender- 
ness, not  a  spark  of  passion  for  her.' 

'Then,  Robert,  it  was  very  wicked  in  you  to  want  to 
marry  her.' 

'  And  very  mean,  my  little  pastor,  my  pretty  priestess.  I 
never  wanted  to  kiss  Miss  Eeeldar  in  my  life,  though  she  has 
fine  lips,  scarlet  and  round,  as  ripe  cherries ;  or,  if  I  did  wish 
it,  it  was  the  mere  desire  of  the  eye.' 

'  I  doubt,  now,  whether  you  are  speaking  the  truth :  the 
grapes  or  the  cherries  are  sour — "  hung  too  high."  ' 

'  She  has  a  pretty  figure,  a  pretty  face,  beautiful  hair :  I 
acknowledge  all  her  charms  and  feel  none  of  them  ;  or  only 
feel  them  in  a  way  she  would  disdain.  I  suppose  I  was  truly 
tempted,  by  the  mere  gilding  of  the  bait.     Caroline,  what  a 
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noble  fellow  your  Robert  is — great,  good,  disinterested,  and 
then  so  pure  1 ' 

'  But  not  perfect :  he  made  a  great  blunder  once,  and  we 
will  hear  no  more  about  it.' 

'  And  shall  we  think  no  more  about  it,  Gary?  Shall  we 
not  despise  him  in  our  heart,  gentle  but  just,  compassionate 
but  upright  ? ' 

'  Never  I  We  will  remember  that  with  what  measure  we 
mete  it  shall  be  measured  unto  us,  and  so  we  will  give  no 
scorn — only  affection.' 

'Which  won't  satisfy,  I  warn  you  of  that.  Something 
besides  affection — something  far  stronger,  sweeter,  warmer — 
will  be  demanded  one  day :  is  it  there  to  give  ? ' 

Caroline  was  moved — much  moved. 

'  Be  calm,  Lina,'  said  Moore,  soothingly ;  *  1  have  no 
intention,  because  1  have  no  right,  to  perturb  yoiu*  mind 
now,  nor  for  months  to  come :  don't  look  as  if  you  would 
leave  me :  we  will  make  no  more  agitating  allusions :  we 
will  resume  our  gossip.  Do  not  tremble:  look  me  in  the 
face :  see  what  a  poor,  pale,  grim  phantom  I  am — more 
pitiable  than  formidable.' 

She  looked  shyly.  *  There  is  something  formidable  stiU, 
pale  as  you  are,'  she  said,  as  her  eye  fell  under  his. 

*  To  return  to  Shirley,'  pursued  Moore ;  *  is  it  your  opinion 
that  she  is  ever  likely  to  marry?  ' 

*  She  loves.' 

*  Platonically— theoretically— all  humbug  I ' 
'  She  loves,  what  I  call,  sincerely.' 

'  Did  she  say  so  ? ' 

'  1  cannot  affirm  that  she  said  so  :  no  such  confession  as, 
I  love  this  man  or  that,  passed  her  lips.' 
'  I  thought  not.' 

*  But  the  feeling  made  its  way  in  spite  of  her,  and  I  saw 
it.  She  spoke  of  one  man  in  a  strain  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood :  her  voice  alone  was  sufficient  testimony.  Having 
wrung  from  her  an  opinion  on  your  character,  I  demanded 
a  second  opinion  of another  person  about  whom  I  had 
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my  coD]ectiiiie8;  though  they  were  the  most  tangled  and 
pozzled  ooDJectoies  in  the  world.  I  would  make  her 
speak:  I  shook  her,  I  chid  her,  I  pinched  her  fingers 
when  she  tned  to  put  me  off  with  gibes  and  jests  in  her 
qoeer,  proToking  way,  and  at  last,  out  it  came  :  the  voice,  I 
say,  was  enough ;  hardly  raised  above  a  whisper,  and  yel 
such  a  soft  vehemence  in  its  tones.  There  was  no  conte- 
8i(m — no  confidence  in  the  matter :  to  these  things  she 
cannot  condescend ;  but  I  am  sure  that  man's  happiness  is 
dear  to  her  as  her  own  life/ 
'Who  is  it?' 

*  I  charged  her  with  the  fact ;  she  did  not  deny ;  she  did 
not  avow,  but  looked  at  me  :  I  saw  her  eyes  by  the  snow- 
gleam.  It  was  quite  enough:  I  triumphed  over  her 
mercilessly.' 

*  What  right  had  you  to  triumph  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
ycHi  are  fancy-free  ?  * 

*  Whatever  lam,  Shkley  is  a  bondswoman.  LdonessI 
She  has  found  her  captor.  Mistress  she  may  be  of  all  round 
her — bui  her  own  mistress  she  is  not.* 

*  So  you  exuhed  at  recognising  a  fellow-slave  in  one  so 
fair  and  imperial  ?  * 

*I  did;  Robert,  you  say  right,  in  one  so  fair  and 
imperial.' 

*  You  confess  it — a  /VJi>ir-slave  ?  * 

'  I  confess  nothing ;  bui  I  say  that  haughty  Shirley  is  no 
more  free  than  was  Hagar.* 

*  And  who,  pray,  is  the  Abraham  :  the  hero  of  a  patriarch 
who  has  achieved  such  a  conquest  ?  * 

'You  still  speak  scornfully,  and  cynically,  and  sorely; 
but  I  will  make  you  change  your  note  before  I  have  done 
with  you.* 

*  We  will  see  that :  can  she  marry  this  Cupidon  ? ' 

'  Cupidon !  he  is  just  about  as  much  a  Cupidon  as  you 
are  a  Cyclops.' 

*  Can  she  marry  him  ? ' 

*  You  will  see.* 
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*  I  want  to  know  his  name,  Gary.' 
'  Guess  it/ 

'  Is  it  any  one  in  this  neighbourhood  ? ' 

*  Yes,  in  Briarfield  parish/ 

*  Then  it  is  some  person  unworthy  of  her.  I  don't  know 
a  soul  in  Briarfield  parish  her  equal.' 

'  Guess.' 

'  Impossible.     I  suppose  she  is  under  a  delusion,  and 
will  plunge  into  some  absurdity  after  all.' 
Caroline  smiled. 

*  Do  you  approve  the  choice  ? '  asked  Moore. 
'  Quite,  quite.' 

'Then  I  am  puzzled;  for  the  head  which  owns  this 
bounteous  fall  of  hazel  curls  is  an  excellent  little  thinking 
machine,  most  accurate  in  its  working :  it  boasts  a  correct, 
steady  judgment,  inherited  from  **  mamma,"  I  suppose.' 

'  And  I  quite  approve,  and  mamma  was  charmed.' 

*  "  Mamma  "  charmed  1  Mrs.  Pryor !  It  can't  be  romantic, 
then?' 

'  It  is  romantic,  but  it  is  also  right.' 

*  Tell  me,  Gary.  Tell  me  out  of  pity :  I  am  too  weak  to 
be  tantalized.' 

'  You  shall  be  tantalized :  it  will  do  you  no  harm  :  you 
are  not  so  weak  as  you  pretend.' 

*  I  have  twice  this  evening  had  some  thoughts  of  falling 
on  the  floor  at  your  feet.' 

'You  had  better  not:  I  shall  decline  to  help  you 
up.' 

'And  worshipping  you  downright.  My  mother  was  a 
Roman  Gatholic ;  you  look  like  the  loveliest  of  her  pictures 
of  the  Virgin :  I  tUnk  I  will  embrace  her  faith,  and  kneel 
and  adore.' 

'  Robert,  Robert,  sit  still ;  don't  be  absurd  :  I  will  go  to 
Hortense,  if  you  commit  extravagances.' 

'  You  have  stolen  my  senses :  just  now  nothing  will 
come  into  my  mind  but  "  les  litanies  de  la  sainte  Vierge. 
Rose  c61este,  reine  des  Anges !  "  ' 
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'  **  Tour  d'ivoire,  maison  d'or :  "  is  not  that  the  jargon  ? 
Well,  sit  down  quietly,  and  guess  your  riddle.' 

'  But,  *'  mamma  "  charmed  i    There's  the  puzzle/ 

'I'll  tell  you  what  mamma  said  when  I  told  her: 
''Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  such  a  chmoe  will  make  the 
happiness  of  Miss  Eeeldar's  life." ' 

'  111  guess  once,  and  no  more.  It  is  old  Helstone.  She 
is  going  to  be  your  aunt.' 

TU  teU  my  uncle;  111  tell  Shirley!'  cried  GaroHne, 
laughing  gleefully.  'Guess  again,  Robert;  your  bfamders 
are  charming.' 

'  It  is  the  parson,  HalL' 

'  Indeed,  no :  he  is  mine,  if  you  please.' 

'  Yours !  Ay !  the  whole  generation  of  women  in  Briar- 
field  seem  to  have  made  an  idol  of  that  priest :  I  wonder 
why :  he  is  bald,  sand-blind,  grey-haired.' 

'  Eanny  will  be  here  to  fetch  me,  before  you  have  sdred 
the  riddle,  if  you  don't  make  haste.' 

'  I'll  guess  no  more,  I  am  tired :  and  then  I  don't  otia 
Miss  Eeeldar  may  marry  "  le  grand  Turc  "  for  me.' 

'Must  I  whisper?' 

'That  you  must,  and  quickly:  here  comes  Hortense; 
come  near,  a  little  nearer,  my  own  lina :  I  care  for  the 
whisper  more  than  the  words.' 

She  whispered :  Robert  gave  a  start,  a  flash  of  the  eye, 
a  brief  laugh :  Miss  Moore  entered,  and  Sarah  followed 
behind,  with  information  that  Fanny  was  come.  The  boor 
of  converse  was  over. 

Robert  found  a  moment  to  exchange  a  few  more  whis- 
pered sentences :  he  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
as  Caroline  descended  after  putting  on  her  shawl. 

'  Must  I  call  Shirley  a  noble  creature  now  ? '  he  asked. 

'  If  you  wish  to  speak  the  truth,  certainly.' 

'  Must  I  forgive  her  ?  ' 

*  Forgive  her  ?  Naughty  Bobert !  Was  she  in  the 
wrong,  or  were  you  ?  ' 

'  Must  I  at  length  love  her  downright,  Gar\'  ?  ' 
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Caroline  looked  keenly  up,  and  made  a  movement 
owards  him,  something  between  the  loving  and  the 
)etulant. 

'  Only  give  the  word,  and  I'll  try  to  obey  you/ 

'  Indeed,  you  must  not  love  her :  the  bare  idea  is 
>erver8e/ 

But  then  she  is  handsome,  peculiarly  handsome :  hers 
s  a  beauty  that  grows  on  you :  you  think  her  but  graceful, 
vhen  you  first  see  her;  you  discover  her  to  be  beautiful, 
vhen  you  have  known  her  for  a  year/ 

'It  is  not  you  who  are  to  say  these  things.  Now, 
Sobert,  be  good/ 

'  Oh !  Gary,  I  have  no  love  to  give.  Were  the  goddess 
)f  beauty  to  woo  me,  I  could  not  meet  her  advances :  there 
8  no  heart  which  I  can  call  mine  in  this  breast/ 

'  So  much  the  better :  you  are  a  great  deal  safer  with- 
)ut:  good-night.' 

'  Why  must  you  always  go,  Lina,  at  the  very  instant 
jyhen  I  most  want  you  to  stay  ?  * 

'  Because  you  most  wish  to  retain  when  you  are  most 
5ertain  to  lose/ 

'  Listen  ;  one  other  word.  Take  care  of  your  own  heart : 
io  you  hear  me  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  danger.' 

'  I  am  not  convinced  of  that :  the  Platonic  parson,  for 
nstance.' 

'Who?    Malone?' 

'  Cyril  Hall :  I  owe  more  than  one  twinge  of  jealousy  to 
ihat  quarter/ 

'  As  to  you,  you  have  been  flirting  with  Miss  Mann :  she 
showed  me  the  other  day  a  plant  you  had  given  her. — 
Fanny,  I  am  ready.' 


CHAPTEB  XXXVI 

WBITTEN  IN  THE  BOHOOLBOOM 

Louis  Moobe's  doubts,  respecting  the  immediate  eyaoiuUion 
of  Fieldhead  by  Mr.  S3n:Dpson,  turned  out  to  be  perfectly 
well  founded.  The  very  next  day  after  the  grand  quanal 
about  Sir  Philip  Nunnely,  a  sort  of  reconciliaticm  waa 
patched  up  between  uncle  and  niece:  Shirley,  who  ooold 
never  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be  or  to  seem  inhospitable 
(except  in  the  single  instance  of  Mr.  Donne)»  begged  the 
whole  party  to  stay  a  little  longer:  she  begged  in  such 
earnest,  it  was  evident  she  wished  it,  for  some  reason.  The; 
took  her  at  her  word  :  indeed,  the  uncle  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  leave  her  quite  unwatched — at  full  liberty  to  marry 
Bobert  Moore,  as  soon  as  that  gentleman  should  be  able 
(Mr.  Sympson  piously  prayed  this  might  never  be  the  case) 
to  reassert  his  supposed  pretensions  to  her  hand.  They  all 
stayed.' 

In  his  first  rage  against  all  the  house  of  Moore,  Mr. 
Sympson  had  so  conducted  himself  towards  Mr.  Louis,  that 
that  gentleman — patient  of  labour  or  suffering,  but  intolerant 
of  coarse  insolence — had  promptly  resigned  his  post,  and 
could  now  be  induced  to  resume  and  retain  it  only  till  sucb 
time  as  the  family  should  quit  Yorkshire:  Mrs.  Symp- 
son's  entreaties  prevailed  with  him  thus  far ;  his  own 
attachment  to  his  pupil  constituted  an  additional  motive  for 
concession;  and  probably  he  had  a  third  motive,  stronger 
than  either  of  the  other  two :  probably  he  would  have  found 
it  very  hard  indeed  to  leave  Fieldhead  just  now. 
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Things  went  on,  for  some  time,  pretty  smoothly ;  Miss 
Koeldar's  health  was  re-established;  her  spirits  resumed 
their  flow :  Moore  had  found  means  to  relieve  her  from  every 
nervous  apprehension;  and,  indeed,  from  the  moment  of 
giving  him  her  confldence,  every  fear  seemed  to  have  taken 
wing:  her  heart  became  as  lightsome,  her  manner  as  care- 
less, as  those  of  a  little  child,  that,  thoughtless  of  its  own 
life  or  death,  trusts  all  responsibiUty  to  its  parents.  He  and 
William  Farren — through  whose  medium  he  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  state  of  Phoebe — agreed  in  asserting  that  the 
dog  was  not  mad:  that  it  was  only  ill-usage  which  had 
driven  her  from  home :  for  it  was  proved  that  her  master 
was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  chastising  her  violently.  Their 
assertion  might,  or  might  not,  be  true :  the  groom  and  game- 
keeper afi&rmed  to  the  contrary ;  both  asserting  that,  if  hers 
was  not  a  clear  case  of  hydrophobia,  there  was  no  such 
disease.  But  to  this  evidence  Louis  Moore  turned  an  in- 
credulous ear :  he  reported  to  Shirley  only  what  was  en- 
couraging :  she  believed  him ;  and,  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
certain  that  in  her  case  the  bite  proved  innocuous. 

November  passed ;  December  came :  the  Sympsons  were 
now  really  departing ;  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  be  at 
home  by  CJhristmas ;  their  packages  were  preparing ;  they 
were  to  leave  in  a  few  days.  One  winter  evening,  during 
the  last  week  of  their  stay,  Louis  Moore  again  took  out  his 
little  blank  book,  and  discoursed  with  it  as  foUows  : — 


'  She  is  lovelier  than  ever.  Since  that  little  cloud  was  dis- 
pelled, all  the  temporary  waste  and  wanness  have  vanished. 
It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  soon  the  magical  energy 
of  youth  raised  her  elastic,  and  revived  her  blooming. 

*  After  breakfast  this  morning,  when  I  had  seen  her,  and 
listened  to  her,  and — so  to  speak — felt  her,  in  every  sentient 
atom  of  my  frame,  I  passed  from  her  sunny  presence  into 
the  chill  drawing-room.  Taking  up  a  little  gilt  volume,  I 
found  it  to  contain  a  selection  of  lyrics.    I  read  a  poem  or 
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two :  whether  the  spell  was  in  me  or  in  the  verse,  I  know  not, 
but  my  heart  filled  genially — my  pulse  rose  :  I  glowed,  not- 
withstanding the  frosty  air.  I,  too,  am  young  as  yet :  thoo^ 
she  said  she  never  considered  me  yoimg,  I  am  barely  tiuity : 
there  are  moments  when  life — for  no  other  reason  than  my 
own  youth — beams  with  sweet  hues  upon  me. 

*  It  was  time  to  go  to  the  schoolroom  :  I  went  Th«t 
same  schoolroom  is  rather  pleasant  in  a  morning ;  the  bod 
then  shines  through  the  low  lattice ;  the  books  are  in  (xier: 
there  are  no  papers  strewn  about;  the  fire  is  clear  and  dean; 
no  cinders  have  fallen,  no  ashes  accumulated.  I  fonDd 
Henry  there,  and  he  had  brought  with  him  Miss  Eeeldar : 
they  were  together. 

'  I  said  she  was  loveUer  than  ever :  she  is.  A  fine  rose, 
not  deep  but  delicate,  opens  on  her  cheek ;  her  eye,  alwiys 
dark,  clear,  and  speaking,  utters  now  a  language  I  cannot 
render — it  is  the  utterance,  seen  not  heard,  through  which 
angels  must  have  communed  when  there  was  "  silence  in 
heaven."  Her  hair  was  always  dusk  as  night,  and  fine  as 
silk ;  her  neck  was  always  fair,  flexible,  polished — but  both 
have  now  a  new  charm :  the  tresses  are  soft  as  shadow,  the 
shoulders  they  fall  on  wear  a  goddess-grace.  Once  I  only 
saw  her  beauty,  now  I  feel  it. 

'  Henry  was  repeating  his  lesson  to  her  before  bringing 
it  to  me— one  of  her  hands  was  occupied  with  the  boot 
he  held  the  other :  that  boy  gets  more  than  his  share  of 
privileges ;  he  dares  caress  and  is  caressed.  What  indul- 
gence and  compassion  she  shows  him  I  Too  much  :  if  this 
went  on,  Henry,  in  a  few  years,  when  his  soul  was  formed, 
would  oflTer  it  on  her  altar,  as  I  have  offered  mine. 

'  I  saw  her  eyelid  flitter  when  I  came  in,  but  she  did  not 
look  up:  now  she  hardly  ever  gives  me  a  glance.  She 
seems  to  grow  silent,  too — to  me  she  rarely  speaks,  and, 
when  I  am  present,  she  says  httle  to  others.  In  my  gloomy 
moments,  I  attribute  this  change  to  indifference, — aversion, 
— what  not  ?  In  my  sunny  intervals  I  give  it  another  mean- 
ing :  I  say,  were  I  her  equal,  I  could  find  in  this  shyness— 
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coyness,  and  in  that  coyness — love.    As  it  is,  dare  I  look 
for  it  ?    What  could  I  do  with  it,  if  found  ? 

*  This  morning  I  dared,  at  least,  contrive  an  hour's  com- 
mtinion  for  her  and  me ;  I  dared  not  only  wish — but  rvill  an 
interview  with  her :  I  dared  summon  solitude  to  guard  us. 
Very  decidedly  I  called  Henry  to  the  door :  without  hesita- 
tion, I  said,  "  Go  where  you  will,  my  boy ;  but,  till  I  call 
you,  return  not  here." 

'  Henry,  I  could  see,  did  not  like  his  dismissal :  that  boy 
is  young,  but  a  thinker :  his  meditative  eye  shines  on  me 
strangely  sometimes :  he  half  feels  what  links  me  to 
Shirley ;  he  half  guesses  that  there  is  a  dearer  delight  in  the 
reserve  with  which  I  am  treated,  than  in  all  the  endearments 
he  is  allowed.  The  young,  lame,  half-grown  lion  would 
growl  at  me  now  and  then,  because  I  have  tamed  his  lioness 
and  am  her  keeper,  did  not  the  habit  of  discipline  and  the 
instinct  of  affection  hold  him  subdued.  Go,  Henry;  you 
must  learn  to  take  your  share  of  the  bitter  of  life  with  all  of 
Adam's  race  that  have  gone  before,  or  will  come  after  you  : 
your  destiny  can  be  no  exception  to  the  common  lot :  be 
grateful  that  your  love  is  overlooked  thus  early,  before  it 
can  claim  any  affinity  to  passion :  an  hour's  fret,  a  pang  of 
envy,  suffice  to  express  what  you  feel :  Jealousy,  hot  as  the 
sun  above  the  line,  Rage,  destructive  as  the  tropic  storm,  the 
clime  of  your  sensations  ignores — as  yet. 

*  I  took  my  usual  seat  at  the  desk,  quite  in  my  usual 
way :  I  am  blessed  in  that  power  to  cover  all  inward 
ebullition  with  outward  calm.  No  one  who  looks  at  my 
slow  face  can  guess  the  vortex  sometimes  whirling  in 
my  heart,  and  engulfing  thought,  and  wrecking  prudence. 
Pleasant  is  it  to  have  the  gift  to  proceed  peacefully  and 
powerfully  in  yoiu*  course  without  alarming  by  one  eccentric 
movement.  It  was  not  my  present  intention  to  utter  one 
word  of  love  to  her,  or  to  reveal  one  glimpse  of  the  fire  in 
which  I  wasted.  Presumptuous,  I  never  have  been ;  pre- 
sumptuous, I  never  will  be :  rather  than  even  sec7n  selfish 
and  interested,  I  would  resolutely  rise,  gird  my  loins,  part 
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KUL  jsc^  Az  sai  9EdL  ac  liie  odier  side  of  the  ^obe,  a 
zifv  jik.  sjii  fcaa  Sftzrsi  15  *Jat  lock  the  salt  tide  daily 
iThsie^  Vj  ^sazr  1^  3Gc==2tg  iris  u>  ttke  €»f  her  ft  neir 
isnnirp-^a:  r^sfci  *  rnt  i-  a:ieingeo£  herheut;  befwB  I 

Z  3mt  xnnt  zzfls  to  CMkt  isso  pens :  most  men'sluuids 
^poBiiL  2iEVi  iTsniucd  waat  ibeir  heftrts  were  so  stined; 
unm  -wfsok  tc  -vd!):  ssak£jT,  izsd  my  roioe,  when  I  called  h 

-  T!!ss  2ST  -vEsieic  toq  vz3  he  alooe  at  Reldhead,  Mks 

"  Tfs    I  ^"vryr  iczJe  my  micfe's  intention  to  go  is  t 

*  'S*  iBLi*£S  Tcc  iasassfied." 

*  Hf   ftfTikTiS  ki  b*  C4z>r — ro  bener  for  his  journey: 

*  I  inss  yTtf  liL^"zre  zi  rls  plans  will  take  from  him  &D 

■ '  Iz:  ii5  -^r^j.  Mz,  Sjnvson  honestly  wished  you  well 
Ai  "re  'ris  Lzciz.  :!r  iniiziiii  «a  da  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
:er 

*  Trc  t:^  kiri  :.:  -ZTs^rrnske  the  defence  of  a  man  who 
iik5  }«rn_Tk=a  rjinscli  :.r  tre-A*  yoa  with  so  much  insolence/' 

*  I  zexiT  lri=l  shrckrd  ai,  or  bear  malice  for,  what  is 
fc«:JEic.  —  liATseier :  ini  mr'St  perfectly  in  character  was  that 
TT "r-kT  azji  Tclezi  j-rict  against  me,  when  he  had  quitted 

■  T:c  ^E^sfc  :a:w  V)  be  Henry's  tutor? " 
-  •  I  ^'"«>"  ^r  pLTicd  from  Henry  for  a  while — (if  he  and  I 
l~f  TTf  ^'"^v'^  n*=t  1  ii::iin  sc-mebow.  for  we  love  each  other)— 
iZ'i  'r^  j-Sicd  frj'Z:  ibe  tosom  of  the  SjTnpson  family  for 
r~£r  HirC'-Iy  :his  chan^  does  not  leave  me  stranded :  it 
Vu:  i:i:T^'e5  12:*:  prtinsxure  execution  designs  long  formed. " 
•  X:  jhiZiTr  nzds  yoa  off  your  guard :  I  was  sure,  in 
TC'^r  cSilz:  -sTiy.  you  would  be  prepared  for  sudden  mutation. 
J  jilTrj»ys  i>^y>^  yon  siAnd  in  the  world  like  a  solitary  but 
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watchful,  thoughtful  ai'oher  in  a  wood ;  and  the  quiver  on 
your  shoulder  holds  more  arrows  than  one;  your  bow  is 
provided  with  a  second  string.  Such  too  is  your  brother's 
wont.  You  two  might  go  forth  homeless  hunters  to  the 
loneliest  western  wilds ;  all  would  be  well  with  you.  The 
hewn  tree  would  make  you  a  hut,  the  cleared  forest  yield 
you  fields  from  its  stripped  bosom,  the  bufEjEilo  would  feel 
your  rifle-shot,  and  with  lowered  horns  and  hump  pay 
homage  at  your  feet." 

'"And  any  Indian  tribe  of  Black-feet,  or  Flat-heads, 
would  afford  us  a  bride,  perhaps  ?  " 

* "  No  "  (hesitating) :  "  I  think  not.  The  savage  is  sordid : 
I  think, — that  is,  I  hcype, — you  would  neither  of  you  share  your 
hearth  with  that  to  which  you  could  not  give  your  heart." 

'"What  suggested  the  wild  West  to  your  mind.  Miss 
Eeeldar?  Have  you  been  with  me  in  spirit  when  I  did  not 
see  you  ?  Have  you  entered  into  my  day-dreams,  and  beheld 
my  brain  labouring  at  its  scheme  of  a  future." 

'  She  had  separated  a  sUp  of  paper  for  lighting  tapers — a 
spill,  as  it  is  called — into  fragments :  she  threw  morsel  by 
morsel  into  the  fire,  and  stood  pensively  watching  them 
consume.     She  did  not  speak. 

' "  How  did  you  learn  what  you  seem  to  know  about  my 
intentions  ?  " 

' "  I  know  nothing  :  I  am  only  discovering  them  now :  I 
spoke  at  hazard." 

* "  Your  hazard  sounds  like  divination.  A  tutor  I  will 
never  be  again :  never  take  a  pupil  after  Henry  and  your- 
self :  not  again  will  I  sit  habitually  at  another  man's  table — 
no  more  be  the  appendage  of  a  family.  I  am  now  a  man  of 
thirty :  I  have  never  been  free  since  I  was  a  boy  of  ten.  I 
have  such  a  thirst  for  freedom — such  a  deep  passion  to  know 
her  and  call  her  mine— such  a  day-desire  and  night-longing 
to  win  her  and  possess  her,  I  will  not  refuse  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  her  sake:  her  I  will  follow  deep  into  virgin 
woods.  Mine  it  shall  not  be  to  accept  a  savage  girl  as  a 
slave — she  could  not  be  a  wife.     I  know  no  white  woman 
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whom  I  love  that  would  accompany  me ;  but  I  am  cerUin 
liberty  will  await  me,  sitting  under  a  pine  :  when  I  call  ber 
she  will  come  to  my  log-house,  and  she  shall  fill  my  arms.'* 

'  She  could  not  hear  me  speak  so  unmoved,  and  she  wot 
moved.  It  was  right — I  meant  to  move  her.  She  ooold  noft 
answer  me,  nor  could  she  look  at  me :  I  should  have  been 
sorry  if  she  could  have  done  either.  Her  cheek  glowed  as  if 
a  crimson  flower,  through  whose  petals  the  sun  shone,  bid 
cast  its  light  upon  it.  On  the  white  lid  and  dark  lashes  ol 
her  downcast  eye,  trembled  aU  that  is  graceful  in  the  sense 
of  half-painful,  half -pleasing  shame. 

'  Soon  she  controlled  her  emotion,  and  took  all  her  feel* 
ings  under  command.  I  saw  she  had  felt  insurrection,  and 
was  waking  to  empire — she  sat  down.  There  was  that  in 
her  face  which  I  could  read :  it  said,  I  see  the  line  whidi  is 
my  limit — nothing  shall  make  me  pass  it.  I  feel  —I  know 
how  far  I  may  reveal  my  feelings,  and  when  I  must  tiaap 
the  volume.  I  have  advanced  to  a  certain  distance,  as  bur  as 
the  true  and  sovereign  and  imdegraded  nature  of  my  kind 
permits — now  here  I  stand  rooted.  My  heart  may  break  if 
it  is  baffled :  let  it  break — it  shall  never  dishonour  me— it 
shall  never  dishonour  my  sisterhood  in  me.  Suffering  before 
degradation !  death  before  treachery  f 

'  I,  for  my  part,  said,  "  If  she  were  poor,  I  would  be  at 
her  feet.  If  she  were  lowly,  I  would  take  her  in  my  araia. 
Her  Gold  and  her  Station  are  two  griffins,  that  guard  her  on 
each  side.  Love  looks  and  longs,  and  dares  not :  Passion 
hovers  round,  and  is  kept  at  bay :  Truth  and  Devotion  are 
scared.  There  is  nothing  to  lose  in  winning  her — no  sacri- 
fice to  make — it  is  all  clear  gain,  and  therefore  unimaginably 
difficult." 

'  Difficult  or  not,  something  must  be  done ;  something 
must  be  said.  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  sit  silent  with  aU 
that  beauty  modestly  mute  in  my  presence.  I  spoke  thus, 
and  still  I  spoke  with  calm  :  quiet  as  my  words  were,  I  could 
hear  they  fell  in  a  tone  distinct,  round,  and  deep. 

"'Still,  I  know  I  shall  be  strangely  placed  with  that 
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mountain  nymph,  Liberty.  She  is,  I  suspect,  akin  to  that 
Solitude  which  I  once  wooed,  and  from  which  I  now  seek  a 
divorce.  These  Oreads  are  peculiar :  they  come  upon  you 
with  an  unearthly  charm,  like  some  starUght  evening ;  they 
inspire  a  wild  but  not  warm  dehght;  their  beauty  is  the 
beauty  of  spirits :  their  grace  is  not  the  grace  of  life,  but  of 
seasons  or  scenes  in  Nature :  theirs  is  the  dewy  bloom  of 
morning — the  languid  flush  of  evening — the  peace  of  the 
moon — the  changefulness  of  clouds.  I  want  and  will  have 
something  different.  This  elfish  splendour  looks  chill  to  my 
vision,  and 'feels  frozen  to  my  touch.  I  am  not  a  poet :  I 
cannot  live  with  abstractions.  You,  Miss  Eeeldar,  have 
sometimes,  in  your  laughing  satire,  called  me  a  material 
philosopher,  and  implied  that  I  live  sufficiently  for  the  sub- 
stantial. Certainly  I  feel  material  from  head  to  foot ;  and 
glorious  as  Nature  is,  and  deeply  as  I  worship  her  with  the 
solid  powers  of  a  solid  heart,  I  would  rather  behold  her 
through  the  soft  human  eyes  of  a  loved  and  lovely  wife, 
than  through  the  wild  orbs  of  the  highest  goddess  of 
Olympus." 

'  **  Juno  could  not  cook  a  buffalo  steak  as  you  like  it," 
said  she. 

* "  She  could  not :  but  I  will  tell  you  who  could — some 
young,  penniless,  friendless  orphan  girl.  I  wish  I  could  find 
such  a  one :  pretty  enough  for  me  to  love,  with  something 
of  the  mind  and  heart  suited  to  my  taste  :  not  uneducated — 
honest  and  modest.  I  care  nothing  for  attainments  ;  but  I 
would  fain  have  the  germ  of  those  sweet  natural  powers  which 
nothing  acquired  can  rival :  any  temper  Fate  wills, — I  can 
manage  the  hottest.  To  such  a  creature  as  this,  I  should 
like  to  be  first  tutor  and  then  husband.  I  would  teach  her 
my  language,  my  habits,  and  my  principles,  and  then  I 
would  reward  her  with  my  love." 

* "  Reward  her  I  lord  of  the  creation  I  Reward  her  1 " 
ejaculated  she,  with  a  curled  lip. 

'  "  And  be  repaid  a  thousandfold." 

'  "  If  she  willed  it,  Monseigneur." 
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* "  And  she  should  wiU  it." 

'  *'  You  have  stipulated    for    any  temper    Eate    wills. 
Compulsion  is  flint  and  a  blow  to  the  metal  of  some  souls." 
"  And  love  the  spark  it  elicits." 

' "  Who  cares  for  the  love  that  is  but  a  spark — seen, 
flown  upward,  and  gone?  " 

'"I  must  And  my  orphan  girl.  Tell  me  how,  Miss 
Keeldar." 

* "  Advertise :  and  be  sure  you  add,  when  you  describe 
the  qualifications,  she  must  be  a  good  plain  cook." 

' "  I  must  find  her ;  and  when  I  do  find  her,  I  shall 
marry  her." 

'  **  Not  you !  "  and  her  voice  took  a  sudden  accent  d 
peculiar  scorn. 

'  I  liked  this :  I  had  roused  her  from  the  pensive  mood 
in  which  I  had  first  found  her :  I  would  stir  her  further. 

***  Why  doubt  it?" 

' "  You  marry !  " 

'  **  Yes, — of  course :  nothing  more  evident  than  that  I 
can,  and  shall." 

'  "  The  contrary  is  evident,  Mr.  Moore." 

'  She  charmed  me  in  this  mood :  waxing  disdainful,  h&If 
insulting,  pride,  temper,  derision,  blent  in  her  large  fine  eye, 
that  had,  just  now,  the  look  of  a  merlin's. 

'"Favour  me  with  your  reasons  for  such  an  opinion, 
Miss  Eeeldar." 

' "  How  will  you  manage  to  marry,  I  wonder  ?  " 

'  "  I  shall  manage  it  with  ease  and  speed  when  I  find  the 
proper  person." 

' "  Accept  celibacy  !  "  (and  she  made  a  gesture  with  hex 
hand  as  if  she  gave  me  something) ;  "  take  it  as  your 
doom !  " 

' "  No  :  you  cannot  give  what  I  already  have.  Celibacy 
has  been  mine  for  thirty  years.  If  you  wish  to  offer  me  a 
gift,  a  parting  present,  a  keepsake,  you  must  change  the 
boon." 

' "  Take  worse,  then  I  " 
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•"How?    What?" 

'  I  now  felt,  and  looked,  and  spoke  eagerly.  I  was  unwise 
to  quit  my  sheet-anchor  of  calm  even  for  an  instant :  it 
deprived  me  of  an  advantage  and  transferred  it  to  her.  The 
little  spark  of  temper  dissolved  in  sarcasm,  and  eddied  over 
her  countenance  in  the  ripples  of  a  mocking  smile. 

' "  Take  a  wife  that  has  paid  you  court  to  save  your 
modesty,  and  thrust  herself  upon  you  to  spare  your 
scruples.*' 

*  "  Only  show  me  where." 

' ''  Any  stout  widow  that  has  had  a  few  husbands  already, 
and  can  manage  these  things." 

' "  She  must  not  be  rich  then.     Oh  these  riches ! " 

* "  Never  would  you  have  gathered  the  produce  of  the 
gold-bearing  garden.  You  have  not  courage  to  confront  the 
sleepless  dragon :  you  have  not  craft  to  borrow  the  aid  of 
Atlas ! " 

'  "  You  look  hot  and  haughty." 

' "  And  you  far  haughtier.  Yours  is  the  monstrous  pride 
which  counterfeits  humility." 

* "  I  am  a  dependent :  I  know  my  place." 

* "  I  am  a  woman :  I  know  mine." 

* "  I  am  poor :  I  must  be  proud." 

'"I  have  received  ordinances,  and  own  obligations 
stringent  as  yours." 

'  We  had  reached  a  critical  point  now,  and  we  halted  and 
looked  at  each  other.  She  would  not  give  in,  I  felt.  Beyond 
this,  I  neither  felt  nor  saw.  A  few  moments  yet  were  mine : 
the  end  was  coming — I  heard  its  rush — but  not  come;  I 
would  dally,  wait,  talk,  and  when  impulse  urged,  I  would 
act.  I  am  never  in  a  hurry :  I  never  was  in  a  hurry  in  my 
whole  life.  Hasty  people  drink  the  nectar  of  existence 
scalding  hot :  I  taste  it  cool  as  dew.  I  proceeded : — 
"  Apparently,  Miss  Keeldar,  you  are  as  little  hkely  to  marry 
as  myself  :  I  know  you  have  refused  three,  nay,  four  advan- 
tageous offers,  and,  I  believe,  a  fifth.  Have  you  rejected  Sir 
Philip  Nunnely?" 
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'  I  pat  this  question  suddenly  and  promptly. 

' "  Did  you  think  I  should  take  him  ?  " 

'  "  I  thought  you  might." 

'  "  On  what  grounds,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

'  **  Conformity  of  rank ;  age ;  pleasing  contrast  of  temper, 
for  he  is  mild  and  amiable ;  harmony  of  intelleotoal  tastes." 

'  *'  A  beautiful  sentence !  Let  us  take  it  to  pieces.  '  Con- 
formity of  rank.' — He  is  quite  above  me :  compare  my  grange 
with  his  palace,  if  you  please :  I  am  disdained  by  his  kith 
and  kin.  '  Suitability  of  age.'— We  were  bom  in  the  same 
year ;  consequently,  he  is  still  a  boy,  while  I  am  a  woman : 
ten  years  his  senior  to  all  intents  and  purposes.     '  Contrasi 

of  temper.' — Mild  and  amiable,  is  he:  I what?    Tell 

me." 

' "  Sister  of  the  spotted,  bright,  quick,  fiery  leopard." 

*  "  And  you  would  mate  me  with  a  kid — the  Millenninm 
being  yet  miUions  of  centuries  from  mankind ;  being  yet, 
indeed,  an  archangel  high  in  the  seventh  heaven,  uncom- 
missioned to  descend ?    Unjust  barbarian !     *  HarmoDy 

of  intellectual  tastes.' — He  is  fond  of  poetry,  and  I  hate 
it " 

'  "  Do  you  ?    That  is  news." 

* "  I  absolutely  shudder  at  the  sight  of  metre  or  at  the 
sound  of  rhyme,  whenever  I  am  at  the  Priory  or  Sir  Philip 
at  Fieldhead.  Harmony,  indeed  1  When  did  I  whip  up 
syllabub  sonnets,  or  string  stanzas  fragile  as  fragments  of 
glass  ?  and  when  did  I  betray  a  belief  that  those  penny-beads 
were  genuine  brilliants?  " 

*  *'  You  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  leading  him  to  a 
higher  standard — of  improving  his  tastes." 

'  *'  Leading  and  improving !  teaching  and  tutoring !  bear- 
ing and  forbearing  1  Pah  !  My  husband  is  not  to  be  my 
baby.  I  am  not  to  set  him  his  daily  lesson  and  see  that  he 
learns  it,  and  give  him  a  sugar-plum  if  he  is  good,  and  a 
patient,  pensive,  pathetic  lecture  if  he  is  bad.  But  it  is  like 
a  tutor  to  talk  of  the  '  satisfaction  of  teaching ' — I  suppose 
you  think  it  the  finest  employment  in  the  world.     I  don't— 
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I  reject  it.  Improving  a  husband !  No.  I  shall  insist  upon 
my  husband  improving  me,  or  else  we  part." 

* "  God  knows  it  is  needed !  " 

* "  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Moore  ?  " 

*  **  What  I  say.    Improvement  is  imperatively  needed." 

* "  If  you  were  a  woman  you  would  school  Monsieur  votre 
mari  charmingly :  it  would  just  suit  you  ;  schooling  is  your 
vocation." 

' "  May  I  ask  whether,  in  your  present  just  and  gentle 
mood,  you  mean  to  taunt  me  with  being  a  tutor  ?  " 

* "  Yes — bitterly ;  and  with  anything  else  you  please :  any 
defect  of  which  you  are  painfully  conscious." 

• "  With  being  poor,  for  instance  ?  " 

* "  Of  course ;  that  will  sting  you ;  you  are  sore  about 
your  poverty :  you  brood  over  that." 

' "  With  having  nothing  but  a  very  plain  person  to  offer 
the  woman  who  may  master  my  heart  ?  " 

'  "  Exactly.  You  have  a  habit  of  calling  yourself  plain. 
You  are  sensitive  about  the  cut  of  your  features,  because 
ihey  are  not  quite  on  an  Apollo  pattern.  You  abuse  them 
more  than  is  needful,  in  the  faint  hope  that  others  may  say 
a  word  in  their  behalf — which  won't  happen.  Your  face  is 
nothing  to  boast  of,  certainly  :  not  a  pretty  line,  nor  a  pretty 
tint,  to  be  found  therein." 

'  "  Compare  it  with  your  own." 

* "  It  looks  like  a  god  of  Egypt :  a  great  sand-buried 
stone  head,  or  rather  I  will  compare  it  to  nothing  so  lofty : 
it  looks  like  Tartar  :  you  are  my  mastiffs  cousin :  I  think 
you  as  much  like  him  as  a  man  can  be  like  a  dog." 

'"Tartar  is  your  dear  companion.  In  summer,  when 
you* rise  early,  and  run  out  into  the  fields  to  wet  your  feet 
with  the  dew,  and  freshen  your  cheek  and  uncurl  your  hair 
with  the  breeze,  you  always  call  him  to  follow  you :  you 
call  him  sometimes  with  a  whistle  that  you  learned  from 
me.  In  the  solitude  of  your  wood,  when  you  think  nobody 
but  Tartar  is  listening,  you  whistle  the  very  tunes  you 
imitated  from  my  lips,  or  sing  the  very  songs  you  have 
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caught  up  by  ear  from  ; 


I  do  not  aak  wbeocn  1 


voioe : 
the  feeJing  wiiich  you  pour  into  thesa  songi^  for  I  I 
flowQ  out  of  your  heart,  Miss  Eeeldai^r.  In  ibe  wbter 
©veniDgs,  Tartar  lies  at  your  feet:  you  suifer  him  to  rart 
his  head  on  your  perfumed  lap ;  you  let  him  couch  oo  the 
borders  of  your  eatiu  raiment :  hie  rough  hide  k  buniiiir 
with  the  contact  of  your  hand  :  I  ouoe  saw  you  kiss  hJm  oi 
that  3Uow-\vhite  beauty-spot  which  etars  his  hrottd  bn* 
head.  It  is  dangerous  to  say  I  am  Ilka  Tartar :  it  Wggtf^ 
to  me  a  claim  to  be  treated  like  Tartar.** 

* "  Perhapii  siri  you  can  extort  as  much  from  your  penfii- 
less  and  friendless  young  orphan  girl,  when  you  find  her*" 

*  *'  Oh !  could  I  find  her  such  as  I  ima^e  her,  Socm* 
thing  to  tame  6rst,  and  teach  afterwards :  to  hremk  m  mi 
then  to  fondle.  To  lift  the  destitute  proud  Ihiog  out  ct 
poTGfty  I  to  establiflb  power  over,  and  then  co  lie  iodidgai 
to  the  capricious  moods  that  never  were  toQueooed  Mii 
never  indulged  before ;  to  see  her  alternately  Irriliiled  ui 
subdued  about  twelve  times  in  the  twenty-four  honn ;  •ad 
perhaps,  eventuiJly,  when  her  training  was  aooompliahtd,  •» 
behold  her  the  exemplary  and  patient  mother  of  ahoiit  i 
doaren  children  ^  ouly  now  and  then  lending  little  Lods  i 
cordial  cuff  by  way  of  paying  the  interest  cd  the  vmI  Mi 
she  owes  his  father.  Oh  t  "  (I  went  on),  "  my  orpb^ii  ^ 
would  give  me  many  a  kiss  ]  aha  would  watefa  on  tin 
threshold  for  my  coming  home  of  an  evening ;  she  irotiU 
run  iuto  my  arms  ;  should  keep  my  hearth  as  brighl  u  ita 
would  make  it  warm.  God  blesa  the  sweet  idea  I  Kad  hn 
I  musL" 

'Her  eyes  emitted  an  eager  liash«  her  lips  opeood;  biri 
she  reclosed  them,  and  impetuously  turned  away, 

*  **  Tell  me»  teU  me  where  ahe  is,  Miss  KeeldAr  1  ** 
'Another  movement;    alt  haughtinesi,   luid  ftro^ 

impulse. 

*  **  I  must  know.    You  am  teU  me.    You  Mhall  tcU  nae." 
' "  I  mver  wilir 
'  She  turned  to  leave  me.    Could  I  now  let  her  purl  if 
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she  had  always  parted  from  me  ?  No :  I  had  gone  too  far 
not  to  finish.  I  had  come  too  near  the  end  not  to  drive 
home  to  it.  All  the  encumbrance  of  doubt,  all  the  rubbish 
of  indecision  must  be  removed  at  once,  and  the  plain  truth 
most  be  ascertained.  She  must  take  her  part,  and  tell  me 
what  it  was.    I  must  take  mine,  and  adhere  to  it. 

* "  A  minute,  madam,"  I  said,  keeping  my  hand  on  the 
door-handle  before  I  opened  it.  "  We  have  had  a  long  con- 
versation this  morning,  but  the  last  word  has  not  been 
spoken  yet :  it  is  yours  to  speak  it." 

'"May  I  pass?" 

'"No.  I  guard  the  door.  I  would  almost  rather  die 
than  let  you  leave  me  just  now,  without  speaking  the  word 
I  demand." 

* "  What  dare  you  expect  me  to  say  ?  " 

' "  What  I  am  dying  and  perishing  to  hear ;  what  I  must 
and  tMl  hear ;  what  you  dare  not  now  suppress." 

*  "  Mr.  Moore,  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  :  you  are 
not  like  yourself." 

'  I  suppose  I  hardly  was  like  my  usual  self,  for  I  scared 
her ;  that  I  could  see :  it  was  right ;  she  must  be  scared  to 
be  won. 

* "  You  do  know  what  I  mean,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
stand  before  you  myself.  I  have  flung  off  the  tutor,  and 
beg  to  introduce  you  to  the  man :  and,  remember,  he  is  a 
gentleman." 

'  She  trembled.  She  put  her  hand  to  mine  as  if  to 
remove  it  from  the  lock ;  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
loosen,  by  her  soft  touch,  metal  welded  to  metal.  She  felt 
she  was  powerless,  and  receded ;  and  again  she  trembled. 

'  What  change  I  underwent  I  cannot  explain ;  but  out  of 
her  emotion  passed  into  me  a  new  spirit.  I  neither  was 
crushed  nor  elated  by  her  lands  and  gold ;  I  thought  not  of 
them,  cared  not  for  them :  they  were  nothing :  dross  that 
could  not  dismay  me.  I  saw  only  herself;  her  young 
beautiful  form ;  the  grace,  the  majesty,  the  modesty  of  her 
girlhood. 
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'"My  pupil,"  I  said. 

'"  My  master,"  was  the  low  answer, 

' "  I  have  a  thing  to  tell  you." 

'  She  waited  with  declined  brow,  and  ringlets  drooped. 
• ' "  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  for  four  years  you  haye  been 
growing  into  your  tutor's  heart,  and  that  you  are  rooted 
there  now.  I  have  to  declare  that  you  have  bewitched  me, 
in  spite  of  sense  and  experience,  and  difference  of  station 
and  estate :  you  have  so  looked,  and  spoken,  and  moved ;  so 
shown  me  your  faults  and  your  virtues — beauties  rather; 
they  are  hardly  so  stem  as  virtues — that  I  love  you — ^love 
you  with  my  life  and  strength.    It  is  out  now." 

'  She  sought  what  to  say,  but  could  not  find  a  word :  she 
tried  to  rally,  but  vainly.  I  passionately  repeated  that  I 
loved  her. 

* "  Well,  Mr.  Moore,  what  then  ?  "  was  the  answer  I  got, 
uttered  in  a  tone  that  would  have  been  petulant  if  it  had  not 
faltered. 

' "  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?   Have  you  no  love 
forme?" 
*"A  little  bit." 

'"I  am  not  to  be  tortured:  I  will  not  even  play  at 
present." 

' "  I  don't  want  to  play ;  I  want  to  go." 

'  **  I  wonder  you  dare  speak  of  going  at  this  moment 
You  go !  What !  with  my  heart  in  your  hand,  to  lay  it  on 
your  toilet  and  pierce  it  with  your  pins?  From  my  presence 
you  do  not  stir ;  out  of  my  reach  you  do  not  stray,'  till  I 
receive  a  hostage — pledge  for  pledge — your  heart  for  mine." 

'  "  The  thing  you  want  is  mislaid — lost  some  time  since: 
let  me  go  and  seek  it." 

* "  Declare  that  it  is  where  your  keys  oft<en  are — ^in  my 
possession." 

* "  You  ought  to  know.  And  where  are  my  keys,  Mr. 
Moore?  Indeed  and  truly,  I  have  lost  them  again;  and 
Mrs.  Gill  wants  some  money,  and  I  have  none,  except  this 
sixpence." 
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'  She  took  the  coin  out  of  her  apron-pocket,  and  showed 
it  in  her  palm.  I  could  have  trifled  with  her ;  but  it  would 
not  do :  life  and  death  were  at  stake.  Mastering  at  once 
the  sixpence  and  the  hand  that  held  it,  I  demanded, — "  Am 
I  to  die  without  you,  or  am  I  to  live  for  you  ?  " 

' "  Do  as  you  please  :  far  be  it  from  me  to  dictate  your 
choice.'* 

* "  You  shall  tell  me  with  your  own  lips,  whether  you 
doom  me  to  exile,  or  call  me  to  hope." 

* "  Go.    I  can  bear  to  be  left." 

* "  Perhaps,  I  too  can  bear  to  leave  you :  but  reply, 
Shirley,  my  pupil,  my  sovereign — reply." 

' "  Die  without  me,  if  you  will.  Live  for  me  if  you 
dare." 

* "  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  my  leopardess :  I  dare  live  for 
and  with  you,  from  this  hour  till  my  death.  Now,  then,  I 
have  you :  you  are  mine :  I  will  never  let  you  go.  Wherever 
my  home  be,  I  have  chosen  my  wife.  If  I  stay  in  England, 
in  England  you  will  stay ;  if  I  cross  the  Atlantic,  you  will 
cross  it  also  :  our  lives  are  riveted  ;  our  lots  intertwined." 

'  "  And  are  we  equal  then,  sir  ?    Are  we  equal  at  last  ?" 

' "  You  are  younger,  frailer,  feebler,  more  ignorant 
than  I." 

*  "  Will  you  be  good  to  me,  and  never  tyrannize?  " 

*  "  Will  you  let  me  breathe,  and  not  bewilder  me  ?  You 
must  not  smile  at  present.  The  world  swims  and  changes 
round  me.  The  sun  is  a  dizzying  scarlet  blaze,  the  sky  a 
violet  vortex  whirling  over  me." 

'  I  am  a  strong  man,  but  I  staggered  as  I  spoke.  All 
creation  was  exaggerated  :  colour  grew  more  vivid :  motion 
more  rapid ;  life  itself  more  vital.  I  hardly  saw  her  for  a 
moment;  but  I  heard  her  voice — pitilessly  sweet.  She 
would  not  subdue  one  of  her  charms  in  compassion :  perhaps 
she  did  not  know  what  I  felt. 

' "  You  name  me  leopardess :  remember,  the  leopardess 
is  tameless,"  said  she. 

'  "  Tame  or  fierce,  wild  or  subdued,  you  are  mine.*' 

TT 
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' "  I  am  glad  I  know  my  keeper,  and  am  ased  to  him. 
Only  his  voice  will  I  follow ;  only  his  hand  shall  manage 
me ;  only  at  his  feet  will  I  repose." 

'  I  took  her  back  to  her  seat,  and  sat  down  by  her  side: 
I  wanted  to  hear  her  speak  again :  I  could  never  have  enoogh 
of  her  voice  and  her  words. 

*  "  How  much  do  you  love  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

*"Ah!  you  know:  I  will  not  gratify  you:  I  will  nol 
flatter." 

*  **  I  don't  know  half  enough :  my  heart  craves  to  be  fed. 
If  you  knew  how  hungry  and  ferocious  it  is,  you  would  hasten 
to  stay  it  with  a  kind  word  or  two." 

'  **  Poor  Tartar ! "  said  she,  touching  and  patting  my  hand: 
"  poor  fellow ;  stalwart  friend ;  Shirley's  pet  and  favourite, 
lie  down  1  " 

' "  But  I  will  not  lie  down  till  I  am  fed  with  one  sweet 
word." 

'  And  at  last  she  gave  it. 

' ''  Dear  Louis,  be  faithful  to  me :  never  leave  me.  I 
don't  care  for  life,  unless  I  may  pass  it  at  your  side." 

' "  Something  more." 

'  She  gave  me  a  change  :  it  was  not  her  way  to  o£Eer  the 
same  dish  twice. 

' "  Sir  !  "  she  said,  starting  up,  "  at  your  peril  you  ever 
again  name  such  sordid  things  as  money,  or  poverty,  or 
inequality.  It  will  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  torment  me 
with  these  maddening  scruples.     I  defy  you  to  do  it." 

*  My  face  grew  hot.  I  did  once  more  wish  I  were  not  so 
poor,  or  she  were  not  so  rich.  She  saw  the  transient  misery ; 
and  then,  indeed,  she  caressed  me.  Blent  with  torment,  I 
experienced  rapture. 

'  **  Mr.  Moore,"  said  she,  looking  up  with  a  sweet,  open, 
earnest  countenance,  "  teach  me  and  help  me  to  be  good.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  off  my  shoulders  all  the  oares  and 
duties  of  property  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  share  the  burden,  and 
to  show  me  how  to  sustain  my  part  well.  Your  judgment 
is  well  balanced ;  your  heart  is  kind ;  your  principles  are 
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eoond.    I  know  you  are  wise ;  I  feel  you  are  benevolent ; 
I  believe  you  are  conscientious.    Be  my  companion  through 
life ;  be  my  guide  where  I  am  ignorant :  be  my  master  where 
I  am  faulty ;  be  my  friend  always  t  " 
'So  help  me  God,  I  will!* 


Yet  again,  a  passage  from  the  blank  book,  if  you  like, 
reader ;  if  you  don't  like  it,  pass  it  over : — 

'  The  Sympsons  are  gone ;  but  not  before  discovery  and 
explanation.  My  manner  must  have  betrayed  something, 
or  my  looks :  I  was  quiet,  but  I  forgot  to  be  guarded  some- 
times. I  stayed  longer  in  the  room  than  usual;  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  out  of  her  presence ;  I  returned  to  it,  and 
basked  in  it,  like  Tartar  in  the  sun.  If  she  left  the  oak- 
parlour,  instinctively  I  rose,  and  left  it  too.  She  chid  me  for 
this  procedure  more  than  once :  I  did  it  with  a  vague 
blundering  idea  of  getting  a  word  with  her  in  the  hall,  or 
elsewhere.  Yesterday,  towards  dusk,  I  had  her  to  myself 
for  five  minutes,  by  the  hall-fire:  we  stood  side  by  side; 
she  was  railing  at  me,  and  I  was  enjoying  the  sound  of  her 
voice :  the  young  ladies  passed,  and  looked  at  us ;  we  did 
not  separate:  erelong,  they  repassed,  and  again  looked. 
Mrs.  Sympson  came;  we  did  not  move:  Mr.  Sympson 
opened  the  dining-room  door ;  Shirley  flashed  him  back  full 
payment  for  his  spying  gaze  :  she  curled  her  lip,  and  tossed 
her  tresses.  The  glance  she  gave  was  at  once  explanatory 
and  defiant ;  it  said — "  I  like  Mr.  Moore's  society,  and  I  dare 
you  to  find  fault  with  my  taste." 

'  I  asked,  **  Do  you  mean  him  to  understand  how  matters 
are?" 

'"I  do,"  said  she;  "but  I  leave  the  development  to 
ohanoe.  There  will  be  a  scene.  I  neither  invite  it  nor  fear 
it — only,  you  must  be  present :  for  I  am  inexpressibly  tired 
of  facing  him  solus.  I  don't  like  to  see  him  in  a  rage :  he 
then  puts  off  all  his  fine  proprieties  and  conventional  dis- 
guises, and  the  real  human  being  below  is  what  you  would 
call  '  commun,  plat,  bas — ^vilain  et  un  peu  mtehant.'    His 
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ideas  are  not  cleau^  Mr*  Moore ;  they  wani  aoo^ttnng 
soft  soap  and  fuller's  earth.  I  think,  if  he  eooU  add 
imagination  to  the  eontente  of  Mrs.  GiU*d  bacldng-iMakH 
and  let  her  boil  it  In  her  copper,  with  nuii*wiU4ir  and 
bleaching-powder  (I  hope  you  think  me  a  tolenilila  1 
it  would  do  hira  inoaloulable  good.*' 

*  This  morning,  fancying  I  heard  her  desceaid  soinfl 
early,  I  was  down  lOBtantly.  I  had  not  been 
there  she  was,  busy  at  work,  in  the  breakfasfr-pttrloor,  of 
whioh  the  housemaid  was  completing  the  armngeiiienl  aod 
dusting.  She  had  risen  betimes  to  hnish  soma  Uttlie  kaepoke 
she  intended  for  Henry.  I  got  only  a  cool  rcoepdon  ;  which 
I  accepted  till  the  girl  was  gone,  taking  my  book  to  the 
window-seat  very  quietly.  Even  when  we  were  ftlooii,  I 
was  slow  to  disturb  her ;  to  sit  with  her  in  aighl  was  bnppi* 
ness,  and  the  proper  happiness,  for  early  morning — eenoe, 
moomplete,  but  progreaaiye.  Hod  I  been  oblnwye,  I  koem 
I  should  hare  encountered  rebuff*  '*  Not  at  home  to  ^utotv*'* 
was  written  on  her  brow ;  therefore,  I  read  em — atole,  oow 
and  then,  a  look ;  watched  her  oountenanoe  sofieii  ftod  opiD, 
and  she  felt  I  respected  her  mood^  and  enjoyed  the  goolb 
content  of  the  moment. 

'  The  distance  between  us  shrank,  and  the  light  boar- 
&ost  thawed  insensibly :  ere  an  hour  elapsed,  I  was  aI  hcf 
side,  watching  Her  saw^  gathering  her  sweel  smiles  sad  \m 
merry  words,  whioh  ^U  for  me  abundantly.  We  salt  si  wt 
had  a  right  to  sit,  side  by  side:  my  arm  rested  on  ha 
ohalr ;  I  was  near  enough  to  count  the  stitchus  of  her  wock, 
aod  to  discern  the  eye  of  her  needle.  The  door  Bodd&aXy 
opened. 

*  I  believe,  if  I  bad  iuat  then  started  from  her,  ahe 
have  despised  me ;  thanlcs  to  the  pldagm  of  my  iis(im,| 
rarely  atajrt.    When  I  am  wall-off,  bien,  oomfortshk»  I 
not  soon  stirred:    bien    I   was— tres   bien — ootunK|ti 
immutable :    no  mu^le  moved.    I  hardly  looked   lo  tbs 
door. 

"Good-morning,    uncle/'  said    she,   addresring   thai 
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personage;    who  paused  on  the  threshold  in  a  state  of 
petrification. 

*  "  Have  you  been  long  down-stairs,  Miss  Eeeldar,  and 
alone  with  Mr.  Moore  ?  " 

' "  Yes,  a  very  long  time  :  we  both  came  down  early ;  it 
was  scarcely  light." 

*  "  The  proceeding  is  improper " 

' "  It  was  at  first :  I  was  rather  cross,  and  not  civil ;  but 
you  will  perceive  that  we  are  now  friends." 

*  "  I  perceive  more  than  you  would  wish  me  to  perceive." 

*  "  Hardly,  sir,"  said  I :  "we  have  no  disguises.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  intimate,  that  any  further  observations 
you  have  to  make  may  as  well  be  addressed  to  me.  Hence- 
forward, I  stand  between  Miss  Keeldar  and  all  annoyance." 

'  "  Yoii  !    What  have  you  to  do  with  Miss  Keeldcur?  " 
* "  To  protect  watch  over,  serve  her." 
"  You,  sir  ?— you,  the  tutor  ?  " 

'"Not  one  word  of  insult   sir,"  interposed  she:  "not 
one  syllable  of  disrespect  to  Mr.  Moore,  in  this  house." 
• "  Do  you  take  his  part  ?  " 

*  "  flw  part  ?    Oh,  yes  I  " 

'  She  turned  to  me  with  a  sudden,  fond  movement,  which 
I  met  by  circling  her  with  my  arm.     She  and  I  both  rose. 

* "  Good  Ged  I "  was  the  cry  from  the  morning-gown 
standing  quivering  at  the  door.  Ged,  I  think,  must  be  the 
cognomen  of  Mr.  Sympson's  Lares  :  when  hard-pressed,  ho 
aJways  invokes  this  idol. 

' "  Gome  forward,  uncle :  you  shall  hear  all.  Tell  him 
all,  Louis." 

"  I  dare  him  to  speak  I  The  beggar !  the  knave  !  the 
specious  hypocrite  !  the  vile,  insinuating,  infamous  menial  I 
Stand  apart  from  my  niece,  sir :  let  her  go !  " 

'  She  clung  to  me  with  energy.  "  I  am  near  my  future 
husband,"  she  said  :    '  who  dares  touch  him  or  me  ?  " 

' "  Her  husband  !  "  He  raised  and  spread  his  hands  :  he 
dropped  into  a  seat. 

* "  A  while  ago,  you  wanted  much  to  know  whom  I 
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meant  to  marry:  my  mtention  was  then  (ovmodflMl 
mature  for  communication;  now  ifc  is  ripe,  smi 
perfect:  take  the  crimBon-peach— take  Louis  Moore T* 

"'But"  (savagely)  ''you  shall  not  have  him — lie  ik§U 
not  have  you." 

*  "  I  would  die  before  I  would  have  anoihar.  I  wouU 
die  if  I  might  not  have  him/' 

'  He  uttered  words  with  which  this  page  shall  never  W 
polluted. 

'  Bhe  turned  white  as  death  :  she  shook  all  over ;  she 
lost  her  strength.  I  laid  her  down  on  the  sofa :  ju^i  looled 
to  ascertain  that  she  bad  not  fainled^f  which,  witb  i 
divine  smilCp  she  assured  me :  I  kissed  her»  and  ibeii 
were  to  perish,  I  cannot  give  a  clear  aooount  of  what 
pened  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  minutes :  aha  hae 
— throuf(h  tears,  laughter,  and  trembling— told 
turned  terrible,  and  gave  myself  to  the  demon  ;  abe  tavi  I 
left  her,  made  one  bound  across  the  rocin^tlittl  iiU. 
Bympson  vanished  through  the  door  as  if  shol  firaoi  ■ 
cannon— I  also  vanished,  and  she  heard  Mra.  GiU  semm. 

'Mrs.  Gill  was  still  screamiiig  when  I  ctaa^  lo  my 
senses  :  1  was  then  in  another  apartment — the  osk-paiieor, 
I  think :  I  held  Sympson  before  me  crushed  into  a  ohair, 
and  my  hand  was  on  bis  oravai ;  his  eyes  roUed  in  his  heid 
—I  was  strangling  him,  I  think :  the  hoiiseke«p«r  stood 
wringing  her  hands,  entreating  me  to  desist ;  I  daisied  Ihal 
moment,  and  ff^ll  at  once  as  cool  as  stone.  Bui  I  loU  iAt%, 
Gill  to  fetch  the  Bed-House  Inn  chaise  inaluiltyt  ^od 
informed  Mr.  Bympson  he  must  depart  from  ¥leldlieid  tliv 
instant  it  came :  though  half-frightened  out  of  his  wils,  be 
declared  be  would  not*  Bepeatiiig  Uie  former  order  I 
added  a  conunission  to  fetch  a  constable.  1  said :  "  Yoa 
skall  go — by  fair  means  or  foul" 

'  He  threatened  prosecution — I  oared  for  nothing :  I  bid 
stood  over  him  once  before,  not  quite  so  fiercely  as  now, 
full  as  austerely.    It  was  one  night  when  burglsfs  m\ 
the  house  at  B)^mpson  Grove ;  and  in  his  wretched 
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he  would  have  given  a  vain  alarm,  without  daring  to  offer 
defence  :  I  had  then  been  obliged  to  protect  his  family  and 
his  abode  by  mastering  himself — and  I  had  succeeded.    I 
now  remained  with  him  till  the  chaise  came :  I  marshalled 
him  to  it,  he  scolding  all  the  way.    He  was  terribly  bewil- 
dered, as  well  as  enraged ;  he  would  have  resisted  me,  but 
knew  not  how :  he  called  for  his  wife  and  daughters  to 
cfbme.    I  said  they  should  follow  him  as  soon  as  they  could 
prepare :  the  smoke,  the  fume,  the  fret  of  his  demeanour 
was  inexpressible,  but  it  was  a  fury  incapable  of  producing 
a  deed:    that  man,  properly  handled,   must  ever  remain 
impotent.    I  know  he  will  never  touch  me  vdth  the  law  :  I 
know  his  vrife,  over  whom  he  tyrannizes  in  trifles,  guides 
him  in  matters  of  importance.    I  have  long  since  earned 
her  undying  mother's  gratitude  by  my  devotion  to  her  boy : 
in  some  of  Henry's  ailments  I  have  nursed  him — better,  she 
said,  than  any  woman  could  nurse :  she  will  never  forget 
that.    She  and  her  daughters  quitted  me  to-day,  in  mute 
wraih  and  consternation — but    she  respects  me.      When 
Henry  clung  to  my  neck,  as  I  lifted  him  into  the  carriage 
and  placed  him  by  her  side — when  I  arranged  her  own 
wrapping  to  make  her  warm,  though  she  turned  her  head 
from  me,  I  saw  the  tears  start  to  her  eyes.    She  will  but 
the  more  zealously  advocate  my  cause,  because  she  has  left 
me  in  anger.    I  am  glad  of  this :  not  for  my  own  sake,  but 
for  that  of  my  life  and  idol — my  Shirley.' 
Once  again  he  writes — a  week  after : — 
'  I  am  now  at  Stilbro' :  I  have  taken  up  my  temporary 
abode  vnth  a  friend — a  professional  man — in  whose  business 
I  can  be  useful.    Every  day  I  ride  over  to  Fieldhead.    How 
k>ng  will  it  be  before  I  can  call  that  place  my  home,  and  its 
mistress  mine?    I  am  not  easy — not  tranquil:  I  am  tan- 
talised— sometimes  tortured.    To  see  her  now,  one  would 
think  she  had  never  pressed  her  cheek  to  my  shoulder,  or 
olung  to  me  vrith  tenderness  or  trust.     I  feel  unsafe  :  she 
renders  me  miserable  :  I  am  shunned  when  I  visit  her :  she 
withdraws  from  my  reach.    Once,  this  day,  I  lifted  her  face, 
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resolved  to  get  a  full  look  down  her  deep,  dark  eyes :  diffioolt 
to  describe  what  I  read  there  1  Pantheress ! — beaatiful 
forest-born ! — wily,  tameless,  peerless,  nature  !  She  gnaws 
her  chain :  I  see  the  white  teeth  working  at  the  steel !  She 
has  dreams  of  her  wild  woods,  and  pinings  after  virgin 
freedom.  I  wish  Sympson  would  come  again,  and  oblige 
her  again  to  entwine  her  arms  about  me.  I  wish  there  was 
danger  she  should  lose  me,  as  there  is  risk  I  shall  lose  her. 
No  :  final  loss,  I  do  not  fear ;  but  long  delay 

'  It  is  now  night — midnight.  I  have  spent  the  afternoon 
and  evening  at  Fieldhead.  Some  hours  ago  she  passed  me, 
coming  down  the  oak-staircase  to  the  hall :  she  did  not 
know  I  was  standing  in  the  twilight,  near  the  staircase- 
window,  looking  at  the  frost-bright  constellations.  How 
dosely  she  gUded  against  the  banisters !  How  shyly 
shone  her  large  eyes  upon  me  1  How  evanescent,  fugi- 
tive, fitful,  she  looked, — slim  and  swift  as  a  Northern 
Streamer ! 

*  I  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room :  Mrs.  Pryor  and 
Caroline  Helstone  were  both  there :  she  has  summoned 
them  to  bear  her  company  awhile.  In  her  white  evening 
dress ;  with  her  long  hair  flowing  full  and  wavy  ;  with  her 
noiseless  step,  her  pale  cheek,  her  eye  full  of  night  and 
lightning,  she  looked,  I  thought,  spirit-like, — a  thing  made 
of  an  element, — the  child  of  a  breeze  and  a  flame, — the 
daughter  of  ray  and  rain-drop, — a  thing  never  to  be  over- 
taken, arrested,  fixed.  I  wished  I  could  avoid  following  her 
with  my  gaze,  as  she  moved  here  and  there,  but  it  was 
impossible.  I  talked  with  the  other  ladies  as  well  as  I 
could,  but  still  I  looked  at  her.  She  was  very  silent :  I 
think  she  never  spoke  to  me, — not  even  when  she  oflFered  me 
tea.  It  happened  that  she  was  called  out  a  minute  by  Mrs. 
Gill.  I  passed  into  the  moon -lit  hall,  with  the  design  of 
getting  a  word  as  she  returned  :  nor  in  this  did  I  faiL 

'  '*  Miss  Keeldar,  stay  one  instant ! "  said  I,  meeting 
her. 

« "  Why  ?— the  hall  is  too  cold." 
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' ''  It  is  not  cold  for  me :  at  my  side,  it  should  not  be 
cold  for  you." 

'  "  But  I  shiver." 

* "  With  fear,  I  believe.  What  makes  you  fear  me  ? 
You  are  quiet  and  distant :  why  ?  " 

*  **  I  may  well  fear  what  looks  like  a  great  dark  goblin 
meeting  me  in  thd  moonlight." 

* "  Do  not — do  not  pass  I — stay  with  me  awhile  :  let  us 
exchange  a  few  quiet  words.  It  is  three  days  since  I  spoke 
to  you  alone :  such  changes  are  cruel." 

*"I  have  no  wish  to  be  cruel,"  she  responded,  softly 
enough :  indeed,  there  was  softness  in  her  whole  deportment 
— in  her  face,  in  her  voice ;  but  there  was  also  reserve,  and 
an  air  fleeting,  evanishing,  intangible. 

*  "  You  certainly  give  me  pain,"  said  I.  "  It  is  hardly  a 
week  since  you  called  me  your  future  husband,  and  treated 
me  as  such ;  now  I  am  once  more  the  tutor  for  you :  I  am 
addressed  as  Mr.  Moore,  and  Sir ;  your  lips  have  forgotten 
Louis." 

'  **  No,  Louis,  no  :  it  is  an  easy,  liquid  name ;  not  soon 
forgotten." 

"'Be  cordial  to  Louis,  then:  approach  him — let  him 
approach." 

' "  I  am  cordial,"  said  she,  hovering  aloof  like  a  white 
shadow. 

*  "  Your  voice  is  very  sweet  and  very  low,"  I  answered, 
quietly  advancing :  "  you  seem  subdued,  but  still  startled." 

'  "  No, — quite  calm,  and  afraid  of  nothing,"  she  assured 
me. 

' "  Of  nothing  but  your  votary." 

'  I  bent  a  knee  to  the  flags  at  her  feet. 

* "  You  see  I  am  in  a  new  world,  Mr.  Moore.  I  don't 
know  myself, — I  don't  know  you :  but  rise ;  when  you  do  so 
I  feel  troubled  and  disturbed." 

*  1  obeyed ;  it  would  not  have  suited  me  to  retain  that 
attitude  long.  I  courted  serenity  and  confidence  for  her, 
and  not  vainly :  she  trusted,  and  clung  to  me  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE   WINDING-UP 

Ybb,  reader,  we  must  settle  accounts  now.  I  have  only 
briefly  to  narrate  the  final  fates  of  some  of  the  personages 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  in  this  narrative,  and 
then  you  and  I  must  shake  hands,  and  for  the  present 
separate.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Curates, — to  the  much-loved, 
though  long-neglected.  Come  forward,  modest  merit! 
Malone,  I  see,  promptly  answers  the  invocation :  he  knows 
his  own  description  when  he  hears  it. 

No,  Peter  Augustus,  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  you : 
it  won't  do.  Impossible  to  trust  ourselves  with  the  touching 
tale  of  your  deeds  and  destinies.  Are  you  not  aware,  Peter, 
that  a  discriminating  public  has  its  crotchets :  that  the  un- 
varnished truth  does  not  answer ;  that  plain  facts  will  not 
digest  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  squeak  of  the  real  pig  is 
no  more  relished  now  than  it  was  in  days  of  yore  ?  Were  I 
to  give  the  catastrophe  of  your  life  and  conversation,  the 
public  would  sweep  off  in  shrieking  hysterics,  and  there 
would  be  a  wild  cry  for  sal-volatile  and  burnt  feathers. 
'  Impossible  ! '  would  be  pronounced  here :  '  untrue  1 '  would 
be  responded  there.  '  Inartistic ! '  would  be  solemnly  decided. 
Note  well  I  Whenever  you  present  the  actual,  simple  truth, 
it  is,  somehow,  always  denounced  as  a  lie :  they  disown  it, 
oast  it  off,  throw  it  on  the  parish ;  whereas  the  product  of 
your  own  imagination,  the  mere  figment,  the  sheer  fiction,  is 
adopted,  petted,  termed  pretty,  proper,  sweetly  natural :  the 
little  spurious  wretch  gets  all  the  comfits, — the  honest, 
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lawful  bantling,  all  the  oofb.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
Peter ;  and,  as  you  are  the  legitimate  urchin,  rude,  unwashed, 
and  naughty,  you  must  stand  down. 

Make  way  for  Mr.  Sweeting. — Here  he  comes,  with  \as 
lady  on  his  arm ;  the  most  splendid  and  the  weightiest 
woman  in  Yorkshire :  Mrs.  Sweeting,  formerly  Miss  Don 
Sykes.  They  were  married  under  the  happiest  auspices; 
Mr.  Sweeting  having  been  just  inducted  to  a  comfortAble 
living,  and  Mr.  Sykes  being  in  circumstances  to  give  Dora  a 
handsome  portion.  They  lived  long  and  happily  together, 
beloved  by  their  parishioners  and  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends. — There  1  I  think  the  varnish  has  been  put  on  very 
nicely.  Advance,  Mr.  Donne. — This  gentleman  turned  oat 
admirably:  far  better  than  either  you  or  I  could  possibly 
have  expected,  reader.  He,  too,  married  a  most  sensiUe, 
quiet,  lady-like  little  woman  :  the  match  was  the  making  d 
him :  he  became  an  exemplary  domestic  character,  and  a 
truly  active  parish-priest  (as  a  pastor,  he,  to  his  dying  day 
conscientiously  refused  to  act).  The  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter  he  burnished  up  with  the  best  polishing-powder ;  the 
furniture  of  the  altar  and  temple  he  looked  after  with  the 
zeal  of  an  upholsterer — the  care  of  a  cabinet-maker.  His 
little  school,  his  little  church,  his  little  parsonage,  all  owed 
their  erection  to  him ;  and  they  did  him  credit :  each  was  a 
model  in  its  way  :  if  uniformity  and  taste  in  architecture  had 
been  the  same  thing  as  consistency  and  earnestness  in  reli- 
gion, what  a  shepherd  of  a  Christian  flock  Mr.  Donne  would 
have  made  1  There  was  one  art  in  the  mastery  of  which 
nothing  mortal  ever  surpassed  Mr.  Donne — it  was  that  of 
begging.  By  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  he  begged  all  the 
money  for  all  his  erections.  In  this  matter  he  had  a  grasp 
of  plan,  a  scope  of  action  quite  unique :  he  begged  of  high 
and  low — of  the  shoeless  cottage-brat  and  the  coroneted 
duke :  he  sent  out  begging-letters  far  and  wide — to  old 
Queen  Charlotte,  to  the  princesses  her  daughters,  to  her 
sons  the  royal  dukes,  to  the  Prince  Begent,  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  to  every  member  of  the  Ministry  then  in  office ;  and. 
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what  is  more  remarkable,  he  screwed  something  out  of  every 
one  of  these  personages.  It  is  on  record  that  he  got  five 
pounds  from  the  close-fisted  old  lady,  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
two  guineas  from  the  royal  profligate,  her  eldest  son.  When 
Mr.  Donne  set  out  on  begging  expeditions,  he  armed  himself 
in  a  complete  suit  of  brazen  mail :  that  you  had  given  a 
hundred  poimds  yesterday,  was,  with  him,  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  give  two  hundred  to-day  :  he  would  tell  you 
so  to  your  face,  and,  ten  to  one,  get  the  money  out  of  you : 
people  gave  to  get  rid  of  him.  After  all,  he  did  some  good 
with  the  cash  ;  he  was  useful  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark  that,  on  the  premature  and 
sudden  vanishing  of  Mr.  Malone  from  the  stage  of  Briarfield 
parish  (you  cannot  know  how  it  happened,  reader;  your 
curiosity  must  be  robbed  to  pay  your  elegant  love  of  the 
pretty  and  pleasing),  there  came  as  his  successor  another 
Irish  curate,  Mr.  Macarthey.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
inform  you,  with  truth,  that  this  gentleman  did  as  much 
credit  to  his  country  as  Malone  had  done  it  discredit :  he 
proved  himself  as  decent,  decorous,  and  conscientious,  as 

Peter  was  rampant,  boisterous,  and (this  last  epithet  I 

choose  to  suppress,  because  it  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag).  He  laboured  faithfully  in  the  parish :  the  schools,  both 
Sunday  and  day-schools,  flourished  under  his  sway  like  green 
bay-trees.  Being  human,  of  course  he  had  his  faults ;  these> 
however,  were  proper,  steady-going,  clerical  faults ;  what 
many  would  call  virtues  :  the  circumstance  of  finding  him- 
self invited  to  tea  with  a  Dissenter  would  unhinge  him  for  a 
week ;  the  spectacle  of  a  Quaker  wearing  his  hat  in  the 
church,  the  thought  of  an  unbaptized  fellow-creature  being 
interred  with  Christian  rites — these  things  could  make 
strange  havoc  in  Mr.  Macarthey's  physical  and  mental 
economy ;  otherwise  he  was  sane  and  rational,  diligent  and 
charitable. 

I  doubt  not  a  justice-loving  public  will  have  remarked, 
ere  this,  that  I  have  thus  far  shown  a  criminal  remissness  in 
pursuing,  catching,  and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the 
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would'te  assassin  of  Mr.  Robert  Moore :  hart  wftA  a  fine 
opening  U>  Lead  my  willing  readers  a  dan^e^  al  onoe  daooraof 
and  exciting :  a  danoe  of  law  and  gospeli  of  the  ivok^nosx, 
the  dook,  and  the  '  dead-tbraw*'  Yoa  might  have  liked  il, 
reader,  bui  I  should  not:  I  and  my  guhject  would  preaeEidr 
have  quarrelled,  and  then  I  should  have  broken  down :  I 
was  happy  to  find  that  facts  perfecUy  eEonenOdd  ma  frott 
the  attempt.  The  murderaT  was  never  pnnlabed ;  far  th* 
good  Feason  that  he  was  never  caught ;  the  Pesttll  of  lh« 
further  circum stance  that  be  was  never  piirsued.  Iht 
magistrates  made  a  shuffling,  as  if  they  were  going  lo  rial 
and  do  valiant  things ;  but,  since  Moore  himself,  inslead  of 
nrging  and  leading  them  as  heretofore,  lay  sdll  on  his  Uttli 
oottage-ooueh,  laughing  in  big  sleeve  and  sneenng  wilh  efei| 
feature  of  bis  pale,  foreign  face,  they  oonsldered  better  ct  il; 
and,  after  fulMing  certain  indispensable  forms*  prndeolly 
resolved  to  let  the  matter  qnietly  drop^  which  tbej  did. 
Moore  knew  who  had  shot  him,  and  ivll  Briarfield  knew 
was  no  other  than  Michael  Hartley^  the  half-erased  weavi 
once  before  alluded  to,  a  frantic  Aatlnomian  in  rieligioiit  vd 
a  mad  leveller  in  politica ;  the  poor  eoul  died  of  '^t'Wf!!** 
tremens,  a  year  after  the  attempt  on  Moore,  and  Bobett  gvpi 
his  wretched  widow  a  guinea  to  bury  hlm« 


dl 


The  winter  is  over  and  gone :  spring  has  lolkiwed 
beamy  and  shadowy,  with  bowery  and  showerj  flight 
are  now  in  the  heart  of  summer*-m  midJime, — Iho  Jiuie 
of  1813. 

It  is  burning  weather:  the  air  Is  deep  arure  and  r«i 
gold  :  it  fits  the  tune ;  it  fits  the  age  ;  tt  fits  the  prfwrmi 
spirit  of  the  nations.  The  nineteenth  oenlury  waoloiia  bx 
Its  giant  adolescence:  the  Titan -boy  uproots  noouataizis  to 
bis  game,  and  hurls  rocks  in  his  wild  sport  TUj  summet^ 
Bonaparte  is  in  the  saddle :  he  and  his  host  soour  Huaiiao 
deserts:  he  has  with  him  Frenohmen  and  Poloi^  ItttUaaa 
and  obildren  of  the  Rhine,  six  hundred  thouaand  ttraog. 
He  marches  on  old  Moscow ;  under  old  Mosoow's  walls  the 
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rude  C!ossack  waits  him.  Barbarian  stoic  1  he  waits  without 
fear  of  the  boundless  ruin  roUing  on.  He  puts  his  trust  in  a 
snow-oloud :  the  Wilderness,  the  Wind,  and  the  Hail-storm 
are  his  refuge:  his  allies  are  the  elements — Air,  Fire, 
Water.  And  what  are  these?  Three  terrible  archangels 
ever  stationed  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  They  stand 
doihed  in  white,  girdled  with  golden  girdles  ;  they  uplift 
vials  brimming  with  the  wrath  of  God.  Their  time  is  the 
day  of  vengeance;  their  signal,  the  word  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  'thundering  with  the  voice  of  His  excellency.' — 
'  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ?  or  hast 
tl^ou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I  have  reserved 
against  the  time  of  trouble,  against  the  day  of  battle  and 
war  ? — (Jo  your  ways  :  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  the  earth.'  It  is  done:  the  earth  is  scorched 
with  fire  :  the  sea  becomes  *  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man  : ' 
the  islands  flee  away  ;  the  mountains  are  not  found. 

In  this  year.  Lord  Wellington  assumed  the  reins  in 
Spain :  they  made  him  Generalissimo,  for  their  own  sal- 
vation's sake.  In  this  year,  he  took  Badajos,  he  fought  the 
field  of  Vittoria,  he  captured  Pampeluna,  he  stormed  St. 
Sebastian ;  in  this  year,  he  won  Salamanca. 

Men  of  Manchester !  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  slight 
r^sum^  of  warlike  facts  :  but  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Lord 
Wellington  is,  for  you,  only  a  decayed  old  gentleman  now  : 
I  rather  think  some  of  you  have  called  him  a  '  dotard ' — you 
have  taunted  him  with  his  age,  and  the  loss  of  his  physical 
vigour.  What  fine  heroes  you  are  yourselves  I  Men  hko 
you  have  a  right  to  trample  on  what  is  mortal  in  a  demigod. 
Scoff  at  your  ease — your  scorn  can  never  break  his  grand 
old  heart. 

But  come,  friends,  whether  Quakers  or  Cotton-printers, 
let  us  hold  a  Peace-Congress,  and  let  out  our  venom  quietly. 
We  have  been  talking  with  unseemly  zeal  about  bloody 
battles  and  butchering  generals;  we  arrive  now  at  a 
triumph  in  your  line.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  repealed,  and  the  blofskaded  ports 
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thrown  open.  You  know  very  well — such  of  you  as  are  old 
enough  to  remember — you  made  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
shake  with  your  shout  on  that  occasion  :  the  ringers  cracked 
a  bell  in  Briarfield  belfry  ;  it  is  dissonant  to  this  day.  The 
Association  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  dined  together 
at  Stilbro',  and  one  and  all  went  home  in  such  a  plight  as 
their  wives  would  never  wish  to  witness  more.  Liverpool 
started  and  snorted  like  a  river-horse  roused  among  his 
reeds  by  thunder.  Some  of  the  American  merchants  felt 
threatenings  of  apoplexy,  and  had  themselves  bled  :  all,  like 
wise  men,  at  this  first  moment  of  prosperity,  prepared  to 
rush  into  the  bowels  of  speculation,  and  to  delve  new 
difficulties,  in  whose  depths  they  might  lose  themselves  at 
some  future  day.  Stocks,  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
years,  now  went  off  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye;  warehouses  were  lightened,  ships  were  laden;  work 
abounded,  wages  rose  :  the  good  time  seemed  come.  These 
prospects  might  be  delusive,  but  they  were  brilliant— to 
some  they  were  even  true.  At  that  epoch,  in  that  single 
month  of  Jime,  many  a  solid  fortune  was  reaUzed. 


When  a  whole  province  rejoices,  the  humblest  of  its 
inhabitants  taste  a  festal  feeling :  the  sound  of  public  bells 
rouses  the  most  secluded  abode,  as  if  with  a  call  to  be  gay. 
And  so  Caroline  Helstone  thought,  when  she  dressed  herself 
more  carefully  than  usual  on  the  day  of  this  trading  triumph, 
and  went,  attired  in  her  neatest  muslin,  to  spend  the  afu.r- 
noon  at  Fieldhead,  there  to  superintend  certain  milliner}* 
preparations  for  a  great  event  :  the  last  appeal  in  these 
matters  being  reserved  for  her  unimpeachable  taste.  She 
decided  on  the  wreath,  the  veil,  the  dress  to  be  worn  at  the 
altar:  she  chose  various  robes  and  fashions  for  more 
ordinary  occasions,  without  much  reference  to  the  bride's 
opinion  ;  that  lady,  indeed,  being  in  a  somewhat  imprac- 
ticable mood. 

Louis  had  presaged  difficulties,  and  he  had  found 
them :  in  fapt,  his  mistress  had  shown  herself  exquisitely 
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provoking ;  putting  off  her  marriage  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  month  by  month.  At  first  coaxing  him  with  soft 
pretences  of  procrastination,  and  in  the  end  rousing  his 
whole  deliberate  but  determined  nature  to  revolt  against  her 
tyranny,  at  once  so  sweet  and  so  intolerable. 

It  had  needed  a  sort  of  tempest-shock  to  bring  her  to 
the  point ;  but  there  she  was  at  last,  fettered  to  a  fixed  day : 
there  she  lay,  conquered  by  love,  and  bound  with  a  vow. 

Thus  vanquished  and  restricted,  she  pined,  like  any 
other  chained  denizen  of  deserts.  Her  captor  alone  could 
cheer  her ;  his  society  only  could  make  amends  for  the  lost 
privilege  of  liberty:  in  his  absence,  she  sat  or  wandered 
alone  ;  spoke  little,  and  ate  less. 

She  furthered  no  preparations  for  her  nuptials ;  Louis 
was  himself  obliged  to  direct  all  arrangements :  he  was 
virtually  master  of  Fieldhead,  weeks  before  he  became  so 
nominally  :  the  least  presumptuous,  the  kindest  master  that 
ever  was ;  but  with  his  lady  absolute.  She  abdicated 
without  a  word  or  a  struggle.  '  Go  to  Mr.  Moore ;  ask  Mr. 
Moore,'  was  her  answer  when  applied  to  for  orders.  Never 
was  wooer  of  wealthy  bride  so  thoroughly  absolved  from  the 
subaltern  part ;  so  inevitably  compelled  to  assume  a  para- 
mount character. 

In  all  this.  Miss  Keeldar  partly  yielded  to  her  dis- 
position ;  but  a  remark  she  made  a  year  afterwards  proved 
that  she  partly  also  acted  on  system.  'Louis,'  she  said, 
'  would  never  have  learned  to  rule,  if  she  had  not  ceased  to 
govern :  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  had  developed  the 
powers  of  the  premier.'  It  had  been  intended  that  Miss 
Helstone  Ihould  act  as  bridesmaid  at  the  approaching 
nuptials ;  but  Fortune  had  destined  her  another  part. 

She  came  home  in  time  to  water  her  plants.  She  had 
performed  this  little  task.  The  last  flower  attended  to  was 
a  rose-tree,  which  bloomed  in  a  quiet  green  nook  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  This  plant  had  received  the  refreshing 
shower:  she  was  now  resting  a  minute.  Near  the  wall 
stood  a  fragment  of  sculptured  stone — a  monkish  relic; 
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once,  perhaps,  the  base  of  a  cross;  she  mounted  it^  thit 
she  might  better  command  the  view.  She  had  still  the 
watering-pot  in  one  hand ;  with  the  other,  her  pretty  dress 
was  held  lightly  aside,  to  avoid  trickling  drops :  she  gaxed 
over  the  wall,  along  some  lonely  fields ;  beyond  three  dnsk 
trees,  rising  side  by  side,  against  the  sky ;  beyond  a  solitary 
thorn,  at  the  head  of  a  solitary  lane  far  off:  she  surveyed 
the  dusk  moors,  where  bonfires  were  kindling  :  the  samrner 
evening  was  warm ;  the  bell-musio  was  joyous ;  the  bine 
smoke  of  the  fires  looked  soft ;  their  red  flame  bright :  aboTe 
them,  in  the  sky  whence  the  son  had  vanished,  twinkled  a 
silver  point — ^the  Star  of  Love. 

Caroline  was  not  unhappy  that  evening ;  for  otherwise : 
but  as  she  gazed  she  sighed,  and  as  she  sighed  a  hand 
circled  her,  and  rested  quietly  on  her  waist.  Carotine 
thought  she  knew  who  had  drawn  near :  she  received  the 
touch  imstartled.  'I  am  looking  at  Venus,  mamma:  see, 
she  is  beautiful.  How  white  her  lustre  is,  compared  with 
the  deep  red  of  the  bonfires ! '  The  answer  was  a  closer 
caress;  and  Caroline  turned,  and  looked,  not  into  Mrs. 
Pryor's  matron  face,  but  up  at  a  dark  manly  visage.  She 
dropped  her  watering-pot,  and  stepped  down  from  the 
pedestal.  '  I  have  been  sitting  with  ''  mamma  "  an  hoar,' 
said  the  intruder.  '  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with 
her.    Where,  meantime,  have  you  been? ' 

'  To  Fieldhead.  Shirley  is  as  naughty  as  ever,  Bobert : 
she  will  neither  say  Yes  nor  No  to  any  question  put.  She 
sits  alone:  I  cannot  tell  whether  she  is  melancholy  or 
nonchalant :  if  you  rouse  her,  or  scold  her,  she  ^ves  you  a 
look  half  wistful,  half  reckless,  which  sends  you  away  as 
queer  and  crazed  as  herself.  What  Louis  will  make  of  her, 
I  cannot  tell :  for  my  part,  if  I  were  a  gentleman,  I  think  I 
would  not  dare  undertake  her.' 

'  Never  mind  them :  they  were  cut  out  for  each  other. 
Louis,  strange  to  say,  likes  her  all  the  better  for  these 
freaks :  he  will  manage  her,  if  any  one  can.  She  tries  him, 
however :  he  has  had  a  stormy  courtship  for  such  a  cahn 
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oharaoter;  but  you  see  it  all  ends  in  victory  for  him. 
Caroline,  I  have  sought  you  to  ask  an  audience.  Why  are 
ttuMBO  bells  ringing? ' 

*Por  the  repeal  of  your  terrible  law;  the  Orders  you 
hate  BO  much.    You  are  pleased,  are  you  not  ?  ' 

'Yesterday  evening  at  this  time,  I  was  packing  some 
books  for  a  sea-voyage  :  they  were  the  only  possessions, 
eixoept  some  clothes,  seeds,  roots,  and  tools,  which  I  felt 
free  to  take  with  me  to  Canada.    I  was  going  to  leave  you.' 

*  To  leave  me  ?  To  leave  me  ?  *  Her  Httle  fingers 
fastened  on  his  arm  :  she  spoke  and  looked  affrighted. 

*  Not  now — not  now.  Examine  my  face ;  yes,  look  at 
me  well :  is  the  despair  of  parting  legible  thereon  ? '  She 
looked  into  an  illuminated  countenance,  whose  characters 
were  all  beaming,  though  the  page  itself  was  dusk  :  this  face, 
potent  in  the  majesty  of  its  traits,  shed  down  on  her  hope, 
fondness,  delight.  'Will  the  repeal  do  you  good;  much 
gqoA—immediate  good  ? '  she  inquired. 

'  The  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  saves  me.  Now  I 
shall  not  turn  bankrupt ;  now  I  shall  not  give  up  business ; 
now  I  shall  not  leave  England ;  now  I  shall  be  no  longer 
poor ;  now  I  can  pay  my  debts ;  now  all  the  cloth  I  have  in 
my  warehouses  will  be  tskken  off  my  hands,  and  commissions 
given  me  for  much  more :  this  day  lays  for  my  fortunes  a 
broad,  firm  foundation;  on  which,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  can  securely  build.' 

Caroline  devoured  his  words :  she  held  his  hand  in  hers ; 
she  drew  a  long  breath. 

'  You  are  saved  ?    Your  heavy  difficulties  are  lifted  ? ' 

'  They  are  lifted :  I  breathe :  I  can  act.' 

'At  last  I  Oh!  Providence  is  kind.  Thank  Him, 
Robert.' 

'  I  do  thank  Providence.' 

'  And  I  also,  for  your  sake  ! '     She  looked  up  devoutly. 

'  Now,  I  can  take  more  workmen ;  give  better  wages ;  lay 
wiser  and  more  liberal  plans ;  do  some  good  ;  be  less  selfish: 
now,  Caroline,  I  can  have  a  house — a  home  which  I  can 
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tmly  call  mine — and  now — '  He  paused  ;  for  his  deep 
voice  was  checked.  '  And  now,'  he  resumed — *  now  I  can 
think  of  marriage ;  now  I  can  seek  a  wife.  This  was  oo 
moment  for  her  to  speak:  she  did  not  speak.  'Will 
Caroline,  who  meekly  hopes  to  be  forgiven  as  she  forgives— 
will  she  pardon  all  I  have  made  her  suffer — all  that  long 
pain  I  have  wickedly  caused  her — all  that  sickness  of  body 
and  mind  she  owed  to  me?  Will  she  forget  what  she 
knows  of  my  poor  ambition — my  sordid  schemes?  Will 
she  let  me  expiate  these  things?  Will  she  suffer  me  to 
prove  that,  as  I  once  deserted  cruelly,  trifled  wantonly, 
injured  basely,  I  can  now  love  faithfully,  cherish  fondly, 
treasure  tenderly  ?  * 

His  hand  was  in  Caroline's  still :  a  gentle  pressure 
answered  him.    '  Is  Caroline  mine  ? ' 

*  Caroline  is  yours.' 

'  I  will  prize  her :  the  sense  of  her  value  is  here,  in  my 
heart ;  the  necessity  for  her  society  is  blended  with  my  life : 
not  more  jealous  shall  I  be  of  the  blood  whose  flow  moves 
my  pulses,  than  of  her  happiness  and  well-being.* 

'  I  love  you,  too,  Bobert,  and  wiU  take  faithful  care  of 
you.' 

'  Will  you  take  faithful  care  of  me  ? — faithful  care !  as  if 
that  rose  should  promise  to  shelter  from  tempest  this  hard, 
grey  stone  ?  But  she  will  care  for  me,  in  her  way :  these 
hands  will  be  the  gentle  ministrants  of  every  comfort  I  can 
taste.  I  know  the  being  I  seek  to  entwine  with  my  own 
will  bring  me  a  solace— a  charity — a  purity — to  which,  of 
myself,  I  am  a  stranger.' 

Suddenly,  Caroline  was  troubled ;  her  lip  quivered. 

*  What  flutters  my  dove  ? '  asked  Moore,  as  she  nestled 
to,  and  then  uneasily  shrank  from  him. 

'Poor  mammal  I  am  all  mamma  has:  must  I  leave 
her?' 

*Do  you  know,  I  thought  of  that  diflSculty:  I  and 
**  mamma  "  have  discussed  it.' 

'  Tell  me  what  you  wish — what  you  would  like — and  I 
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will  consider  if  it  is  possible  to  consent ;  but  I  cannot  desert 
her,  even  for  you :  I  cannot  break  her  heart,  even  for  your 
Bake/ 

'  She  was  faithful  when  I  was  false — was  she  not  ?  I 
never  came  near  your  sick-bed,  and  she  watched  it  cease- 
lessly.' 

*  What  must  I  do  ?    Anything  but  leave  her.' 

*  At  my  wish,  you  never  shall  leave  her.' 

*  She  may  live  very  near  us  ? ' 

*With  us— only  she  will  have  her  own  rooms  and 
servant :  for  this  she  stipulates  herself.' 

*  You  know  she  has  an  income,  that,  with  her  habits, 
makes  her  quite  independent  ? ' 

'  She  told  me  that,  with  a  gentle  pride  that  reminded  me 
of  somebody  else.' 

'  She. is  not  at  all  interfering,  and  incapable  of  gossip.' 
'  I  know  her,  Gary :  but  if — instead  of  being  the  personi- 
fication of  reserve  and  discretion — she  were  something  quite 
opposite,  I  should  not  fear  her.' 

*  Yet  she  will  be  your  mother-in-law  ? '  The  speaker 
gave  an  arch  little  nod :  Moore  smiled.  *  Louis  and  I  are 
not  of  the  order  of  men  who  fear  their  mothers-in-law, 
Gary :  our  foes  never  have  been,  nor  will  be,  those  of  our 
own  household.  I  doubt  not,  my  mother-in-law  will  make 
much  of  me.' 

*  That  she  will — in  her  quiet  way,  you  know.  She  is  not 
demonstrative ;  and  when  you  see  her  silent,  or  even  cool, 
you  must  not  fancy  her  displeased — it  is  only  a  manner  she 
has.  Be  sure  to  let  me  interpret  for  her,  whenever  she 
puzzles  you;  always  believe  my  account  of  the  matter, 
Eobert.' 

'  Oh,  implicitly !  Jesting  apart,  I  feel  that  she  and  I  will 
suit — on  ne  pent  mieux.  Hortense,  you  know,  is  exquisitely 
susceptible — in  our  French  sense  of  the  word — and  not, 
perhaps,  always  reasonable  in  her  requirements :  yet  — 
dear,  honest  girl— I  never  painfully  wounded  her  feelings, 
or  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  her,  in  my  life.' 
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'No:  you  are  most  generously  oonsideraie — indeed, 
most  tenderly  indulgent  to  her ;  and  you  will  be  considerate 
with  mamma.  You  are  a  gentleman  all  through,  Bobert^  to 
the  bone,  and  nowhere  so  perfect  a  gentleman  as  at  your 
own  fireside.' 

'An  eulogium  I  like:  it  is  very  sweet.  I  am  well 
pleased  my  Caroline  should  view  me  in  this  light' 

'  Mamma  just  thinks  of  you  as  I  do.' 

'Not  quite,  I  hope?' 

'  She  does  not  want  to  marry  you — don't  be  vain ;  bat 
she  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  My  dear,  Mr.  Moore  has 
pleasing  manners ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  I  haye 
seen  who  combine  politeness  with  an  air  of  sincerity." ' 

' "  Manmia "  is  rather  a  misanthropist,  is  she  not?  Not 
the  best  opinion  of  the  sterner  sex  ? ' 

'  She  forbears  to  judge  them  as  a  whole,  but  she  has  hsx 
exceptions  whom  she  admires.  Louis  and  Mr.  Hall,  and,  d 
late — ^yourself.  She  did  not  like  you  once :  I  knew  that 
because  she  would  never  speak  of  you.    But,  Bobert * 

'  Well,  what  now  ?    What  is  the  new  thought  ? ' 

'  You  have  not  seen  my  uncle  yet  ?  ' 

'  I  have :  "  mamma "  called  him  into  the  room.  He 
consents  conditionally  :  if  I  prove  that  I  can  keep  a  wife,  1 
may  have  her ;  and  I  can  keep  her  better  than  he  thinks— 
better  than  I  choose  to  boast.' 

'  If  you  get  rich,  you  will  do  good  with  your  money, 
Bobert?' 

'  I  will  do  good ;  you  shall  tell  me  how :  indeed,  I  hare 
some  schemes  of  my  own,  which  you  and  I  will  talk  about 
on  our  own  hearth  one  day.  I  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
doing  good:  I  have  learned  the  downright  folly  of  being 
selfish.  Caroline,  I  foresee  what  I  will  now  foretelL  This 
war  nrnst  ere  long  draw  to  a  close:  Trade  is  likely  to 
prosper  for  some  years  to  come :  there  may  be  a  brief  mis- 
understanding between  England  and  America,  but  that  will 
not  last.  What  would  you  think  if,  one  day — perhi^  ere 
another  ten  years  elapse — Louis  and  I  divide  Briarfield 
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parish  betwixt  us  ?  Louis,  at  any  rate,  is  certain  of  power 
and  property :  he  will  not  bury  his  talents :  he  is  a  benevo- 
lent fellow,  and  has,  besides,  an  intellect  of  his  own  of  no 
trifling  cahbre.  His  mind  is  slow  but  strong :  it  must  work : 
it  may  work  deliberately,  but  it  will  work  well.  He  will  be 
made  magistrate  of  the  district— Shirley  says  he  shall :  she 
would  proceed  impetuously  and  prematurely  to  obtain  for 
him  this  dignity,  if  he  would  let  her,  but  he  will  not ;  as 
usual,  he  will  be  in  no  haste :  ere  he  has  been  master  of 
Eieldhead  a  year,  all  the  district  will  feel  his  quiet  influence, 
and  acknowledge  his  unassuming  superiority :  a  magistrate 
is  wanted — they  will,  in  time,  invest  him  with  the  office 
volimtarily  and  unreluctantly  Everybody  admires  his  future 
wife :  and  everybody  will,  in  time,  like  him :  he  is  of  the 
"  p&te  "  generally  approved,  "  bon  comme  le  pain  " — daily 
bread  for  the  most  fastidious ;  good  for  the  infant  and  the 
aged,  nourishing  for  the  poor,  wholesome  for  the  rich. 
Shirley,  in  spite  of  her  whims  and  oddities,  her  dodges  and 
delays,  has  an  infatuated  fondness  for  him  :  she  will  one  day 
see  him  as  universally  beloved  as  even  she  could  wish  :  he 
will  also  be  universally  esteemed,  considered,  consulted, 
depended  on — too  much  so:  his  advice  will  be  always 
judicious,  his  help  always  good-natured — erelong,  both  will 
be  in  inconvenient  request :  he  will  have  to  impose  restric- 
tions. As  for  me,  if  I  succeed  as  I  intend  to  do,  my 
success  will  add  to  his  and  Shirley's  income :  I  can  double 
the  value  of  their  mill-property :  I  can  line  yonder  barren 
Hollow  with  lines  of  cottages,  and  rows  of  cottage- 
gardens ' 

'  Bobert !    And  root  up  the  copse  ?  * 

'  The  copse  shall  be  firewood  ere  five  years  elapse :  the 
beautiful  wild  ravine  shall  be  a  smooth  descent ;  the  green 
natural  terrace  shall  be  a  paved  street :  there  shall  be 
cottages  in  the  dark  ravine,  and  cottages  on  the  lonely 
slopes:  the  rough  pebbled  track  shall  be  an  even,  firm, 
broad,  black,  sooty  road,  bedded  with  the  cinders  from  my 
mill :  and  my  mill,  Caroline — my  mill  shall  fill  its  present  yard.' 
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*  Horrible !  You  will  change  our  blue  hill-country  air 
into  the  Stilbro'  smoke  atmosphere/ 

'  I  will  pour  the  waters  of  Pactolus  through  the  vaDey  d 
Briarfield.* 

'  I  like  the  beck  a  thousand  times  better.' 

'  I  will  get  an  act  for  enclosing  Nunnely  Common,  and 
parcelling  it  out  into  farms.' 

'  Stilbro'  Moor,  however,  defies  you,  thank  Heaven !  What 
can  you  grow  in  Bilberry  Moss  I  What  will  flourish  on 
Rushedge  ? ' 

'  Caroline,  the  houseless,  the  starving,  the  unemployed, 
shall  come  to  Hollow's-mill  from  far  and  near  ;  and  Joe 
Scott  shall  give  them  work,  and  Louis  Moore,  Esq.,  shall  kl 
them  a  tenement,  and  Mrs.  Gill  shall  mete  them  a  portion 
till  the  first  pay-day.' 

She  smiled  up  in  his  face. 

*  Such  a  Sunday-school  as  you  will  have,  Gary !  such 
collections  as  you  will  get !  such  a  day-school  as  you  and 
Shirley,  and  Miss  Ainley  will  have  to  manage  between  you! 
The  mill  shall  find  salaries  for  a  master  and  mistressi 
and  the  Squire  or  the  Clothier  shall  give  a  treat  once  a 
quarter/  She  mutely  offered  a  kiss,  an  offer  taken 
unfair  advantage  of,  to  the  extortion  of  about  a  hundred 
kisses.  '  Extravagant  day-dreams  ! '  said  Moore,  with  a  si^ 
and  smile,  *  yet  perhaps  we  may  realise  some  of  thenL 
Meantime,  the  dew  is  falling :  Mrs.  Moore,  I  shall  take 
you  in.' 

It  is  August :  the  bells  clash  out  again,  not  only  through 
Yorkshire  but  through  England  :  from  Spain,  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet  has  sounded  long :  it  now  waxes  louder  and  louder: 
it  proclaims  Salamanca  won.  This  night  is  Briarfield  to  be 
illuminated.  On  this  day  the  Fieldhead  tenantry  dine 
together ;  the  Hollow's-mill  work-people  will  be  assembled 
for  a  like  festal  purpose ;  the  schools  have  a  grand  treat- 
This  morning  there  were  two  marriages  solemnized  in 
Briarfield    church, — Louis    Gerard    Moore,   Esq.,    late  of 
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Antwerp,  to  Shirley,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Cave 
Keeldar,  Esq.,  of  Fieldhead :  Robert  Gerard  Moore,  Esq.,  of 
Hollow's-mill,  to  Caroline,  niece  of  the  Rev.  Matthewson 
Helstone,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Briarfield. 

The  ceremony,  in  the  first  instance,  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Helstone ;  Hiram  Yorke,  Esq.,  of  Briarmains,  giving  the 
bride  away.  In  the  second  instance,  Mr.  Hall,  Yicar  of 
Nunnely,  officiated.  Amongst  the  bridal  train,  the  two  most 
noticeable  personages  were  the  youthful  bridesmen,  Henry 
Sympson  and  Martin  Yorke. 

I  suppose  Robert  Moore's  prophecies  were,  partially,  at 
least,  ftdfilled.  The  other  day  I  passed  up  the  Hollow, 
which  tradition  says  was  once  green,  and  lone,  and  wild ; 
and  there  I  saw  the  manufacturer's  day-dreams  embodied  in 
substantial  stone  and  brick  and  ashes — the  cinder-black 
highway,  the  cottages,  and  the  cottage-gardens ;  there  I  saw 
a  mighty  mill,  and  a  chimney,  ambitious  as  the  tower  of 
Babel.  I  told  my  old  housekeeper  when  I  came  home 
where  I  had  been.  *  Ay  I '  said  she ;  '  this  world  has  queer 
changes.  I  can  remember  the  old  mill  being  built — the  very 
first  it  was  in  all  the  district ;  and  then,  I  can  remember 
it  being  pulled  down,  and  going  with  my  lake-lasses 
(companions)  to  see  the  foimdation-stone  of  the  new  one  laid  : 
the  two  Mr.  Moores  made  a  great  stir  about  it ;  they  were 
there,  and  a  deal  of  fine  folk  beside,  and  both  their  ladies ;  very 
bonnie  and  grand  they  looked ;  but  Mrs.  Louis  was  the  grand- 
est, she  always  wore  such  handsome  dresses :  Mrs.  Robert 
was  quieter-like.  Mrs.  Louis  smiled  when  she  talked :  she 
had  a  real,  happy,  glad,  good-natured  look;  but  she  had 
een  that  pierced  a  body  through:  there  is  no  such  ladies 
now-a-days.* 

'  What  was  the  Hollow  like  then,  Martha?' 

*  Dififerent  to  what  it  is  now;  but  I  can  tell  of  it  clean 
different  again :  when  there  was  neither  mill,  nor  cot,  nor 
hall,  except  Fieldhead,  within  two  miles  of  it.  I  can  tell, 
one  summer-evening,  fifty  years  syne,  my  mother  coming 
running  in  just  at  the  edge  of  dark,  almost  fleyed  out  of  her 
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wits,  saying,  she  had  seen  a  fairish  (fairy)  in  Keldheid 
Hollow ;  and  that  was  the  last  fairish  that  ever  was  seen  on 
this  country  side  (though  they've  been  heard  within  these 
forty  years).  A  lonesome  spot  it  was — and  a  bonnie  spoir— 
full  of  oak-trees  and  nut-trees.    It  is  altered  now.' 

The  story  is  told.  I  think  I  now  see  the  jndioioiu  reader 
putting  on  his  spectacles  to  look  for  the  moraL  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  his  sagacity  to  ofifer  directions.  I  only  say,  God 
speed  him  in  the  quest ! 
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